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SORROW 


'WHO    BEST  CAM  SUFFER  BEST  CAN  DO/ 

— MiLTOIf. 
The  Tiototlui  B«ign  Is  trnpuaUeled  in  the  liiilory  of  OrMt 
Smpires  for  its  Puity,  CkwdncM,  and  OnKtaMSB  t  i  I 

ABOVE  ALL!!! 

A  Fearless    Deyotioii  to   Duty  audi 
Unflinohing  Tmthftilness  I 

THE  QUEEN'S  PRIZE! 

The  Conditions  hUd  down  hf  the  QUBEN  for  the  prise 
given  hj  HEB  MAJESTY  to  the  Mttlne  B07S  are 


Cheerful  Submission  to  Superiors  ;  Self- Respect 
and  ladependeocc  of  Chnmcter;  Kindness  and 
Protection  to  tlK  Week ;  Resdiaess  to  Porpve 
Offence  ;  n  Desire  t»  Conciliate  the  Diflfetcnces  of 
others ;  and,  above  all,  Pearleas  Devotion  to  Duty 
and  Unflinching  Truthfalness. 

•  Such  principles,  if  eroked  sad  carried  into  sotiea.  woa^d 
produce  an  almost  perfect  moral  character  in  Ihrery 
Oondition  of  Idfe.'— Smiub. 

^SHAKESPEARE    AND    DUTY. 

*  Come  the  four  oomers  of  the  world  in  arms. 
And  we  shall  shook  them ;  nongbt  shall  make  n^  rse. 
IF  ENGLAND  TO  HERSELF  DO  REST  BUT  TRUE/ 

THE    PIVOT    OP    DUTY- 

Sterling  Honesty  of  Purpose ;  without  it,  Life  is  m 
Sham. 

"PHE  SECBET  OF  SUCCESS.— 'A  new  InveDtion  is  brought  before  the  public,  and 
^  commands  snooess.  A  score  of  abominable  imitatiuns  are  immediately  iatroduced  by  the  anscnipnloua. 
who,  in  copying  the  original  do^ely  enoogh  to  deceiTC  the  pabUe,  and  yet  not  so  exactly  as  to  infringe  upon  legal 
rights,  exercise  an  ingenuity  that,  employed  in  an  original  channel,  oould  not  lail  to  secure  reputation  and 
profit.'— Ad  AJ». 

THE   QBEAT   DANQBB   OF   SUGAR,  PINK,  OB  CHEMICAIiIiY 

^  Coloured  Sherbet,  or  Addulated  Sherbet  Masked  with  Sugar.— Experience  shows  that 
soger,  pink  or  chemically  coloored  sherbet,  or  addnlated  sherbet  masked  with  sugar,  mild  a)e^  port  wine,  dark 
sherries,  sweet  champagne,  liqueurs,  and  brandies  are  all  very  apt  to  disagree ;  while  light  white  wines,  and  gin 
or  old  whisky  largely  diluted  with  seltser  water,  will  be  found  the  least  obJeciioDable.  Eno'a  *  Fruit  Salt ' 
is  peculiarly  adapted  for  any  constitutiooal  weakness  of  the  liTcr.  It  poseesses  the  power  of  reparatioa  when 
digestion  has  been  disturbed  or  lost,  and  places  the  invalid  on  the  right  track  to  health.  { 

FEVERS,    BLOOD    POISONS,    ETC. 

*  E^^^'^~"C^I^^'~®^°^  ™y  arrival  in  Egypt  in  August  last,  I  hare  on  tliree 
^^  sepaiate  occasions  been  attacked  by  fever,  from  which  on  the  first  oocssion  I  lay  in  hospital  for  six 
weeks.  The  last  two  stt"cks  have  been,  however,  completely  repulsed  in  s  remarkably  short  fpace  of  time  hv 
the  use  of  your  vslntble  **  Fruit  Salt,"  to  which  I  owe  my  present  health,  at  the  very  least,  if  not  my  life 
itaelf.  Heartfelt  gratitude  for  my  restoration  and  preservation  impels  me  to  add  my  ttrstimony  to  the  already 
overwhelming  store  of  the  same,  and  in  so  doinv  I  feel  that  T  am  but  obeying  the  dietates  of  duty.— Believe  me 
to  be,  Sir,  gratefully  yours,  A  Corpobal,  19th  Hussars,  May  26, 1888.' 

HEADACHE   AND   DISORDERED   STOMACH. 

^NO'S  FBUIT  SALT.—*  After  suffering  two  and  a  half  years  from  severe  headache 
^^  and  disordered  stomach,  and  after  trying  almost  everj-thing  without  sny  benefit,  I  wss  recommended  totrr 
Ihio's  *'  Fruit  Salt,"  and  before  I  had  finished  one  bottle  1  found  it  doing  me  s  great  deal  of  good,  and  am 
restored  to  my  usual  health.  And  others  I  know  that  have  tried  it,  have  not  enjoyed  such  good  health  for  years. 
—Yours  most  truly,  Bobkbt  Humpbrets,  Post  Office,  Bsrrasford.* 

EUROPE,    ASIA,    AFRICA,    AUSTRALIA,    AMERICA. 

TMPOBTANT    TO   TB AVE  t*LBBS.—*  Please  send  me  half-a-dozen  bottles   of 

Eno's  "  Fruit  Salt."  I  have  tried  Eno's  "  Fruit  Salt "  in  all  parts  of  the  world  for  almost  every  j 
complaint,  fever  included,  with  the  noost  satisfactory  results.  I  can  strongly  recommend  it  to  all  travellers ;  iue ' 
fact,  I  am  never  without  it.— Yours  faithfully,  An  Akolo-Indiam  Ofucial.* 

CAUTION. — EaBamine  each  Bottle^  and  see  that  tlie  Capsule  i$  marked  Sno*8  *•  Fruit  Salt.' 
Without  it,  you  Jiave  been  imposed  an  by  a  worthless  imitation. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists.    Prepabed  only  at 
ENO'S  •FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  S.E.,  BY  J.  C.  ENO'S  PATENT. 
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Virginie. 

A    TALE  OF  ONE  HUNDRED   YEARS  AGO, 
By   VaL  PillKSEP,  ASSOQATE  OF  THE   EOYAL  ACADEMY. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

A   CALM. 

rilHE  night  that  Jean  Durand  first  showed  symptoms  of  con«> 
JL  sciousness,  Virginie  wrote  a  long  and  affectionate  letter  to 
her  father,  asking  his  pardon  for  her  flight  and  begging  him  to 
forgive  her.  Not  one  word  of  reproach  did  she  put  in  the  letter. 
She  took  all  the  blame  on  herself,  never  excusing  her  conduct  or 
extenuating  her  fault.  She  told  him  of  her  marriage,  and  wrote 
much  of  her  liusband,  who,  she  said,  had  urged  her  from  the  first 
to  tell  her  father  everything.  She  could  bear  no  longer  the  idea 
of  having  any  one  harbouring  thoughts  of  resentment  against 
her,  when  she  herself  had  so  much  happiness  to  be  grateful  for. 
Especially  now,  when  she  had  every  hope  of  being  a  mother,  was 
it  terrible  for  her  to  believe  that  her  father,  who  had  been  so 
good  to  her,  had  been  estranged  from  her  by  her  conduct.  She 
therefore  prayed  him  to  pardon  her,  and  to  think  of  her  once 
more,  as  he  had  so  many  years,  as  his  loving  daughter. 

The  letter  having  been  written,  and  Louison  being  about  to 
set  off  for  Chartres,  on  one  of  those  excursions  artfully  planned 
by  her  mistress  to  bring  about  her  marriage  with  Louis,  the  farm 
bailiff's  son,  Virginie  entrusted  her  with  the  letter. 
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2  VIRGINIE. 

*  Thou  must  give  it  in  to  the  bureau  of  the  post  thyself,'  she 
enjoined. 

*  Titns !  is  it  so  very  important  ? '  said  Louison,  eyeing  it  with 
suspicion.     *  To  whom  is  it  written,  madame  ?  ' 

*  What  business  is  it  of  thine  ? '  asked  Virginie.  *  It  is  to  my 
father,  if  thou  must  know,  so  be  careful  of  it.' 

^  To  Maitre  Jacques  ?  '  and  Louison  held  it  at  arm's  length ; 
^  madame  has  asked  him  to  La  Beauce  ? ' 

*  No  matter  what  I  have  done,'  answered  Virginie,  blushing  in 
spite  of  herself,  *  only  do  thou  be  careful  of  it.' 

*  Have  no  fear,  madame,'  cried  Louison,  placing  it  carefully  in 
her  pocket,  *  I  will  do  what  is  right  with  it.' 

Louis  found  Mademoiselle  Louison  but  sorry  company  during 
their  drive.     The  girl's  thoughts  were  elsewhere. 

<  What,'  she  said  to  herself,  *  madame  has  asked  that  fat, 
red-faced  father  of  hers  to  La  Beauce  !  He  must  needs  come  to 
destroy  her  happiness,  as  he  did  at  Sevres,  with  his  nonsense  and 
suspicion  !  She  may  think  it  her  duty,  but  none  of  him  for  me. 
No,  no.  I  will  not  allow  such  a  brute  to  come  here.  I  know 
better.'  So  turning  over  in  her  mind  all  that  might  happen 
were  Jacques  admitted  into  the  family,  which  Louison  thought 
committed  to  her  charge  Q  For,'  thought  she,  *  have  I  not  made 
this  marriage  ? '),  the  girl  determined  not  to  post  the  letter.  She 
easily  deceived  the  innocent  Louis  and  brought  the  precious 
epistle  back  in  her  pocket. 

<  Well,'  said  Virginie,  *  didst  thou  post  my  letter? ' 

*  Did  not  madame  tell  me  to  do  so  ? '  asked  Louison.  Virginie 
was  satisfied.  So  it  was  Jacques  Le  Blanc  knew  nothing  of  his 
daughter's  happiness,  so  was  he  left  in  his.  suspicions,  so  were 
troubles  brought  on  these  two  by  Louison's  obtuse  determination 
to  let  well  alone. 

As  for  the  letter,  it  was  placed  in  a  certain  box  in  which 
Ix>uison  kept  her  treasures,  and  the  key  of  which  she  always 
carried  with  her,  carefully  tied  round  her  waist  amid  the  folds  of 
her  many  petticoats. 

Virginie  had  no  suspicion  of  the  truth,  but  imagined  her 
father  still  continued  in  his  wrath  towards  her.  It  was  the  one 
black  spot  in  her  otherwise  sunny  existence,  and  she  suffered  in 
silence  and  secret  repining  from  the  result  of  her  filial  dis- 
obedience, the  thought  of  which  was  very  bitter  to  her. 

Soon  after  this  the  Chateau  had  another  occupant,  Celimdne. 
Madame  de  la  Eosidre  passed  away  quietly  as  the  doctors  pre- 
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dieted;  On  hearing  this,  Virginie  insisted  on  going  with  her 
husband  to  Chartres.  The  meeting  between  the  two  friends  was 
painfal.  Virginie  had  already  experienced  the  bitter  grief  of  an 
eternal  separation  and  could  feel  for  her  friend.  And  so  it  came 
to  pass  that  these  two  shed  tears  together,  and  gradually  Celi- 
mene's  weaker  natnre  clung  to  Virginie,  and  was  comforted. 
And  when  Madame  de  la  Bosiere  had  been  followed  to  her  last 
resting-place,  C^limdne  accompanied  Virginie  to  the  Chateau  de 
la  Beauce.  Her  grief  was  very  sincere,  poor  girl,  but  it  wept 
itself  out  through  its  very  intensity. 

Jean  meanwhile  gradually  regained  his  health.  It  was  a 
curious  fact  that  though  in  his  delirium  he  was  ever  raving  about 
Petit  Jean,  when  he  grew  better  he  never  alluded  to  his  son,  nor 
to  the  terrible  night  of  the  fire.  That  he  remembered  it  was 
clear.  He  would  sit  hours  deep  in  thought,  often  gazing  from  a 
window  in  the  direction  of  his  former  home,  and  at  times  his 
eyes  would  fill  with  tears  without  any  apparent  reason.  To 
Virginie  he  showed  the  most  extraordinary  devotion.  While  she 
was  present  his  eyes  were  always  following  her.  Even  during  his 
fits  of  delirium  she  had  a  wonderful  effect  on  him,  and  the  sound 
of  her  voice  would  calm  him  in  his  worst  moments.  The  revo- 
lutionary doctor  was  much  struck  by  this  mesmeric  influence. 

*  It  is  you,  madame,  who  have  saved  this  man's  life.  If  I 
could  use  you  as  a  prescription  for  my  fever  patients  or  find  out 
your  secret  I  should  be  the  most  successful  practitioner  in  France.' 

Jean,  in  whose  presence  the  doctor  had  uttered  this,  for  him, 
most  complimentary  speech,  touched  him  on  the  sleeve. 

*  Doctor,'  he  said  wearily,  *  it  is  because  she  is  an  angel.' 

*  If  I  believed  in  such  things,  my  good  man,  I  should  be  in- 
duced to  say  you  were  right,'  said  the  doctor. 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  notice  another  eccentrity  in  that  curious 
individual,Mademoiselle  Louison.  Jealous  of  every  one  else,  she  was 
never  jealous  of  Jean .  From  the  first  she  helped  to  nurse  him.  She 
grumbled  of  course,  but  she  volunteered  of  her  own  accord  to  sit 
up  with  the  sick  man,  and  tenderly  and  helpfully  performed  her 
duties.  In  a  rough  way  she  was  mighty  friendly  with  Jeau.  She 
noticed  his  devotion  for  her  mistress  with  complacency.  Once, 
when  she  was  leaving  the  sick  room  with  Virginie,  she  touched 
her  mistress  on  the  arm,  and  jerking  her  head  in  the  direction 
of  the  invalid,  she  said — 

*  That  one  loves  madame  well — no,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that, 
cMez ! '  and  she  nodded  her  head  violently,  which  was  always  a 
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sign  she  was  pleased,  though  in  this  case  it  was  not  clear  whether 
she  was  delighted  with  Jean's  devotion,  or  her  own  penetration  in 
having  made  the  discovery. 

As  soon  as  Jean  was  well  enough  to  get  about,  he  would  watch 
for  Virginie  in  the  mornings,  when  he  knew  she  paid  her  daily 
visit  to  the  gardens,  in  which  she  took  great  delight.  He  would 
follow  her  there,  and  then  mysteriously  disappear.  Celimftne, 
having  noticed  this  strange  proceeding,  watched  to  see  what 
became  of  him,  and  found  that,  with  the  old  instinct  of  a  poacher, 
he  would  carefully  hide  himself  so  that  he  might  spy  her  every 
movement,  without  being  seen,  or  affecting  to  intrude.  The 
Comte  he  treated  with  great  respect,  never  sitting  in  his  presence 
or  speaking  unless  spoken  to — but  it  was  to  Virginie  that  he 
openly  offered  his  artless  adoration. 

One  day,  when  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  bear  the  fatigue 
of  a  long  walk,  Virginie  asked  him  to  go  with  her  to  the  village, 
and,  as  she  passed  the  little  churchyard,  she  took  him  by  the  hand 
and  led  him  to  the  grave  that  held  those  two  who  had  been  dear 
to  him.  There  was  a  pretty  stone  cross  there  now,  with  the 
names  and  dates  cut  on  it,  and  hanging  on  the  cross  was  a  wreath 
of  immortelles  placed  there  by  Virginie  herself.  Jean  could  read, 
but  without  explanation  he  knew  who  lay  there,  and  falling  on  his 
knees,  much  as  a  savage  would  do,  he  reverently  kissed  the  hem 
of  Virginie's  dress.  Not  a  word  of  thanks  did  he  utter.  On  his 
knees  he  crawled  to  the  cross  and  imprinted  another  kiss  on  the 
place  where  the  names  of  those  he  loved  were  recorded,  and 
Virginie  could  see  as  he  turned  from  his  simple  act  of  homage 
that  his  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  She  withdrew  softly  from  the 
place,  leaving  him  kneeling  beside  the  grave,  thinking  he  would 
wish  to  be  alone  in  his  grief.  But  she  had  not  reached  the  little 
gate  that  led  from  the  place  of  griefs  before  she  heard  his  foot- 
steps on  the  path,  and  knew  that  he  was  following  her  as  a  dog 
would  follow  his  mistress. 

The  autumn  and  winter  passed  quietly  at  the  Chateau, 
Political  news  reached  them  from  time  to  time.  They  heard  of 
the  bringing  of  the  king  to  Paris  in  October  and  of  the  delight  of 
the  Parisians,  who  were  full  of  hope  that  now  all  would  go  well. 
Such  news  affected  them  very  little  in  their  quiet  country  home. 
The  nearer  terrors  of  the  burning  of  chateaux  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood  stirred  them  much  more.  But  the  tenants  of  the 
Comte  de  la  Beauce  were  as  good  as  their  word,  and  no  danger 
came  near  them.     Th©  best  feeling  reigned  on  the  property,  and, 
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when  spring  came  again,  filling  the  world  with  joyful  anticipation, 
they  too  were  filled  with  hope  that  a  plenteous  harvest,  and 
renewed  prosperity,  would  make  things  right  themselves  and  that 
all  would  end  well. 

In  the  month  of  May  there  was  joy  in  the  Chateau  and  village 
of  La  Beauce,  for  Virginie  became  the  mother  of  a  handsome  boy. 
Many  were  the  inquiries  after  the  new  heir  to  the  La  Beauce 
name,  and  much  anxiety  was  expressed  that  the  mother  might 
snflFer  no  ill  eflFects  from  her  confinement,  and,  when  she  was  well 
enough  to  meet  them,  again  did  all  the  tenants  present  themselves 
at  the  Chateau  to  offer  their  congratulations. 

Jean  Durand  had  now  another  object  of  aflfection.  He  was 
miserable  during  the  time  of  Virginie's  illness,  but  when  he  saw 
the  boy  his  joy  knew  no  bounds.  Whenever  the  young  heir  was 
taken  out  to  enjoy  the  sunshine,  Jean  was  sure  to  be  there.  He 
followed  the  nurse  as  he  had  followed  Virginie.  To  kiss  the 
little  one's  hand  he  would  wait  half  a  day  outside  the  door  of  his 
room,  and  when  the  baby  was  old  enough  to  smile  and  recognise 
him,  Jean  smiled  for  the  first  time  since  the  death  of  his  Petit 
Jean. 

A^irginie  wrote  once  more  to  Sevres  to  announce  the  birth  of 
her  son,  whom  her  husband  determined  to  call  Etienne  Jacques, 
after  his  father  and  grandfather.  By  bad  luck,  she,  being  still 
without  suspicion,  again  entrusted  this  letter  to  Louison.  Still 
less  did  it  suit  this  jealous  giri  to  have  Jacques  at  the  Chateau 
now  there  was  an  heir  to  the  La  Beauce  name.  So  the  letter  was 
again  consigned  to  Louison's  strong  box,  and  Virginie  left  to  think 
that  her  father  continued  obdurate,  and  still  filled  with  anger. 
Even  with  her  pretty  baby  in  her  arms  the  thought  of  Jacques 
filled  her  with  remorse.  As  she  looked  at  her  treasure  she  some- 
times asked  herself  whether,  in  future,  he  might  not  also  be 
separated  from  her  by  some  misunderstanding,  and  she  sighed  in 
the  midst  of  her  happiness.  All  else  went  well  and  happily  at  the 
Chateau  de  la  Beauce,  in  spite  of  the  troubles  and  anxieties  that 
beset  the  rest  of  France. 

The  absorbing  duties  of  maternity  did  not  cause  Virginie  to 
neglect  her  duties  to  her  poorer  neighbours,  and  in  the  routine  of 
these  duties  the  stormy  years  1791  and  1792  passed  in  uneventful 
security.  Little  Jacques  could  walk  now,  to  the  great  joy  of  Jean, 
whose  whole  time  was  spent  with  the  boy.  Indeed  during  the 
summer  of  1792  he  hardly  ever  left  him  during  the  day.  Never 
did  the  tenderest  nurse  look  after  a  child  as  did  this  gaunt,  rough* 
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handed  peasant.  Little  Jacques  tyrannised  over  him  after  the 
manner  of  small  children,  yet  was  Jean  never  tired  or  impatient. 
Virginie  herself  was  sometimes  quite  annoyed  at  the  way  the  child 
was  spoiled  by  Jean,  feeling,  like  a  true  mother,  that  she  alone 
should  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  spoiling,  blaming  a  weakness  in 
the  conduct  of  poor  Jean  that  she  was  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
in  herself. 

Jean  now  lived  at  the  farm,  or  Tnetairiej  on  one  of  the  wings 
that  flanked  the  great  courtyard.  But  his  life  was  an  enigma. 
During  the  summer  he  was  rarely  at  home  at  night.  The 
servants  and  dependents  declared  that  he  wandered  in  the  woods 
round  the  Chateau,  and  that  no  one  could  approach  after  dark 
without  being  accosted  by  this  tall,  gaunt  man,  who  was  a  kind 
of  watch-dog  to  the  place.  In  truth  Jean  loved  roaming  in 
the  woods.  But  his  favourite  haunt  was  the  site  of  his  old  home, 
and  many  a  night  he  spent  amid  its  charred  ruins,  brooding  over 
his  loss,  yet,  after  the  manner  of  mankind,  ever  keeping  that  loss 
before  his  eyes. 

Towards  the  middle  of  August  news  came  to  the  Chateau  of 
the  forcing  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  consignment  of  the  King  and 
his  family  to  the  Temple.  The  Comte  de  la  Beauce  was  not  a 
blind  partisan  of  royalty.  He  saw  too  clearly  that  the  King  was 
not  fitted  to  rule :  that  he  never  knew  when  to  yield  and  when  to 
resist ;  that  he  had  nothing  of  the  feeling  for  display  and  tinsel  to 
give  a  prestige  to  the  Court  in  the  eyes  of  the  people ;  none  of  the 
showy  talent  necessary  to  gain  their  admiration ;  or  the  genius 
that  gives  decision  and  enables  a  ruler  to  choose  those  who  can 
assist  the  State  and  help  to  give  lustre  to  a  reign.  Nevertheless 
La  Beauce  could  not  but  grieve  at  the  overthrow  of  a  throne 
which  his  ancestors  had  served  through  so  many  generations,  nor 
did  he  fail  to  perceive  that  this  overthrow  was  brought  about  as 
much  by  the  selfishness  and  blind  folly  of  the  class  to  which  he 
belonged  as  by  the  conduct  of  the  King.  He  had  long  discussions 
with  his  cousin  St.  Aubray,  who  was  now  with  him,  as  to  the 
future  of  France.  St.  Aubray,  with  all  the  gay  insouciance  of 
a  young  noble,  believed  still  in  the  re-establishment  of  the 
monarchy  ;  but  his  wiser  cousin  turned  rather  towards  a  republic, 
which  he  hoped  might  be  modelled  on  the  lines  of  the  American 
Bepublic,  which  he  and  many  other  Frenchmen  had  helped  to 
form.  He  had  never  thought  of  emigrating.  He  would  have 
deemed  it  cowardice  on  his  part  to  forsake  his  people  who  put 
their  faith  in  him,  and  among   whom  he  personally  felt   safe* 
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Virginie  too  was  filled  with  a  calm  confidence  in  her  countrymen. 
That  they  had  committed  excesses  she  knew  full  well,  but  they 
were  filled  with  a  love  for  liberty,  and  that  equality  of  which  both 
she  and  her  husband  approved.  Celim^ne,  much  as  she  admired 
her  cousin  and  his  wife,  sided  with  St.  Aubray,  all  her  inclination 
being  for  that  monarchy  the  history  of  which,  with  its  glorious 
record  of  exploits,  was  much  more  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the 
yomig  than  its  shortcomings  and  meannesses. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

A   STORM   GATHERS. 


One  day,  towards  the  end  of  August,  they  were  sitting  on  the 
terrace  of  the  Chateau.  The  afternoon  sun  gloriously  lit  up  the 
rich  stretch  of  country  below  them.  Distant  sounds  reached 
them  from  the  fields  where  the  peasants  were  gathering  their 
harvest.  The  loud  laugh  of  the  harvesters,  the  creaking  of 
the  wains  carrying  their  golden  load  of  com,  the  cracking  of 
the  whips  of  the  carters  (what  Frenchman  loves  not  to  crack 
a  whip?),  all  the  sounds  of  peaceful  labour,  were  dreamily 
borne  towards  them.  Could  it  be  possible  that  France  was  seeth- 
ing with  dissension  ?  Here,  in  the  midst  of  this  rustic  quietude, 
it  seemed  hardly  credible. 

The  child,  who  had  been  quietly  playing  with  a  toy,  sitting  at 
his  mother's  feet,  suddenly  started  up.  *  Jean,'  he  shouted,  and 
toddled  oflF  with  the  impetuous  yet  unsteady  gait  of  a  child  of  two 
and  a  half  years  towards  Jean,  who  appeared  on  the  terrace. 

*The  comtesse's  watch-dog  seems  to  have  been  poaching,' 
laughed  St.  Aubray.  In  truth  Jean's  look  was  scared  and  agitated. 
He  caught  the  child  as  he  ran  to  him,  lifted  him  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  him,  yet  he  stayed  not  to  play  with  him,  and  advanced  at 
once  to  the  little  group  seated  on  the  terrace. 

*  M.  le  Comte,'  said  he,  putting  the  child  down  on  his  feet, 

*  will  be  good  enough  to  listen  to  me ' — then  he  paused,  and  gazed 
at  Virginie  as  though  her  presence  restrained  him. 

*  Si>eak,  Jean,'  said  La  Beauce,  kindly,  ^  there  are  none  but 
friends  here.' 

*M,  le  Comte,'  said  Jean,  gravely,  *I  have  grievous  news. 

*  Men  come  firom  Chartree  here,  gendarmes  jtpd  men  with  tricolour 
gcaryesr' 
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*  Well,'  said  La  Beauce,  *  what  if  they  do  come  ?  What  can 
they  want  ? ' 

Again  Jean  glanced  towards  Virginie. 

*  Out  with  it,  man ! '  cried  La  Beauce  impatiently ;  *  madame 
has  good  nerves.' 

*  Monsieur,'  said  Jean,  ^  I  questioned  these  men,  one  of  whom 
I  knew  in  former  days — before '  and  he  paused. 

*  We  know,  Jean,'  said  Virginie,  kindly.  *  What  did  you 
discover  ? ' 

*  Madame,'  said  Jean,  *  they  come  to  arrest  M.  le  Comte.' 

*  Arrest  me  ? '  cried  La  Beauce,  starting  up. 

*  It  is  so,'  said  Jean,  *  arrest  monsieur  as  **  suspect,"  and  send 
him  to  Paris  to  answer  for  himself.' 

But  the  Comte  laughed.  ^  Impossible — and,  even  if  it  were 
true,  what  have  I  to  fear  ?  ' 

'  Vengeance,'  said  Jean,  with  fire  in  his  voice.  *  Who  knows 
to  what  length  this  people  will  go  ?  Ah,  monsieur,  trust  not 
yourself  to  them,  I,  Jean  Durand,  do  I  not  know?  I  have 
therefore  warned  your  people,  and  they  will  be  here  to  defend 
you.' 

The  Comte  de  la  Beauce  laughed  again.  *  I  shall  not  resist 
the  law.  If  the  authority  is  good,  I  will  allow  no  misguided 
attempts  at  rescue  which  must  recoil  on  the  heads  of  those  who 
resist.' 

Jean  looked  quite  miserable.  His  face  fell,  and  he  grew  pale, 
but  Virginie  went  to  him  and  placed  her  hand  on  his  arm.  *  Jean,' 
she  said,  *  M.  le  Comte  is  right.  Let  there  be  no  resistance  to  the 
law.' 

Jean  turned  to  her.  *But  madame  knows  not  these  men. 
Did  they  spare  me  ?  and  I  was  one  of  them.  Think  you  then 
they  will  spare  M.  le  Comte  ? ' 

*  I  tell  you,  Jean,  it  must  not  be,'  said  La  Beauce,  with  deter- 
mination. *  You  have  acted,  no  doubt,  from  the  best  motives,  and 
I  thank  you  heartily,'  and  he  held  out  his  hand.  Jean  took  it 
and  kissed  it.  *  But,'  continued  he,  *  I  will  not  have  authority 
resisted  in  this  house.' 

*  But,'  broke  in  St.  Aubray,  *  my  dear  Etienne,  why  not  escape 
and  fly  to  the  coast ;  what  more  easy  ? ' 

*  Still  less  will  I  dishonour  myself  by  flight.  I,  who  have 
always  maintained  i\LQ  6migHs  are  the  worst  enemies  of 
France.' 

Virginie  wppt  up  to  her  bugband  and  embraced  him.     *  My 
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brave  Etienne !  You  are  right,  God's  will  be  done ! '  she  said 
solemnly,  leaning  her  head  on  his  shoulder.  The  tears  stood  in 
her  eyes,  but  she  had  a  look  of  calm  resignation,  notwithstanding, 
that  filled  the  little  group  with  admiration. 

Jean  turned  away  to  hide  his  emotion. 

At  that  moment  little  Jacques,  who  thought  he  had  remained 
too  long  unnoticed,  threw  himself  on  Jean  crying,  *  Jean,  come 
thou  to  play  horses  with  me  ? ' 

Jean  caught  up  the  child.  *Ah,  petit  monsieur' — so  he 
called  him — *  I  come,  for  what  else  am  I  fit  ?  * 

*  Jean,'  said  Virginie,  *  keep  the  child  while  we  enter  and  see 
what  these  people  want;'  and  taking  her  husband'd  arm  she 
moved  with  a  firm  step  towards  the  house. 

She  had  no  sooner  entered  the  Chateau  through  the  window 
than  Jean,  who  watched  her  depart,  burst  into  tears.  He  sat 
down  on  the  parapet  of  the  terrace,  and  covering  his  face  with  his 
hands  sobbed  convulsively.  Little  Jacques  standing  by  watched 
him  with  astonishment.  At  length  tears  came  to  him  too,  and, 
sobbing,  he  cried,  *  Ah,  Jean,  did  petit  p6re  scold  you ;  tell  me, 
dear  Jean ! '  and  with  his  chubby  little  hands  he  tried  to  remove 
the  veinous  and  sinewy  hands  of  the  peasant  from  his  face. 

At  the  touch  of  those  soft  fingers  a  shiver  passed  through 
Jean's  whole  frame,  and  he  started  up.  But  when  he  saw  the  red 
and  sorrowful  face  of  the  little  cherub  he  seized  him  in  his  arms 
and  cried,  *  Thou  wilt  be  good  to  thy  Jean,  always  kind,  wilt  thou 
not?' 

The  little  fellow  smiled  and  said,  *  Dear  Jean,  I  love  you.' 

'  Because,  see  thou,'  cried  Jean,  ^  this  is  the  break-up  of  this 
our  life.    All  will  change !    All ! ' 

The  boy  looked  at  him  with  astonishment.  *Jean,'  he  said, 
*  I  shall  never  let  you  go,  only  come  now  and  play  with  me.'  And 
the  man  went  and  played  with  the  child. 

Meanwhile  La  Beauce  and  his  wife  entered  the  house  and  pro- 
ceeded to  his  room.  Opening  his  bureau,  he  chose  some  of  the 
papers  which  he  thought  might  clear  him  of  all  participation  in 
the  plots  of  the  emigres.  He  placed  them  in  his  breast  with  the 
testimonial  his  tenants  had  signed  the  day  of  the  planting  of  the 
«Mai.' 

Virginie  stood  calmly  by.  As  her  husband  turned  towards  the 
door  which  led  to  the  outer  hall,  she  threw  her  arms  round 
him  and  kissed  him  fondly.  He  looked  in  her  face  a  moment, 
and  then  said,  *  If  anything  happens  to  me,  Virginie  my  wife, 
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guard  the  boy,  and  bring  him  up  so  that  he  may  be  a  good  man. 
Thou  knowest  my  mind  in  all  things,  and  I  can  trust  thee.'  Then 
he  kissed  her  and  they  went  out  arm  in  arm. 

When  they  reached  the  portico  they  saw  that  Jean's  news  was 
true,  for  there,  marching  up  the  courtyard,  were  a  dozen  gen- 
darmes, and  two  men  in  municipal  scarves  of  the  three  colours 
over  their  shoulders. 

One  of  these  municipal  councillors  was  known  to  the  Comte. 
He  was  a  closely-shaved,  nervous-looking  man,  not  without  some 
trace  of  benignity  in  his  aspect,  being,  in  fact,  a  respectable 
lawyer  in  Chartres.  The  other  was  of  the  type  common  among 
the  revolutionaries.  He  had  moustaches  of  unusual  length,  and  a 
bold,  fierce  look,  and  throughout  this  affair  showed  neither  courtesy 
nor  pity. 

The  mild-looking  municipal  approached  La  Beauce.  *  Citoyen,' 
he  said,  *  I  have  orders  to  arrest  you,  in  the  name  of  the  People, 
as  a  "  suspect." ' 

*  Monsieur,'  answered  the  Comte,  *  I  have  a  great  respect  for  the 
People,  but  they  are  many,  and  can  hardly  have  signed  the  order 
for  my  arrest.  May  I  ask  who  has  been  bold  enough  to  sign  that 
order  in  the  name  of  the  nation  ? ' 

*  Citoyen,'  said  the  official,  nervously,  ^  the  order  comes  from 
the  "  Comite  Centrale  "  of  Paris,  whither  it  is  my  duty  to  forward 
you.' 

*  Monsieur,'  answered  La  Beauce  again,  *  I  do  not  doubt  your 
authority  for  one  moment.  May  I  be  allowed  to  see  the  document 
on  which  you  propose  to  act  ? ' 

The  official  produced  a  form  and  handed  it  to  La  Beauce.  He 
glanced  at  it  and  found  himself  denounced  as  an  aristocrat,  a 
correspondent  of  the  imigrSsy  an  enemy  of  the  revolution,  and 
therefore  suspect.  The  paper  was  signed  *  Manuel '  and  *  Favre 
d'Eglantine.' 

*I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  this 
paper,  monsieur?  Were  it  not  that  my  name  is  correctly  given, 
I  should  have  doubted  that  I  was  the  man  indicated,  so  little 
do  these  accusations  tally  with  my  known  character  and  way  of 
life.' 

The  second  municipal,  who  had  been  eyeing  the  Comte  with 
a  malignant  look,  now  advanced,  and  rudely  placed  his  hands  on 
his  shoulders,  saying  in  a  brutal  tone,  *  A  truce  to  talk :  I  summon 
you  in  the  name  of  the  nation.' 

The  Comte  shook  off  the  man's  hand. 
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*  All  in  good  time,  my  friend.  No  one  is  taken  from  his  home 
in  this  country  of  ours  without  being  allowed  to  verify  his  paper 
of  arrest.' 

*  You  must  take  our  word  for  it.  Do  you  require  force  ?  If 
so,  we  have  it  here  and  will  employ  it.* 

The  Comte  de  la  Beauce  looked  at  the  dozen  gendarmes,  and 
then  glanced  round  the  courtyard,  where  already  more  than  fifty  of 
his  tenants  had  assembled,  armed,  some  with  guns,  others  with 
pitchforks,  flaUs,  or  other  implements  of  agriculture. 

*  My  friend,'  said  he,  politely,  *  I  beg  to  call  to  your  notice 
that  you  are  not  the  most  powerful  here ;  neither  are  you  in  your 
own  house,  but  in  mine,  so  be  pleased  to  preserve  your  manners.' 

The  fierce  municipal  would  have  made  a  rude  answer,  but  the 
other  calmed  him.  ^  Citoyen  Paumier,'  he  whispered,  *  use  force 
only  in  extremity.  Let  us  first  listen  to  what  the  "  suspect "  has 
to  say,  we  may  perhaps  hear  something  that  will  support  the 
accusations  against  him.'  Then  turning  to  the  Comte,  he  said 
politely,  *  Citoyen,  we  are  but  instruments  in  the  hands  of  those 
above  us.  We  have  no  wish  to  employ  force ;  indeed  the  force  we 
bring  is  only  the  guard  to  be  left  to  see  that  the  seals  I  shall  have 
to  place  on  your  papers  remain  imtouched.  I  knew  that  Monsieur, 
that  is — Citoyen  de  Fonville — was  a  law-abiding  man  who  would 
follow  us  without  resistance  to  clear  his  character.' 

*  You  have  judged  me  rightly,  monsieur,'  answered  La  Beauce. 
*Let  the  law  take  its  course.  I  have  no  wish  to  resist  or  to 
escape.  Allow  me  a  few  minutes  to  make  preparations,  and  I  will 
order  my  coach,  that  we  may  return  to  Chartres  with  more  comfort 
than  you  seem  to  have  found  in  making  your  journey  here.  Enter 
the  house,  monsieur,  and  do  your  duty.' 

With  these  words  he  led  the  way  to  his  room.  The  two 
municipals  put  together  as  many  of  his  papers  as  they  found  in 
his  bureau,  and  placed  seals  on  all  places  where  papers  might  be 
concealed.  He  that  had  been  called  Paumier  did  this  with  a 
defiant  air,  as  though  he  suspected  concealment  and  evasion ;  but 
the  other,  who  indeed  was  the  deputy  mayor  of  Chartres,  restrained 
his  associate  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

Virginie  meanwhile  had  been  preparing  for  her  departure  with 
her  boy,  for  she  was  determined  not  to  separate  from  her  husband 
under  any  pretence.  She  took  care  to  have  refreshments  served 
to  the  gendarmes,  and  had  a  table  laid  for  the  two  municipals. 
Celim^ne  aided  her  to  the  best  of  her  abilities  and  insisted  on 
accompanying  her  friend,      St.  Aubray  had  disappeared.      At 
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length  the  business  of  sealing  was  completed,  and  Citoyen  Paumier 
rudely  announced  it  was  time  to  be  oflF.  The  night  had  set  in  ;  at 
the  door  was  the  carriage,  a  large  roomy  vehicle  capable  of  hold- 
ing six  people,  or  more,  with  ease.  The  Comte  de  la  Beauce 
appeared,  and  with  him  Virginie,  the  boy,  and  C^lim^ne. 

*  We  want  no  women,'  cried  Paumier. 

*  Monsieur '  began  Virginie, 

*  There  is  no  such  person  as  "  Monsieur,"  citoyenne.' 

*  Citoyen,'  said  Virginie,  *  till  my  husband  is  consigned  to 
prison  it  is  my  duty  to  be  with  him,  and  with  him  I  go,' 

*  What  you  wish  may  be  one  thing,  and  what  we  permit  another, 
ma  belle  citoyenne^  said  Paumier,  twirling  his  moustaches.  But 
the  deputy  mayor  again  stepped  in  and  appeased  his  truculent 
colleague,  and  they  advanced  to  the  door,  Paumier  grumbling  the 
while  at  the  leniency  of  his  confrere. 

But  when  they  reached  the  door  what  a  sight  burst  on  their 
startled  vision !  The  whole  courtyard  was  filled  with  men  holding 
torches,  and  all  armed,  and  in  front  were  St.  Aubray  and  Jean 
Durand,  The  gendarmes  were  standing  to  their  arms  round  the 
carriage,  but  were  evidently  not  prepared  for  much  resistance.  At 
the  sight  of  the  Comte  a  great  shout  was  raised  that  his  arrest 
should  not  be  permitted,  mingled  with  loud  cries  of  *Vive 
Monsieur  le  Comte  et  Madame  la  Comtesse  ! ' 

Paumier  stepped  up  to  La  Beauce  and  placed  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  saying  to  Nichol,  the  other  municipal,  *  Said  I  not  he 
ought  to  be  ironed  ?  ' 

Nichol  grew  pale  ;  he  was  a  man  of  parchment  and  not  a  man 
of  war.  But  La  Beauce,  again  putting  the  rough  hand  aside,  ob- 
served calmly — 

*  Monsieur,  or  Citoyen  Paumier,  if  you  wish  to  preserve  your 
life,  and  the  lives  of  your  friends,  you  had  better  remember  where 
you  are,  and  allow  me  to  address  a  few  words  to  my  friends.' 

Paumier  growled  ^  As  you  will ;  recollect  I  have  a  pistol  to  blow 
your  brains  out  at  the  first  attempt  to  escape.' 

*  Nothing  is  further  from  my  thoughts,'  said  La  Beauce,  and 
advancing  to  the  estrade  of  the  portico  from  which  he  had 
addressed  his  tenants  under  very  diflferent  circumstances  he  said : 

*  My  friends,  I  thank  you  for  being  here,  for  you  will  see  an 
instance  of  respect  for  the  laws,  and  such  authorities  as  exist  in 
this  our  poor  country,  that  I  hope  you  may  profit  by.    I  am 

summoned  to  account  for  my  conduct '  Here  there  were  loud 

shouts,  *  We  will  not  have  you  go ! ' 
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•  You  would  not  have  me  unable  to  give  a  clear  account  of  my- 
self? You  know  my  life  here  for  these  many  years  past,  and  you 
know  therefore  that  I  have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  nothing 
that  any  law  can  say  is  wrong.  I  am  no  plotter.  I  have  never 
corresponded  with  the  enemies  of  France,  nor  raised  recruits  to 
resist  the  law.  I  have  lived  peacefully  among  you,  for,  I  hope, 
your  advantage,  and  if  any  man  have  aught  against  me  let  him 
now  state  it.'  Here  there  were  loud  cries  of  *  You  have  been  a 
father  to  us,'  *  You  have  been  our  preserver,'  ^  Vive  M.  le  Comte ! ' 
*  Very  well,'  continued  the  Comte,  *  then  having  nothing  to  fear 
ought  I  shew  an  example  of  violence  ?  Ought  I  to  resist  ?  No  !  I 
will  never  willingly  be  the  cause  of  trouble  to  you ;  you  have  already 
enough  to  bear.  Therefore,  my  friends,  wish  me  God's  speed,  and 
let  me  quietly  go  that  I  may  be  sooner  back  among  you.' 

He  was  silent,  and  St.  Aubray  advanced  to  speak.  ^  M.  le  Comte,' 
lie  said,  *  my  very  dear  cousin,  we  have  no  desire  to  hurt  the  men 
who  came  to  search  for  you         ' 

But  La  Beauce  interrupted  him.  *My  dear  cousin,  you  must 
allow  me  to  judge  in  this  matter.  Your  intentions  are  good,  but 
you  are  young  and  hot-headed.' 

*But,  Etienne,'  cried  St.  Aubray,  *  distrust  these  Parisians 
who ' 

*  Franfois,'  interrupted  La  Beauce,  *  must  I  remind  you  that 
this  is  my  house,  that  I  will  not  be  dictated  to  here,  and  that  I 
intend  to  leave  for  Chartres,  with  these  my  friends,  this  very  night, 
and,  if  force  is  resorted  to,  my  own  life  is  the  first  you  shall  take. 
My  dear  cousin,' he  said  in  milder  accents,  *you  will  spoil  my 
cause  by  your  resistance ;  for  God's  sake,  let  me  be  the  judge ; '  then 
turning  to  the  tenants  he  added,  *  Adieu,  my  friends !  I  trust  to  your 
good  feelings,  to  your  love  for  me  and  my  family,  to  let  my  coach 
with  these  brave  men,  who  are  only  doing  their  duty,  pass  through 
your  ranks.'  With  these  words  he  gave  his  hand  to  Virginie,  who 
was  carrying  the  boy  fast  asleep  in  her  arms,  and  led  her  down 
the  steps  towards  the  carriage;  The  crowd  rushed  towards  them, 
and,  overpowering  the  feeble  resistance  of  the  gendarmes,  sur- 
rounded the  two,  seizing  their  hands,  their  clothes,  anything  they 
could  reach,  and  covering  them  with  kisses,  shouting,  and  crying 
the  while.  Foremost  among  them  were  St.  Aubray  and  Jean 
Durand.  The  latter  took  the  little  Jacques  from  his  mother's 
arms  to  keep  him  from  the  crowd,  while  the  Comte  embraced  his 
cousin.  *  Thou  knowest,  Francois,'  he  whispered,  *  it  is  useless  to 
resist.'     *  But,'  whispered   St.  Aubray,  *  these  men  keep  their 
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innocent  king  in  prison.'  ^I  am  not  a  king,'  said  the  Gomte 
gaily,  *  there  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  keeping  watch  over  me.' 
Then  struggling  to  the  carriage,  he  first  placed  Virginie,  the 
child,  and  Celim^ne,  then  extricating  the  two  municipals,  who  were 
somewhat  hustled  by  the  crowd,  he  made  them  mount,  and  entered 
himself.  Two  of  the  gendarmes  clambered  outside,  and,  amid  the 
cries  of  the  tenants,  the  heavy  vehicle  lumbered  oflF. 

It  was  midnight  when  they,  arrived  at  Chartres.  They  were 
driven  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  the  Comte  de  la  Beauce,  havings 
embraced  his  wife,  was  told  to  alight  there ;  while  Virginie,  the 
boy,  and  Celimtee  had  to  seek  a  lodging  for  the  night  in  the 
inn. 

The  two  women  seemed  to  have  changed  natures,  for,  while  the 
wife  was  dissolved  in  tears,  the  girl  busied  herself  in  making  little 
Jacques  comfortable,  and  then  did  her  best  to  calm  her  friend. 
But  little  sleep  they  enjoyed  that  night.  Pale  and  haggard  next 
morning  Virginie  sallied  from  the  hotel  to  seek  her  husband  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville.  By  the  side  of  the  door,  as  she  issued  from 
it,  she  found  the  faithful  Jean,  and  with  him  the  smiling  Louison. 

*  What,'  she  cried,  *you  here,  Jean — and  you,  Louison  ?  * 

^  Madame,'  said  he,  as  he  respectfully  kissed  the  hand  she  gave 
him,  ^  where  should  I  be  if  not  with  you  ? '  Whereupon  Louison 
cried,  *  Comnie  tu  es  bete,  allezJ 

Somehow  the  presence  of  Jean  and  Louison  gave  her  confi- 
dence. It  was  the  first  time  she  had  smiled  since  the  arrest,  and 
now  as  she  traversed  the  streets  of  Chartres,  so  well  remembered 
in  the  happy  time  when  she  used  to  visit  Madame  de  la  Rosiere, 
with  this  faithful  friend  as  her  escort,  for  Louison  joined  Celim^ne 
and  petit  Jacques,  she  seemed  to  have  more  hope. 

At  the  Hotel  de  Ville  she  was  told  she  could  not  see  the 
Comte,  that  he  was  under  examination.  She  was  kept  waiting 
hours,  and  when  she  did  see  him  it  was  but  for  a  moment.  La 
Beauce  was  pale.  He  had  been  insulted  and  brow-beaten  by  the 
municipals,  but  his  natural  shrewdness  and  tact  had  enabled  him 
to  come  out  of  the  examination  with  credit.  He  had  also  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  his  temper,  a  most  essential  thing.  He  told 
Virginie  that  he  feared  there  was  no  chance  of  his  release  without 
being  sent  to  Paris,  and  bade  her  prepare  to  follow  him.  He 
cheered  her  by  assuring  her  that  all  would  go  well,  that  there  was 
nothing  against  him,  absolutely  no  evidence  being  produced.  On 
her  arrival  at  Paris  he  bade  her  seek  M.  Petion,  the  mayor,  who 
was  under  obligation  to  him,  and  to  find  out  from  that  official  the 
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prison  to  which  he  had  been  consigned.  He  could  not  tell  when 
he  was  to  be  sent  to  Paris,  nor  did  he  think  the  ofGcials  would 
isform  him  of  their  plans  till  the  last  moment,  as  he  fancied  they 
feared  he  might  be  rescued  b;  his  friends.  Already  his  guards 
were  very  numerous  and  the  precautions  taken  very  strict. 

Yirginie  listened  to  his  instructions  with  attention.  She 
had  great  control  over  her  feelings,  and  was  anxious  her  husband 
should  be  spared  the  emotion  her  tears  would  cause.  It  was  only 
at  the  last  moment  when  she  threw  her  arms  around  his  neck  and 
bade  him  adieu  that  she  fairly  broke  down.  The  C!omte  strove  to 
reassure  her,  and  she,  making  a  mighty  effort,  stifled  her  sobs,  and 
left  the  room  outwardly  calm,  but  the  prey  to  inward  remorse.  In 
this  accusation  coming  from  Paris  she  fancied  she  traced  the  anger 
of  her  father.  It  was  a  judgment  on  her  for  her  desertion  and 
flight.  That  night  she  prayed  that  the  vengeance  might  be 
turned  against  her,  and  that  her  husband,  who  was  innocent  of 
all  cause  of  offence,  might  be  spared. 

The  Comte's  fears  were  quickly  realised ;  two  days  after  he  was 
sent  to  Paris  without  a  word  to  Virginie.  But  the  faithful  Jean 
was  on  the  watch,  and  saw  him  conveyed  to  a  miserable  vehicle 
manacled  like  a  felon,  and  escorted  by  four  gendarmes.  The 
evening  of  the  same  day  Virginie  and  her  l>arty,  to  whom  was 
added  Jean  Durand,  started  in  a  coach  to  follow  her  husband. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

JACQUES'  NEW  VENTURE. 


Jacques  le  Blanc  did  not  waste  his  time  in  Paris.  He  could  not 
bear  to  be  idle.  He  had  a  sincere  pleasure  in  his  work,  a  pride 
such  as  every  artist  feels  in  the  successful  results  of  his  achieve- 
ments. And  Jacques  avowed  himself  an  artist.  To  him  his 
work  was  as  absorbing  as  writing  is  to  the  author  or  painting 
to  the  painter.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  watch  him  in  his  happy  time 
at  Sevres,  mixing  a  sauce  or  lightly  frothing  a  80uff.6.  He  was 
quite  absorbed  in  the  operation,  and  as  the  sauce  assumed  the 
right  appearance  or  the  souffle  rose  beneath  his  hand,  a  seraphic 
expression  lighted  his  countenance  and  he  beamed  with  satisfac- 
tion. At  such  moments  the  most  careless  marmiton  might 
trifle  with  him,  at  other  times  he  was  severe  enough  with  his  staff. 
*  See  you,*  he  was  wont  to  observe,  *  a  good  chef  is  like  the  com- 
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mander  of  an  army,  he  must  make  the  most  of  a  right  moment, 
for,  once  that  is  past,  in  place  of  victory  you  have  disaster.' 

Now  Virginie  had  left  him  it  was  doubly  necessary  for  him 
to  occupy  his  mind  with  bis  casseroles  and  his  hains-marie. 
He  required,  too,  the  occupation  aflforded  by  superintending  a 
large  establishment  to  enable  him  tp  expend  the  superfluous 
energy  of  his  sanguine  constitution. 

He  was  not  long  before  he  settled  his  life  in  Paris.  His  keen 
eye  and  shrewd  business  mind  saw  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Salle  de  Manage,  where  the  Assembly  now  met,  he  might  start  a 
cafe  with  every  chance  of  success.  The  well-known  cafes  of  the 
Palais  Royal  were  not  handy  for  the  busy  members  of  the 
Assembly.  Already  he  knew  many  of  these  men,  for  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  good  chef  had  procured  him  much  of  their  custom  on 
their  way  to  Versailles.  So  having  found  a  suitable  local  in 
one  of  the  streets  leading  from  the  Tuileries  garden,  in  which  the 
Salle  de  Manage  stood,  to  the  Eue  St.  Honore,he  started  his  cafe, 
which  he  called  *  the  Cafe  de  la  Grande  Nation.'  On  the  ground 
floor  he  had  his  large  dining-room  with  many  small  tables ;  on  the 
entresol,  several  small  rooms  where  the  members  could  entertain 
their  friends,  talk  over  business  undisturbed,  or  give  the  little 
dinner  to  the  objects  of  their  devotion  which  even  the  stern 
legislators  did  not  despise.  Above  were  the  small  apartments 
reserved  for  his  private  use,  where  he  had  a  room  for  friend 
Euusselet,  and  a  fine  chamber,  elaborately  decorated,*  in  which 
was  placed  all  the  pretty  furniture  from  Virginie's  room  at 
Sevres. 

So  it  happened  that,  as  at  the  Couronne  d'Or  the  notables  of 
the  J^tats  GSneraux  passed  his  hospitable  house  and  stayed  some- 
times to  partake  of  his  cheer,  so  now  the  'Cafe  de  la  Grrande 
Nation'  became  the  resort  of  the  politicians  of  the  Be  volution. 
They  came  and  feasted  and  went  their  way,  like  figures  in  a 
magic  lantern,  one  succeeding  the  other  as  the  Eevolution,  *  like 
Saturn,  devoured  its  own  children.' 

Jacques  presented  much  the  same  appearance.  Still  he  wore 
the  spotless  white  coat,  cap  and  apron,  with  the  sharp  knife  stuck 
in  his  girdle.  But  the  man  was  changed.  Although  he  was  now, 
or  thought  he  was,  a  revolutionist,  although  he  hated  aristocrats, 
and  shouted  with  the  full  power  of  his  lungs,  *  Vive  la  Nation ! ' 
his  simple  belief  that  things  would  right  themselves  was  shaken. 
His  own  gaiety  was  gone.  From  habit,  his  ready  tongue  had 
always  a  civil  answer  for  those  who  chose  to  patronise  his  house. 
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The  shrewd  eye  was  as  quick  to  detect  a  fault,  and  the  sharp 
tongue  was  as  merciless  and  catting  to  those  in  his  service  who 
failed  in  their  duty.  Ever  ready  and  active  himself,  he  would 
put  up  with  no  laziness  or  carelessness  in  others.  But  he  rarely 
smiled.  The  pleasant  jest  was  turned  to  bitter  sarcasm.  The 
merry  wrinkles  round  his  eyes  were  now  deepened  into  furrows 
which  gave  a  melancholy  expression  to  his  features,  while  his 
hair  beneath  his  cap  was  grizzled  and  his  forehead  much  balder. 

*  One  changes  not  a  crown,'  he  said  to  Rousselet  with  a  sad  smile, 

*  be  it  only  a  "  couronne  d'or,"  without  much  trouble.  Seest  thou, 
even  Louis,  an  easier-going  man  than  I,  is  visibly  older  since  he 
has  changed  his  house  of  entertainment.' 

His  cafe  soon  became  one  of  the  best  managed  in  Paris.  He 
had  a  *  bouille-baisse '  for  the  Provenpaux,  which,  even  young  M. 
Barbaroux  acknowledged,  was  equal  to  any  to  be  had  in  Marseilles 
itself,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  was  a  great  admission,  the 
Marseillais  being  quite  as  much  in  love  with  their  town  then  as 
they  are  at  present.  Mirabeau  and  Danton,  both  lovers  of  good 
cheer,  praised  his  wines  and  lauded  his  dishes.  Even  the  pale 
cheek  of  Robespierre  became  flushed  after  having  dined  at  the 

*  Grrande  Nation,'  though  he  appeared  there  only  when  dining  at 
the  expense  of  a  friend,  for  the  economic  Maximilien,  lodging 
over  a  furniture  shop  hard  by  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  was  a  man 
of  simple  tastes,  and,  as  Jacques  expressed  it,  ^did  but  small 
justice  to  his  dinner.' 

It  was  only  with  men  he  had  to  deal,  and  of  them  he  was  very 
observant.  For  what  they  did,  provided  they  did  not  interfere  with 
him,  he  cared  little.  Rousselet,  it  is  true,  brought  him  the  news 
each  evening,  telling  him  how  things  went,  or  rather  how  they  did 
not  go.  *  Do  not  these  Royalists  obstruct  in  every  possible  way?  Is 
not  the  Austrian  woman  ever  intriguing  ?  Is  she  not  said  to  have 
gained  Mirabeau  himself,  the  tribune  of  the  people?'  Alas! 
Mirabeau  is  struck  down.  In  the  midst  of  his  triumphant  career 
death  overtakes  him !  He  is  mourned  for  by  all.  By  none  more 
than  friend  Jacques,  at  whose  house  he  has  been  a  constant  visitor. 
Done  has  he  now  with  good  eating  and  good  drinking.  A  public 
funeral  is  voted  him,  and  Jacques,  from  old  admiration,  sallied 
forth  to  see  him  carried  to  the  Pantheon,  newly  dedicated  *  Aux 
grands  hommes,  La  Patrie  reconnaissante.'  He  is  to  be  the  first 
buried  there.  Perhaps  it  was  lucky  he  died  when  he  did.  Per- 
haps had  he  lived  he  might  have  altered  history.  Who  can  tell? 
Not  we  who  live  suflBciently  far  off  calmly  to  view  the  time  in 
VOL.  XVI.  NO.  xci.  c 
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which  he  lived ;  nor  could  Jacques,  or  those  who,  like  him,  were  in 
the  midst  of  that  excitable  Paris  where  such  things  are  happening 
and  to  happen. 

All  Paris  was  roused  on  June  22,  1791,  for  at  ten  o'clock  that 
morning  the  cannon  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  fired,  and  the  tocsin 
bells  seemed  to  warn  good  patriots  that  something  serious  had 
happened.  Jacques  hastened  to  his  door,  and  found  every  window 
and  door  occupied  by  eager  heads  demanding  news. 

*  Citoyen  Le  Blanc,'  cried  one  of  Jacques'  neighbours,  a  brisk 
little  perruquier,  or  hairdresser,  *  knowest  thou  what  it  means  ? ' 

Jacques  shook  his  head.     *  Not  I,  neighbour,'  he  said. 

*  Perhaps,'  cried  one  from  a  window,  *  M.  Veto  has  said  "  No  " 
once  too  often.' 

*  Or  the  Austrian  woman  hung  herself  in  her  garters ! '  cried 
another,  at  which  they  all  laughed. 

*  Peate ! '  cried  a  tailor  living  opposite,  *  it  would  be  a  good 
riddance ;  and  yet,'  added  he,  with  the  self-complacency  of  a  true 
Frenchman, '  it  would  be  a  pity — une  belle  femme — ma  foi  I ' 

*  One  more  or  less,  what  does  it  signify,'  cried  the  perruquier 
philosophically. 

*Hast  thou  not  enough  with  thy  belle  femnie?'  cried  the 
shrill  voice  of  the  tailor's  wife.  *  To  thy  work ;  what  hast  thou  to 
do  with  Austrian  women  ? '  At  which  the  tailor  retired  grumbling. 

*At  least  we  would  like  to  know!'  And  the  neighbours 
laughed  again,  for  they  knew  who  ruled  that  house. 

Now  members  of  the  Assembly  were  seen  hurrying  to  the 
Salle  de  Manage.  *Did  they  know?'  asked  all;  but  they 
answered  *  Nothing,  we  have  been  summoned  in  haste,'  and 
hurried  on. 

Then  aides-de-camp  of  the  SieurMotier(no  longer  known  under 
his  aristocratic  name  of  La  Fayette)  were  seen  dashing  through 
the  streets.     *  What  news  ?  what  news  ? '  is  shouted  to  them. 

*  The  King  has  been  stolen  away ! '  they  shout  as  they  gallop  on, 

*  What,  gone  ?  ah,  the  scelerata !  Have  they  done  this  at  last, 
these  aristocrats  ? '  so  cry  the  people. 

The  excitement  is  tremendous,  and  all  rush  to  the  Salle  de 
Manage,  where  the  representatives  are  holding  a  meeting  declared 
permanent.  Alas,  too  true !  the  King  has  gone  I  Jacques,  having 
heard  the  news,  retired  to  his  business.  *  Alas,  poor  King! '  he  thinks 
to  himself.  *  Art  thou  gone  for  good  ? '  and  he  pityingly  hopes  he 
may  escape.  But  people  must  dine,  king  or  no  king,  so  Jacques  is 
soon  busy  as  ever.  Towards  mid-day  two  men  came  to  the  ^  Grande 
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NaUon '  to  breakfast.  One  has  been  there  often  before.  Jacques 
recognised  M.  Danton,  had  even  seen  him  at  the  Jacobins  club,  and 
heard  him  speak.  His  stout  Herculean  form  was  well  known  in  Paris, 
where  the  president  of  the  Gordeliera^  section  was  popular  enough. 
A  general  negligence  of  appearance  seemed  to  betoken  an  easy- 
going disposition,  but  the  bright  eye  showed  a  mighty  energy 
lying  dormant,  and,  combined  with  the  loud  voice  and  command- 
ing manner  of  speaking,  indicated  no  common  man.  With  him 
was  a  slight  young  man  of  about  thirty-two,  nervously  energetic, 
with  thin  sallow  face  and  bright  dark  eyes.  Danton  called  him  by 
the  name  of  Camille.  It  was  Camille  Desmoulins,  whose  writings 
Jacques  had  admired,  who  in  the  early  part  of  the  troubles  had 
appointed  himself  *  Procureur  de  la  Lanteme.'  He  was  a  well- 
known  Corddier^  but  his  hesitation  in  speaking  prevented  his 
playing  as  great  a  part  in  the  Hevolution  as  his  friend  Danton. 

These  two  sat  together  and  conversed  in  loud  tones,  and 
Jacques  heard  Camille  pouring  forth  his  usual  eloquent  sarcasms 
with  endless  flow. 

*  Tant  mieux/  cried  he,  *  so  things  march  towards  a  Eepublic. 
I  feel  inclined  to  cry  "  Vive  le  Eoi !  "  now  he  has  gone.' 

*  Cry  rather,'  said  Danton  in  his  loud  voice,  * "  Vive  le  Peuple ! " 
for  from  this  moment  the  people  is  king.' 

*  Eobespierre,'  laughed  Camille,  *  is  afraid  of  another  St.  Bar- 
tholomew of  Patriots.  Poor  Maximilien !  thou  wert  ever  of  a 
timorous  nature  from  thy  boyhood.  Thou  fearest  for  thyself. 
Pshaw !  there  are  patriots  enough.  In  vain  I  tried  to  reassure  him 
by  telling  him  it  was  liouis  has  done  for  himself,  that  if  a  St. 
Bartholomew  were  to  take  place  it  would  not  be  of  patriots — au 
contraire.  Yet  he  would  not  be  comforted,  but  tried  to  escape 
observation  by  hiding  like  the  ostrich.  Thy  deeds  will  declare 
thy  presence,  hide  as  thou  wilt,  poor  Maximilien ! ' 

And  then  he  went  ofif  into  Roman  history,  seeking  a  parallel  to 
the  present  state  of  afifairs  in  Tacitus  and  Sallust,  comparing 
Robespierre  to  Sylla  *in  blue  coat  and  brass  buttons,'  and, 
harresco  referenSj  nankeen  trousers.  Mockingly  he  spoke,  with 
a  fizz  of  bubbling  eloquence  like  champagne,  and  Danton  lazily 
listened  and  laughed,  putting  in  occasionally  a  sledge-hammer 
sentence.  He  loved  the  trees,  the  fields,  the  country,  this  man 
whose  name  caused  so  many  to  tremble,  and  most  he  loved  to 
listen  to  talk  like  Camille's,  which  gave  scope  to  his  wild  imagi- 
nation, for  he,  as  a  contemporary  said,  saw  everything  in  an 
exaggerated  or  inverted  form. 

c  2 
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So  passed  the  arternoon,  and  still  there  was  no  news  of  the 
King.  And  the  sun  went  down  and  rose  again,  and  Paris  was 
without  its  Sovereign.  Yet  things  went  on  much  as  usual,  save 
that  the  busts  of  Louis  XVI.  mysteriously  disappeared,  and  all 
mention  of  the  King,  in  shops  and  signs,  somehow  vanished.  It 
was  Monday,  June  20,  that  the  King  left ;  it  was  Saturday  that 
he  returned.  Rousselet  and  Jacques  saw  the  royal  party  pass. 
Placards  had  been  posted  up  ordering  the  people  to  receive  the 
King  in  silence:  ^  he  who  applauded  the  King  was  to  be  beaten,  he 
who  insulted  him  hung.' 

Jacques  saw  the  ^  new  betdine '  approach,  with  the  three  gardes 
du  corps  firmly  bound  on  the  box.  The  King  was  feebly  smiling 
from  the  window.  In  his  embarrassment  he  greeted  the  oiScials 
who  met  him  with  *  Eh  hieUy  me  voila  I '  but  the  Queen,  whom 
Jacques  saw  for  a  moment,  did  not  smile.  *  Great  Grod ! '  thought 
he,  ^  is  that  the  woman  I  saw  pass  the  Couronne  d'Or  two  years 
ago?'  Her  hair  was  quite  white,  changed  they  say  by  that 
night's  anxiety.    Thus  they  were  taken  back  to  the  Tuileries. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

THE  MARCH  OF  EVENTS. 


The  world  in  which  Jacques  lived  quickly  returned  to  its  ordi- 
nary existence.  Again  the  cafe  was  frequented  by  the  members 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  even  more  by  the  members  of 
the  lately  dissolved  National  Assembly,  who,  by  the  self-denying 
clause  they  themselves  had  made,  could  not  sit  in  the  new  house, 
but  who  naturally  haunted  the  place  from  which  they  were  ex- 
cluded. Many  rumours  reached  Jacques  from  their  conversation  : 
rumours  of  wars,  of '  Monsieur '  and  the  Comte  d'Artois  at  the 
head  of  Austrians  and  Prussians  innumerable  coming  to  crush 
Paris  and  destroy  all  good  patriots ;  rumours  of  treason  every- 
where. 

Although  Jacques  had  a  great  feeh'ng  of  reverence  for  the 
royal  power,  he  was  a  good  patriot  on  one  point :  he  hated  the 
emigris.  He  could  not  understand  how  any  Frenchmen  could 
fight  against  their  brethren,  even  if  they  thought  their  cause  a 
good  one.  They  were  fighting  for  a  tyranny,  a  tyranny  which  the 
King  himself  had  agreed  to  abolish.  And  if  they  made  a  pretence 
of  freeing  the  King,  that  was  in  his  opinion,  and  he  represented 
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tbe  great  majority  of  Frenchmen,  a  mere  excuse.  The  King  was 
now  the  First  Hepresentative  Magistrate  of  the  kingdom,  and  no  one 
(at  that  time)  wished  him  harm  if  he  could  only  be  persuaded  not 
to  plot  with  the  enemies  of  his  country.  Messieurs  the  brothers 
of  the  King  he  viewed  as  traitors  and  cowards,  whose  desertions 
had  done  infinite  harm  to  the  nation,  and  even  to  the  King. 

So  Jacques  shouted  as  a  good  patriot,  A  baa  lea  ennemia  de 
la  Patrie!  and  straightway  went  and  enregistered  himself  at 
the  bureau  of  his  section  as  a  volunteer.  He  was  perhaps  not 
sorry  that  the  committee  found  him  unfit  for  service.  He  was  too 
old  and  too  fat  to  serve.  But  he  gave  of  his  superfluity  what 
was  thought  by  his  neighbours  a  large  sum,  to  purchase  supplies 
of  war,  and  to  enable  others  more  fit  than  he  to  join  the  army  on 
the  frontier. 

*  It  is  right,'  he  said  to  his  neighbour  the  pemcquieTy  a  very 
keen  politician,  *  it  is  right  to  give  what  one  has.  The  Prussians 
shall  not  enter  Paris.  As  a  last  resort  I  myself,  though  deemed 
unfit  for  service,  will  man  the  ramparts  and  oppose  my  breast  to 
the  enemy.'  And  the  stout  fellow  stuck  out  his  breast,  and  waved 
his  long  knife  with  a  most  defiant  air,  for  he  really  meant  what 
he  said,  and  was  no  coward.  His  conduct  gained  him  the  respect 
of  his  section.  Citoyen  Jacques  was  a  man  of  importance,  though, 
as  he  said,  he  left  the  government  to  more  experienced  men.  *  I 
know  too  much  of  my  own  trade  not  to  understand  that  experience 
is  eveiything,  and  making  consommia  and  volrau-vent  won't  teach 
me  how  to  manage  the  aflfairs  of  my  own  country.'  One  change 
he  made  at  this  time  that  caused  him  much  personal  discomfort. 
He  sacrificed  the  white  cap  he  had  worn  so  many  years,  and 
mounted  in  its  stead  a  red  night-cap,  which  he  felt  was  more  a 
concession  to  his  patrons  than  an  expression  of  his  own  opinion. 
Citoyen  Robespierre  noticed  this  night-cap  at  once,  and  congra- 
tulated Jacques  on  thus  declaring  his  principles,  and  Jacques  was 
wise  enough  to  reply,  *  Ab,  Monsieur  Eobespierre,  I  cannot  do 
better  than  follow  where  you  lead.'  Robespierre  was  very  ac- 
cessible to  flattery,  and  was  evidently  pleased.  It  was  said  by  one 
who  knew  him  well  that  *  no  smile  of  confidence  ever  graced  his 
lips,  which  were  generally  contracted  by  the  bitter  laugh  of  that 
envy  which  would  pass  itself  for  disdain.'  If  ever  he  smiled  it 
was  when  he  was  flattered,  and  thus  he  smiled  at  Jacques.  Camille 
Desmoulins  laughed  merrily  when  he  saw  the  change,  and  called 
Jacques  *  a  blano-ma/nger  with  a  cherry  on  the  top— the  fruit  of 
liberty  on  the  milk  of  human  kindness,'  but  Jacques  replied  that 
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as  a  good  cook  he  knew  it  was  the  fruit  that  gave  a  character  to 
the  dish. 

Thus  passed  the  time  till  August  10,  1792.  On  that  day 
even  Jacques,  who  did  not  now  much  trouble  himself  at  cannon- 
firing  and  bell-ringing,  being  used  to  such  noises,  could  not  but 
notice  the  ferment.  The  terror  of  traitors  had  worked  so  long 
that  the  people  were  quite  mad.  The  Hereditary  Chief  Repre- 
sentative was  said  to  be  plotting  with  his  brothers.  The  enemy 
were  approaching.  People  of  suspicious  aspect  were  passing  and  re- 
passing the  gates  of  the  Tuileries.  The  general  feeling  was  that  this 
must  finish.  So  people  flocked  on  all  sides  to  the  palace  armed,  and 
with  their  cannons.  The  King  and  royal  family  were  persuaded 
to  take  refuge  with  the  Assembly  in  the  Salle  de  Manage.  Left  with- 
out orders,  the  *  Suisses,'  and  some  of  the  section  of  the  Filles  de 
St.  Thomas,  at  first  succeeded  in  repelling  the  attack — nay,  one 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  an  experienced  officer,  watching  from 
a  shop  in  the  Carrousel,  affirmed  they  would  have  succeeded 
ultimately,  had  not  they  been  positively  ordered  to  give  way 
and  not  to  shoot.  Then  followed  a  general  massacre  of  these 
poor  fellows,  who  had  thus  sacrificed  themselves  to  their  sense  of 
discipline.  The  people's  blood  was  up,  and  the  poor  Suisses  were 
hunted  and  shot  down  wherever  found.  Jacques  learnt  all  these 
particulars  afterwards.  At  the  time  he  only  heard  firing  and 
distant  shouting,  and  saw  one  poor  fellow  pursued  and  cut  down 
in  his  street.  Not  one  of  those  who  looked  on  dared  to  cry 
shame,  and  Jacques  himself  shut  his  door  with  disgust  at  the 
sight.  Yet  even  he  could  not  help  feeling  the  contagion  of  the 
time,  viz.,  the  terrible*  fear  of  treachery.  Were  they  not  corre- 
sponding with  the  enemy,  these  men  ?  *  Vive  la  Nation !  A  bas 
les  traitres ! '  shouted  all  Paris,  and  with  them  Jacques. 

Bousselet  was  busy  that  day  with  his  section.  Great  was  his 
triumph  at  the  result.  'At  length,'  he  cried  that  night  to 
Jacques,  '  at  length  the  traitors  have  been  laid  low.  The  sove- 
reign people  have  asserted  themselves — no  more  vetoes.  The 
National  Representative  lodged  in  the  Temple,  patriotism  can 
keep  watch  on  him  and  his  family.  *  Ah,  my  friend,'  he  said  with 
real  emotion,  *  this  beautiful  Revolution  of  ours  can  now  inarch 
with  steady  pace.  No  longer  will  there  be  any  let  or  hindrance 
from  aristocrat  or  traitor.'    And  so  he  honestly  thought. 

That  night  Rousselet  talked  to  Jacques  of  Virginie.  It  was 
not  often  he  mentioned  her  name,  and  when  Jacques  occasionally 
alluded  to  his  daughter,  Rousselet  would  be  silent.    Although 
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Jacques  had  insisted  that  Yirginie  should  be  left  to  herself,  think- 
ing she  would  be  sure  to  return  to  him  in  due  time,  Bousselet 
had  been  over  to  Versailles  soon  after  the  flight  of  Virginie,  and 
had  by  his  inquiries  discovered  that  the  Comte  had  left  his  lodgings 
the  same  morning. 

This  fixed  the  guilt  on  La  Beauce.  The  thought  maddened 
him.  His  was  a  soul  given  to  brooding.  A  morose,  solitary  man, 
he  treasured  up  his  griefs.  However  busily  he  might  be  occupied, 
however  excited  about  the  state  of  afiairs,  thoughts  of  Virginie 
would  constantly  return,  and  his  hatred  of  the  man  who  he 
honestly  thought  had  brought  her  to  shame  increased.  With  his 
hatred  grew  and  intensified  his  desire  for  vengeance.  And  in 
these  days,  when  the  sections  of  Paris,  and  above  all  the  Grreat 
Mother  Society  of  the  Jacobins,  acting  through  the  Central  Com- 
mittee, became  a  real  power,  Rousselet  saw  his  dreams  of  ven- 
geance assuming  a  tangible  form.  If  he  were  to  denounce  this 
Comte  de  la  Beauce,  this  aristocrat  of  Chartres,  with  his  proud 
titles,  would  be  brought  to  Paris  as  a  ^  suspect,'  and  judged  there. 
He  had  long  thought  over  this  project,  yet  hitherto  his  upright 
nature  rebelled  against  the  idea  of  his  becoming  a  public  dSlateur. 
His  vengeance,  had  he  been  able  to  wreak  it  openly,  would  never 
have  faltered.  He  had  no  pity.  But  he  hesitated  long  before  he 
persuaded  himself  that  his  private  hate  and  the  public  good  were 
alike  interested.  The  Comte  was  an  aristocrat:  that  he  had 
wronged  him,  Bousselet,  was  an  accident  that  ought  not  to  have 
any  influence  either  way.  So  he  at  last  persuaded  himself  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  summon  this  man  to  Paris,  and  if  he  made  use  of 
the  wrong  the  Comte  had  brought  on  Jacques  to  bring  about  this 
end,  he  consoled  himself  with  the  idea,  derived  from  Marat,  that 
it  was  always  a  patriot's  duty  to  denounce  an  aristocrat  by  what- 
ever means  in  his  power.  Of  Virginie  he  never  reckoned ;  that 
she  had  slighted  him  for  this  man  did  not  lessen  his  love  for  her, 
it  only  sharpened  his  vengeance ;  and  if  she  suflFered  temporarily 
it  was  surely  a  necessary  penance,  expiatory  of  her  fault.  Her 
sin  be  upon  her  head.  Let  her  suSer,  if  she  must,  through  her 
paramour. 

*  Friend  Jacques,'  he  said,  *  thinkest  thou  sometimes  of  the 
villain,  La  Beauce,  who  robbed  thee  of  thy  daughter  ? ' 

Jacques  sighed.  The  Comte  had,  it  must  be  owned,  faded  greatly 
from  his  memory  these  last  three  years.  It  was  of  Virginie 
he  constantly  thought.  She  was  associated  in  his  mind  with  his 
past,  with  his  angel  wife  so  long  dead,  with  his  pride  and  pleasure 
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during  his  visits  to  the  convent  where  Virginie  had  been  educated, 
and  with  the  few  brief  days  of  happiness  before  his  fatal  day  of 
misunderstanding  and  her  flight.  Of  the  Comte  de  la  Beauce  he 
seldom  thought,  save  as  one  of  the  hated  aristocrats,  who  had  but 
acted  as  the  rest  of  his  traitorous  class. 

^Wouldst  thou  not,'  urged  Bousselet,  *  separate  thy  child 
from  that  aceUrat  ? ' 

^  I  would,'  said  Jacques,  *  give  all  I  possess  to  have  my  child 
back  again  with  me.  What  matter,'  he  continued,  now  his  tongue 
was  loosened,  ^  what  matter  if  she  cast  me  ofif  ?  Did  I  not  cast 
her  oflf  too  in  my  anger  ?  Alas,  we  do  ever  wrong  when  our  pas- 
sions get  the  better  of  us ! '  and  poor  Jacques  sighed  again. 

*  I  say  nothing  against  Virginie.  Thou  knowest  I  loved  her. 
But  this  aristocrat,'  said  Bousselet  bitterly,  *  shall  we  not  be 
revenged  on  him  ?  See  now,'  he  added,  coming  close  to  Jacques 
and  whispering,  *  I  have  only  to  denounce  him  at  the  Jacobins,  and 
quick  he  will  be  brought  to  Paris,  and  we  shall  have  him  in  our 
power.' 

*  Will  Virginie  come  to  Paris  with  him  ? '  asked  Jacques. 

*I  know  nothing  of  her  or  him,'  said  Bousselet,  quickly. 
*  What  necessity  for  inquiry  ?  He  lives  near  Chartres,  so  much  I 
have  ascertained,  and  carries  his  head  high.  Ah,  M.  de  la 
Beauce,  thou  mayst  yet  find  the  painter  of  poor  pots,  thou 
despisest  in  thy  pride,  thy  superior  in  power.'  And  he  thought 
of  the  one  interview  he  had  with  this  man,  and  the  vision  of  the 
vengeance  he  might  now  wreak  caused  a  grim  smile  to  rise  on  his 
melancholy  face. 

But  Jacques  was  uneasy.  ^Thinkest  thou  we  should  be 
hurting  Virginie  ? '  he  cried ;  '  I  would  rather  lose  my  right  hand 
than  cause  her  the  least  trouble,  though,  God  knows,  she  has 
caused  me  pain  enough.' 

Bousselet  pointed  out  that,  having  the  Comte  in  his  power,  he 
might  easily  force  his  terms  upon  him,  and  so  separate  him  from 
Virginie.  *  It  is  more  than  three  years  since  she  has  left,  possibly 
he  is  tired  of  her  and  she  is  no  longer  with  him.  In  that  case 
we  shall  hear  from  him  where  she  is.'  Then  he  proceeded  to 
work  up  Jacques'  anger  against  this  man  who  had  destroyed  his 
happiness  and  wrecked  his  life.  He  also  affirmed  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  a  good  patriot  to  denounce  all  such  canaille.  At  length 
Jacques  gave  way,  only  half  convinced,  and  said,  *  Eh  hien^  oui. 
Since  it  is  our  duty,  let  it  be  done.' 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

rousselet's  revenge. 

The  next  day  Rousselet  took  Jacqaes  to  the  Jacobins'  church. 
There  he,  Bousselet,  mounted  the  high  pulpit,  midway  between 
the  floor  and  the  ceiling,  so  that  the  voice  of  the  speaker  mighb 
carry,  and  thence  he  told  his  tale.  Though  Rousselet  had  much 
experience  in  public  speaking  he  was  no  orator,  but  he  felt  what 
he  said,  and  showed  it,  and  the  sincerity  of  every  word  caused 
every  word  to  tell.  He  drew  a  picture  of  the  aristocrat- seducer, 
and  painted  with  glowing  colours  the  agony  of  the  parent.  ^  The 
wrongs  of  the  people  are  due  to  these  causes,  they  cry  to  heaven 
for  vengeance,  and  shall  revenge  come  not  ?  Shall  this  society 
not  express  its  opinion  ?  Shall  not  quick  retribution  overtake 
this  man  ?  See,'  he  cried,  pointing  to  Jacques,  who  was  really 
melted  to  tears  by  the  recital  of  his  own  griefs,  *  see  the  father 
coming  to  us  to  beg  us  to  avenge  him.  Shall  we  falter? '  Loud 
cries  of  *  No,  no,'  resounded.  *  Shall  we  hesitate  to  grant  his  prayer 
and  restore  his  child  to  his  arms  ? '  Again  loud  cries.  *  I  move, 
then,  M.  le  President,  that  this  society  request  the  Commune  to 
take  up  this  matter  at  the  prayer  of  Citoyen  Jacques  le  Blanc ;  and 
that  Etienne  Fonville,  formerly  called  Comte  de  la  Beauce,  of 
Chartres,  be  declared  a  "  suspect "  and  brought  to  Paris  to  be 
interrogated.'  The  president  put  the  motion  to  the  assembly, 
and  it  was  passed  unanimously  amid  great  applause.  So  easy 
was  it  then  for  private  pique  and  revenge  to  destroy  a  man's  life. 

The  decree  of  the  Jacobins  was  carried  to  the  Commune, 
thence  to  the  Central  Committee,  and  quickly  transmitted  by 
them  to  the  sister  society  at  Chartres,  with  immediate  and  ter- 
rible results. 

The  kindly-hearted  Jacques  was,  however,  ill  at  ease.  Not- 
withstanding all  Rousselet  had  urged,  he  could  not  help  feeling 
that  perhaps  he  had  done  something  to  injure  Virginie.  Perhaps 
she  still  loved  this  man  for  whom  she  had  left  her  father  and  her 
home.  To  bring  him  to  Paris  might  expose  him  to  danger. 
Who  knew,  with  a  people  so  excitable,  who  had  already  done  so 
many  terrible  things,  what  might  happen  to  one  bearing  the 
aristocratic  name  of  Comte  de  la  Beauce  ?  Were  not  the  prisons 
full  of  *  suspects '  ?  Many  times  he  was  on  the  point  of  urging 
Rousselet  to  stop  the  dreadful  summons,  to  warn  the  Comte,  or 
at  least  strive  to  diminish  the  excitement  raised  against  him  in 
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the  Jacobins.  But  he  was  ashamed  of  confessing  his  weakness 
before  his  stem  friend.  Nevertheless  he  was  uneasy.  He  was 
tormented  in  his  sleep,  he  was  miserable.  One  night,  while  in 
this  sleepless  state,  he  heard  a  great  commotion  in  the  street. 
He  tried,  as  it  was  no  business  of  his,  to  force  himself  to  sleep, 
without  success.  So  at  last  he  jumped  out  of  bed  and  rushed  to 
the  window.  The  whole  street  was  thronged ;  men  with  pikes  and 
muskets,  holding  torches,  were  crowding  round  the  house  of  M. 
Pasquin,  a  banker  and  a  rich  man,  living  some  ten  doors  farther 
down.    Jacques  found  his  friend  the  permquier  at  his  window : 

*  Friend,'  he  asked,  *  what  is  it  they  wish  ? ' 

*They  search  the  house  of  Citoyen  Pasquin,'  answered  the 
man  of  powder  and  pomatum ;  *  he  is  ^'  suspect,"  and  has  arms, 
they  say,  concealed  in  his  house.' 

The  commotion  in  the  street  had  roused  all  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  windows  were  filled  with  heads.  M.  Pasquin  was  known 
to  them  all  as  a  good  man  ;  but  in  a  moment  this  quiet,  charitable 
man  became  in  the  eyes  of  all  an  object  of  suspicion,  a  traitor,  a 
d^devant  aristocrat,  a  plotter,  a  scSlSrat — who  knows  what  ?  Be- 
scarfed  municipals  were  hurrying  to  and  fro,  the  crowd  shouting 

*  A  bas  les  traitres ! '  mixed  with  ominous  cries  of  *  A  la  lanteme  ! ' 
The  neighbours  were  so  cowed  and  frightened  that  they  dared 
not  even  ask  a  question,  but  Jacques  perceiving  among  the 
officials  the  well-known  figure  of  Rousselet  called  to  him :  *  Have 
they  anything  against  M.  Pasquin?'  asked  Jacques  in  a  low 
voice. 

*  Nothing  as  yet,'  answered  Rousselet ;  *  they  search.' 

Some  time  after  Jacques  asked  again,  *  Have  they  found  any- 
thing?' 

*  Nothing,'  answered  Rousselet. 

*  What  are  they  about  to  do  ? '  asked  Jacques. 

*  Seals  will  be  placed  on  all  his  papers,  and  he  will  be  taken 
to  the  Abbaye  till  these  matters  are  cleared  up.' 

Jacques  closed  his  window.     *  Who  then  is  safe  ? '  he  thought. 

*  It  is  a  sin  and  a  scandal ' — so  thought  the  majority  of  Parisians ; 
but,  with  the  Prussians  at  the  gate,  and  traitors  evidently  among 
them,  men  were  afraid  to  interfere,  lest  they  too  should  be  thought 

*  suspect.'  It  was  not  their  business.  Alas,  whose  then?  So 
did  the  power  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  few  extreme  and  violent 
men,  in  that  dark  time,  and  for  some  time  to  come. 

Before  we  turn  from  Jacques  let  us  witness  one  more  scene 
at  the  *  Grande  Nation.'    Towards  the  end  of  August,  Citoyen 
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Danton — ^they  were  all  citoyena  now,  and  Danton  was  Minister  of 
Justice — Citoyen  Danton  came  to  Jacques  and  ordered  a  dinner. 
*  I  wish/  he  said,  *  an  excellent  dinner ;  see  thou  that  we  have 
a  private  room,  and  do  thou  do  the  service.  I  wish  for  no 
greedy  ears  to  hear  what  is  said.  I  know  thou  art  a  good  patriot, 
and  one  who  can  hold  his  tongue.'  Jacques  promised,  and  the 
dinner  was  ready.  Strange  guests  had  Minister  Danton  that  day. 
Bobespierre  was  there  and  his  follower  St.  Just,  Manuel,  and 
Billaud  de  Varenne,  Herault  de  Sechelles,  Camille  Desmoulins,  Collot 
d'Herbois,  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  Barrftre,  Marat,  and  several  others. 
The  convives  w6re  soon  deep  in  politics.  Danton  was  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  His  stentorian  voice  was  heard  by  Jacques 
leading  the  conversation.  The  pale  face  of  Eobespierre  was  paler 
than  usual.     Jacques  heard  him  say : 

*  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  things  have  arrived  at  such  a 
pass  that  the  power  of  controlling  aflFairs  must  be  surrendered  to 
the  people  from  whom  it  is  derived.' 

The  loud  voice  of  Danton  broke  in : — 

*  When  the  enemy  is  at  the  gates  the  country  must  be  declared 
in  danger,  but  more  than  that,  we  have  so  many  traitors  amongst 
us  that  we  have  every  reason  to  fear  for  our  republic.  Should 
things  go  wrong  on  the  frontier,  all  this  aristocratic  canaille  will 
rise  against  us,  and  we  are  lost,  and  with  us  the  republic.  We 
must  therefore  compromise  that  republic ;  we  must  have  blood, 
plenty  of  blood,  so  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  aristocrats  to 
forgive  the  people.' 

Bobespierre  grew  paler  if  possible,  and  Camille  Desmoulins 
commenced : 

*  It  is  necessary,'  said  he,  *  to  let  the  people  know  their  power. 
Blood  them  as  you  would  a  young  hound,  only  be  careful  that  the 
blood  is  of  the  right  kind,  that  they  may  grow  to  know  it  as  a 
young  hound  recognises  the  game  he  has  to  hunt.' 

^  Ah,  Camille,'  muttered  Eobespierre,  *  from  our  college  days 
thou  wert  ever  carried  away  by  thy  enthusiasm.' 

Then  Billaud  Varenne  spoke,  strongly  supporting  the  idea, 
and  all  talked  together.  There  was  a  pause,  and  Camille  Des- 
moulins was  heard  sputtering  forth  to  Eobespierre : 

*  Thou  and  thy  Jacobins  are  ever  talking,  and  ever  shirking 
the  responsibility  of  acting.' 

Eobespierre  still  doubtingly  observed : 

*  There  is  the  fear  of  the  number  of  the  enemies  of  the  re- 
public' 
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*  So  much  the  worse  for  our  enemies/  cries  Camille. 

*  The  vessel  of  the  Revolution  cannot  arrive  at  its  port,'  cried 
Barrere,  *  except  through  a  sea  reddened  by  streams  of  blood.' 

Jacques  heard  Camille  mutter : 

*  Ooquiny  thou  wouldst  play  the  Judas ;  thou  wert  of  the  crew 
thou  wouldst  betray.' 

But  St.  Just  cried : 

*  It  is  true,  Barrere,  a  nation  cannot  be  regenerated  save  on  a 
heap  of  corpses.' 

*  The  Revolution,'  said  Manuel,  *  is  a  powder  that  ought  to  pul- 
verise all  it  touches.' 

*  The  more,'  cried  C!ollot  d'Herbois,  *  the  body  of  Society  per- 
spires the  more  wholesome  it  becomes.' 

Robespierre,  after  a  pause,  said : 

*  I  see  two  dangerous  shoals  on  which  the  vessel  of  the  republic 
may  wreck  itself.  Too  great  excess — which  may  revolt  humanity ; 
insufEcient  vigour,  arising  from  a  false  sensibility  towards  the 
weaker  body — which  may  jeopardise  the  happiness  of  all.' 

*  You  see,'  cried  Camille,  *  Robespierre  is  with  us.  I  never 
heard  him  commit  himself,  even  so  fer,  before.  Ah,  Maximilien, 
thou  art  an  enigma ! ' 

'  Which  thou  shalt  never  solve,'  muttered  St.  Just,  and  Jacques 
heard  him. 

*  After  all,'  said  Herault  de  Sechelles,  '  as  thou  sayest,  Barrere, 
the  country  cannot  be  regenerated  except  in  a  sea  of  blood.' 

*  What,'  cried  Barrere,  *  is  the  present  generation  before  the 
immensity  of  the  ages  to  come  ?  Let  it  be  sacrificed,  if,  by  the 
sacrifice,  we  promote  the  happiness  of  futurity.' 

*  And  what,'  asked  Robespierre  doubtfully,  *  will  the  moral 
Roland  do  ? ' 

'  Do,'  answered  Danton ;  *  I  know  him  well.  He  will  write  a 
long  dispatch  after  the  event.' 

*  And  Potion  ? '  asked  some  one. 

*  Petion,'  sneered  Danton,  *  is  too  virtuous  to  dispute  the  will 
of  the  people  by  virtue  of  which  he  is  mayor.  Then  we  are 
agreed,'  he  cried.  *  A  report  of  the  surrender  of  Verdun  will  serve. 
All  will  be  prepared  for  Sunday.' 

His  eye  then  fell  on  Jacques. 

*  Citoyen  le  Blanc,'  he  said  sternly,  *  thou  hast  heard  much  to- 
day which  may  prove  dangerous  knowledge.  Thou  art  a  good 
patriot,  see  that  thy  tongue  wag  not  thy  head  oflF  thy  shoulders. 
Thou  knowest  the  way  traitors  have  to  tread.' 
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Jacques  managed  to  keep  his  presence  of  mind. 

*Citoyen,'he  answered,  *an  aubergist  learns  early  to  hear  little 
and  say  nothing.  It  were  an  ill  thing  to  spill  the  broth  before  the 
potage  is  ready,'  at  which  they  laughed;  but  Jacques  shortly 
finished  the  service  and  escaped  from  the  room,  his  head  reeling 
with  the  things  he  had  heard. 

The  convives  continued  in  loud  consultation  some  time  longer, 
and  as  they  left  in  parties  of  two  or  three  Jacques  conducted  each 
to  the  door,  and  when  the  last  had  gone  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 
Thus  was  he  let  into  the  inner  secrets  of  the  Sevolution,  without 
any  desire  on  his  part  to  join  in  the  giddy  whirl  which  at  that 
time  distracted  Paris.  He  told  no  one  what  he  had  heard  except- 
ing Housselet,  to  whom  that  evening,  having  carefully  locked  the 
door,  he  whispered  his  confidence. 

Bousselet  on  hearing  it  started  and  grew  pale.  Well  he  might. 
That  day  the  Comte  de  la  Beauce  was  to  start  for  Paris ! 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

VIRGINIE  ARKIVES  IN   PARIS. 


The  heavy  coach  in  which  Virginie  had  left  Chartres  slowly  made 
its  way  to  Paris.  It  was  but  fifty-four  miles,  yet  during  the 
journey  Virginie  suffered  agonies.  The  prattle  of  little  Jacques 
was  more  than  she  could  bear.  Alas  !  she  was  tortured  with  re- 
morse and  anxiety.  A  thousand  times  she  bitterly  reproached 
herself  for  having  left  the  Couronne  d'Or.  She  should  have  borne 
her  father's  ill  temper,  she  should  have  bided  her  time,  and  obtained 
his  consent  to  her  marriage.  Now  that  her  husband's  presence 
was  no  longer  an  evidence  of  the  love  to  which  she  had  sacri6ced 
everything,  she  appeared  to  have  nothing  to  sustain  her.  What 
could  she  hope  to  do  in  Paris  ?  Humble  herself  before  her  father  ? 
Had  she  not  written  twice  to  ask  him  to  pardon  her,  without  success? 
She  had  no  pity  on  herself.  As  ^e  had  been  all  along  willing  to 
sacrifice  herself,  to  take  all  the  blame  and  sin  of  her  silence,  so 
now  she  took  all  the  responsibility  of  this  trouble,  and  it  was  more 
than  she  could  bear. 

The  heavy  coach  rolled  on.  The  night  closed  upon  them.  At 
the  different  places  where  horses  were  to  be  changed  many  delays 
occurred  and  much  bad  language  was  used.  Virginie,  looking 
affrighted  from  her  window,  saw  the  flash  of  many  a  bayonet  and 
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sabre,  and  more  than  once  a  lantern  was  held  to  the  window  and 
the  occupants  of  the  carriage  noted. 

*  Nothing  but — ^women  and — children,'  cried  a  post-master. 

*  As  I  told  you,'  growled  Jean  Durand,  *  and  good  patriots,  or  I 
should  not  be  with  them.' 

Then  the  coach  would  roll  on  amid  the  cracking  of  whips.  On 
through  the  night  little  Jacques  slept  peacefully  on  the  lap  of 
Louison.  C^limene  in  her  comer  was  evidently  asleep,  nor  did 
the  heavy  breathing  of  the  maid  leave  any  doubt  that  she  too  slum- 
bered. Alone  Virginie  stared  into  the  darkness,  she  could  not 
close  her  eyelids.  When  she  did  so  she  seemed  to  see  dreadful 
visions  of  men  led  forth  to  slaughter,  or  wild  crowds  singing  round 
the  defenceless  few,  and  felling  them  with  hideous  cries.  Had 
she  not  read  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  ?  the  massacre  of  the 
Suisses  at  the  Tuileries  ?  Better  a  thousand  times  to  watch  the 
dim  objects  as  they  passed  and  try  to  make  out  their  weird  forms. 
Then  came  the  twilight  of  lingering  dawn.  They  had  a  short 
time  before  driven  through  a  considerable  town.  She  had  not 
cared  to  ask  what  it  was.  Her  senses  were  so  numbed  she  was 
half  unconscious  of  her  surroundings.  Her  thoughts  were  with 
her  husband,  her  mind  busy  planning  what  was  to  be  done. 

Yet,  as  morning  broke,  and  she  looked  absently  fix)m  the 
window,  she  seemed  among  familiar  objects.  The  carriage  was 
clattering  down-hill  over  the  rough  stones  in  the  street  of  a  little 
town.  The  jolting  roused  Lousion.  She  rubbed  her  eyes  and 
mechanically  looked  forth  from  the  window.  Though  half  asleep, 
she  had  her  wits  more  about  her  than  Virginie. 

*  Jamegevbj  what  is  this  ?  *  she  cried.  '  See,  madame,  if  it  is 
not  Sevres  itself ! ' 

It  was  true.  Virginie  had  forgotten  the  highroad  from  Char- 
tres  to  Paris  led  through  Versailles  and  Sevres.  She  herself  had 
made  a  dStour  to  avoid  the  Couronne  d'Or  on  going  to  the  Chateau 
of  La  Beauce,  but  see — they  were  actually  driving  through  the 
well-remembered  street ! 

She  started  up,  and,  putting*  her  head  through  the  window, 
cried  to  Jean  to  stop  the  coach  at  the  Couronne  d'Or. 

Her  shouts  were  heard,  and  presently  the  coach  stopped.  Jean 
heavily  descended  and  came  to  the  window. 

*  What  does  madame  wish  ? '  he  asked. 

*  The  Couronne  d'Or,  Jean !  the  Couronne  d'Or ! '  cried  Vir- 
ginie wildly.    *  Open !     Let  me  out !     Quick ! ' 

Jean  let  down  the  steps  and  opened  the  door.     His  mistresq 
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leaped  eagerly  from  the  coach.  Yes,  there  was  the  old  house 
within  a  few  yards,  but  how  changed !  Grass  grew  before  its 
ample  door ;  its  size  had  been  diminished  by  forming  a  dwelling- 
house  from  part  of  the  old  inn,  while  before  its  door  swung  the 
sign  Jacques  himself  had  hoisted  up- in  place  of  the  well-known 
crown  of  gold,  and  on  it  was  writteu,  in  simple  gold  letters,  *  An 
Peuple  Uni,'  and  underneath  in  smaller  letters,  *  Charles  Gariu, 
Proprietor.'  Virginie  wrung  her  hands  in  desjnir.  For  a  moment 
she  had  hoped  to  find  her  father  here. 

Louison,  who  had  descended  after  her  mistress,  looked  up  at 
the  old  place. 

*  How  then,'  she  cried,  ^  it  is  changed  I  What  have  they  done 
with  the  crown  ? ' 

*  He  has  gone,'  said  Virginie  with  a  hollow  voice. 

'  Gone ! '  cried  Louison.  ^  Master  Jacques  ? '  and  she  looked 
around.     *  But  see,  Firmin  the  baker ;  he  .will  know.' 

And  she  darted  across  the  street  to  the  little  baker's  shop  which 
stood  nearly  opposite  the  Couronne  d'Or. 

Virginie  followed  slowly.  The  grey  twilight  was  becoming 
golden.  She  could  make  out  the  old  bridge  and  the  well-re- 
membered view.  It  seemed  hardly  possible  three  years  and  a 
half  could  have  passed  since  she  last  saw  the  gleaming  Seine  and 
the  distant  domes  of  Paris  ! 

Louison  had  accosted  the  baker,  and  was  bewildering  the  poor 
man  by  the  number  of  her  questions  and  the  emphasis  with  which 
she  piit  them. 

When  Virginie  appeared  the  baker  stared. 

*  How !  It  is  you,  mademoiselle  ? '  he  cried.  *  Maitre  Le 
Blanc  said  mademoiselle  was  in  a  convent.' 

*Say  madame,'  cried  Louison,  *  impolite  wretch  that  you 
are.' 

But  the  baker  scratched  his  head  in  stupid  surprise.  *  Made- 
moiselle or  madame,  what  matters  it  to  me  ? '  he  growled. 

*  Monsieur  Firmin,'  asked  Virginie  gently,  *  can  you  give  me 
news  of  my  father  ? ' 

*  Ah,  things  are  changed ! '  answered  the  poor  baker.  *  No  one 
comes  this  way  now  the  King  and  the  Assembly  have  gone  to 
Paris.' 

<  And  my  father  ? ' 

*He  has  gone  too.  Ah,  Maitre  Jacques  was  too  wise  to  stay 
by  a  sinking  ship.' 

*  And  when  did  he  go  ? ' 
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^  60  ?  Let  me  see.  Soon  after  the  women  sacked  my  shop. 
When  the  King  went  to  Paris.' 

*  And  know  you  where  he  lives  ? ' 

*  Not  1/  cried  the  baker ;  *  does  anybody  know  where  people 
live  in  Paris  ?     It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  be  starving  here.' 

Virginie  said  a  few  kind  words  to  the  poor  man  and  placed  a 
piece  of  money  in  his  hand,  at  which  he  stared.  <  Madame  is 
good,'  he  cried ;  '  God  bless  madame  ! ' 

But  Virginie  was  back  in  the  coach,  the  steps  were  folded  up, 
the  door  banged,  and  they  sped  on  to  Paris.  She  thought  of  the 
last  time  she  had  passed  that  bridge,  she  even  remembered  the 
clang  of  the  steps  as  she  mounted  the  coach.  Then  she  was  full 
of  hope,  full  of  love ;  she  had  the  man  she  adored  by  her  side — 
and  now ! 

She  sank  back  into  her  comer  of  the  coach  and  burst  into 
tears. 

Soon  the  coach  was  rolling  over  the  Paris  pavement,  uneven 
enough  in  those  days.  The  streets  were  full  of  bustle.  The 
postilions  cried  and  cracked  their  whips  to  get  room  to  pass,  but 
the  crowd  were  evidently  out  of  humour,  and  many  an  oath  at  the 
insolence  of  aristocrats,  who  rode  in  coaches,  followed  them  as  they 
made  their  way  slowly  to  the  old  inn  in  the  Rue  du  Bac,  the  very 
one  to  which  La  Beauce  had  brought  her  three  years  ago. 

All  seemed  changed  there  too.  No  eager  landlord  received 
them,  and  it  was  only  with  difficulty,  and  by  recalling  to  him  her 
former  sojourn  at  his  house,  that  she  could  persuade  the  master 
of  the  hotel  to  receive  her.  At  last,  when  she  had  been  shown  to 
a  comfortable  apartment,  Virginie  declared  she  would  at  once  sally 
forth  to  find  her  husband.  Nor  was  she  dissuaded  from  doing  so 
till  it  was  pointed  out  to  her  by  C^limene  that  her  appearance 
hardly  became  the  Comtesse  de  la  Beauce. 

Having  therefore  so  far  yielded  to  her  cousin  as  to  refresh  her- 
self by  a  bath,  and  having  dressed  herself  in  modest  black, 
Virginie  at  length  set  out,  attended  by  the  faithful  Jean,  to  learn 
from  Monsieur  PetioD,  the  mayor,  to  which  prison  her  husband 
bad  been  consigned. 

It  was  mid-day  on  Saturday,  September  1.  The  streets 
seemed  filled  with  blue  National  Guards  and  men  in  red  night- 
caps, all  shouting  and  hurrying  to  and  fro.  But  Virginie  was  too 
much  occupied  with  her  thoughts  to  trouble  herself  with  political 
news.  Jean,  who  was  more  observant,  noticed  that  all  these  men  were 
armed.     As  they  neared  the  river,  they  met  a  great  crowd  and  had 
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to  stand  in  a  doorway  while  it  passed.  It  was  composed  entirely 
of  eana-culottes,  who  were  gesticnlating  and  swearing  round  a 
coach,  waving  their  sabres  and  pikes,  threatening  death  to  those 
inside, 

*  Comrade,*  asked  Jean  of  one  of  the  crowd,  *  whom  have  you 
here?' 

*  Priests,'  answered  the  man,  with  a  terrible  oath,  *  Priests 
who  have  refused  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Convention.  Death 
to  the  traitors !  Death ! '  he  shouted,  and  he  rushed  after  the 
yelling  mob. 

Virginie  gathered  her  cloak  around  her. 

*  Oh,  Jean,  let  us  hurry  on ! '  she  whispered,  and,  almost 
running,  she  sped  on  her  way. 

As  they  approached  the  Hotel  de  Ville  the  crowd  became  even 
more  dense.  Two  other  carriages  passed  them  amid  the  howls 
and  execrations  of  the  people.  These  contained  *  sacrea  arisUh- 
crates '  they  learnt  from  the  cries,  aristocrats  who  were  in  league 
with  the  enemies  of  their  country.  More  than  one  cry  of  ^  A  la 
lanterned  yr2L&  raised,  but  the  carriages  being  well  guarded  passed 
on  their  way.  Virginie  trembled  so  violently  that  she  could 
scarcely  stand,  for  the  thought,  was  not  her  Etienne  similarly 
accused?  Perhaps  these  poor  fellows  were  equally  innocent.  She 
tried  to  peer  through  the  windows,  but  the  crowd  was  so  great  she 
could  not  get  near  the  coaches,  and  those  inside  did  not  show 
themselves  at  the  windows.     Supported  by  Jean  she  tottered  on. 

At  length  they  reached  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Eound  it  too  was 
a  vast  crowd.  A  battalion  of  National  Guards  was  being  inspected 
in  the  place  before  the  Town  Hall,  by  a  tall  man  in  a  cocked  hat 
and  enormous  panache  of  feathers.  They  were  told  it  was 
Citoyen  Santerre,  the  new  General  Commandant  of  the  *  Gardes 
Nationaux.' 

With  diflSculty  Jean  and  Virginie  made  their  way  to  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  vast  pile  that  witnessed  so  many  strange  sights 
during  the  Kevolution.  They  entered  unquestioned — indeed 
everybody  seemed  to  enter  who  wished — ^but  when  they  asked  a 
man  clad  with  a  municipal  scarf  if  they  could  see  *  Monsieur  le 
Maire,'  he  answered  brusquely:  *  The  Mayor  has  too  much  to  do 
to  see  any  one,'  and  hurried  on.  Following  him  they  wandered  into 
a  large  room,  which  they  found  quite  full.  Eaised  on  a  sort  of  dais 
sat  two  men  girt  with  the  tricolor  scarf  made  of  wool,  one  a  grim , 
heavy-looking  man,  the  other  dreamy-eyed  and  pale.  Before  them 
was  a  prisoner  being  interrogated.  The  questions  were  principally 
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put  bj  the  grim  man,  who  spoke  with  slow  sententious  emphasis, 
and  at  his  questions  the  crowd  cheered  or  laughed,  while  at  each 
of  the  answers  given  by  the  unfortunate  prisoner  ribald  remarks  < 
and  jokes  were  shouted,  nor  did  any  one  strive  to  restrain  this 
indecent  conduct.  At  length  the  pale  man  spoke  and  delivered 
sentence,  that  ^  the  a-cZet;a7i^  Baron  de  Battencourt  be  removed  to 
the  prison  of  the  Abbaye,'  and  the  prisoner  was  removed.  The 
two  men  in  scarves  then  chatted  together  and  laughed. 

Virginie  asked  her  neighbour,  a  respectable-looking  man  in  the 
uniform  of  a  *  Garde  Nationale,'  which  was  Monsieur  le  Maire. 

*  Whence  come  you,  citoyenne  ? '  he  said  in  wonder,  *  that  you 
do  not  know  the  virtuous  Petion  ?  That  is  he  with  the  pale  face.' 

Virginie  determined  to  lose  no  time. 

*  Monsieur  le  Maire,*  she  cried  in  a  loud  voice,  *I  demand 
permission  to  speak,  to  you.* 

Petion  turned  and  looked  in  the  direction  of  Virginie. 

*  Citoyenne^  he  said  in  a  musical  voice,  *  we  are  here  to  see 
justice  done  to  all.     What  is  it  you  wish  of  me  ? ' 

The  crowd  opened  and  allowed  Virginie  to  approach  the  seat 
of  justice. 

*  Monsieur  le  Maire,*  she  cried,  *  I  come  from  Chartres,  your 
native  place,  and  I  search  for  my  husband.' 

Petion  with  much  politeness  then  questioned  Virginie,  who 
told  her  story. 

*Knowest  thou  of  this,  Manuel?'  asked  he  of  the  other. 
Manuel  said,  *  Citoyen  de  Fonville  must  have  come  before  the 
other  bureau ;  but,'  said  he,  with  more  kindness  than  might  have 
been  expected,  *  I  will  at  once  see  that  the  citoyenne  is  informed 
as  to  the  prison  to  which  her  husband  has  been  temporarily  con- 
signed.' He  wrote  something  and  sent  the  note  by  one  of  the 
gendarmes  in  attendance. 

Petion  meanwhile  strove  to  reassure  Virginie  that  no  harm 
could  come  to  her  husband. 

*  Ah,  monsieur,'  sobbed  Virginie,  *  you  have  a  wife  of  your 
own;  you  can  perchance  tell  what  I  must  feel  at  having  my 
husband  thus  cruelly  and  wrongfully  taken  from  me.' 

*  Rest  contented,'  said  Petion,  *  I  owe  something  to  your 
husband ;  it  was  he  who  gave  me  my  first  lift  in  political  life  I 
will  do  what  I  can  for  you.' 

Meanwhile  the  people  in  the  room  laughed  and  joked  on  the 
attention  *  Monsieur  le  Maire '  was  paying  to  the  pretty  citoyenne. 
Manuel  busied  himself  with  his  papers,  pretending  not  to  observe 
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what  went  on.  Presently  word  was  brought  back  that  Citoyen 
de  Fonville,  d^evani  Comte  de  la  Beauce,  had  been  consigned  to 
the  Abbaye  half  an  hour  ago.  Virginie  must  have  passed  the 
carriage  in  which  he  was,  it  was  one  of  those  around  which  the 
crowd  were  howling,  *  A  bas  Taristocrates.* 

Petion  filled  up  a  form,  which  both  he  and  Manuel  signed, 
granting  permission  to  Virginie  to  see  her  husband  in  prison,  and 
the  grim  Manuel  observed,  *  The  dtoyenne  must  not  stop  there 
long,  as  it  is  not  good  for  women  to  be  found  in  such  places.' 

As  Virginie  was  taking  her  leave  of  Petion  she  observed 
another  prisoner  being  brought  in.  He  was  an  old  man,  well 
dressed  and  with  a  venerable  aspect,  yet  he  was  received  with 
yells  and  oaths,  the  shrill  voices  of  women  predominating.  She 
was  glad  to  escape  from  the  noise,  and  with  her  faithful  Jean 
made  the  best  of  her  way  to  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye. 

Virginie  would  have  taken  a  coach  had  she  been  able,  but 
there  were  none  to  be  had.  She  hurried  painfully  along,  across 
the  river,  and  down  the  qvui  crowded  with  people,  supported 
by  Jean.  Unaccustomed  to  the  streets  of  Paris  they  lost  their 
way,  and  had  to  ask  for  direction.  Jean  stopped  once  to  inquire 
at  a  patiasier,  or  pastrycook,  and  insisted  on  Virginie  taking 
some  slight  refreshment,  of  which  she  was  much  in  need.  Then 
on  again. 

As  they  approached  their  destination  Virginie  grew  more 
agitated.  In  vain  she  tried  to  collect  her  thoughts.  The  terrible 
hurry  and  bustle  she  had  been  through  seemed  to  turn  her  head, 
so  that  she  could  hardly  tell  where  she  was  going.  Leaning  on 
the  arm  of  Jean  Durand  she  at  last  reached  the  prison  of  the 
Abbaye. 


(7*0  be  continued) 
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A   Song  of  Spring. 


IT  is  the  birthday  of  the  year, 
And  Spring  returneth  from  the  south ; 
Her  laughter  on  the  wind  I  hear, 
And  feel  her  breath  upon  my  mouth. 

Where'er  her  shining  feet  she  sets 
She  leaves  upon  the  tender  green 

Her  foot-prints  in  blue  violets, 
In  primroses  and  celandine. 

She  comes,  she  comes,  and  music  fills 
The  happy  earth,  the  happy  sky. 

The  valleys  and  the  purple  hills 

Where  Love  and  Spring  are  passing  by. 

Long-silent  voices  rise  and  swell 
In  measured  cadence,  low  and  long. 

Till  vale  and  mountain,  field  and  fell, 
Eing  with  the  earth-folk's  silver  song. 


Long  was  the  night  and  long  has  been  our  sleeping. 

Far  from  the  dear  green  places  of  our  birth. 
Only  the  hill  of  dreams  has  heard  our  weeping. 
While  the  grey  shadows,  slowly,  slowly  creeping, 
Held  from  our  longing  eyes  the  pleasant  earth. 

Sad  were  the  hills  and  valleys  all  without  us, 
Silent  the  woods  and  still  the  happy  streams, 

Silent  and  sad  the  hearts  that  learned  to  doubt,  us ; 

Under  the  stars,  the  grey  mists  all  about  us, 
Love  came  and  led  us  from  the  hill  of  dreams. 
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Haa,^brother8,*^hail  I  from  hill  to  hUl  replying 

Soft  on  the  winds  our  voices  rise  and  fall. 
Bright  at  our  feet  the  golden  world  is  lying, 
Hymn  we  his  praise,  the  glorious,  the  undying, 

Love  is  our  leader,  Love  is  lord  of  all. 

Wake,  happy  world,  too  long  has  been  your  sleeping, 

Wake,  wood  and  mountain,  stream  and  sounding  shore, 
Down  from  the  hill  of  dreams  our  train  is  sweeping, 
We  bear  the  Spring's  sweet  secrets  in  our  keeping 
To  the  dear  places  that  we  knew  of  yore. 

Fountain  and  stream,  so  long  by  us  forsaken, 
Hear  the  sweet  music  they  have  lost  so  long. 

Low  by  the  river  willow  buds  are  shaken,     • 

Deep  in  the  hills  the  silver  echoes  waken 
Bearing  a'ar  the  burden  of  our  song. 

Wake,  happy  world,  this  day  of  days  to  greet  her, 
Wake,  birds  and  blossoms,  woods  and  happy  streams ; 

Sweet,  sweet  is  Love,  our  lord,  but  Spring  is  sweeter 

Lady  of  Love,  he  leads  us  forth  to  meet  her. 

Her  whose  sweet  coming  shook  the  hill  of  dreams. 

D.  J.   BOEERTSON. 
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Warm  Orchids.^ 


BY  the  expression  ^ warm'  we  understand  that  condition  which 
is  technically  known  as  *  intermediate.'  It  is  waste  of  tinoLC 
to  ask,  at  this  day,  why  a  Latin  combination  should  be  employed 
when  there  is  an  English  monosyllable  exactly  equivalent;  we, 
at  least,  will  use  our  mother-tongue.  Warm  orchids  are  those 
which  like  a  minimum  temperature,  while  growing,  of  60° ;  while 
resting,  of  55°.  As  for  the  maximum,  it  signifies  little  in  the 
former  case,  but  in  the  latter — during  the  months  of  rest — it 
cannot  be  allowed  to  go  beyond  60°,  for  any  length  of  time,  without 
mischief.  These  conditions  mean,  in  effect,  that  the  house  must 
be  warmed  during  nine  months  of  the  twelve  in  this  realm  of 
England.  *Hot'  orchids  demand  a  fire  the  whole  year  round — 
saving  a  few  very  rare  nights,  when  the  Briton  swelters  in  tropical 
discomfort.  Upon  this  dry  subject  of  temperature,  however, 
I  would  add  one  word  of  encouragement  for  those  who  are 
not  willing  to  pay  a  heavy  bill  for  coke.  The  cool-house, 
in  general,  requires  a  fire,  at  night,  until  June  1.  Under  that 
condition,  if  it  face  the  south,  in  a  warm  locality,  very  many 
genera  and  species  classed  as  intermediate  should  be  so  thoroughly 
started  before  artificial  heat  is  withdrawn  that  they  will  do  excel- 
lently, unless  the  season  be  unusual. 

Warm  orchids  come  from  a  sub-tropic  region,  or  from  the 
mountains  of  a  hotter  climate,  where  their  kinsfolk  dwelling 
in  the  plains  defy  the  thermometer.  In  sub-tropic  lands  the 
case  is  similar,  with  a  diflference ;  warm  species  occupy  the  low- 
lands, while  the  heights  furnish  odontoglossums  and  such  lovers 
of  a  chilly  atmosphere.  There  are,  however,  some  warm  odonto- 
glossums, notable  among  them  0.  vexiUariunij  which  some 
persist,  not  unreasonably,  in  classing  with  the  Miltonias.  This 
species  is  very  fashionable,  and  I  give  it  the  place  of  honour; 
but  not,  in  my  own  view,  for  its  personal  merits.    The  name  is  so 

»  An  article  on  *  Cool  Orchids '  appeared  in  Ko.  77  of  this  Magazine,  March  1889. 
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siDgalarly  appropriate  that  one  would  like  to  hear  the  inventor's 
reasons  for  transfiguring  it.  Vexillum-we  know,  and  vexiUariuSf 
but  vexiUarittm  goes  beyond  our  Latin.  However,  it  is  an 
intelligible  word,  and  those  acquainted  with  the  appearance  of 
*  regimental  colours '  in  Old  Rome  perceive  its  fitness  at  a  glance. 
The  flat  bloom  seems  to  hang  suspended  from  its  centre,  just  as 
the  vexUlum  figures  in  bas-relief — on  the  Arch  of  Antoninus, 
for  example.  To  my  mind  the  colouring  is  insipid,  as  a  rule,  and 
the  general  effect  stark ;  but  fashion  in  orchids,  as  in  other  things, 
has  little  reference  to  taste.  No  doubt  this  plant  has  merit, 
especially  for  those  who  can  accommodate  giants.  It  grows  fast  and 
big.  There  are  specimens  in  this  country  a  yard  across,  which 
display  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  flowers  open  at  the 
same  time  for  months.  A  superb  show  they  make,  rising  over 
the  pale  sea-green  foliage,  four  spikes  perhaps  from  a  single  bulb. 
But  this  is  a  beauty  of  general  effect,  which  must  not  be  analysed, 
as  I  think.  Nevertheless  there  are  varieties,  pure  white  or 
distinct  crimson,  unquestionably  handsome  in  themselves. 

Odontogloasum  vexillarium  is  brought  from  Columbia.  There 
are  two  forms:  the  one— small,  evenly  red,  flowering  in  autumn — 
was  discovered  by  Frank  Klaboch,  nephew  to  the  famous  Soezl, 
on  the  Dagua  River,  in  Antioquia.  For  eight  years  he  persisted 
in  despatching  small  quantities  to  Europe,  though  every  plant  died ; 
at  length  a  safer  method  of  transmission  was  found,  but  simul- 
taneously poor  Klaboch  himself  succumbed.  It  is  an  awful 
country — perhaps  the  wettest  under  the  sun.  Though  a  favourite 
hunting-ground  of  collectors  now — for  Cattleyas  of  value  come 
from  thence,  besides  this  precious  Odontoglot — there  are  still 
no  means  of  transport,  saving  Indians  and  canoes.  0.  vexil- 
larium would  not  be  thought  costly  if  buyers  knew  how  rare  it 
is,  how  expensive  to  get,  and  how  terribly  difficult  to  bring 
home.  Forty  thousand  pieces  were  despatched  to  Mr.  Sander 
in  one  consignment  last  year — he  hugged  himself  with  delight 
when  three  thousand  proved  to  have  some  traces  of  vitality. 
In  the  December  issue  of  his  work  on  orchids,  Mr.  Watson, 
Assistant  Curator  at  Kew,  recalls  an  amusing  instance  of  the 
value  and  the  mystery  attached  to  this  species,  so  late  as 
1867.  In  that  year  Professor  Reichenbach  described  it  for  the 
first  time.  He  tells  how  a  friend  lent  him  the  bloom  upon  a 
negative  promise  under  five  heads — *  First,  not  to  show  it  to  any 
one  else;  (2)  not  to  speak  much  about  it;  (3)  not  to  take  a 
drawing  of  it ;  (4)  not  to  have  a  photograph  made ;  (5)  not  to 
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look  oftener  than  three  times  at  it.*  By-the-bye,  Mr.  Watson 
gives  the  credit  of  the  first  discovery  to  the  late  Mr.  Bovrman  ; 
but  I  venture  to  believe  that  my  account  is  exact — in  reference 
to  the  Frontino  variety,  at  least. 

The  other  form  occurs  in  this  famous  district  of  Frontino, 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  due  north  of  the  first  habitat, 
and  shows — BwmmiB  would  add  *  of  course ' — a  striking  diflference. 
In  the  geographical  distinctions  of  species  will  be  found  the  key 
to  whole  volumes  of  mystery  that  perplex  us  now.  The  Frontino 
VexiUarium  grows  ^  cooler,'  has  a  much  larger  bloom,  varies  in 
hue  from  purest  white  to  deepest  red,  and  flowers  in  May  or  June. 
By  far  the  most  glorious  of  these  things,  however,  is  0.  vex. 
euperburrij  a  plant  of  the  greatest  rarity,  conspicuous  for  its  blotch 
of  deep  purple  in  the  centre  of  the  lip,  and  its  little  dot  of  the 
same  on  each  wing.  Doubtless  this  is  a  natural  hybrid  betwixt 
the  Antioquia  form  and  OdorUogloasum  Boezliif  which  is  its 
neighbour.  The  chance  of  finding  a  bit  of  Su^perbum  in  a  bundle 
of  the  ordinary  kind  lends  peculiar  excitement  to  a  sale  of  these 
plants.  Such  luck  first  occurred  to  Mr.  Bath,  in  Stevens'  Auction 
Rooms.  He  paid  half-a-crown  for  a  very  weakly  fragment, 
brought  it  round,  flowered  it,  and  received  a  prize  for  good  garden- 
ing in  the  shape  of  seventy-two  pounds,  cheerfully  paid  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence  for  a  plant  unique  at  that  time.  I  am  reminded 
of  another  little  story.  Among  a  great  number  of  GypHpedium 
inaigne  received  at  St.  Albans,  and  *  established,'  Mr.  Sander 
noted  one  presently,  of  which  the  flower-stalk  was  yellow,  instead 
of  brown  as  is  usual.  Sharp  eyes  are  a  valuable  item  of  the 
orchid-grower's  stock-in-trade,  for  the  smallest  peculiarity  among 
such  ^  sportive'  objects  should  not  be  neglected.  Carefully  he  put 
the  yellow  stalk  aside — the  only  one  among  thousands,  one  might 
say  myriads,  since  G.  inaigne  is  one  of  our  oldest  and  commonest 
orchids,  and  it  never  showed  this  phenomenon  before.  In  due 
course  the  flower  opened,  and  proved  to  be  all  golden !  Mr.  Sander 
cut  his  plant  in  two,  sold  half  for  seventy-five  pounds  to  a  favoured 
customer,  and  the  other  half,  publicly,  for  100  guineas.  Another 
instance  occurs  to  me  while  I  write — such  legends  of  shrewdness 
•worthily  rewarded  fascinate  a  poor  journalist  who  has  the  audacity 
to  grow  orchids.  Mr.  Harvey,  solicitor,  of  Liverpool,  strolling 
through  the  houses  at  St.  Albans  on  July  24, 1883,  remarked  a  plant 
of  Loelia  cmcepsy  which  had  the  ring-mark  on  its  pseudo-bulb  much 
higher  up  than  is  usual.  There  might  be  some  meaning  in  that 
eccentricity,  he  thought,  paid  two  guineas  for  the  little  thing,  and 
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on  December  1,  1888,  sold  it  back  to  Mr.  Sander  for  200^.'  It 
proved  to  be  L.  a.  Ameaianay  the  grandest  form  of  L.  anceps  yet 
discovered,  very  dark,  with  a  magnificent  blotch  upon  the  lip ; 
thus  named  after  F.  L*  Ames,  an  American  amateur.  Such 
pleasing  opportunities  might  arise  for  you  or  me  any  day. 

The  first  name  that  arises  to  most  people,  in  thinking  of  warm 
orchids,  is  Cattleya,  and  naturally.  The  genus  Odontoglossum 
alone  has  more  representatives  under  cultivation.  Sixty  species 
of  Cattleya  are  grown  by  amateurs  who  pay  special  attention  to 
these  plants;  as  for  the  number  of  ^varieties'  in  a  single 
species,  one  boasts  forty,  another  thirty,  several  pass  the  round 
dozen*  They  are  exclusively  American,  but  they  flourish  over  all 
the  enormous  space  between  Mexico  and  the  Argentine  Kepublic. 
The  genus  is  not  a  favourite  of  my  own,  for  somewhat  of  the  same 
reason  which  qualifies  my  regard  for  0.  vexillarium.  Cattleyas 
are  so  obtrusively  beautiful,  they  have  such  great  flowers,  which 
they  thrust  upon  the  eye  with  such  assurance  of  admiration ! 
Theirs  is  a  style  of  effect — I  refer  to  the  majority — which  may  be 
called  infantine ;  such  as  an  intelligent  and  tasteful  child  might 
conceive  if  he  had  no  fine  sense  of  colour,  and  were  too  young  to 
distingraish  a  showy  from  a  charming  form.     But  I  say  no  more. 

The  history  of  Orchids  long  established  is  uncertain,  but  I 
believe  that  the  very  first  Cattleya  which  appeared  in  Eiurope  was 
C.  violacea  Loddigesiy  imported  by  the  great  firm  whose  name  it 
bears,  to  which  we  owe  such  a  heavy  debt.  Two  years  later 
came  C.  labiatay  of  which  more  must  be  said ;  then  G.  MoaaicBf 
from  Caraccas ;  fourth,  (7.  TriancBf  named  after  Colonel  Trian,of 
Tolima,  in  the  United  States  of  Columbia.  Trian  well  deserved 
immortality,  for  he  was  a  native  of  that  secluded  land — and  a 
botanist !  It  is  a  natiural  supposition  that  his  orchid  must  be  the 
conmionest  of  weeds  in  its  home ; — seeing  how  all  Europe  is 
stocked  with  it,  and  America  also,  rash  people  might  say  there  are 
millions  in  cultivation.  But  it  seems  likely  that  (7.  Triance  was 
never  very  frequent,  and  at  the  present  time  assuredly  it  is  so  scarce 
that  collectors  are  not  sent  after  it.  Probably  the  Colonel,  like 
many  other  savants^  was  an  excellent  man  of  business,  and  he 
established  ^  a  comer '  when  he  saw  the  chance*  (7.  Mossioe  stands 
in  the  same  situation — or  indeed  worse ;  it  can  scarcely  be  found 
now.  These  instances  convey  a  serious  warning.  In  seventy  years 
we  have  destroyed  the  native  stock  of  two  orchids,  one  of  which 
must  have  been  exceedingly  common,  while  both  are  so  very  free 
in  propagating  that  they  have  an  exceptional  advantage  in  the 
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struggle  for  existence.  How  long  can  rare  species  survive)  when 
the  demand  strengthens  and  widens  year  by  year,  while  the  means 
of  communication  and  transport  become  easier  over  all  the  world  ? 
I  am  acquainted  with  one  only  which  has  absolutely  vanished — 
the  dainty  Mesospinidium  vulcanicum ;  and  for  this  loss  human 
enterprise  is  not  responsible.  It  was  buried  or  burnt  in  the  con- 
vulsions of  its  home  on  the  coast  of  Ecuador. 

All  island  species  are  doomed,  unless,  like  Loelia  eleganSj  they 
have  inaccessible  crags  on  which  to  find  refuge.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  time ;  but  we  may  hope  that  civilised  Governments, 
such  as  the  Si)ani8h,  will  interfere  before  it  is  too  late.  Already 
Mr.  Burbidge  has  suggested  that  ^  some  one '  who  takes  an  interest 
in  orchids  should  establish  a  farm,  a  plantation,  here  and  there 
about  the  world,  where  such  plants  grow  naturally,  and  devote 
himself  to  careful  hybridisation  on  the  spot.  ^  One  might  make 
as  much,'  he  writes,  *  by  breeding  orchids  as  by  breeding  cattle, 
and  of  the  two,  in  the  long  run,  I  should  prefer  the  orchid  farm.* 
This  scheme  will  be  carried  out  one  day,  not  so  much  for  the 
purpose  of  hybridisation  as  for  plain  ^  market-gardening.'  And 
the  sooner  the  better. 

The  prospect  is  still  more  dark  for  those  who  believe— as  many 
authorities  do^that  no  epiphytal  orchid  under  any  circumstances 
can  be  induced  to  flourish  in  our  greenhouses  as  it  does  at  home. 
Doubtless,  they  say,  it  is  possible  to  grow  them  and  to  flower 
them,  by  assiduous  care,  upon  a  scale  which  is  seldom  approached 
under  the  rough  treatment  of  Nature.  But  they  are  dying  all 
the  time,  in  spite  of  appearances.  That  it  is  so  in  a  few  cases  can 
hardly  be  denied ;  but,  seeing  how  many  plants,  which  have  not 
changed  hands  since  their  establishment  twenty,  or  thirty,  or 
forty  years  ago,  have  grown  continually  bigger  and  finer,  it  seems 
much  more  probable  that  our  ignorance  is  to  blame  for  the  loss  of 
those  species  which  suddenly  collapse.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  ob- 
served the  other  day :  *  With  regard  to  the  longevity  of  orchids  I 
have  one  which  I  know  to  have  been  in  this  country  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  probably  even  twenty  years  longer  than  that — Benav^ 
thera  cocdnea.^  The  finest  specimens  of  Cattleya  in  Mr.  Stevenson 
Clarke's  houses  have  been  *  grown  on '  from  small  pieces  imported 
twenty  years  ago.  If  there  were  more  collections  which  could  boast, 
say,  half  a  century  of  uninterrupted  attention,  we  should  have 
material  for  forming  a  judgment ;  as  a  rule,  the  dates  of  purchase 
or  establishment  were  not  carefully  preserved  till  late  years. 

But  there  is  one  species  of  Cattleya  which  must  needs  have 
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seventy  years  of  existence  in  Europe,  since  it  has  never  been 
rediscovered.  When  we  see  a  pot  of  (7.  labicUa,  the  tme,  antnmn- 
floweriDg  variety,  we  know  that  the  very  plant  itself  must  have 
been  established  about  1818,  or  at  least  its  immediate  parent — 
for  no  seedling  has  been  raised,  to  public  knowledge.  A  curious 
uncertainty  prevails  about  this  fine  species.  Some  have  convinced 
themselves  that  a  ship's  captain,  patronymic  unknown,  gave  it  to 
his  employer,  from  whom  it  passed  to  Mr.  GatUey,  a  famous 
amateur  of  Barnet,  whose  name  was  granted  to  the  genus.  Many 
believe  that  Mr.  Swainson,  a  collector  of  specimens  in  Natural 
History,  sent  it  from  Hio,  where  he  found  it  on  the  rocks. 
The  two  stories  are  easily  reconciled,  but  they  do  not  give  the 
information  we  want.  If  Mr.  Swainson  found  Gattteya  labiata 
at  Bio,  or  anywhere  in  that  neighbourhood,  he  must  have  shipped 
the  whole  stock — ^which  seems  unlikely  conduct  for  a  gentleman 
collecting  birds  and  beasts  in  the  year  1818.  But  no  one  has 
happed  upon  it  since,  though  every  importer  of  orchids  has  tried 
his  luck.  It  would  be  a  curious  calculation  how  many  thousands 
of  pounds  have  been  spent  in  searching  for  C.  labiata ;  I  dare  not 
mention  the  lowest  figure  which  seems  probable  to  me.  But 
every  piece  now  existing  could  be  tmced,  had  its  genealogical 
records  been  preserved,  to  that  original  consignment.  Of  course 
it  is  rare  and  very  valuable — so  rare  that  liberties  have  been  taken 
with  its  name.  In  many  sale  catalogues  Gattleya  Wamefi%  is 
granted  the  synonym  ^  labiata,'  to  which  it  has  little  more  claim 
than  that  which  Casanova  asserted  for  his  title  *  Chevalier  de 
Seingalt ' — the  '  privilege  of  the  alphabet.'  Those  who  have  not 
seen  the  genuine  form  may  distinguish  it  by  the  season  of  flower- 
ing— in  October  and  November. 

In  avowing  a  certain  indiflference  to  Cattleyas,  I  referred  to 
the  bulk,  of  course.  The  most  gorgeous,  the  stateliest,  the  most 
imperial  of  all  flowers  on  this  earth,  is  C.  Dovna/ria — unless  it  be 
C.  aurea^  a  *  geographical  variety '  of  the  same.  They  dwell  a 
thousand  miles  apart  at  least,  the  one  in  Columbia,  the  other  in 
Costa  Kica ;  and  neither  occurs,  so  far  as  is  known,  in  the  great 
intervening  region.  Not  even  a  connecting  link  has  been  dis- 
covered ;  but  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Central  America  is  hardly  ex- 
plored, much  less  examined.  In  my  time  it  was  held,  from  Cape 
Camarin  to  Chagres,  by  independent  tribes  of  savages — not  inde- 
pendent in  fact  alone,  but  in  name  also.  The  Mosquito  Indians 
are  recognised  by  Europe  as  free ;  the  Guatusos  kept  a  space 
of  many  hundred  miles  from  which  no  white  man  had  returned ; 
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the  Talamancas,  though  not  so  unfriendly,  were  only  known 
by  the  report  of  adventurous  pedlars.  I  made  an  attempt — com- 
paratively spirited — to  organise  an  exploring  party  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Ouatusos,  but  no  single  volunteer  answered  our 
advertisements  in  San  JosS  de  Costa  Eica;  I  have  lived  to 
congratulate  myself  on  that  disappointment.  Since  my  day  a 
road  has  been  cut  through  their  wilds  to  Limon,  certain  luckless 
Britons  having  found  the  money  for  a  railway ;  but  an  engineer 
who  visited  the  coast  but  two  years  ago  informs  me  that  no  one 
ever  wandered  into  *  the  bush.'  Collectors  have  not  been  there, 
assuredly.  So  there  may  be  connecting  links  between  C.  Dowiana 
and  0.  aurea  in  that  vast  wilderness,  but  it  is  quite  possible  there 
are  none.  Orchidology  is  full  of  such  strange  breaks  and  reap- 
pearances. I  have  mentioned  another  in  speaking  of  Odonto^ 
glo88U7n  veodUarium,  Plants  thus  separated  always  show  more 
or  less  divergence,  and  there  scientific  interest  comes  in.  If  we 
could  trace  the  cause  or  cours?  of  those  influences  which  have 
changed  C.  Dowiana  into  C.  aurea^  we  should  begin  to  grasp  the 
origin  of  species  in  orchids — at  least,  there  would  be  some  ground 
for  hope. 

Words  could  not  picture  the  glory  of  these  marvels.  In  each 
the  scheme  of  colour  is  yellow  and  crimson,  but  there  are  impor- 
tant modifications.  Yellow  is  the  ground  all  through  in  Cattleya 
aurea — sepals,  petals,  and  lip ;  unbroken  in  the  two  former,  in  the 
latter  superbly  streaked  with  crimson.  But  Cattleya  Dowiana 
shows  crimson  pencillings  on  its  sepals,  while  the  ground  colour 
of  the  lip  is  crimson,  broadly  lined  and  reticulated  with  gold. 
Imagine  six  of  these  noble  flowers  on  one  stalk,  each  half  a  foot 
across !     But  it  lies  beyond  the  power  of  imagination. 

C.  Dowiana  was  discovered  by  Warscewicz  about  1850,  and  he 
sent  home  accounts  too  enthusiastic  for  belief.  Steady-going 
Britons  utterly  refused  to  credit  such  a  marvel — his  few  plants 
died,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it  for  the  time.  I  may  mention 
an  instance  of  more  recent  date,  where  the  eye-witness  of  a  col- 
lector was  flatly  rejected  at  home.  Monsieur  St.  Leger,  residing 
at  Asuncion,  the  capital  of  Paraguay,  wrote  a  warm  description 
of  an  orchid  in  those  parts  to  scientific  friends.  The  account 
reached  England,  and  was  treated  with  derision.  Monsieur  St. 
Leger,  nettled,  sent  some  dried  flowers  for  a  testimony ;  but  the 
mind  of  the  Orchidaceous  public  was  made  up.  In  1883  he 
brought  a  quantity  of  plants  and  put  them  up  at  auction  ;  nobody 
in  particular  would  buy.     So  those  reckless,  or  simple,  or  trusting 
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persons  wKo  invested  a  few  shillings  in  a  bundle  had  all  the 
fun  to  themselves  a  few  months  afterwards,  when  the  beautiful 
Onddium  Jonesianum  api)eared,  to  confuse  the  unbelieving.  It 
must  be  added,  however,  that  orchid-growers  may  well  become 
an  incredulous  generation.  When  their  judgment  leads  them 
wrong  we  hear  of  it,  the  tale  is  published,  and  outsiders  mock. 
But  these  gentlemen  receive  startling  reports  continually,  honest 
enough  for  the  most  part.  Much  experience  and  some  loss  have 
made  them  rather  cynical  when  a  new  wonder  is  announced.  The 
particular  case  of  Monsieur  St.  Leger  was  complicated  by  the  ex- 
treme resemblance  which  One  JonesianumheeLts  to  One,  cibolleta, 
a  species  almost  worthless. 

Cattleya  Dovnana  was  rediscovered  by  Mr.  Arce,  when  collect- 
ing birds:  it  must  have  been  a  grand  moment  for  Warscewicz 
when  the  horticultural  world  was  convulsed  by  its  appearance  in 
bloom.  Cattleya  aurea  had  no  adventures  of  this  sort.  Mr. 
Wallis  found  it  in  1868  in  the  province  of  Antioquia,  and  again 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Magdalena ;  but  it  is  very  rare.  This 
species  is  persecuted  in  its  native  home  by  a  beetle,  which  accom- 
panies it  to  Europe  not  infrequently — in  the  form  of  eggs,  no  doubt. 
A  more  troublesome  alien  is  the  fly  which  haunts  Cattleya 
MendeUiiy  and  for  a  long  time  prejudiced  growers  against  that 
fine  species,  until,  in  feet,  they  had  made  a  practical  and  rather 
costly  study  of  its  habits.  An  experienced  eye  detects  the  presence 
of  this  enemy  at  a  glance.  It  pierces  the  young  growth  of  (7. 
Mendellii  alone,  and  deposits  an  egg  in  the  very  centre.  Presently 
this  growth  begins  to  swell  in  a  manner  that  delights  the  ingenuous 
horticulturist,  until  he  remarks  that  its  length  does  not  keep  pace 
with  its  breadth.  But  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm  ;  neither  it  nor 
the  beetle  mentioned  can  survive  in  this  country  beyond  one 
season.  And  we  understand  now  that  C.  Mendellii  is  as  safe  to  im- 
port as  any  other  species,  unless  it  be  gathered  at  the  wrong  time. 

Among  the  most  glorious,  rarest,  and  most  valuable  of  Cattleyas 
is  Hardyana,  doubtless  a  natural  hybrid  of  C.  aurea  with  (7. 
Sanderiana — some  ascribe  the  latter  share  of  the  parentage  to  (7. 
gigaa.  Few  of  us  have  seen  it — two-hundred-guinea  plants  are 
not  common  spectacles.  It  has  an  immense  flower,  rose-purple ; 
the  lip  purple  magenta,  veined  with  gold.  Cattleya  Sanderiana 
offers  an  interesting  story.  Mr.  Mau,  one  of  Mr.  Sander's  collectors, 
was  despatched  to  Bogota,  in  search  of  Odontoghaaura  crispum. 
While  tramping  through  the  woods,  he  came  across  a  very  large 
Ciattleya  at  rest,  and  gathered  such  pieces  as  fell  in  his  way — 
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attaching  so  little  importance  to  them,  however,  that  he  did  not 
name  the  matter  in  his  reports.  Four  cases  Mr.  Mau  brought 
home,  with  his  stock  of  odontoglossums,  which  were  opened  in 
due  course  of  business.  We  can  quite  believe  that  it  was  one  of 
the  stirring  moments  of  Mr.  Sander's  life.  The  plants  bore  many 
dry  specimens  of  last  year's  inflorescence,  displaying  such  extra- 
ordinary size  as  proved  the  species  to  be  new ;  and  there  is  no 
large  Cattleya  of  indifferent  colouring — none,  large  or  small,  I 
believe,  which  is  not  worth  cultivation.  To  receive  a  plant  of  that 
character  unannounced,  undescribed,  is  an  experience  without 
parallel  for  half  a  century.  Mr.  Mau  was  sent  back  by  next  mail 
to  secure  every  fragment  he  could  find.  Meantime,  those  in  hand 
were  established,  and  Mr.  Brymer,  M.P.,  bought  one — Mr.  Brymer 
is  immortalised  by  the  Dendrobe  which  bears  his  name.  The 
new  Cattleya  proved  kindly,  and,  just  before  Mr.  Mau  returned 
with  some  thousands  of  its  like,  Mr.  Brymer's  purchase  broke 
into  bloom.  That  must  have  been  another  glorious  moment  for 
Mr.  Sander,  when  the  great  bud  unfolded,  displaying  sepals  and 
petals  of  the  rosiest,  freshest,  softest  pink,  eleven  inches  across ; 
and  a  crimson  labellum  exquisitely  shown  up  by  a  broad  patch  of 
white  on  either  side  the  throat.  Mr.  Brymer  was  good  enough  to 
lend  his  specimen  for  the  purpose  of  advertisement,  and  Messrs. 
Stevens  enthusiastically  fixed  a  green-baize  partition  across  their 
rooms  as  a  background  for  the  wondrous  novelty.  What  excite- 
ment reigned  there  on  the  great  day  is  not  to  be  described.  I 
have  heard  that  over  2,000Z.  was  taken  in  the  room. 

Dendrobiums  are  *  warm '  mostly ;  of  the  hot  species,  which 
are  many,  and  the  cool,  which  are  few,  I  have  not  to  speak  here. 
But  a  remark  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  especially 
applies  to  Dendrobes.  If  they  be  started  early,  so  that  the  young 
growths  are  well  advanced  by  June  1 ;  if  the  situation  be  warm, 
and  a  part  of  the  house  sunny — if  they  be  placed  in  that  part, 
without  any  shade,  and  freely  syringed — with  a  little  extra  atten- 
tion many  of  them  will  do  well  enough.  That  is  to  say,  they 
will  make  such  a  show  of  blossom  as  is  mighty  satisfactory  in  the 
winter  time.  We  must  not  look  for  *  specimens,'  but  there  should 
be  bloom  enough  to  repay  handsomely  the  very  little  trouble  they 
give.  Among  those  that  may  be  treated  so  are  D.  yfardianwaiy 
Falconeriy  crassinode^  Pierardiiy  crystallinum,  Devonianum — 
sometimes — and  nohiley  of  course.  Probably  there  are  more,  but 
these  I  have  tried  myself. 

Dendrobium  Wardianumy  at  the  present  day,  comes  almost 
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exclusively  from  Bunnah — ^the  neighbourhood  of  the  Buby  Mines 
is  its  favourite  habitat.  But  it  was  first  brought  to  England  from 
Assam  in  1858,  when  botanists  regarded  it  as  a  form  of  D. 
Falconeri.  This  error  was  not  so  strange  as  it  seems,  for  the 
Assamese  variety  has  pseudo-bulbs  much  less  sturdy  than  those 
we  are  used  to  see,  and  they  are  pendulous  besides.  It  was  rather 
a  lively  business  collecting  orchids  in  Burmah  before  the  annexa- 
tion. The  Boman  Catholic  missionaries  established  there  made  it 
a  source  of  income,  and  they  did  not  greet  an  intruding  stranger 
with  warmth — not  genial  warmth,  at  least.  He  was  forbidden  to 
quit  the  town  of  Bhamo,  an  edict  which  compelled  him  to  employ 
native  collectors — in  fact,  coolies — waiting  helplessly  within  the 
walls.  But  his  reverend  rivals,  having  greater  freedom  and 
acquaintance  with  the  language,  organised  a  corps  of  skirmishers 
to  prowl  around  and  intercept  the  natives  returning  with  their 
loads.  Doubtless  somebody  received  the  value  when  they  made  a 
haul,  but  who,  is  uncertain  perhaps — ^and  the  stranger  was  dis- 
appointed, anyhow.  It  may  be  believed  that  unedifying  scenes 
arose — especially  on  two  or  three  occasions  when  an  agent  had 
almost  reached  one  of  the  four  gates  before  he  was  intercepted. 
For  the  hapless  collector — having  nothing  in  the  world  to  do — 
haunted  those  portals  all  day  long,  flying  from  one  to  the  other 
in  hope  to  see  *  somebody  coming.'  Very  droll,  but  Burmah  is  a 
warm  country  for  jests  of  the  kind.  Thus  it  happened  occasion- 
ally that  he  beheld  his  own  discomfiture,  and  rows  ensued  at 
the  mission-house.  At  length  Mr.  Sander  addressed  a  formal 
petition  to  the  Austrian  Archbishop,  to  whom  the  missionaries 
owed  allegiance.  He  received  a  sympathetic  answer,  but  nothing 
was  done. 

From  the  Ruby  Mines  also  comes  a  Dendrobium  so  excessively 
rare  that  I  name  it  only  to  call  the  attention  of  employes  in  the 
new  company.  This  is  D.  rhodopterygium.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence 
Las  or  had  a  plant,  I  believe;  there  are  two  or  three  at  St. 
Albans ;  but  the  lists  of  other  dealers  will  be  searched  in  vain. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  had  also  a  scarlet  species  from  Burmah ;  but 
it  died  even  before  the  christening,  and  no  second  has  yet  been 
found.  Sumatra  furnishes  a  scarlet  Dendrobe,  D.  Forstermani, 
but  it  again  is  of  the  utmost  rarity.  Baron  Schroeder  boasts  three 
specimens — which  have  not  yet  flowered,  however.  From 
Burmah  comes  D.  BryTnerianum^  of  which  the  story  is  brief, 
but  very  thrilling  if  we  ponder  it  a  moment.  For  the  mission- 
aries  sent   this  plant  to  Europe   without  a  description — they 
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had  not  seen  the  bloom,  doubtless— and  it  sold  cheap  enough. 
We  may  fancy  Mr.  Brymer's  emotion,  therefore,  when  the 
striking  flower  opened.  Its  form  is  unique,  though  some  other 
varieties  display  a  long  fringe — as  that  extraordinary  object, 
Nanodes  Medusce.  But  in  the  case  of  D.  Brymerianum  the 
bright  yellow  lip  is  split  all  round,  for  two-thirds  of  its  expanse, 
into  twisted  filaments.  We  may  well  ask  what  on  earth  is 
Nature's  purpose  in  this  eccentricity ;  but  it  is  a  question  that 
arises  every  hour  to  the  most  thoughtless  being  who  grows  orchids. 

Everybody  knows  Dendrobium  nobile  so  well  that  it  is  not  to 
be  discussed  in  prose ;  something  might  be  done  in  poetry, 
perhaps,  by  young  gentlemen  who  sing  of  buttercups  and  daisies, 
but  the  rhyme  would  be  diflScult.  D.  nobile  nobilius,  however, 
is  by  no  means  so  common — would  it  were !  This  glorified  form 
turned  up  among  an  importation  made  by  Messrs.  RoUison. 
They  propagated  it,  and  sold  four  small  pieces,  which  are  still  in 
cultivation.  But  the  troubles  of  that  renowned  firm,  to  which 
we  owe  so  great  a  debt,  had  already  begun.  The  mother-plant 
was  neglected.  It  had  fallen  into  such  a  desperate  condition 
when  Messrs.  Rollison's  plants  were  sold,  under  a  decree  in 
bankruptcy,  that  the  great  dealers  refused  to  bid  for  what  should 
have  been  a  little  gold-mine.  A  casual  market-gardener  hazarded 
thirty  shillings,  brought  it  round  so  far  that  he  could  establish  a 
number  of  young  plants,  and  sold  the  parent  for  forty  pounds  at 
last.  There  are,  however,  several  fine  varieties  of  D.  nobile  more 
valuable  than  nobilius.  D.  n.  Sanderianum  resembles  that  form, 
but  it  is  smaller  and  darker.  Albinos  have  been  found ;  Baron 
Schroeder  has  a  beautiful  example.  Within  the  last  few  weeks 
one  appeared  at  Stevens'  Booms,  announced  as  the  single  instance 
in  cultivation — which  is  not  quite  the  fact,  but  near  enough  for 
the  auction-room,  perhaps.  It  also  was  imported,  originally,  by 
Mr.  Sander,  with  D.  n.  Sanderianum.  Biddings  reached  forty- 
three  pounds,  but  the  owner  would  not  deal  at  the  price. 
Albinos  are  common  among  the  Dendrobes,  as  many  amateurs 
who  think  they  have  won  a  prize  learn  with  disgust. 

D.  nobile  Gooksoni  was  the  fons  et  origo  of  an.  unpleasant 
misunderstanding  lately.  It  turned  up  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Lange,  distinguished  by  a  reversal  of  the  ordinary  scheme  of 
colour.  There  is  actually  no  end  to  the  delightful  vagaries  of 
these  plants.  If  people  only  knew  what  interest  and  pleasing 
excitement  attends  the  inflorescence  of  an  imported  orchid — one, 
that  is,  which  has  not  bloomed  before  in  Europe — they  would 
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crowd  the  auction-rooms  in  which  every  strange  face  is  marked 
now.  There  are  books  enough  to  inform  them,  certainly ;  but 
who  reads  an  Orchid  Book  ?    Even  the  enthusiast  only  consults  it. 

Dendrobium  nobile  Cookaoni,  then,  has  white  tips  to  petal 
and  sepal ;  the  crimson  spot  keeps  its  place ;  and  the  inside  of  the 
flower  is  rosy-white — an  inversion  of  the  usual  colouring.  Mr. 
Lange  could  scarcely  fail  to  observe  this  peculiarity,  but  he  seems 
to  have  thought  little  of  it.  Mr.  Cookson,  paying  him  a  visit, 
was  struck,  however — as  well  he  might  be — and  expressed  a  wish 
to  have  the  plant.  So  the  two  distinguished  amateurs  made 
an  exchange.  Mr.  Cookson  sent  a  flower  at  once  to  Professor 
Beichenbach,  who,  delighted  and  enthusiastic,  registered  it  upon 
the  spot  under  the  name  of  the  gentleman  from  whom  he  received 
it.  Mr.  Lange  protested  warmly,  demanding  that  his  discovery 
should  be  called,  after  his  residence,  Heathfieldsayeanum.  But 
Professor  Beichenbach  drily  refused  to  consider  personal  questions, 
and  really,  seeing  how  short  is  life,  and  how  long  Dendrobium 
nobile  Heathfield  &c.,  true  philanthropists  will  hold  him  justified. 

We  may  expect  wondrous  Dendrobes  from  New  Guinea.  Some 
fine  species  have  already  arrived,  and  others  have  been  sent  in 
the  dried  inflorescence.  There  is  D.  Ooldiei,  a  variety  of  D. 
auperbieiris — but  much  larger.  There  is  D.  Albertesiij  snow- 
white;  Broomfieldianuniy  curiously  like  Lcelia  ancepa  alba  in 
its  flower — which  is  to  say  that  it  must  be  the  loveliest  of  all 
Dendrobes.  But  this  species  has  a  further  charm,  almost  in- 
credible. The  lip  in  some  varieties  is  washed  with  lavender  blue, 
in  some  with  crimson  !  Another,  imported  last  year,  has  just 
flowered.  It  is  nearly  related  to  D,  bigibbum,  but  much  larger, 
with  sepals  more  acute.  Its  hue  is  a  glorious  rosy-purple,  deepen- 
ing on  the  lip,  the  side  lobes  of  which  curl  over  and  meet,  forming 
a  cylindrical  tube,  while  the  middle  lobe,  prolonged,  stands  out  at 
right  angles,  veined  with  very  dark  purple ;  this  has  just  been 
named  2).  Statterianum.  It  has  upon  the  disc  an  elevated, 
hairy  crest,  like  D.  bigibbum^  but,  instead  of  being  white,  as 
it  always  is,  more  or  less,  in  that  instance,  the  crest  of  the 
new  species  is  dark  purple.  I  have  been  particular  in  describ- 
ing this  noble  flower,  because  very,  very  few  have  beheld  it. 
Those  who  live  will  see  marvels  when  the  Dutch  and  German 
portions  of  New  Guinea  are  explored. 

Madagascar  also  will  furnish  some  astonishing  novelties;  it 
has  already  begun,  in  fact— with  a  vengeance.  Imagine  a  scarlet 
Cymbidium !    That  such  a  wonder  existed  has  been  known  for 
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some  years,  and  three  collectors  have  gone  in  search  of  it ;  two 
died,  and  the  third  has  been  terribly  ill  since  his  return  to  Europe 
— but  he  won  the  treasure,  which  we  shall  behold  in  good  time. 
Those  parts  of  Madagascar  which  especially  attract  botanists  must 
be  death-traps  indeed !  M.  Leon  Humblot  tells  how  he  dined 
at  Tamatave  with  his  brother  and  six  compatriots,  exploring  the 
country  with  various  scientific  aims.  Within  twelve  months  he 
was  the  only  survivor.  One  of  these  unfortunates,  travelling  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Cutler,  to  find  butterflies  and  birds,  shot  at  a  native 
idol,  as  the  report  goes.  The  priests  soaked  him  with  paraffin, 
and  burnt  him  on  a  table — perhaps  their  altar.  M.  Humblot 
himself  has  had  awful  experiences.  He  was  attached  to  the  geo- 
graphical survey  directed  by  the  French  Government,  and  seven 
years  ago  he  found  Phxijua  Humblotii  and  Phajus  tuberculoaus  in 
the  deadliest  swamps  of  the  interior.  A  few  of  the  bulbs  gathered 
lived  through  the  passage  home,  and  caused  much  excitement 
when  ofiFered  for  sale  at  Stevens'  auction-rooms.  M.  Humblot 
risked  his  life  again  two  years  ago,  and  secured  a  great  quantity 
for  Mr.  Sander,  but  at  a  dreadful  cost.  He  spent  twelve  months 
in  the  hospital  at  Mayotte,  and  on  arrival  at  Marseilles,  with  his 
plants,  the  doctors  gave  him  no  hope  of  recovery.  Phajua  ivber- 
citloaua  I  have  not  seen  in  bloom,  but  P.  Humblotii  is  a  marvel 
of  beauty — rose-pink,  with  a  great  crimson  labellum  exquisitely 
frilled,  and  a  bright  green  column.     Everybody  who  knows  his 

*  Darwin '  is  aware  that  Madagascar  is  the  chosen  home  of  the 
Angraecums.  All,  indeed,  are  natives  of  Africa,  so  far  as  I  know, 
excepting  the  delightful  A.  falcatum,  which  comes,  strangely 
enough,  from  Japan.  One  cannot  but  suspect,  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  this  species  was  brought  from  Africa  ages  ago,  when 
the  Japanese  were  enterprising  seamen,  and  has  been  acclimatised 
by  those  skilful  horticulturists.     It  is  certainly  odd  that  the  only 

*  cool '  Aerides — the  only  one  found,  I  believe,  outside  of  India 
and  the  Eastern  Tropics — also  belongs  to  Japan.  There  is  also  a 
*cool'  Angraecum  found  in  the  Transvaal — A.  arcuatum — and  I 
have  reason  to  hope  that  another  or  more  will  turn  up  when  South 
Africa  is  thoroughly  searched.  The  exquisite  A.  Sanderianum  is 
a  native  of  the  Comorro  Islands.  No  flower  could  be  prettier  than 
this,  nor  more  deliciously  scecited.  It  grows  in  a  climate  which 
travellers  describe  as  Paradise,  and,  in  truth,  it  becomes  such  a 
scene.  Those  who  behold  young  plants  with  graceful  garlands 
of  snowy  bloom  twelve  to  twenty  inches  long  are  prone  to  fall  into 
raptures ;  but  imagine  it,  as  a  long-established  specimen  appears 
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just  now  at  St.  Albans,  with  racemes  drooping  two  and  a  half  feet 
from  each  new  growth,  clothed  on  either  side  with  flowers  like  a 
double  train  of  white  long-tailed  birds  hovering !  A*  Scottianum 
comes  from  Zanzibar,  discovered,  I  believe,  by  Sir  John  Kirk ;  A. 
caudaixhTa^  from  Sierra  Leone.  This  latter  species  is  the  nearest 
rival  of  A.  sesquipedale^  showing  *  tails'  ten  inches  long.  Next 
in  order  for  this  characteristic  detail  rank  A,  Leonis  and  Kotachyi 
— the  latter  rarely  grown — with  seven-inch  *  tails ' ;  Scottianum 
and  EUisii  with  six-inch. 

With  the  exceptions  named,  this  family  belongs  to  Madagascar. 
It  has  a  charming  distinction,  shared  by  no  other  genus  which 
I  recall,  except,  in  less  degree,  Cattleya — every  member  is 
attractive.  Bat  I  must  concentrate  myself  on  the  most  striking 
— that  which  fascinated  Darwin.  In  the  first  place  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  savants  call  this  plant  ^ranthus  sesqui- 
pedalisy  not  Angrcecumy  a  fact  useful  to  know,  but  unimportant 
to  ordinary  mortals.  It  was  discovered  by  the  Eev.  Mr.  Ellis,  and 
sent  home  alive,  nearly  thirty  years  ago ;  but  civilised  mankind 
has  not  yet  done  wondering  at  it.  The  stately  growth,  the  magni- 
ficent white  flowers,  command  admiration  at  a  glance,  but  the 
*  tail,'  or  spur,  offers  a  problem  of  which  the  thoughtful  never  tire. 
It  is  commonly  a  foot  long,  often  fourteen  inches,  sometimes 
eighteen,  and  at  home,  I  have  been  told,  even  longer ;  about  the 
thickness  of  a  goose-quill,  hollow,  of  course,  the  last  inch  and  a 
halt  filled  with  nectar.  Studying  this  appendage  by  the  light  of 
the  principles  he  had  laid  down,  Darwin  ventured  on  a  prophecy 
which  roused  special  mirth  among  the  unbelievers.  Not  only 
the  abnormal  length  of  the  nectary  had  to  be  considered ;  there 
was,  besides,  the  fact  that  all  its  honey  lay  at  the  base,  a  foot  or 
more  from  the  orifice.  Accepting  it  as  a  postulate  that  every 
detail  of  the  apparatus  must  be  equally  essential  for  the  purpose 
it  had  to  serve,  he  made  a  series  of  experiments  which  demon- 
strated that  some  insect  of  Madagascar — doubtless  a  moth — must 
be  equipped  with'  a  proboscis  long  enough  to  reach  the  nectar, 
and  at  the  same  time  thick  enough  at  the  base  to  withdraw  the 
pollinia — thus  fertilising  the  bloom.  For,  if  the  nectar  had  lain 
so  close  to  the  orifice  that  moths  with  a  proboscis  of  reasonable 
length  and  thickness  could  get  at  it,  they  would  drain  the  cup 
without  touching  the  pollinia.  Darwin  never  proved  his  special ' 
genius  more  admirably  than  in  this  case.  He  created  an  insect 
beyond  belief,  as  one  may  say,  by  the  force  of  logic ;  and  such 
absolute  confidence  had  he  in  his  own  syllogism  that  he  declared, 
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*  If  such  great  moths  were  to  become  extinct  in  Madagascar,  ac* 
snredly  this  Angnecnm  would  become  extinct.'  I  am  not  aware 
that  Darwin's  fine  argument  has  yet  been  clinched  by  the  dis- 
covery of  that  insect.  But  cavil  has  ceased.  Long  before  his 
death  a  sphinx  moth  arrived  from  South  Brazil  which  shows  a  pro- 
boscis between  ten  and  eleven  inches  long — very  nearly  equal, 
therefore,  to  the  task  of  probing  the  nectary  of  AngrcBCiiTa  aesqui- 
pedale.  And  we  know  enough  of  orchids  at  this  time  to  be  abso- 
lutely certain  that  the  Madagascar  species  must  exist. 

Fredk.  Boyle. 
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A  Shadow  on  Strike. 

'  Ah  !  poor  Shade  I 
Shall  it  strive  or  fade  Tmseen  ?  *^P.  Cr.  Bossetti. 

Part  L 

RICHARD  WENTWORTH  was  in  his  studio,  where  he  had 
spent  the  live-long  January  day.  He  had  always  been 
devoted  to  his  art,  but  was  now  going  through  the  hardest  spell 
of  work  he  had  ever  gone  through  in  his  life.  When  the  clock 
struck  seven,  he  stretched  himself  and  said, '  I  declare  I  am  about 
sick  of  this ! ' 

A  voice  from  behind  said,  *  And  what  must  I  be  ?  * 

*  And  who  may  you  happen  to  be  ?  *  asked  Wentworth,  without 
turning  round ;  for  his  studio  was  in  a  building  composed  of  nothing 
but  studios,  and  he  fancied  that  he  must  for  once  have  forgotten 
to  lock  his  door,  and  that  one  of  the  artists  under  the  same  roof 
had  stolen  in  unawares.  As  he  did  not  wish  to  give  the  intruder 
the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  this  stupid  trick  had  startled 
him,  he  pretended  to  take  his  visit  as  a  matter  of  course.  At  the 
same  time,  he  assuredly  did  not  recognise  the  voice. 

*  Who  are  you  ? '  he  repeated,  as  no  answer  ?ras  made. 

*  I  don't  know  that  I  am  quite  able  to  give  myself  a  name,* 
fiaid  the  voice. 

This  time  Wentworth  did  look  round,  but  saw  no  one.  Won- 
dering a  little-^for  the  voice  had  seemed  so  near,  and  there  was  a 
large  expanse  of  empty  room  behind  him — ^he  hastened  to  the 
door  to  see  if  he  really  had  forgotten  to  lock  it.  No ;  it  was  firmly 
fastened,  and  absolutely  efficacious  as  a  barrier  against  all  loafing 
artists,  and  models  going  their  methodical  morning  rounds.  Any 
of  these  might  hammer  away  as  long  as  he  liked  if  Wentworth 
himself  did  but  hold  his  peace,  for  none  could  prove  that  he  was 
at  home.  Then  it  had  been  locked  since  nine  that  morning,  and 
yet  some  one-r-vexatious  idiot  that  he  was— was  in  the  room. 
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'  Who  are  you,  and  where  are  you  ? '  cried  Wentworth.  *  You 
need  not  trouble  to  hide ;  I  am  not  going  to  look  for  you,' 

*  I  am  here.' 

Wentworth  started  back,  for  the  voice  was  close  beside  him. 

*  Who  the are  you  ? '  he  exclaimed. 

*I  am  some  one  who  is  appointed  to  be  for  ever  in  your 
company.' 

*  I  don't  believe  in  guardian  angels.' 

*  I  am  no  guardian  angel — my  position  is  very  inferior  to  that, 
but  it  was  never  meant  to  be  such  an  unbearable  one  as  you  have 
made  it.     I  ask  for  my  release — I  will  attend  you  no  more.' 

*  Who  wants  your  attendance  ?  I  can  attend  to  myself.  Did 
you  make  my  tea  ?     Did  you  cook  my  chop  ? ' 

*  Cook  your  chop,  indeed  !  Why  on  earth  didn't  you  go  to  your 
club?' 

*  I  am  busy.    I  prefer  to  be  alone.' 

*  You  do,  but  I  don't.     I  am  bored  to  death.' 

*  Ijct  me  have  an  end  of  this ! '  cried  Wentworth,  impatiently. 

*  Come  out  of  your  hiding-place,  wherever  it  may  be,  and  let  me 
have  the  pleasure  of  showing  you  out.  I  am  going  away  myself 
directly,  and  don't  mean  to  leave  you  here.' 

*  You  couldn't  if  you  tried.     Where  you  go,  I  go.' 

*  Come  out  of  your  hiding-place ! '  roared  Wentworth,  *  and 
don't  talk  any  more  of  that  — ' 

'  I  am  in  no  hiding-place,'  said  some  one,  in  a  loud  whisper, 
which  seemed  to  come  up  from  the  ground  at  Wentworth's  feet. 

*  Now  I  suppose  you  believe  ?  You  don't  see  me,  and  you  won't 
'—I  am  sure  you  will  never  notice  me.' 

A  cold  thrill  ran  down  Wentworth's  spine,  for  he  did  see  no 
one.  There  were  Ughts  above  and  lights  all  around,  for  he  was 
working  against  time,  and  had  provided  himself  with  light  enough 
to  paint  on  any  day,  however  foggy,  and  any  afternoon,  however 
dark.     Determined  not  to  yield  to  fear  or  astonishment,  he  said : 

*  Now  I  am  going,  so  leave  the  room.' 

*  I  can  leave  it  with  you,  but  not  without  you.  Do  you  suppose 
I  would  have  stayed  here  if  I  had  been  able  to  go  ?  Let  me  tell 
you  once  for  all,  that  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  despise  a 
man  who  treats  a  dependent  as  you  treat  me.  I  know  exactly 
what  you  will  do  now.  You  will  walk  home  by  a  dingy,  dark 
stieet;  you  will  have  your  dinner  in  a  room  lighted  by  one  lamp 
with  a  green  shade  on  it ;  and  you  will  go  to  bed  at  the  very  time 
when  everj  one  who  deserves  the  nam^^  of  man  is  just  beginnioff 
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the  evening.  Why  do  we  never  dine  out  ?  Why  do  we  never 
entertain  ?  It  is  inhuman  !  Many  a  complaint  of  injustice  has 
succeeded  in  making  itself  heard  of  late,  but  no  wrong  is  more 
cruel  and  oppressive  than  that  done  to  me,  and  others  like  me, 
by  self-centred  men  such  as  you.  You  tell  yourselves  that  you 
have  your  geniuses  to  develop,  your  names  to  make ;  and  to  gain 
this  object — ^interesting  to  none  but  yourselves,  and  very  uncer- 
tain of  attainment — I,  and  more  besides,  have  to  live  in  a  state 
of  suflFering  and  deprivation  of  which  you  have  no  conception. 
Our  minds  are  impoverished,  and  our  existence  reduced  almost 
to  nothing.  Why  is  this  century,  which  has  brought  relief  to  so 
many  that  are  downtrodden,  to  bring  none  to  me  ?  I  abhor  the 
selfishness  which  dooms  me  to  a  life  of  semi-annihilation.  If  you 
won't  take  me  to  any  place  of  amusement,  at  least  have  the  justice 
to  enable  me  to  go  without  you.  Even  a  girl  who  has  to  live 
with  an  old  woman  who  won't  go  out,  is  sent  out  with  a  chaperon. 
I  have  no  fireedom,  no  consideration ;  you  never  so  much  as  give 
me  a  thought.  If  you  could,  you  would  probably  trample  me 
under  foot ;  but,  thank  goodness,  that  is  the  one  thing  you  never 
can  do !  No ;  here  you  stand — paint,  paint,  painting — all  day ;  and 
I  have  to  lie  at  your  feet  like  a  dog  until  it  shall  please  your  high 
and  mightiness  to  move ! ' 

*  Is  that  really  so?' 
*Itis.' 

*Then  all  I  can  say  is,  if  I  really  do  keep  you  shut  up  here 
with  me  when  you  might  be  roaming  about,  I  am  an  unconscious 
benefactor  to  my  race.  Every  one  ought  to  be  grateful  to  me  for 
preventing  such  an  egotistic,  long-winded  idiot  as  you  appear  to 
be  from  running  about  and  annoying  other  people.' 

*  When  have  I  spoken  before  ? '  said  the  voice,  sadly ;  *  when 
shall  I  speak  again,  if  this  time  I  speak  in  vain  ? ' 

*  If  you  would  please  to  tell  me  who  you  are,  it  would  be  a 
great  deal  more  sensible,'  said  Wentworth. 

*  I^am  your  shadow.' 

*  My  shadow !     How  can  that  be  ? ' 

*  That's  what  I  am,  more's  the  pity !  Think  of  the  life  to 
which  a  man  like  you  condemns  his  shadow !  Shadows  scarcely 
exist  when  the  sun  is  not  shining,  or  there  is  no  strong  artificial 
light.  You  are  an  artist  (I  know  you  think  artist  too  general  a 
name,  and  like  to  be  called  a  painter ;  but  I  choose  to  say  artist) — 
artists  select  studios  with  a  north  light,  and  arrange  their  ugly 
black  blinds  so  as  to  keep  all  sun  out.    Even  an  artist  who  is  not 
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particulaxly  industrious  thus  deprives  his  shadow  of  many  hours 
of  joyous  existence ;  but  when  a  shadow  is  attached  to  a  man  of 
your  kind,  who  spends  every  waking  hour  in  painting,  its  life  is 
reduced  to  nothing.  Other  shadows  are  taken  abroad  in  the 
winter  to  countries  so  warm  and  bright  that  every  minute  thrills 
with  enjoyment,  or  if  kept  in  England,  they  are  taken  to  walk  on 
sunny  parades,  and  spend  their  evenings  in  gay  society  or  theatres. 
I  like  society,  I  like  theatres ;  at  any  rate,  I  like  to  have  something. 
We  have  nothing !  All  your  slaving  comes  to  nothing — ^we  don't 
even  live  in  a  red-brick  house ! ' 

There  was  a  silence,  for  there  was  a  certain  sting  in  these  words. 
Presently  the  voice  resumed,  *  What  vexes  me  perhaps  as  much 
as  anything  is  that  we  never  have  a  "  Show  Sunday  " ! ' 

*  Good  heavens ;  what  a  vulgar  shadow  I  have  ! '  said  Went- 
worth.  *  The  people  who  would  come  to  see  my  pictures  would 
hate  coming.  They  wouldn't  know  what  to  say  to  me,  and  I 
shouldn't  know  what  to  say  to  them.  People  who  want  to  see 
pictures  can  go  to  exhibitions ;  why  should  I  open  my  studio  on 
"Show  Sunday"?' 

<  And  such  a  studio  to  open  ;  and  what  a  dungeon  of  a  place 
to  imprison  a  poor  shadow  in  who  has  a  feeling  for  Art !  I  say 
nothing  against  your  pictures — I  wish  to  observe  the  courtesies 
of  life — but  your  studio !  It  is  as  bare  as  a  room  can  be !  I  am 
not  painting  all  day,  as  you  are ;  I  want  wherewithal  to  feed  my 
eye  and  my  mind.  I  am  not  at  home  in  this  puritanical  taber- 
nacle in  which  you  work.  Where  are  our  ancient  tapestries? 
Every  artist  who  respects  himself  has  tapestries.  Where  are  our 
Eastern  rugs  ?  I  like  Eastern  rugs ;  I  don't  like  kamptulicon,  and 
walls  with  nothing  better  to  hide  their  nakedness  than  your  re- 
jected pictures  or  the  charcoal  studies  you  laboriously  make  for 
them.  We  have  no  brass  water-jugs,  no  Persian  plates,  no  "  crocks  " 
at  all ;  and  if  any  one  ever  does  happen  to  come  in,  I  am  ashamed, 
for  we  haven't  even  a  Chippendale  chair  to  oflfer  him.  Oh  heavens, 
what  baldness,  and  barrenness,  and  desolation !  and  never  once 
have  you  and  I  gone  oflf  to  a  shop  together  and  come  back  with 
our  arms  filled  with  gorgeous  embroidered  draperies.  By  the  bye, 
talking  of  draperies,  I  have  also  to  speak  to  you  about  my  clothes. 
You  don't  dress  me  in  the  fashion.  Other  shadows  look  as  if  they 
despised  me.  My  coat  is  an  inch  and  a  half  too  short,  and  bulges 
at  the  pockets,  my  trousers  are  baggy  at  the  knees,  my  collars  are 
not  the  right  shape,  and  my  toes  are  not  pointed,  they        ' 

*  If  I  could  but  find  you,  sir,  you  might,  perhaps,  become  aware 
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that  mine  are ! '  exclaimed  Wentworth,  who  still  felt  sure  that 
some  one  was  hiding. 

*  Oh  no,  they  are  not.  Yours  are  exactly  like  mine ;  we  must 
be  alike.  That  is  what  vexes  me,  for  I  have  taste.  By  the  way, 
if  you  don't  believe  that  I  am  your  shadow,  and  still  think  that 
some  friend  is  hiding,  why  not  search  the  studio  ? ' 

Wentworth  did  search  it.  The  accusation  of  baldness  was  not 
untrue :  there  were  no  hangings,  and  so  little  furniture  that  it  was 
easy  to  satisfy  himself  that  he  was  alone.  He  returned  to  his 
easel,  looking  discomfited,  but  angrily  incredulous. 

*  I  tell  you  again  that  I  am  your  shadow,  and  ask  you  again  to 
let  me  go.  You  are  a  Liberal — act  up  to  your  convictions,  and  set 
me  free  to  play  the  part  in  life  for  which  I  feel  myself  qualified.' 

*  Play  it,  for  mercy's  sake !  I  suppose  you  are  bitten  with  this 
confounded  nineteenth-century  restlessness.  Go  where  you  like ; 
never  at  any  time  have  I  seen  the  use  of  shadows;  my  work  would 
be  as  easy  again,  I  can  tell  you,  if  there  were  none.  How  can  I 
get  rid — I  mean,  how  can  I  set  you  free  ? ' 

*  Take  hold  of  your  right  foot,  and  say, "  I  loose  thee  from  me." ' 

*  Be  correct  in  your  language.  Shadow,  I  beg  of  you.  If  I  said 
that,  I  might  suddenly  find  myself  without  a  foot.' 

*.WelI,  then,  say,  " Shadow,  I  loose  thee  from  me" ;  then  take 
your  left  foot,  and  say  the  same ;  then  shake  yourself  and  say, 
**  Behold,  I  shake  thee  ofiF  entirely." ' 

Wentworth  did  this,  and  was  conscious  of  no  change  of  feeling ; 
but  the  voice  said,  *  I  thank  you ;  I  am  free.' 

*  Oh,  let  there  be  an  end  of  this  foolery !  I  do  wonder  which 
of  my  friends  has  so  much  spare  time  on  his  hands  as  to  come 
here  to  worry  me.' 

*  The  end  has  come  now :  I  go,  but  I  can't  help  thinking  of 
the  days  when  you  and  I  were  boys  together.  If  you  had  but 
stayed  as  you  were  then,  I  should  never  have  left  you.  You  were 
the  boldest  and  most  amusing  boy  I  ever  saw,  and  the  most 
honourable.  You  and  I  were  always  in  a  scrape  of  some  kind,  but 
you  never  failed  to  tell  the  truth  when  questioned.  You  used  to 
be  shut  up  in  a  dark  room,  and  I,  of  course,  with  you ;  but  dark- 
ness was  worse  for  me  than  for  you,  for  my  very  existence  was 
blotted  out.  In  spite  of  this,  I  respected  you  for  teUing  the  truth, 
and  I  even  liked  our  imprisonment  in  the  end ;  for  when  we  came 
out  again  we  were  both  of  us  quite  an  inch  taller,  because  you 
were  able  to  hold  up  your  head.' 

< Please  tp  go,'  said  Wentworth;   *why  dwell   on  affecting 
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reminiscences,  when  you  haven't  enough  aflFection  to  stay  with 
me?' 

*  I  have  more  since  you  set  me  free ;  but  ferewell — I  go.' 

*  I  shall  have  to  unlock  the  door  first,  I  suppose  ? '  said  Went- 
worth,  with  some  condescension. 

*  Not  necessary,  I  assure  you,'  said  the  shadow,  airily,  suiting 
itself  to  what  it  deemed  the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  *  You 
seem  to  forget  that  a  shadow  is  only  a  being  of  two  dimeneions : 

I  can  slip  through  any  chink.     Farewell.' 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

*  The  deuce  is  in  it ! '  said  Wentworth.  *  I  have  been  feeling 
as  if  I  were  awake  all  the  time,  but  I  must  have  been  asleep.' 
So  he  began  to  extinguish  his  lights,  until  none  were  left  but  the 
large,  upright  stand  with  five  burners,  which  he  could  move  about 
at  will.  Then,  with  a  certain  catching  of  the  breath  the  while, 
he  looked  for  his  shadow. 

He  had  none ! 

Then  it  was  true  !  But  it  couldn't  be  true — the  thing  was 
impossible. 

^  Shadow ! '  he  cried.  But  there  was  no  answer,  unless  a  faint 
sound  outside  were  an  answer. 

He  ran  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  cried, '  Shadow !  Shadow ! ' 

*  I  am  here,'  said  the  voice,  from  a  distance  of  ten  steps  or  so. 
*I  forgot  that  these  abominable  stairs  were  not  lighted.  Now 
that  I  am  parted  from  you,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  get  any  further 
down  till  daylight,  unless  you  will  show  me  the  kind  attention  of 
bringing  a  taper  and  giving  me  enough  light  to  go  down.  Such 
a  house  to  be  sure  !     Not  even  the  stairs  are  lighted ! ' 

*  C!ome  back  to  the  studio  for  a  minute !  I  want  to  speak  to  you.' 

*  You  won't  try  to  work  on  my  feelings  ? ' 

*  Of  course  not.' 

The  shadow  came,  and  Wentworth  saw  it,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  was  mortified  at  his  own  personal  appearance. 
He  saw  a  thin,  impalpable  substance  standing  upright  near  the 
door ;  not  one  in  a  thousand  would  have  observed  it,  but  he  knew 
the  outline  to  be  his  own.  ^  It's  just  like  the  first  laying-in  of 
my  figure  in  a  faint  wash  of  Indian  ink,'  he  thought ;  and  he  did 
not  at  all  like  his  own  outline  now  that,  for  the  first  time,  he 
studied  it.  ^  The  poor  beggar's  knees  are  baggy,'  he  thought : 
*  surely  mine  are  not  so  bad  as  that  ? ' 

*  They  are  much  worse ! '  said  the  shadow.  *  Mr.  Euskin  tells 
you  that  shadows  are  always  blacker  than  the  things  which  cast 
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them,  but  he  never  says  that  shadows  exaggerate  defects.  It's 
not  my  fault  that  you  have  been  so  long  in  learning  what  your 
appearance  is — ^you  haven't  given  me  a  chance  of  showing  you  a 
good  black  shadow  of  yourself  for  years.  Thank  goodness,  I  can 
live  as  I  like  now — ^you  are  not  going  to  worry  me  about  coming 
back?* 

*  No,  I  am  not.  Go,  and  live  in  the  full  glitter  of  the  sun — 
yon  have  left  me  for  ever.  I  only  felt  as  if  I  should  like  to  tell 
you  that  you  have  given  me  one  more  proof  of  the  want  of  true 
kindness,  loyalty,  and  fidelity,  that  now  exists  on  all  sides  between 
superior  and  dependent.  In  old  times  a  dependent  would  have 
perished  rather  than  quit  the  master  in  whose  service  he  had 
been  bom.  You  joyfully  leave  me,  to  seek  the  unknown.  You 
leave  me  without  a  word  of  warning  or  previous  complaint.  Had 
I  known  that  I  was  causing  you  suflfering — ^you  who  have  been 
with  me  since  infancy — I  should  at  all  cost  have  tried  to  give  you 
some  portion  of  the  life  for  which  you  were  pining ;  but  you  gave 
me  no  chance.    Now,  if  you  please,  I  will  light  you  downstairs.' 

*  Oh,  don't  speak  so,'  said  the  shadow.  *  Do  you  think  I  have 
no  regrets — ^no  feeling  ?  I  have  a  great  deal ;  but  nothing  would 
induce  me  to  come  back.  Your  habits  are  formed.  Your  life 
will  never  be  very  different  from  what  it  is  now.* 

^  I  am  not  thinking  of  asking  you  to  come  back.  Let  me  help 
you  to  go  downstairs.'  So,  candle  in  hand,  he  accompanied  the 
shadow  down  to  the  street,  where  the  lamps  had  been  lighted  for 
some  time.  ^  Well,'  thought  Wentworth,  as  he  ran  back  to  put 
out  the  last  lights  and  lock  up  his  studio  for  the  night,  ^I  don't 
believe  the  man  exists  who  would  feel  the  want  of  a  shadow  less 
than  I.' 


Part  II. 

Time  passed.  The  pictures  at  which  Wentworth  had  worked  so 
incessantly  had  been  sent  in  to  the  Academy,  Grosvenor,  and  New 
Gallery.  They  had  been  so  highly  thought  of  that  he  suddenly 
became  the  fashion.  This  made  it  really  difficult  to  keep  his 
studio  door  shut.  Buyers  presented  themselves ;  so  did  people 
who  were  firmly  persuaded  that  he  was  never  disturbed  by  their 
compam'onshlp,  and  ^  could  go  on  painting  just  the  same.'  Dealers, 
too,  came,  and,  in  accents  '  bland,  passionate,  and  deeply  religious,' 
assured  him  that  the  value  of  his  art  had  never  been  hidden  from 
them,  but  that  up  to  this  time  they  had  abstained  from  coming 
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near  him,  thinkiDg  it  treason  to  Art  to  interrupt  a  young  fellow 
of  genius  in  working  out  his  own  highly  poetical  and  most  precious 
vein  in  calmness  and  contemplation.  *  The  poetical  nature,'  said 
one,  *  is  such  a  delicately  beautiful  thing,  that  even  a  breath  from 
the  common  world  ruffles  it ;  but  I've  had  my  eye  on  you — ^I've 
had  my  eye ! ' 

He  had  his  hands  too,  for  whenever  he  was  admitted  he  was 
wont  to  slap  Wentworth's  shoulder  and  exclaim,  with  fervour, 
*  Well,  you  have  put  a  clincher  on  it  this  time ! ' 

Success  had  not  changed  Wentworth,  If  he  let  dealers  into 
his  studio,  it  was  because  he  was  in  love,  and  wanted  to  marry :  he 
always  meant  to  work  as  hard  as  he  had  worked  before.  He  did 
marry,  and  a  wife  who  seemed  expressly  made  for  him.  Phillida  was 
good  and  pretty,  and  almost  more  in  love  with  his  pictures  than 
with  himself.  Odd  though  it  may  seem,  this  is  a  tribute  so 
delicate  and  soul-satisfying  to  a  painter,  that  he  appreciates  it 
almost  more  than  a  passionate  love  of  himself.  Perhaps  he  instinct- 
ively knows  the  truth,  that  the  two  loves  are*inseparable.  He 
moved  into  a  very  pretty  house  when  he  married  ;  but,  after  all, 
the  studio  was  the  young  people's  home.  Phillida  followed  him 
there  every  morning  when  her  household  duties  were  done,  and 
there  she  sat  all  day.  He  was  too  much  absorbed  in  his  work  to 
be  able  to  attend  to  her  reading,  but  he  liked  music.  She  had 
introduced  a  piano  and  books,  and  as  every  picture,  good  or  bad, 
had  been  carried  oflF  in  triumph  for  a  thousand  guineas  each  by 
men  who  would  not  have  given  as  many  pence  for  it  a  year 
before  (and  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Art,  especially  when  spelt 
with  a  big  A),  money  was  plentiful,  and  Phillida  was  allowed  to 
turn  the  studio  into  a  charming  room. 

Wentworth  was  painting  one  morning  as  usual,  when  the 
woman  who  *  did  the  room '  came  with  some  coals,  and,  not  seeing 
Phillida,  remarked,  <  Your  good  lady's  not  here  yet,  sir.' 

*  She  is  coming,'  he  said,  briefly ;  for  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to 
talk. 

*  Well,  she's  a  lovely  lady,  to  be  sure ;  and  what  a  diflference 
having  her  has  made  to  you !  And  she's  as  good  as  beautiful, 
and  attends  yer  just  as  if  she  was  yer  own  shadder.' 

*  A  great  deal  better ! '  said  Wentworth,  as  he  was  looking  the 
door  on  Mrs.  Black.     *  I  think  nothing  of  shadows.' 

*  You  needn't  have  said  that,'  exclaimed  a  voice  that  he  had 
not  forgotten.  *  I  come  here  to  see  you,  but  you  never  even 
notice  when  I  am  here.  Yoi^  care  for  no  one  but  that  wife  of 
yours.' 
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Wentworth  said  nothing.  He  did  not  want  that  *  prate-apace 
Jackanapes '  of  a  shadow  about  him  again. 

*  You  have  made  the  studio  pretty  for  her :  you  wouldn't 
have  done  that  for  me.  A  Persian  carpet !  And  what  a  large 
one  !    It  must  have  cost  a  fortune !' 

« Very  likely.    I  can't  talk.' 

*  You  will  talk  fiist  enough  when  she  comes.  You  are  never 
too  busy  to  talk  to  her.    I  don't  believe  you  miss  me.' 

*  I  can't  say  I  do.  Don't  forget  that  you  left  by  your  own 
desire.' 

*  I  know  I  did.  I  ought  to  have  had  patience  a  little  longer. 
I  couldn't  have  gone  at  a  worse  time.  You  have  some  pretensions 
to  be  called  well-dressed  now,  and  look  at  me !  I  am  wearing 
the  same  disgracefully  ill-fitting,  baggy  old  clothes  that  you  were 
forcing  me  to  wear  when  I  left.' 

Wentworth  held  his  peace.  He  had  often  wondered  how  his 
shadow  had  so  suddenly  obtained  the  gift  of  speech  on  that  day 
which  had  been  the  last  of  their  companionship.  It  was  a  gift  of 
which  it  made  such  liberal  use  that  he  shrank  from  even  asking 
it  the  question. 

*  Would  you  very  much  like  to  have  me  back  again  ?'  it  asked 
insinuatingly.  *  I'U  come,  if  you  will  promise  to  take  me  into 
society  a  good  deal.     Society  is  good  for  yourself.' 

*  Then  you  don't  enjoy  your  liberty  ?' 

*  I  have  less  of  it  than  I  expected.  I  can't  go  very  far  from  you. 
After  all,  my  life  depends  a  good  deal  on  yours,  I  find.  Besides, 
when  you  sent  me  out  equipped  in  such  a  fashion  as  this,  you 
couldn't  expect  the  best  shadows  to  take  me  up.  Now,  if  I  came 
back  to  you  for  a  while '  (this  was  said  with  much  suppressed 
eagerness),  *  we  could  part  again  if  we  wished,  and  be  quite  good 
friends;  but  I  should  then  leave  in  better  clothing,  and  that 
would  make  such  a  difference  to  me !  I  should  start  again  on  a 
much  better  footing ;  I ' 

*  Oh,  do  stop !  I  don't  want  you  back !  I  have  no  use  for  a 
shadow.' 

*  You  might  do  it  for  my  sake.' 

*  But  you  would  be  always  talking,  and  it  would  worry  me  out 
of  my  senses  to  hear  you  constantly  saying  the  same  thing  over 
and  over  again,  as  you  do  now.  How  did  you  become  able  to 
speak?' 

*  That  I  can't  tell  you ;  but  the  use  of  my  tongue  is  a  delight 
to  me,  and  I  can  never  forego  it.    I  wouldn't  say  much  to  you 
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when  yon  were  busy,  though.  Indeed,  you  axe  mistaken  if  yotl 
think  I  am  a  great  talker  at  any  time.  Come,  I  am  sure  you 
would  like  me  back.    After  all,  I  am  your  shadow.* 

*  No ;  now  that  you  have  got  a  tongue  you  would  be  unen- 
durable.    You  shall  never  come  back.' 

*  You  wouldn't  say  that  if  you  were  not  married.  I  hate  your 
wife  !  From  the  very  first,  her  one  idea  has  been  to  work  herself 
into  my  place.  And  she  is  doing  it.  Even  Mrs.  Black  said  she 
was  just  like  your  shadow.  She  shall  not  be  called  your  shadow. 
You  have  no  shadow  but  me.' 

*  She  my  shadow !  She  is  my  very  self!  She  lives  my  life, 
thinks  my  thoughts,  and  hopes  my  hopes.  She  is  more  to  me 
than  myself,  or  fifty  selves.     She  is  everything  to  me.' 

*  No,  she  is  not  1     She  is  not  your  shadow.' 

*  At  all  events,  you  are  not.     You  were,  but  you  left  me.* 

*  I  want  to  come  back.    Take  me  back,  if  only  for  a  time.' 

*  Long  enough  for  you  to  fit  yourself  out  with  a  new  suit  of 
clothes,  and  talk  me  into  a  nervous  fever.  No ;  you  went  away, 
and  you  may  stay  away.  That's  my  final  answer.  And  now  go : 
my  wife  will  be  coming.' 

*  If  you  won't  have  me,  you  shall  not  have  her !  If  you  don't 
keep  her  away  from  here,  I  will.  She  has  another  luxurious 
abode :  let  her  stay  in  it.' 

Wentworth  did  not  deign  to  speak.  The  shadow  continued,  *  I 
am  pretty  sure  that  you  haven't  told  her  that  you  have  no  shadow 
in  attendance.  That's  why  you  steal  ofiF  here  every  morning 
alone ;  that's  why  you  have  this  dark  Persian  carpet.  You  forget 
that  I  don't  lie  on  floors  or  carpets  now  unless  I  like ;  I  can  stand 
up  and  move  about,  and  then ' 

'  Oh,  that's  enough  !  She  comes  here  later  because  she  has 
things  to  do  at  home.  I  had  forgotten  that  I  hadn't  a  shadow, 
and  my  wife  will  never  know  it.' 

'  What !  Have  you  no  kind  friends  ?  You  may  make  one 
any  day,  and  then  your  wife  will  soon  know,  and  will  think  that 
all  your  success  in  art  has  been  gained  by  parting  with  your 
shadow,  as  Peter  Schlemihl  did.' 

*  Stuff!  That  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  People  had  time 
then  to  notice  whether  a  man  had  a  shadow  or  not ;  every  one  is 
much  too  busy  now.  No  one  has  ever  remarked  that  I  have  none ; 
and  if  they  did,  I  shouldn't  care.' 

*  But  she  would !  It  would  kill  her ;  and  if  you  won't  take  me 
back,  and  will  go  on  letting  her  sit  here,  it  shall  kill  her  1 ' 
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*  Absurd !  *  exclaimed  Wentworth,  though  he  was  alarmed,  for 
his  dear  Phillida  was  but  a  woman. 

^  Once  more,  I  ask,  will  you  take  me  back  ? ' 

*  I  will  not !     Your  talk  is  wearisome.' 

<  Then  you  shall  see  whether  what  I  said  is  absurd  or  not. 
She  shall  not  come  here.  You  kept  me  here  for  years  in  a  state 
which  I  can't  think  of  without  pain.  You  shall  be  kept  in  the 
same  state — ^pining  for  what  you  can't  have.  I  am  punishing  you, 
but  not  acting  unkindly  to  her.  From  all  I  see,  you  are  in  danger 
of  treating  her  just  as  cruelly  as  you  treated  me ;  a  woman  may 
be  very  much  in  love  with  you,  but  that  doesn't  give  you  the  right 
to  use  up  every  fragment  of  her  existence — not  that  I  care  what 
you  do  to  her.  All  I  want  is  to  stop  her  coming  here  to  play 
shadow  to  you.  I  will  give  her  one  fnght  after  another,  until  I 
either  drive  her  away,  or  kill  her.' 

*  You  are  a  fiend ! '  cried  Wentworth,  and  rushed  at  the  filmy 
presence. 

It  darted  away,  exclaiming,  <  I  am  what  you  have  made  me,' 
and  Wentworth  pursued ;  but  just  as  he  had  reached  it,  it  glided 
through  the  crevice  of  the  doorway  with  a  mocking  laugh.  He 
opened  the  door  to  follow,  and  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
Phillida. 

*  What's  the  matter  ? '  she  asked,  drawing  his  head  down  to 
her  own  level  to  kiss  him.     *  How  startled  you  look ! ' 

To  his  great  delight  she  did  not  seem  to  hear  the  laughter 
which  was  still  audible  to  him ;  then  by  him  alone  could  its  voice 
or  laughter  be  heard.  ^  It  is  nothing,'  he  said ;  ^  I  am  so  glad  to 
see  you.' 

So,  with  his  sheltering  arm  round  her,  he  led  her  into  the 
studio,  thinking,  as  he  went,  ^  Dare  I  tell  her  the  truth  ?  Is  it 
not  safer  to  tell  her  the  truth?'  But  she  was  a  timid  little 
creature,  and  how  could  he  be  sure  that  she  would  not  attribute 
the  loss  of  his  shadow  to  some  moral  guilt  ? 

<That  is  a  beautiful  picture!'  she  said,  'and  the  best  you 
have  ever  painted.  Eichard,  give  me  the  comfort  of  thinking 
that  happiness  makes  you  paint  better.  What's  that  ?  All  the 
brightness  of  the  picture  seems  to  have  gone  I ' 

Wentworth  could  have  killed  that  shadow :  it  had  thrust  itself 
between  Phillida  and  the  picture. 

'  The  light  is  changeable,'  he  answered,  and  took  her  to  a  seat 
and  knelt  at  her  feet  while  she  took  out  her  work  and  arranged 
her  pretty  silks.    Then  he  went  to  his  own  work,  which  was 
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pleasant  enough,  being  no  more  than  putting  finishing  touches  to 
two  pictures  which  had  already  found  good  homes  for  themselves 
in  highly  creditable  collections,  and  were  sure  of  good  places  in 
the  exhibitions. 

And  so  the  day  wore  on  until,  shortly  before  country  post  time, 
Wentworth  remembered  that  he  had  forgotten  to  write  an  impor- 
tant business  letter  which  must  be  posted  by  five.  Hardly  had  he 
begun  it  when  a  knock  was  heard,  and  some  one  outside  said,  ^  It 
is  I ;  Burton.' 

Mr.  Burton  was  a  gentleman  who  wanted  a  sketch,  and  had  an 
appointment,  only  Wentworth  had  forgotten  it. 

*  Oh,  my  letter !  my  letter !  Shall  we  pretend  to  be  out  ? '  he 
whispered. 

*  Can't  I  show  him  the  sketch  ?  ' 

*  Of  course  you  can.  I  will  explain  about  the  letter.  By  the 
bye,  the  sketch  is  a  hundred  guineas.' 

So  the  door  was  unlocked,  many  excuses  were  made,  and 
Phillida  put  the  sketch  on  an  easel  far  away  from  her  Richard 
and  his  letter,  that  he  might  not  be  disturbed ;  but  as  he  had 
begun  to  write  at  a  table  in  the  only  really  light  part  of  the  room, 
she  had  to  open  one  of  the  shutters  which  kept  out  the  light  of 
two  large  A?indows  at  the  side  of  the  house  which  looked  west- 
-ward.  The  sun  streamed  in  at  once,  and  illuminated  the  opposite 
wall,  which  had  not  enjoyed  the  warmth  of  sunshine  for  years. 
Mr.  Burton  was  delighted  with  the  sketch — every  one  always  was 
delighted  with  everything  nowadays.  *  Do  you  happen  to  know 
its  price,  Mrs.  Wentworth  ? '  he  said,  as  he  was  about  to  go  and 
call  his  servant  to  carry  it  down  to  the  carriage. 

*  Yes ;  Eichard  said  it  was  to  be  a  hundred  guineas.' 

At  this  moment  she  happened  to  look  at  the  bit  of  sunlit  wall, 
and  there  she  saw  her  husband's  shadow,  standing  with  hands 
thrown  up,  as  if  in  vexation.  No  sooner  was  Mr.  Burton  gon%, 
than  she  went  to  Wentworth,  who  was  finishing  his  letter, 
and  said,  in  dismay,  ^  I  am  afraid  I  have  made  some  dreadful 
mistake !  Was  it  the  price  ?  I  really  thought  you  said  a  hundred 
guineas.' 

*  So  I  did,'  he  answered,  still  trying  to  add  up  some  figures 
which  were  making  themselves  disagreeable  to  him. 

*  Then  why  did  you  fling  uj)  your  arms  ? ' 

*  I  didn't  fling  up  my  arms,'  he  replied,  smiling  grimly  j  he 
was  beginning  to  understand. 

*  Oh  yes,  you  did.   I  saw  what  you  were  doing  by  your  shadow 
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on  ttat  wall }  yoti  were  standing  just  this  way,  and  you  did  this ' — 
here  she  imitated  what  she  had  seen. 

*  Well,  if  I  did,  it  was  only  because  this  sum  bothers  me ; 
come  and  do  it  for  me,  dear,  or  I  shall  disgrace  myself.' 

<  After  all,'  he  thought,  ^  if  she  can  believe  that  my  shadow 
can  be  seen  on  that  wall,  and  that  a  sitting  figure  can  cast  a 
standing  shadow,  it  will  never  be  difficult  to  set  her  mind  at 
rest.' 

Mr.  Burton  carried  off  the  sketch,  and  even  undertook  to  post 
the  letter ;  and  then,  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  Wentworth  closed 
those  shutters,  saying,  'I  can't  have  that  sunlight  coming  in 
now.' 

After  a  long  silence,  having  become  accustomed  to  be  minis- 
tered unto,  he  said,  *  I  seem  to  want  some  music,  darling.' 

*  But  that  comer  is  so  dark  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  see  my 
notes.' 

He  lit  the  gas,  and  she  played  one  of  Beethoven's  sonatas. 
Suddenly  she  screamed  in  the  utmost  terror.    He  was  by  her 
side  instantly,  asking  iirhat  had  caused  this. 

*  Oh ! '  she  gasped,  *  the  shadow  of  your  face  came  on  my 
music-book.  I  saw  it  quite  plainly.  I  thought  you  were  pleased 
with  my  music,  and  had  stolen  round  behind  me  to  give  me  a 
kiss,  so  I  turned  round  to  get  it,  but  no  one  was  there !  Eichard, 
what  could  it  be?  It  was  frightful  to  find  that  you  were  not 
there — perfectly  frightful ! ' 

He  did  his  best  to  soothe  her,  but  she  was  shaking  with  fear, 
and  tears  were  running  down  her  face. 

*  Bichard,  I  really  did  see  it.  You  perhaps  think  this  only  a 
fancy,  but  it  was  your  shadow,  and  yet  you  were  in  another  part 
of  the  room.' 

*  It  must  have  been  the  shadow  of  some  piece  of  furniture.  In 
a  large  room  like  this,  with  so  many  cross  Ughts,  shadows  do  seem 
queer.' 

*  But  if  that  were  the  case,  it  would  be  there  all  the  time ;  and 
there  is  no  shadow  on  my  music-book  now.' 

But  even  as  she  spoke  it  came  again.  He  saw  it  first,  and 
then  she,  and  when  her  eyes  fell  on  it  she  fainted,  and  would  have 
fallen  to  the  ground  if  he  had  not  caught  her.  It  was  long  before 
she  came  to  herself,  and  then,  shivering  with  fear,  she  hid  her 
face  in  her  husband's  breast,  and  begged  him  to  take  her  away 
from  that  dreadful  room.     Dreadful  room  !    Had  it  come  to  that  ? 

He  sent  for  a  cab,  and  took  her  home.  She  was  thoroughfy 
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unnerved,  bat  1  e  looked  at  her  with  such  tender  anxiety,  that  fof 
very  love  of  him,  and  pity,  she  tried  to  rouse  herself. 

*  If  I  did  but  dare  to  tell  her! '  he  thought. 

*  Do  you  think  you  will  come  ? '  he  asked  next  morning,  when 
about  to  set  off  himself. 

*  Of  course  I  shall,'  she  said,  with  an  attempt  at  gaiety.  *  You 
don't  suppose  that  I  am  afraid  of  shadows  ? ' 

He  kissed  her  pale  cheek,  and  said,  *  Don't  come  if  you  feel 
any  shrinking  from  it.     Stay  away  one  day,  at  any  rate.' 

*  Stay  away  ! '  she  said,  and  burst  into  tears. 

*  Well,  don't  come  if  at  the  last  moment  you  feel  disinclined. 
Shall  I  come  for  you  in  two  hours  or  so  ? ' 

*  As  if  I  would  let  you  break  into  your  morning  by  coming  for 
me ;  and  just  when  you  are  so  busy,  too !  I  am  not  a  bit  afraid, 
and  will  come  at  eleven.' 

But  twelve  struck,  and  she  had  not  come,  whereupon,  in  no 

slight  anxiety,  he  went  home. 

....... 

'  Who  told  you,  sir  ? '  exclaimed  a  servant  whom  he  met  in  the 
hall. 

*  Told  me  what  ? '  he  asked,  but  his  heart  misgave  him. 

*  That  Mrs.  Wentworth  was  ill.  She  wouldn't  let  us  send  for 
you.  She  said  you  were  on  no  account  to  be  disturbed.  She  set 
off  to  the  studio  about  eleven,  but  was  brought  back  in  a  cab  : 
she  had  fainted  down  upon  the  street.' 

*  You  sent  for  the  doctor  ? ' 

*  He's  here  now,  sir.' 

Wentworth  met  him  and  the  maid  a  minute  later. 

*  She  is  calmer  now,'  said  the  doctor.  *  You  may  see  her.  If 
she  would  tell  you  what  gave  her  this  shock,  it  would  be  a  relief 
to  her.' 

Wentworth  crept  into  the  darkened  room,  and  saw  Phillida  on 
the  bed,  with  a  wet  bandage  on  her  forehead.  When  she  dis- 
covered that  he  was  bending  over  her,  she  smiled  piteously. 

*  What  was  it,  dearest  ? '  he  said,  but  feared  he  knew. 

She  shuddered,  and  with  much  eflfort  said,  *  It  came  again !  I 
was  walking  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  street,  and  when  I  looked 
down  I  had  two  shadows.  My  own  was  there,  and,  Bichard, 
yours  was  there  too.  It  stayed  all  the  time.  I  tried  to  walk 
on,  and  did  for  a  while,  but — I  fainted.' 

She  had  turned  so  white  while  telling  him  this,  that  he  feared 
she  was  going  to  faint  again. 
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*  Don't  tell  the  doctor,'  she  munnured ;  *  no  one  must  ever 
know.' 

*Eicbard,'  she  said  presently,  *I  mnst  be  satisfied  about 
something.    Draw  the  curtains  back,  please ! ' 

It  was  a  room  looking  south,  and  the  bright  sun  would  stream 
in  as  soon  as  he  had  obeyed  her. 

*  Not  now,  dear,'  he  said  therefore,  *  Wait.  Shut  your  eyes, 
and  rest.' 

*  I  shall  never  rest  until  I  am  satisfied,'  she  answered ;  *  I  am 
so  afraid  of  going  mad.' 

He  kissed  her. 

*  I  love  you,  dear,'  she  murmured ;  *  if  you  love  me,  do  what 
I  ask.' 

He  went  to  the  window,  and  drew  back  the  heavy  curtains, 
feeling  as  he  might  have  felt  if  ordered  to  mount  the  scaflFold. 

*  Now  come  back  to  me,'  she  said ;  and  in  another  instant  she 
uttered  a  scream  so  piercing  that  the  doctor,  who  had  been  writing 
his  prescription  downstairs,  ran  back  to  his  patient.  Wentworth 
had  crossed  the  glistening  floor :  she  had  seen  that  he  had  no 
shadow,  and  had  fainted. 

*  Go,'  said  the  doctor,  almost  reproachfully ;  *  leave  her  to  me 
and  her  maid.' 

Wentworth  went  downstairs,  and  took  out  his  revolver.  If  his 
wife  died,  he  would  not  live.  He  loaded  it,  and  then  sat  with 
eyes  bent  on  the  weapon,  but  with  thoughts  fixed  on  the  sounds 
he  heard  in  the  room  above.  He  was  roused  by  a  voice — a 
panic-stricken  voice — behind  him.  *Good  heavens,  man!  what 
are  you  doing  with  that  revolver  ? ' 

*  Nothing  at  present.     If  my  wife  dies,  I  die  too — that's  all.' 
^  But  that  means  killing  me.' 

Wentworth  put  the  revolver  in  a  drawer,  and  turned  the  key. 

*  Do  you  hear  ? '  reiterated  the  shadow.  *  If  you  kill  yourself, 
you  kill  me.' 

*  So  much  the  better.' 

'But  she  won't  die  1  I  tell  you  she  won't  die,'  it  said  in  great 
anxiety. 

*  Then  I  shall  do  what  I  ought  to  have  done  before — tell  her 
the  truth.' 

*  But  I  won't  torment  her  again.' 

*  You  shall  not  have  the  chance  very  long.  I  shall  see  to  that. 
I  shall  hire  a  yacht,  and  as  you  can't  be  very  far  from  me — ^you 
told  me  that  yourself — you  will  have  to  be  in  the  yacht  too, 

F  2 
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unless  you  prefer  to  follow  in  the  water.  I  shall  take  you  to  the 
locus  of  your  vanishing  point.  After  a  short  cruise  in  the  region 
of  the  equator,  there  will  be  an  end  of  you.' 

*  I  don't  understand,'  said  the  shadow,  helplessly.  *  I  don't 
understand.' 

*  You  are  not  well  up  in  skiology  ? ' 

*  Perhaps  not,  but  quite  as  well  up  in  it  as  you  are  in  per- 
spective !  To  my  knowledge,  you  were  not  able  to  pass  the  first 
grade.  But  let  us  stick  to  the  point.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  what- 
ever happens  you  mean  ine  to  die,  and  for  no  crime.' 

*  No  crime  !     It's  my  belief  that  you  have  killed  her.' 

At  this  moment  a  servant  came  to  say  that  Mrs.  Wentworth 
was  much  better,  but  that  the  doctor  did  not  wish  Mr.  Wentworth 
to  go  upstairs  yet. 

*  There ! '  said  the  shadow,  *  didn't  I  tell  you  that  she  would 
recover  ?  Now,  aa  I  don't  like  any  of  your  plans,  and  as  my  ideas 
have  changed  a  good  deal  since  morning,  let  us  come  to  terms. 
I  will  come  back  to  you,  but  only  on  condition  that  your  wife 
comes  to  the  studio  every  day.' 

*  Your  ideas  have  changed ! '  said  Wentworth. 

*They  have.  I  don't  want  to  die,  and  your  wife  has  the 
most  charming  shadow  I  ever  saw.  What  your  wife  is  to  you, 
that  shadow  is  to  me,  or  very  soon  would  be.  I  had  a  walk  with 
her  this  morning  in  the  bright  sunshine,  when  we  were  both  at 
our  best.  Never  before  have  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her 
distinctly.  She  feels  as  I  do  about  our  being  together.  Leave 
me  my  life — I  feel  as  if  I  were  going  to  be  happy.  Never  again 
will  I^^do  anything  to  huit  the  woman  you  love.  You  may  trust 
me,  now  that  I  have  such  a  strong  interest  in  keeping  her  well.' 

'  You  will  talk  to  me,'  said  Wentworth.  *  Well,  for  my  dear 
wife's  sake,  I  must  make  up  my  mind  to  endure  that ! ' 

*  I  talk  to  you !  I  waste  a  word  on  you,  when  I  have  that 
shadow  to  bear  me  company  I  You  and  your  wife  sit  quite  near 
enough  for  us  to  talk,  and  if  you  would  but  let  a  little  sunshine 
into  your  studio  sometimes,  it  would  be  the  happiest  place  in  the 
world  to  me.  Take  me  back — don't  hesitate.  WTien  your  wife 
sees  you  with  a  shadow  she  will  think  that  all  that  terrified  her 
so  was  but  a  dream.  Bemember  that  if  I  come  back  I  am  in 
your  power.     I  can  never  be  free  again  without  your  help.' 

*  And  do  you  remember  that  I  can  still  shoot  myself;  and  if 
the  worst  happens,  I  will.     How  am  I  to  take  you  back  ? ' 

*  I  will  lie  down  behind  you — here  I  am.    Put  your  feet  to 
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miue — yes,  that's  the  way.  And  now  stoop  down  and  touch  my 
right  foot,  and  say,  "  I  draw  thee  back,"  and  then  do  the  same  to 
the  left.  There,  now  you  have  your  shadow ;  and  just  in  time  too, 
for  here's  the  doctor.' 

*  She  is  better,'  said  the  doctor.  *  Tell  me,  if  you  can,  what 
gave  her  such  a  shock.     It's  half  the  battle  for  me  to  know.' 

*  She  has  taken  it  into  her  head  that  I  have  no  shadow.' 

The  doctor  involuntarily  looked  down,  and  saw  as  satisfactory 
a  shadow  as  any  gentleman  need  have,  Ijing  dutifully  at  Went- 
worth's  feet. 

*  Is  it  possible  ?  Well,  we  can  soon  convince  her  that  she  is 
in  error.  But  I  must  warn  you  that  this  points  to  considerable 
mental  derangement.    I  fear  she  will  soon  take  up  a  new  delusion.' 

Wentworth  shook  his  head,  and  said,  *  Cure  her  of  this,  and  I 
will  undertake  to  keep  her  free  from  any  other.' 

Which  compact  was  on  both  sides  faithfully  observed. 

Margaret  Hunt. 
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William  Gilbert,  the  First  Electrician. 


TWO  or  three  months  ago  a  few  men  belonging  to  the  walks  of 
Science  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  with  Sir 
William  Thomson  at  their  head,  to  found  a  new  club,  and  to  dedi- 
cate it  to  the  name  of  a  scholar  belonging  to  the  Elizabethan  days, 
William  Gilbert.  The  following  evening  I  dined  in  the  company 
of  another  club  of  learned  men,  one  of  whom  surprised  me  by  ask- 
ing the  question : — *  Who  was  the  man  Gilbert  you  scientists  met 
to  name  a  club  after  yesterday  ? '  Do  you  not  know  ?  *  No,  really 
not,  we  none  of  us  know,  or  at  most  know  little :  tell  us  all  about 
him.'  To  the  best  of  my  ability  I  ventured  the  task,  a  task  I 
had  also  essayed  some  twenty-two  years  agone ;  and  during  the 
present  month  I  undertook  to  tell  the  same  story  again  to  a  larger 
audience  at  the  London  Institution.  As  it  seems  to  be  a  bit  of 
biographical  history  that  is  of  general  interest,  I  now  propose  to 
repeat  it  to  the  large  class  of  readers  who  peruse  the  pages  of 
Longman's  Magazine. 

Beyond  the  mere  matter  of  biography  of  a  remarkable  person 
there  is  something  of  special  interest  connected  with  the  life  of 
the  man  now  under  consideration.  In  studying  his  life  and  works 
we  go  back  to  the  origin  of  one  of  the  greatest  natural  revela- 
tions that  the  wit  of  man  has  ever  unfolded.  We  go  to  the  begin- 
nings of  electrical  discovery,  and  in  fact  arrive  at  the  very  term  by 
and  through  which  it  is  known.  Such  knowledge  is  useful  to 
men  of  science  of  all  lands,  but  to  Englishmen  it  is  doubly  precious 
because  it  conveys  the  fact  that  the  great  revelation  of  electrical 
science  and  art  had  its  birth  here  in  this  land,  and  was  the  work 
originally  of  one  of  om:  own  early  school  of  scientific  scholars. 

Gilbert  by  Birth  and  Education. 

William  Gilbert  was  born  at  Colchester  in  a  house  which  still 
stands  pear  tp  the  church  gf  the  Holy  Trinity.    The  bous^  wjw 
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originally  called  the  Tymperley's  or  Tympernells,  a  goodly  respect- 
able house  to  this  day,  and  at  one  time  quite  a  commanding 
residence  in  the  fine  old  town.  Gilbert  was  bom  in  the  year  1540, 
as  the  eldest  son  of  Jerome  Gilbert,  gentleman,  a  native  of  the 
little  town  of  Hintlesham  in  Suffolk,  afterwards  a  burgess  of 
Colchester,  his  position  as  such  bearing  the  date  1528,  and  at  one 
time,  according  to  Symonds,  Becorder  of  the  town.  The  name 
now  invariably  written  Gilbert  was  in  those  days  written  by  the 
family,  according  to  the  loose  custom  of  the  day,  sometimes 
Gylberd,  sometimes  Gilberd.  According  to  another  custom 
equally  curious  to  us,  Jerome  Gilberd  had  a  younger  son  who  was 
also  named  William,  so  that  our  William  was  marked  by  his 
family  as  William  Gilberd,  senior.  Of  the  early  school-days  of 
William,  senior,  and  of  his  early  qualities  of  mind  we  have  no 
details,  but  we  find  that  from  the  grammar  school  at  Colchester  he 
went  to  the  University,  first  to  Oxford,  then  to  Cambridge.  At 
Cambridge  he  proceeded  B.A.  1560,  Fellow,  St.  John's,  March  2l8t, 
1560,  and  M.A.  1564.  After  this  he  seems  to  have  left  England 
for  a  time,  in  accordance  with  the  current  fashion,  to  make  the 
grand  tour  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  going,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  Italy,  to  become,  so  to  say,  *  Italianated  *  before  returning  to  his 
native  country.  Whilst  in  Italy  he  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  probably  at  Padua ;  but  the  learned  librarian  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  Dr.  Munk,  has  shown  from  Mr.  Cooper,  the 
classical  author  of  the  'Athenae  Cantabriginensis,'  that  he  graduated 
M.D.  Cambridge  in  1569,  and  became  senior  Fellow  of  his  College, 
St.  John's,  on  December  21st  of  the  same  year.  This  would  be  the 
date  of  the  completion  of  his  studies  and  would  land  him  in  the 
twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Three  years  after  the  time  just  named  he  was  in  London  and 
had  commenced  to  practise  as  a  physician.  As  a  matter  of  rule 
he  entered  the  Eoyal  College  of  Physicians,  then  the  only  fully 
incorporated  and  select  home  of  medicine.  He  soon  became  a 
Fellow  of  the  College,  and  rose  through  all  the  oflSces  until  he 
reached  the  highest,  the  Presidency.  He  must  also  have  become 
in  a  certain  degree  popular  as  a  practitioner,  for  he  was  made 
physician  to  the  queen — Queen  Elizabeth — with  whom  he  seemrf 
to  have  ingratiated  himself  not  only  as  physician  but  as  physicist. 

The  status  of  medical  men  in  the  period  when  Gilbert  flourished 
was,  socially,  complex.  There  were  at  least  six  classes  of  healers, 
with  more  or  less  of  reasons  for  being  called  by  that  name.  There 
jf2iB  the  peripatetic  he^Jey  wfeo  w^pt  ^boijt  frgip  tovTx  iq  town,  set 
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up  his  tent  or  shop,  doled  out  his  remedies  with  the  narratives  of 
his  cures  to  the  people,  and  sometimes,  as  at  Norwich — to  take 
one  instance — had  allotted  to  him  some  comer  of  a  market  or 
other  public  place,  where,  for  the  time,  he  stood  forth  a  duly 
qualified  practitioner,  quacksalver  though  he  might  really  be. 
Above  this  representative  of  so-called  physic  stood  the  apothecary, 
the  man  who  kept  a  store  or  shop  where  he  sold  potent  drugs, 
and  where,  if  a  Shakesperian  picture  of  him  and  his  fate  may  be 
accei>ted  as  correct,  the  fate  endured  was  hard  enough  for  one 
possessing  a  certain  respectable  measure  of  knowledge,  who  might 
be  a  sort  of  ally  of  the  better  and  superior  members  of  the  faculty, 
as  one  Sambroke  was  to  the  distinguished  William  Harvey. 
Next  in  order  came  the  barber  surgeon,  who  with  his  hands  acted 
as  chinirgien  to  the  heads  of  physic,  one  of  the  class  whom 
Harvey  did  not  disdain  to  teach  as  well  as  direct.  These  barber 
surgeons  all  over  Europe  were  men  of  some  mark.  They  formed 
themselves  into  guilds  or  companies,  one  of  which  remains  in 
Tendon,  splendidly  housed,  up  to  this  present  hour.  A  few  of 
these  chirurgiens,  like  Ambrose  Pare,  became  illustrious.  The 
barber  surgeon  acted  as  barber  really  and  truly,  but  he  also 
operated  more  deeply  and  sharply.  He  bled,  he  dressed  wounds, 
he  cut  off  limbs,  and  he  quenched  blood.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
case  of  Par^  just  named,  he  rose  to  such  eminence  that  kings  and 
nobles  courted  him  and  subjected  themselves  to  his  professional 
will.  But  more  frequently  the  barber  surgeon  led  a  sorry  life  as 
a  mechanic  of  the  poorest  sort,  a  kind  of  human-body  carpenter 
and  joiner,  doing  work  as  the  assistant  of  a  master  who  employed 
him  and  looked  down  upon  him.  Above  these  three  grades  there 
was  presented  at  this  same  time  a  very  different  style  of  man ; 
a  man,  generally,  who  had  passed  through  University  training 
and  who  had  selected  a  part  of  that  Aristotelian  learning  which 
dealt  with  life  and  its  manifestations  as  the  most  choice  of  learned 
pursuits.  This  class  of  scholar  had  become  an  anatomist.  He 
had  commenced  to  explore  the  regions  of  the  bodies  of  animals 
inferior  to  man,  and  even  of  man  himself.  A  prince  of  this  kind 
had  arisen  in  Andrew  Yesalius,  who  had  given  to  the  world,  in  a 
book  of  anatomy,  a  view  of  the  fabric  of  the  human  frame,  which 
all  men  of  his  kind  copied,  and  which  at  the  present  day  is  copied 
to  an  extent  little  understood  by  the  reading  and  student  world 
at  large.  Licentiates  and  Fellows  of  a  newly-constituted  College 
of  Physicians,  of  which  Gilbert  was  one,  were  beginning  to  take 
up  this  line  of  work,  and  amongst  the  chirurgiens  there  was  an 
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ambition  of  a  similar  order.  These  anatomists  were  laying  down, 
in  fact^  the  foundations  of  modem  medicine  in  its  most  solid 
form,  and  sometimes  from  amongst  them  scientists  might  be 
found  who  were  veritable  practitioners  as  well  as  teachers  of 
the  science  and  art  of  healing.  In  another  and  almost  entirely 
distinct  order  came  the  real  physicians,  the  illustrious  of  the 
newly-formed  college,  the  men  who  in  London,  at  all  events,  held 
the  power  of  practical  medicine  in  their  hands,  and  were  the 
favoured  of  the  court  and  of  the  ruling  masters  of  their  time. 
These  were  chiefly  engaged  in  practice  only.  Yet  certain  of 
them,  filled  with  a  broader  spirit,  were  intent  to  follow  in  pursuits 
a  little  aside  from  the  beaten  track.  One  would  wander  into 
anatomy,  another  into  paths  of  literature,  and  even  of  drama. 
A  third  would  play  a  part  in  the  new  philosophy,  and  in  hours  free 
from  attendance  upon  the  sick  would  devote  time  for  enquiries 
into  the  mystery  of  the  earth  and  in  the  cultivation  of  know- 
ledge of  nature,  by  trying  nature  by  herself — that  is  to  say,  by 
studying  natural  phenomena,  by  and  through  the  experimental 
method  of  research. 

William  Gilbert  attached  himself  to  this  last-named  school  of 
medicine  and  philosophy.  A  man  of  vigorous  and  poetic  mind  he 
desired  to  look  into  the  causes  of  natural  things,  and  how  should 
he  look  except  by  questioning  such  things  from  nature  ?  Nature 
is  a  book  of  experiment  herself;  let  her  be  read  by  her  own 
devices.  It  was  clearly  in  this  spirit  that  Gilbert  set  forth  in 
his  work.  It  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  original  type  of  labour, 
for  some  of  his  contemporaries  were  following  it.  Sir  Francis 
Bacon  was  following  it,  and,  according  to  himself,  was  making  a 
system  of  it  which  was  to  bear  his  name  as  the  virtual  founder 
of  the  method.  But  Gilbert  was  ahead  of  Bacon,  for  Gilbert  was, 
in  very  fact,  doing  what  Bacon  later  on  described  as  the  thing  that 
ought  to  be  done.  Gilbert  was  experimenting  and  proving. 
Bacon  was  thinking  out,  and  suggesting  experiment. 

Gilbert  the  Experimentalist. 

The  experimental  labour  which  Gilbert  undertook  as  the 
immortal  bye- work  of  his  life  was  something  in  strict  accord  with 
the  work  and  progress  of  discovery  belonging  to  his  country  and 
his  age.  Our  England  was  becoming  the  mother  of  navigation 
and  mother-mistress  of  the  sea.  She,  through  her  brave  sons,  was 
ready  to  go  anywhere.     Another  Gilbert  had  thundered  forth  in 
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the  council  chamber  of  the  Queen  anathema  on  him  who  should 
shun  his  country's  glory,  for  fear  or  terror  of  death ;  and  he,  brave 
Sir  Humphrey  Grilbert,  perished  in  the  northern  sea  with  the 
undying  words  on  his  lips,  ^  We  are  as  near  to  heaven  by  sea  as  by 
land,'  But  Englishmen,  cautious  as  brave,  desired  to  be  guided 
in  their  wanderings  over  the  mighty  deep,  and  had  begun  to  use, 
as  the  mysterious  self-directing  guide  to  the  courses  of  their 
explorations,  the  mystical  magnet —  *  Lapis  est  cognomine  Magnes ' 
which  Claudian  had  i)oeti8ed  and  many  had  brought  into  use — as 
an  index  needle  that  should,  in  correctness,  beat  the  stars  them- 
selves. What,  therefore,  finer  study  than  the  magnet  for  him, 
William  Gilbert  ?  *  Plato  divinam  virtutem  putat.'  Why  should 
not  he  follow  out  experimentally  so  divine  an  object  ? 

So  William  Gilbert  began  to  work  originally  at  the  magnet, 
which  work,  dealing  with  the  phenomenon  of  magnetic  attraction, 
led  him,  naturally  enough,  to  another  phenomenon,  which  afterwards, 
by  his  influence,  came  to  be  known  as  electric  attraction,  and  which 
has  made  him  the  father  of  electrical  science,  as  Priestley  designates 
him.    But  I  must  not  anticipate. 

It  was  for  a  period  of  years  extending  over  the  best  and  most 
active  part  of  his  life  that  Gilbert  laid  out  and  carried  out  his 
experimental  labours.  We  have  evidence  that  he  practised  medi- 
cine in  London  for  thirty  years,  and  it  is  clear  from  the  number  of 
particular  experiments  which  he  gathered  together  that  a  con- 
siderable section  of  that  space  of  time  must  have  been  expended 
on  his  favourite  pursuit.  He  could  have  taken  very  little  leisure, 
for  his  professional  cares  must  have  been  considerable,  and  as  he 
was  obliged  to  carry  out  his  experiments  largely  with  his  own 
hands,  making  his  own  instruments  as  well  as  devising  them, 
every  spare  minute  must  have  been  occupied.  The  result  was 
that  just  towards  the  close  of  his  life  the  fruits  of  his  labours  were 
revealed  in  a  volume  called  De  Magnete,  a  volume  to  which  we 
must  now  turn  as  to  the  reflex  of  the  man  himself  and  the  impress 
of  him  on  the  world.  The  work  De  Magnete  is  divided  into  six 
books,  and  is  preceded  by  a  preface  which,  in  some  respects,  is 
amongst  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  chapters  presented  to '  the 
candid  reader '  and  student  of  magnetic  philosophy.  It  is  worth 
a  moment's  contemplation  this  preface,  which,  like  the  rest  of  the 
work,  is  written  in  Latin,  requiring  some  patience  for  the  proper 
understanding  of  it.*      He  opens  boldly  with  the    declaration 

•  For  much  Taluable  aid  in  studying  De  MagnHe,  I  am  greatly  ndebtec[  to  mv 
learned  ffiend  Japies  Menzies,  M,A. 
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that  the  earth  on  which  we  live  is  a  great  magnet,  and,  that  the 
conspicuous  forces  of  the  globe  may  be  the  better  understood,  he 
proposes  to  begin  from  the  common  magnetic,  earthy,  and  iron 
bodies ;  those  substances  which  we  can  grasp  with  our  hands  and 
perceive  with  our  senses,  and  then  proceed  to  demonstrable  mag- 
netic experiments,  and  so  penetrate,  for  the  first  time,  into  the 
innermost  parts  of  the  earth.  For  after  many  of  the  things  which 
have  been  obtained  from  the  heights  of  mountains,  the  depths  of 
seas,  the  profoundest  caverns,  and  buried  mines,  have  been  seen 
and  understood,  then,  at  last,  we  shall  have  learned  the  true  sub- 
stance of  the  earth.  He  tells  us  that  to  the  investigation  of 
magnetic  force  he  has  given  a  great  and  prolonged  attention,  nor 
did  he  find  the  labour  idle,  since  during  its  progress  new  and 
unexpected  properties  have  revealed  themselves,  so  that  he  has 
essayed  to  show  forth  the  very  interior  of  the  terrene  globe,  and 
its  true  substance  on  magnetic  principles :  to  reveal  tmto  men  the 
earth,  our  common  mother,  and  to  point  out,  as  with  the  finger, 
true  demonstrations  and  experiments  to  the  senses.  He  next 
compares  the  studies  of  terrestrial  with  those  connected  with 
celestial  phenomena,  observing  that  as  geometry  ascends  from 
sundry  very  simple  to  very  high  and  difficult  conceptions,  by 
which  the  wit  of  man  climbs  above  the  firmament,  so  the  teaching 
of  magnetic  science  sets  forth,  in  convenient  order,  certain  obvious 
facts  out  of  which  nrore  remarkable  ones  come  to  light,  and  at 
last  indicate  order,  and  reveal  the  concealed  and  greatest  secrets  of 
our  globe.  But  almost  the  whole  of  this  department  of  natural 
science  is  new  and  unheard  of,  except  what  a  few  writers  have 
delivered  concerning  certain  familiar  properties  of  the  magnet. 
He  but  little  approves  of  the  aid  obtained  from  the  ancient  Greek 
writers,  because  neither  the  poor  Greek  arguments  nor  the  Greek 
words  avail  to  demonstrate  or  cast  any  light  upon  the  truth.  Nor 
does  he  bring  to  his  work  any  craft  of  eloquence  or  adornment  of 
words,  but  aims  so  to  explain  that  things  difficult  and  unknown 
may  be  so  handled  by  him,  and  so  set  forth,  in  words  absolutely 
necessary,  that  they  may  be  clearly  understood.  Sometimes  he 
uses  new  and  unusual  words,  not  that,  by  means  of  a  childish  veil 
of  words,  shadows  and  darkness  should  be  cast  upon  facts,  as  the 
alchenusts  are  wont  to  proceed,  but  that  hidden  things  which  have 
no  name  and  have  never  before  been  understood  may  be  plainly 
delivered. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  preface  to  the  work,  a  preface  to  be 
followed  bjr  the  pi:?  bookp  whjch  make  up  the  vpluijie,     Ip  the  first 
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of  these  books  he  deals  with  the  history  of  his  subject,  and  towards 
the  close  of  it  he  treats  of  the  globe  of  the  earth  as  magnetic,  and 
on  the  magnetic  stone  as  showing  all  the  primary  forces  of  the  earth. 
He  tells  also  how  the  earth  by  the  same  force  maintains  its  fixed 
position  in  the  universe.  Gilbert's  opinion,  as  thus  shadowed  out, 
is  that  the  earth,  with  its  masses  of  rocks  and  of  waters,  and  all  its 
parts  whether  seen  or  hidden  from  human  sight,  is  a  magnet  and 
is  possessed  of  all  the  properties  known  as  magnetic.  He  considers 
the  earth  to  be  firmly  cohering  in  its  primary  form  which  main- 
tains its  position  and  fixed  polarity,  and  that  it  revolves  with  a 
determinate  motion  from  an  implanted  power  of  movement,  even 
as  the  magnet,  beyond  all  bodies  seen  by  us,  possesses  a  true  and 
genuine  character  little  injured  and  deformed  by  external  injuries. 
Such  is  our  earth  in  its  interior  parts,  a  body  possessing  a  homo- 
geneous magnetic  nature,  as  in  all  the  magnetic  metals  of  the  earth, 
in  veins  of  iron,  in  all  kinds  of  clay,  and  in  most  varieties  of  earth 
and  stone.  By  the  side  of  this  magnetic  force  the  *  pure  element ' 
and  the  vain  terrestrial  phantasm  of  the  peripatetic  philosophers  is 
rude,  inert,  cold,  dry,  dead,  and  vigourless ;  a  something  that  has 
been  seen  only  in  dreams,  and  has  no  effect  in  the  nature  of 
things.  But  every  fragment  of  the  earth  shows,  by  true  experi- 
ments, all  the  force  of  the  magnetic  nature,  and  obeys  the 
universal  principle  of  the  earth  throughout  its  various  motions. 
All  is  clear  to  Gilbert.  The  earth  being  a  magnet,  a  first  moving 
terrestrial  cause  is  at  work  for  movement  of  all  kinds ;  nay,  for  life 
itself,  on  the  earth. 

It  is  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  De  Magnete 
that  our  great  interest  settles  on  the  subject  of  electricity.  The 
study  of  the  attractive  powers  of  the  magnet  led  Gilbert  to  a 
wider  contemplation  of  the  phenomena  of  attractions  as  they  are 
presented  in  nature  in  bodies  that  are  neither  magnetic  nor  mag- 
netised. Nothing  could  be  more  probable  than  that  his  mind 
should  be  turned  in  the  direction  named.  It  had  been  known  for 
many  ages  that  there  were  certain  substances  which  would,  under 
particular  circumstances,  attract  like  the  magnet.  The  one  sub- 
stance of  this  nature  which  has  been  most  noted  was  the  substance 
called  arriber.  The  story  had  come  down  from  classical  days  of 
little  children  picking  up  amber,  of  rubbing  it,  and  then  making 
it,  while  in  the  state  excited  by  friction,  draw  to  itself  light  bodies 
to  which  it  was  brought  near — bodies,  for  instance,  like  straws 
and  feathers.  To  this  substance  amber,  so  called  from  the  word, 
(derived  f^om  the  Persian,  anabary  or  from  the  Arabic  anbaron^ 
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the  Greeks  gave  the  name  electron  and  the  Latins  succinum  ; 
and  had  Gilbert  \Fished,  he  might  have  adopted  the  Latin  word, 
whereby  he  would  have  given  us  a  name  for  electricity  entirely 
different  from  that  which  is  now  in  daily  and  constant  use.  Fortu-^ 
nately,  for  all  mankind  perchance,  he  went  to  the  Greek  ori-^ 
ginal,  and  applied  to  the  phenomena  induced  by  the  excitation  of 
the  fossil  resin,  on  which  the  story  originally  rests,  the  word  *  elec- 
trical,' from  which  we  take  the  word  *  electricity.'  Priestley  called 
Gilbert  ^  the  father  of  electrical  science,'  and  we  may  add  that  he 
not  only  named  the  science,  as  was  his  bounden  duty,  but  that  he 
chose  for  it  as  good  a  name  as  could  have  possibly  been  chosen. 

There  is  something  quite  poetical  in  the  manner  in  which 
Gilbert  refers  to  amber.  Amber  holds  flies,  ants,  and  other  small 
creatures  *  shining  in  eternal  sepulchres,'  ^ademis  sepulchria 
relucentesJ  Amber  attracts  certain  light  substances,  but  it  is 
not  alone  in  regard  to  this  property,  therefore  bodies  having 
similar  properties  may  correctly  be  called  electrics.  There  was  a 
new  field  for  enquiry  as  to  substances  that  were  electrical.  He  does 
not  attempt  to  enumerate  them  all,  but  after  due  investigation 
he  enumerates  several.  Jet  is  an  electric,  so  is  the  diamond, 
sapphire,  and  other  precious  stones,  together  with  glass,  sulphur, 
sealing-wax,  and  resin.  He  does  not,  however,  confine  electrics 
to  those  which  he  himself  might  know — a  wise  precaution,  and 
one  worthy  so  wise  a  man  ;  for  electrics  are  still  discoverable,  and 
a  bit  of  a  ISew  Zealand  gum  called  Kaurie  gum,  which  came  into 
my  hands  but  a  few  months  agq  looking  like  a  bit  of  amber,  acted 
like  it  too,  proving  when  excited  to  be  a  good  electric. 

For  his  experiments  with  electrical  bodies  Gilbert  made  plans 
as  simple  as  they  were  effectual.  He  balanced  strips  of  metal  from 
their  centres  so  that  they  could  swing  easily,  and  then  he  pre- 
sented them  to  the  excited  electric.  The  attraction  was  the  sign 
of  the  electrical  aflBnity.  He  studied  what  were  electrics,  and  he 
likewise  studied  the  nature  of  bodies  that  would  come  under  the 
attractive  influence  exerted  by  an  electric  in  the  active  or  excited 
state.  In  this  line  of  observation  he  found  that  metals  of  various 
kinds,  and  various  light  substances,  such  as  paper  and  straws,  came 

*  Svecinvm  seems  to  have  been  the  classical  word  in  the  era  of  Gilbert.  Ihii8 
John  Louis  Vives  speaks  of  it  and  of  its  attractive  powers  in  the  line— 

*  Ut  paleam  succinum  sic  formam  amor  trahit/ 
which  might  be  freely  translated— 

*  As  amber  draws  the  straw, 
So  love  doth  beauty  draw.* 
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under  the  electric  influence  and  held  it  for  a  certain  period  \  but  I 
cannot  discover,  as  a  fact  or  even  as  an  inference,  that  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  phenomena  of  conduction  or  of  insulation.  His 
research  after  substances  that  could  be  attracted  by  the  excited 
electric  must  have  been  very  extensive,  for  it  passed  from  solid 
bodies  to  others  which,  though  known  to  be  solid  in  our  time,  were 
considered  to  be  spirituous  or  vaporous  in  his  day.  For  example,  he 
produced  dense  fumes  from  burning  materials  which  emitted,  whilst 
burning,  a  dense  smoke,  and  then  presenting  to  the  fumes  an  ex- 
cited electric  rod  he  recorded  the  fact  that  the  dense  smoke  was 
drawn  towards  the  electric;  but  lighter  vapours  were  not,  he 
thought,  so  attracted,  and  he  believed  that  the  air  was  never 
attracted  or  moved. 

The  conditions  of  an  external  character  which  modify  electrical 
action  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  this  early  explorer.  He 
made  himself  conversant  with  the  fact  that  the  states  of  the  winds 
have  an  effect  on  the  production  of  the  phenomena.  He  ex- 
plained that  when  the  wind  is  north  or  north-easterly  then  the 
electric  attractions  are  most  easily  manifested,  while  southerly 
winds  reduce  the  action.  Bearing  on  this  same  topic  he  con- 
nected dryness  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  as  contributing 
their  influence  for  or  against  electrical  activity.  If  the  air  be 
dry  and  cold  the  activity  will  be  increased;  if  the  air.be  moist, 
the  activity  will  be  diminished  or  even  nullified  altogether.  So 
effective  is  moisture  as  a  reducer  or  destroyer  of  electrical  pheno- 
mena that  even  the  vapour  given  off"  by  the  breath  of  those  who 
are  near  whilst  experiments  are  in  progress,  may  be  sufficient  to 
render  the  effects  imperfect.  In  this  observation  he  anticipated 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  beset  the  labours  of  the 
many  electricians  who  long  afterwards  followed  him,  and  which  to 
this  day  is  recognised  by  practical  workers  in  electrical  science. 

In  his  simple  way  Gilbert  essayed  the  experiment  of  electrify- 
ing water.  He  presented  an  excited  electric  body  to  a  drop  of 
water,  and  noticed  that  the  drop  was  seen,  thereupon,  to  assume  a 
conical  shape  and  form.  Nearly  two  hundred  years  after  his 
time  this  same  experiment,  conducted  by  the  electricians  on  a 
more  elaborate  scale,  was  adduced  as  an  illustration,  in  miniature, 
of  the  waterspout.  Tiberius  Cavallo,  a  prince  of  electricians  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  expanded  the  simple 
Gilbertian  experiment  into  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  ex- 
perimental series,  an  experiment  which  became  a  favourite  when 
afterwards   performed  with  the  frictional   machine   and   Leyden 
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jar.  Two  small  boards  were  put  about  two  inches  from  each 
other ;  a  drop  of  water  was  placed  on  the  middle  of  the  lowest 
of  the  boards,  and  a  metallic  ball  fixed  in  the  upper  board  was 
brought  to  the  distance  of  an  inch  from  the  surface  of  the  water. 
In  this  situation  the  upper  board  was  electrified ,  whilst  the  lower 
one  was  connected  with  the  earth.  And  now,  the  lower  board  re- 
presenting the  earth,  the  water  the  sea  or  lake,  and  the  metal  globe 
on  the  upper  board  a  cloud,  the  water  was  drawn  up  into  a  oom'cal 
shape  towards  the  cloud ;  and,  to  compare  small  things  with  great, 
it  represented  a  waterspout. 

A  most  important  study  by  our  great  pioneer  is  contained  in  a 
page  of  his  mind  relating  to  the  nature  of  electrical  action  and  elec- 
trical activity.  With  him  the  passage,  or  as  we  say  the  current,  of 
electricity  was  of  an  effluvium  which  moved  from  one  body  to 
another,  resting,  as  it  were,  by  preference  on  certain  bodies  for 
which  it  had  an  afiinity.  What  the  nature  of  it  might  be  he  did 
not  pretend  to  explain,  nor  indeed  did  he  define  the  meaning  of  the 
word  ^effluvium'  in  anything  like  an  analytical  sense.  We  can 
only  assume  that  he  meant  an  unctuous  body  of  real  material 
essence  which  had  sufficient  lightness  to  pass  from  one  sub- 
stance to  another,  with  sufficient  tenacity  to  hold  to  certain 
substances  for  which  it  had  a  special  affinity,  and  to  cling  to  them 
until  they  were  charged  to  saturation  ;  but  which  would,  in  course 
of  time,  be  carried  away  by  currents  of  air  and  moisture,  from 
the  substance  which  temporarily  retained  it ;  much  in  the  same 
way  as  an  odour,  say  of  musk,  may  for  a  time  be  retained,  and 
after  a  time  be  disseminated.  The  view  was  exceedingly  natural 
at  the  first  start  into  the  investigation  of  the  strange  results  that 
had  been  observed,  and  it  held  good  for  many  a  long  day  after- 
wards ;  held  good,  as  Cavallo  truly  remarks,  as  long  as  the  mere 
effects  of  electrical  attraction  were  observed.  It  began  to  die  out 
^  when  the  light,  the  burning  quality,  and  the  phosphoreal  smell 
was  perceived  to  be  produced  by  excited  electrics,  and  when  it 
was  suggested  that  the  electric  fluid  was  of  the  same  nature 
as  fire'— a  view  that  has  been  doomed  itself  to  go  out  in  its 
turn,  to  glide  into  a  theory  of  vibration,  and  then  to  sweep  into 
another  theory  which  would  make  the  electrical  fluid  one  with 
the  hypothetical  ether  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  in  some  measure 
bring  back  the  original  conception  of  an  emanation  or  effluvium. 

We  may  leave  Gilbert  in  doubt,  modestly  enough  expressed  by 
him,  as  to  the  nature  of  electricity,  but  we  are  bound  to  follow  him 
with  admiration  in  his  discourse  on  the   relationship  between 
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electrical  and  magnetical  phenomena.  It  is  a  perfect  marvel,  one 
of  the  leading  electricians  who  was  present  at  the  first  public 
meeting  of  the  Gilbert  Club  observed,  how  accurately  he,  Gilbert, 
had  arrived  at  some  of  the  views  now  considered  as  novel  in  refer- 
ence to  the  relationships  of  magnetism  and  electricity.  William 
Gilbert,  separated  from  the  meeting  held  in  his  honour  by  a  gap 
of  three  hundred  years,  might,  indeed,  literally  have  sat  down  on 
the  benches  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  have  dis- 
coursed there  with  his  brethren  on  many  points,  with  the  facility 
of  a  modem  electrician.  A  few  of  his  ideas  on  this  part  of  our 
study  may  here  be  fitly  introduced. 

Respecting  electric  and  magnetic  force  he  contended  that 
magnetic  bodies  attract  by  their  mutual  strength — a  refined  defini- 
tion which  a  modem  scholar  might  envy,  and  which  some  in  much 
longer  phrases  have  endeavoured  to  present,  with  less  clearness 
and  less  adherence  to  the  simplicity  of  truth.  Then  follows  the 
distinction  that  while  magnetic  bodies  attract  by  their  mutual 
strength,  an  electrical  body,  when  it  is  excited,  so  as  to  attract 
things  to  itself,  alone  attracts.  The  electric  alone  attracts,  but 
the  body  attracted,  unchanged  in  its  natural  force,  is  drawn  spon- 
taneously by  the  nature  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed. 
That  is  to  say,  it  is  not  an  electric  attracting  another  electric, 
or  a  substance  alone  capable  of  becoming  electric ;  but  it  is  • 
attractive  towards  the  electric  spontaneously.  The  inclination  of 
his  thoughts  appears  to  have  been  to  the  effect  that  in  the 
consideration  of  magnetic  attraction  we  can  only  deal  with  bodies, 
ferruginous,  that  can  take  the  specific  properties  of  the  loadstone 
and  confer  the  same  properties  themselves,  but  to  none  other 
kind  or  species  of  bodies :  in  other  words,  that  magnetic  bodies 
become  magnets  by  being  magnetised,  and  afterwards  act  mu- 
tually towards  each  other;  but  that  electrical  bodies,  while 
they  will  draw  other  bodies  towards  themselves,  and  exhibit  their 
powers  of  attraction  in  a  wide  degree,  irrespective  of  quality  of 
substance  attracted,  will  not  by  contact  render  any  substance 
permanently  electric,  or  confer  the  virtue  of  attraction  to  other 
electrics  after  contact  is  broken.  He  drew  also  a  distinction  in 
regard  to  the  lines  of  attraction,  magnetic  and  electrical.  The 
magnet  attracts  at  its  poles  directly,  at  other  points  obliquely 
and  transversely,  but  electric  bodies  attract  in  a  straight  line 
towards  the  centre  of  the  electric. 

Again,   touching  the  motions    electrical  and  magnetic,  he 
teaches  that  magnetism  is  the  mo4on  of  arrangement  and  order, 
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whilst  electrical  motion  is  that  of  accumulation  of  matter.  The 
globe  of  the  earth  is  directed  and  moved  by  magnetism,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  coheres  as  a  mass  and  is  welded  together,  so 
that  it  is  solid  in  form. 

To  excite  an  electrical  body  friction  was,  he  taught,  required : 
yet  he  did  not  consider  this  rule  to  be  universal ;  for  he  had,  he 
believed,  one  piece  of  amber  which  would  act  without  being 
excited  by  friction.  On  this  point  he  must  surely  have  been  in 
some  measure  deceived ;  for  although  an  excited  piece  of  amber 
left  in  a  dry  atmosphere  will  retain  its  power  of  attraction  for  a 
considerable  time,  there  is  no  modem  evidence  to  indicate  that 
amber  is  capable  of  being  made  a  permanent  electric,  ready  at 
any  time  to  attract  without  friction. 

To  some  extent  Gilbert  may  be  considered  as  having  foreseen 
what  has  been  called  in  modem  times  the  attraction  of  cohesion. 
When  two  drops  of  water  ran  into  one  they  cohere  as  one  drop  ; 
and  in  like  manner  he  inferred  that  electrical  combination  takes 
place  by  cohesion,  and  so  the  electric  effluvium  brought  into 
contact  with  substances  with  which  it  can  combine  accumulates. 
Moreover,  although  he  conveys  the  idea  of  a  distinction  between 
the  electrical  and  magnetic  states,  it  is  as  if  he  diflerentiated 
only  as  to  differences  of  phenomena,  and  as  if  he  had  a  foresight 
of  the  connection  which  exists  between  terrestrial  magnetism  and 
electricity. 

Altogether  this  part  of  the  work  of  William  Gilbert  must  be 
accepted  as  one  of  the  most  curious  in  the  whole  range  of  science. 
A  man  of  trae  genius,  he  was  in  his  way  a  poet  of  science ;  but 
his  was  not  the  poetry  of  bare  inspiration.  He  sought  before  he 
spoke,  and  played  no  hazard  without  experiment.  A  trae  student 
of  nature,  he  knew  nature  as  Walter  Savage  Landor  has  described 
her,  as  one  who  would  not  declare  herself  to  the  crowd  nor  by 
Boxmd  of  trampet,  but  whom  he  must  question  with  the  simplicity 
of  a  child  and  look  earnestly  in  her  face  for  a  reply. 

If  I  have  dwelt  long  on  the  portions  of  the  work  Be  Magnete 
which  treat  on  the  subject  of  electrical  philosophy  in  its  birth  and 
early  days  of  growth,  it  is  not  because  there  is  less  important 
matter  in  other  parts  of  the  work.  In  the  six  books  there 
are  many  more  lessons  of  far-reaching  character.  In  these  the 
magnetic  motions  are  described :  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
needle;  the  variation  of  the  needle;  the  declination  of  the 
needle;  and  numerous  arguments  and  speculations  having  re- 
ference to  the  one  grand  theme  that  the  earth  is  a  mighty 

VOL.  XVI.  NO.  xci.  ^ 
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magnet.  He  explains  to  us  how  out  of  magnetic  material  he 
made  a  terrella  or  little  earth,  and  gave  to  it  form,  so  that,  like 
the  earth,  it  had  its  poles,  its  equator,  and  its  terrestrial  lines. 
He  demonstrates  on  this  minute  globe  the  directions  of  the 
magnetic  needle.  He  divides  his  artificially  constructed  globe 
and  points  out  how  the  polarities  are  produced  and  how  a 
divided  magnet  makes  its  own  poles.  He  interposes  a  globe  of 
iron  between  a  terrella  and  a  magnetic  needle,  and  shows  a  con- 
tinued polarity  through  the  interposing  medium.  Here  and  there 
throughout  the  volume  we  meet  with  passages  of  quite  poetic 
beauty,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen.  He  is  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  the  magnet  and  the  magnetic  force,  and  is 
comparing  the  magnetic  force  with  the  vital,  in  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  the  fifth  book ;  and,  as  if  taking  a  visionary  sight  from 
a  tower  of  experiment,  he  communes  with  himself  and  the  future. 
Magnetic  force  he  imagines  resembles  vital  or  living  force,  and  is 
even  something  that  surpasses  the  vital ;  since  the  vital  is  confined 
to  the  organic  animal  body.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  vital  force  set  free 
and  displaying  itself,  unconfined,  as  a  living  phenomenon.  This 
is  the  one  remarkable  virtue  which  the  ancient  philosophers  con- 
sidered to  be  life,  in  the  heavens,  in  globes,  in  stars,  in  the  sun 
and  the  moon,  which  could  not  be  maintained  except  by  a  divine 
and  living  force,  for  without  such  a  force  how  could  vast  bodies 
revolve  in  fixed  terms,  or  how  could  such  wonderful  powers  be 
infused  into  other  bodies  through  the  primary  forms  of  the  globes 
themselves?  The  ancients,  the  whole  Platonic  school,  the 
Egyptians,  the  Chaldeans,  aflSrm  that  the  universe  is  endowed 
with  life ;  a  view  far  superior  to  that  derived  firom  Aristotle  which 
would  endow  the  stars  with  the  animate  principle,  and  would 
deny  the  same  to  the  elements.  For  his  own  part  he,  Gilbert, 
believes  that  the  whole  creation,  all  globes,  all  stars,  and  the 
glorious  earth  itself,  are  governed,  from  the  beginning,  by  a  proper 
and  determinate  life  and  have  their  own  movements  of  self- 
preservation.  There  are  not,  it  is  true,  either  in  the  stars,  the 
sun,  or  the  planets,  any  organs  which  we  are  able  to  recognise  as 
such;  yet  they  live.  If  there  be  anything  of  which  man  can 
boast,  assuredly  it  is  life.  God  Himself,  by  whose  will  all  things 
are  ruled,  is  intelligence,  is  mind.  And  who  will  demand  organs 
in  the  Divine  Mind,  which  overpasses  all  the  framework  of  organs 
and  is  not  restrained  by  material  organs  ?  But  in  the  stars,  the 
force  implanted  in  them  acts  differently  from  that  which  exists  in 
those  divine  attributes  which  are  beyond  the  ordinary  nature; 
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and  in  the  stars  also  the  force  acts  differently  than  it  does  in 
animals,  and  in  animals  differently  than  it  does  in  plants.  But 
miserable  were  the  condition  of  the  stars,  wretched  the  condition 
of  the  earth,  if  the  stars  and  the  earth  were  denied  that  glorious 
dignity  of  life  which  is  granted  to  the  worm,  the  ant,  the  moth, 
the  plant,  and  the  toadstool. 

From  such  readings  as  the  above  it  might  be  assumed  that 
Gilbert  grasped,  by  an  accidental  foresight,  the  idea  now  cur- 
rent that  there  is  in  nature  but  one  kind  of  primary  influence 
or  force,  and  that  the  same  is  universally  distributive  and  active 
throughout  all  the  universe.    The  argument  is  not  wanting  in 
plausibility,  for,  although  he  seems  to  have  considered  electric 
phenomena  as  distinct  from  magnetic,  yet  this  distinction  merely 
relates  to  action  under  differing  conditions  and  states  as  apart 
from  principle  of  action ;  and,  in  regard  to  what  is  called  vital 
action,  he  certainly  goes  exceedingly  near  to  an  aflirmation  that 
vital  force  is  one  and  the  same  with  what  would  now  be  denomi- 
nated physical  force.    The  title  of  the  chapter  just  commented 
on  can  convey  no  other  impression — Via  magneiica  animata  est. 
As  the  work  De  Magnete   professed,  rightly,  to  be   experi- 
mental, so  it  was  befitting  that  it  should  be  freely  illustrated.  It  is 
full  of  illustratiouF,  so  full  that  there  is  not  one  important  experi- 
mental demonstration  that  is  not  made  plain  by  a  diagram  or  a 
figure.    There  is  a  diagram  of  the  balanced  needle,  a  needle  of 
three  fingers  length,  resting  on  a  point,  with  which  he  made  tests  of 
attraction,  repulsion,  and  the  like.     There  is  a  drawing  of  another 
needle  floating  in  a  vase  of  water,  and  supported  by  means  of  a  cork, 
so  as  to  show  variation  and  declination.     There  are  drawings  of 
terrellse  and  of  what  is  called  the  ^orbia  viHiUisy  showiug  positions 
of  magnets  at  various  angles  on  the  globe.    There  are  sketches  of 
magnetic  rods  and  terrellaa  indicating  laws  of  polarity.     There  is 
a  rough  but  striking  picture  of  a  blacksmith's  shop  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan days,  with  the  smith  at  work  hammering  a  piece  of  iron 
for  the  purpose  of  an  experiment ;  and,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
fifth  book,  on  the  subject  of  declination,  there  is  a  drawing  of  a 
compass  which  indicates  excellent  artistic  skill  and  workmanship. 
In  due  course  the  Council  of  the  new  Gilbert  Club  will  give  the 
public  all  these  illustrations  in  combination  with  the  complete 
text  in  the  English  tongue.    The  brief  summary  I  have  ventured 
to  produce  in  this  place  will  then  be  filled  up,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  a  book  which  cost  Gilbert  eighteen  years  of  labour  and  re- 
search will  be  accessible  to  all  readers. 

G2 
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Gilbert,  the  Physician. 

The  character  of  William  Gilbert,  as  a  man  and  as  a  practising 
physician,  can  only  be  inferred,  contemporary  biography  having 
left  poor  traces  of  him.  That  he  was  esteemed  as  a  practitioner  of 
medicine  is  certain,  since  he  became  Physician  to  the  Queen,  a 
position  in  his  day  meaning  a  great  deal  and  carrying  with  it 
a  widely  spread  acceptance  of  scientific  learning  and  skill. 
Further,  in  the  Eoyal  College  of  Physicians  he  took,  from  the 
first,  a  leading  place.  He  was  one  of  the  Censors  of  the  College 
from  1581  to  1590 ;  he  was  Treasurer  from  1587  to  1 594,  and  from 
1597  to  1599;  he  was  Consiliarius  1597-99,  Elect  1596-97,  and 
President  1600.  The  facts  give  to  him  a  commanding  position, 
sustained  by  the  further  fact,  that  on  the  death  of  the  Queen  he 
was  appointed  Physician  in  Chief  to  her  successor,  James  the 
First. 

An  engraving  lies  before  me  done  by  Clamp,  in  which  the 
likeness  of  Gilbert  is  delineated.  It  represents  him  as  a  man  who 
had  passed  the  middle  age,  but  who  was  of  firm  and  thoughtful 
countenance ;  and  yet,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  man  of  cheerful  and 
even  playful  humour.  A  sort  of  subdued  smile  sits  on  his  &ce, 
as  if  the  painter  had  told  him  to  assume,  for  the  moment,  his  most 
serious  expression,  and  as  if  the  eflfort  were  rather  perplexing.  The 
forehead  is  bold  and  finely  shaped,  the  eyes  keen  and  penetrating, 
the  nose  well  formed  and  strong,  the  lips  compressed,  the  chin 
less  firm  than  the  lips,  but  not  retreating ;  the  cheeks  rounded, 
and  the  lobe  of  the  ear  large,  a  sign — according  to  Laycock — 
of  a  good  cerebral  circulation.  He  wears  a  moustache  in  this 
picture  and  a  short  beard,  minus  whiskers,  and  is  topped  by  a 
tall  hat  with  a  somewhat  narrow  tumed-up  brim.  Around  his  neck 
is  the  linen  plaited  abundant  frill,  borrowed  in  design,  I  believe, 
from  Muscovy,  in  regard  to  fashion ;  and  his  body  is  enveloped  in  a 
dark  robe,  possibly  the  collegiate  or  doctorial  robe  of  his  day.  In 
front  the  robe  presents  a  row  of  fourteen  starlike  buttons  with 
quilted  vest  surface  and  with  large  sleeves,  from  which  a  comely 
shaped  pair  of  hands  project,  the  left  hand  resting  on  a  terrestrial 
globe.  The  picture  is  stated  to  have  been  painted  by  Harding,  but  I 
can  find  no  painter  of  that  name  connected  with  the  time,  and  inas- 
much as  the  plate  says  the  likeness  was  ^  from  an  original  picture  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,'  and  that  it  was  published  as  a  plate 
by  S.  S.  E.  Harding  of  Pall  Mall,  in  the  year  1796,  it  maybe  that 
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it  was  a  copy,  from  the  Oxford  original,  now  lost,  by  one  of  the 
Hardings,  probably  the  &ther  of  the  water-colour  painter  James 
Duffield  Harding,  who  was  the  son  of  an  artist  living  at  the  latter 
part  of  last  century. 

The  reflection  we  gather  of  Gilbert  from  the  portrait  suggests 
the  idea  of  a  close  student  and  a  retiring  man.  He  was 
nevertheless  so  well  appreciated  that  the  Queen,  sending  for  him 
to  the  Court,  not  only  made  him  her  physician,  but  allowed  him  an 
annual  pension  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  studies,  and  to  him 
alone  of  all  others  bequeathed  a  legacy.  A  bachelor  to  the  end 
of  his  days,  and  obviously  one  who  saved  his  means  as  well  as  his 
time,  he  died  wealthy,  leaving  by  his  last  will  his  library,  consisting 
of  books,  globes,  instruments,  and  a  cabinet  of  minerals,  to  the  Boyal 
CoUege  of  Physicians.  After  the  death  of  the  donor  these  trea- 
sures were  safely  deposited  with  the  College  by  his  executors,  his 
brothers  Ambrose  and  William ;  but  in  course  of  misadventure 
they  have,  unfortunately,  all  been  lost. 

I  should  imagine  that  in  his  later  days  Gilbert  returned  to  his 
native  place,  Colchester,  where  he  had  become,  according  to  Wood, 
the  chief  person,  and  where  he  died  eight  months  after  the  death 
of  the  Queen,  whose  junior  he  was  by  seven  years.  He  was  buried 
at  Colchester,  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  hard  by  his 
birth-place  and  death-place ;  and  over  his  tomb,  in  the  chancel, 
his  brothers  raised  a  handsome  monument  with  a  Latin  inscription, 
which  still  remains  and  which  I  herewith  reproduce  in  translation. 

Ambrose  and  Willtam  Gilbgrd  have  placed  this  Tomb, 

In  hehoby  of  bbothbbly  piety 

To  William  Gilbebd,  Senior,  Gentleman,  and  Doctor  op  Medicine. 

This  the  eldest  son  of  Jerome  Gilbebd,  Gentleman, 

AVas  bobn  in  the  Town  of  Colchester, 

Studied  the  Art  of  Medicine  at  Cambridoe, 

Practised  the  same  for  more  than  Thirty  Tears  at  London 

with  singular  credit  and  success, 

Hence,  called  to  Court,  he  was  received  with  highest  favour 

by  Queen  Elizabeth, 

To  whom,  and  to  her  succeesor  James,  he  served  as  Chief  FBTsiciikN. 

He  composed  a  book  celebrated  amongst  foreigners  concerning 

THE  Magnet,  for  Nautical  Science. 

He  died  in  THE  Year  of  Human  Redemption  1603,  the  last  day  of 

November, 
In  the  63rd  year  of  bis  age. 
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A  Summary. 

The  inscription  which  the  brothers  Gilbert  composed  in  memory 
of  their  illustrious  relative  savours  naturally  of  affection  as  well  as 
of  pride,  for  the  brothers  of  Gilbert,  like  those  of  his  contemi>orary 
and  fellow  immortal,  William  Harvey,  were  right  loyal  admirers 
and  lovers  of  the  light  of  their  family  circle.    But  others  beyond 
them,  others  whom  no  family  endearment  influenced,  have  borne 
such  independent  testimony  to  his  genius  and  his  industry  that 
it  becomes  a  wonder  how  in  this  age  of  electrical  miracles  he  should 
have  failed  to  have  become  a  household  word,  a  word  as  familiar 
to  us  as  that  which  he  originally  suggested — electricity.    Near 
his  own  time  men  of  the  highest  position  in  science  and  learning 
gave  to  him  the  fullest  approbation.   Galileo  pronounced  him  great 
to  a  degree  that  might  be  envied,  and  Dr.  Munk  repeats  a  state- 
ment that  it  was  by  a  perusal  of  Be  MagTiete  that  Galileo  was 
induced  to  turn  his  mind  to  magnetism.      Sir  Francis  Bacon 
admitted  that  De  MagTiete  was  a  painful  and  experimental  work, 
which  observation,  cold  as  it  is,  serves  to  convey  that  it  was  a 
work  the  value  of  which,  founded  on  labour,  could  never  lose  its 
true  place  in  history.     Nicolas  Pieresc,  the  Attorney-General  of 
the   Republic   of  Letters,  as  Bayle  has  designated  him,  often 
lamented  that  when  he  was  in  England  he  did  not  become  ac- 
quainted with  so  great  a  man.    Carpenter,  in  his  work  ^  Geography 
Delineated,'  expresses  the  opinion  that  Gilbert  had  trodden  out  a 
new  path  to  philosophy.     Sir  Kenelm  Digby  compared  him  with 
Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  a  compari- 
son certainly  very  happy,  for  in  almost  all  essential  particulars, 
as  experimentalist,  as  expositor,  as  professor,  and  as  learner  by 
sound  induction,  Gilbert  and  Harvey  are  alike  to  the  letter — ^aa 
much  alike  as  they  were  in  being  Boyal  Physicians  and  most  de- 
voted Fellows  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Physicians.     Barrow  places 
Gilbert  side  by  side  in  fame  with  Galileo  and  Descartes ;  and 
good  old  Fuller,  always  happy  at  similes,  says,  that  as  Mahomet's 
coffin  at  Mecca  is  said  to  hang  up  attached  by  one  invisible  load- 
stone, so  the  memory  of  this  Doctor,  William  Gilbert,  will  never 
fall  to  the  ground.    His  incomparable  work,  De  Magnete,  will 
support  it  to  eternity. 

During  last  century  Gilbert  passed  largely  out  of  memory,  a 
fact  which  at  first  carries  with  it  some  surprise,  considering  that 
in  last  century  the  study  of  electrical  phenomena  first  began 
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serionsly  to  attract  the  attention  of  men  of  science,  and  through 
them  the  world  at  large.  The  surprise  decreases,  however,  when 
we  discover  the  sudden  flood  of  new  light  which  broke  in  and 
illumined  the  subject  after  the  marvellous  and  original  researches 
of  Stephen  Grey ;  the  invention  of  the  firictional  machine ;  the 
singular  discovery  of  the  Leyden  jar;  and,  to  the  world  at  large, 
the  still  more  singular  discovery  of  the  identification  of  electricity 
with  lightning  and  the  practical  application  of  the  lightning  con- 
ductor. These  overwhelming  disclosures,  far  more  wonderful, 
really,  than  any  that  have  been  made  in  our  own  time,  put  out  of 
recognition  the  little  beginnings  with  which  the  name  of  Gilbert 
is  connected.  Still  he  had  his  admirers  even  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  brilliant  triumphs  of  later  discoverers.  The  just  and  watchful 
Priestley  accorded  to  him  the  first  place,  reviving  also  many  of  the 
facts  that  have  been  collated  in  these  pages,  and,  although  think- 
ing that  in  some  things  he  was  fanciful,  as  in  regard  to  the  per- 
manent electricity  of  a  certain  piece  of  amber,  and  in  other  things 
whimsical,  as  when  he  infers  that  electrical  bodies  only  attract 
whilst  magnetical  bodies  attract  and  repel,  concludes  his  criti- 
cism with  the  statement — 

*  Such  were  the  discoveries  of  our  countryman  Gilbert,  who 
may  justly  be  called  the  father  of  modem  electricity,  though  it 
be  true  that  he  left  his  child  in  its  very  infancy.' 

In  our  own  time  one  man  of  true  fame  and  honour,  the  his- 
torian of  historians,  Hallam,  has  rescued  William  Gilbert  from 
obscurity  and  has  presented  him  in  a  position  of  honour  and  light 
which  none  but  such  a  brilliant  historian  could  have  depicted. 
The  year  1600,  he  tells  us,  ^  was  the  first  in  which  England  pro- 
duced a  remarkable  work  in  physical  science,  but  this  was  one 
sufficient  to  raise  a  lasting  reputation  to  its  author,  Gilbert,  a 
physician,  who  in  his  Latin  treatise  on  the  magnet  not  only  col- 
lected all  the  knowledge  which  others  had  possessed  on  that 
subject,  but  became  at  once  the  father  of  experimental  philosophy 
in  this  island,  and,  by  a  singular  felicity  and  acuteness  of  genius, 
the  founder  of  theories  which  have  been  revived  after  the  lapse  of 
ages  and  are  almost  universally  received  into  the  creed  of  science. 
The  magnetism  of  the  earth  itself,  his  own  original  hypothesis, 
could  not  be  confirmed  by  all  the  experimental  and  analogical 
proof  which  has  rendered  that  doctrine  acceptable  in  recent  philo- 
sophy ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  one  of  those  vague  conjectures 
which  are  sometimes  unduly  applauded  when  they  receive  a  con- 
firmation by  the  favour  of  fortune.     He  relied  on  the  analogy  of 
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terrestrial  phenomena  to  those  exhibited  by  what  he  terms  a 
terrella  or  artificial  spherical  magnet,  and  it  was  evidently  by  the 
torch  of  experiment  that  he  was  guided.'  ^  Gilbert,'  adds  Hallam, 
^  was  one  of  our  earliest  Gopemicans,  at  least  as  to  the  rotation  of 
the  earth,  and,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  he  inferred,  before  the 
invention  of  the  telescope,  that  there  are  a  multitude  of  fixed  stars 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  vision.'  This  is  a  view  of  Gilbert  above 
almost  all  others  the  most  appreciative;  it  places  him  in  the 
highest  rank  of  men  of  science,  even  of  to-day,  and  it  leaves  us  in 
marvel  as  to  what  he  would  have  achieved  had  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  one  with  us.  It  supports,  moreover,  with  strict 
accuracy,  the  opinion  of  another  critic,  the  historian  of  the  Soyal 
Society,  Thomson,  that  De  Magnete  is  *  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
inductive  philosophy  that  has  ever  been  presented  to  the  world.' 

A  Posthumous  Work. 

The  great  work  De  Magnete  was  published  in  the  year  1600, 
but  it  was  not  the  only  work  which  its  author  had  prepared.  He 
left  behind  him  a  volume  entitled  De  Mundi  SiMunari  PhilO' 
sopkia  Nova.  This  volume  remained  in  manuscript  in  the  library 
of  Sir  William  Boswell  Knight,  and  after  nearly  fifty  years  of 
seclusion  was  published  by  William  Gilbert,  junior,  then  a  proctor 
in  the  Court  of  Arches,  the  same  brother  of  William,  senior, 
who  took  part  in  raising  the  monument  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  at  Colchester.  The  book  appeared  with  a  dedication,  by 
the  editor,  to  the  unhappy  Henry,  Trince  of  Wales,  the  friend  of 
Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  and  one  of  the  truest  lovers  of  science. 
There  was  also  another  book  written  soon  after  De  Magnete  by 
Thomas  Blondeville,  descriptive  of  two  ingenious  instruments 
which  Gilbert  invented  for  the  use  of  seafaring  men,  by  which 
they  were  to  be  able  to  find  out  the  latitude  of  a  place  without 
the  aid  of  sun,  moon,  or  stars.  These  works  have  not  received 
such  favour  and  attention  as  De  Magneiej  but  now  that  a  Gilbert 
Club  has  been  established,  they  too,  I  doubt  not,  will  appear  in  an 
English  dress,  and  will  take  their  proper  place  in  the  record  of  the 
life-work  of  the  first  master  in  experimental  science  of  this  mother- 
land of  the  practical  sciences;  a  master  still  shining  in  bis  eternal 
sepulchre. 

Benjamin  Ward  Richardson. 
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A  GirVs  Religion. 


PERHAPS  t1iere*is  no  domain  of  childish  thought  and  feeling 
that  is  more  remote  from  our  older  experience,  and  conse- 
quently less  easily  understood  by  us,  than  that  of  religion.  Their 
first  ideas  about  the  supernatural  are  indeed  supplied  by  us,  but 
they  are  not  controlled  by  us.  How  oddly  children  twist  the 
religious  ideas  of  their  elders,  materialising  and  anthropomor- 
phising,  is  known  to  all  who  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
juvenile  mind. 

To  most  children,  presumably,  religious  instruction  comes — at 
first  at  least — with  a  commanding,  authoritative  force.  The  story 
of  the  supernatural,  of  the  Divine  Father,  of  Heaven,  and  the  rest, 
cannot  be  scrutinised  by  the  child — save,  indeed,  in  respect  of  its 
inner  consistency — for  it  tells  of  things  unobservable  by  sense, 
and  so  having  no  direct  contact  with  childish  experience.  Their 
natural  tendency  is  to  believe,  in  a  submissive,  childish  way,  not 
troubling  about  the  proof  of  the  mystery. 

But  even  in  this  submissive  acceptance  there  lies  the  germ 
of  a  subsequent  transformation.  If  the  child  is  to  believe,  it 
must  believe  in  its  own  fashion ;  it  must  give  body  and  reality 
to  the  ideas  of  Divine  majesty  and  goodness,  and  of  spiritual 
approach  and  worship.  Hence  the  way  in  which  children  are  apt 
to  startle  the  reverent  and  amuse  the  profane  by  divulging  their 
crude  material  fancies  about  things  spiritual. 

Such  materialisation  of  spiritual  conceptions  is  apt  to  bring 
trouble  to  the  young  mind.  It  is  all  so  confusing — this  exalted 
Personage,  who  nevertheless  is  quite  unlike  earthly  dignitaries, 
this  all-encompassing  and  never-failing  Presence,  which  all  the 
time  refuses  to  reveal  itself  to  eye  or  ear.  How  much  real  sufiFer- 
ing  this  may  entail  in  the  case  of  children  at  once  serious  and 
imaginative  we  shall  never  know.  The  description  of  the  boy 
Waldo,  in  that  strangely  fascinating  book.  The  Story  of  an  African 
Farmy  kneeling  bare-headed  in  the  blazing  sun  and  offering  his 
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dinner  on  an  altar  to  God,  may  look  exaggerated  to  some ;  bat  it 
is  essentially  true  to  some  of  the  deepest  instincts  of  childhood. 
The  child  that  believes  at  all,  believes  intensely,  and  its  belief 
grows  all-commanding  and  prolific  of  action. 

While,  however,  it  is  the  common  tendency  of  children  to 
passively  adopt  their  elders'  religious  beliefs,  merely  inventing 
their  own  modes  of  giving  effect  to  them,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  originality  exercised  in  the  formation  of  the  beliefs 
themselves.  Stories  of  independent  creations  of  a  religious  cult 
by  children  are  no  doubt  rare ;  and  this  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  it  needs  the  greatest  force  of  self-assertion  to  resist  the  pres- 
sure of  the  traditional  faith  on  the  childish  mind.  The  early 
recollections  of  George  Sand,  of  which  a  short  account  was 
recently  given  in  this  magazine,  furnish  what  is  probably 'the 
most  remarkable  instance  of  childish  daring  in  fashioning  a  new 
religion,  with  its  creed  and  ritual  all  complete.  And  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  give  a  brief  narrative  of  this  strangely-natured 
and  strangely-conditioned  child's  religious  experiences. 

Poor  little  Aurore's  religious  di£Sculties  and  experiments  at 
solution  can  only  be  understood  in  the  light  of  her  confusing  sur- 
roundings. From  her  mother — ardent,  imaginative,  and  of  a 
^  simple  and  confiding  faith ' — she  had  caught  some  of  the  glow  of  a 
fervent  piety.  Then  she  suddenly  passed  into  the  chilling  air  of 
Nohant  and  the  grandmother,  a  disciple  of  Voltaire,  and  equalling 
her  master  in  cynical  contempt  of  the  revered  mysteries.  The 
effect,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  of  this  sudden  change  of 
temperature  on  the  warm  young  heart  was  a  long  and  painful 
shiver.  Madame  Dupin  at  once  recognised  the  girl's  temperament, 
and  saw  with  dismay  the  leaning  to  ^  superstition,'  a  trait  which 
she  disliked  none  the  less  for  recognising  in  it  a  bequest  from  the 
despised  griaette  mother.  So  she  applied  herself  with  all  the  energy 
of  her  strong  character  to  counteract  the  child's  religious  tendencies. 
Now  this  might  have  proved  neither  a  difficult  nor  lengthy  process 
if  she  had  consistently  set  her  face  against  all  religious  obser- 
vances. But  though  a  disciple  of  Voltaire,  she  was  also  a  lady 
with  a  conspicuous  social  position,  and  had  to  make  her  account 
with  the  polite  world  and  the  ^  bienseances.'  So  Aurore  was  not 
only  allowed  but  encouraged  to  attend  Mass  and  to  prepare  for 
the  ^  First  Communion '  like  other  young  ladies  of  her  station. 
Madame  Dupin  well  knew  the  risk  she  was  running  with  so 
inflammable  a  material,  but  she  counted  on  her  own  sufficiency 
as  a  prompt  extinguisher  of-  any  inconveniently  attaching  spark 
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of  devotion.  In  this  way  the  young  girl  underwent  the  uncommon 
if  not  unique  experience  of  a  regular  religious  instruction,  and 
concurrently  with  this,  and  from  the  very  hand  that  had  imposed 
it,  of  a  severe  training  in  rational  scepticism  and  contempt  for 
the  faith  of  the  vulgar. 

Even  if  Aurore  had  not  been  in  her  inmost  heart  something 
of  a  d&uote^  this  parallel  discipline  in  outward  conformity  and 
inward  ridicule  would  have  been  hurtful  enough.  As  it  was,  it 
brought  into  her  young  life  all  the  pain  of  contradiction,  all  the 
bitterness  of  enforced  rebellion. 

The  attendance  on  Mass  could  hardly  have  seemed  dangerous 
to  Madame  Dupin.  The  old  cure  of  Nohant  was  not  troubled 
with  an  excess  of  reverence.  When  ordering  a  procession,  in  defer- 
ence to  the  mandate  of  his  Archbishop,  he  would  seize  the  occasion 
for  expressing  his  contempt  for  such  mummeries.  In  his  con- 
gregation there  was  a  queer  old  lady,  who  used  to  utter  her 
disapproval  of  the  ceremony  with  a  frankness  that  would  have 
seemed  brutal  even  in  a  theatre,  by  exclaiming,  *  Quelle  diable  de 
Messe ! '  And  the  object  of  this  criticism,  on  turning  to  the 
congregation  to  wind  up  with  the  familiar  Daminvs  vobiacumy 
would  reply  in  an  under-tone,  yet  loudly  enough  for  Aurore's 
ear,  ^  AUez  an  diable ! '  That  the  child  attached  little  solemnity 
to  the  ritual  is  evident  from  her  accoimt  to  the  grandmother  of 
her  first  visit  to  the  Mass :  ^  I  saw  the  cur^,  who  took  his  breakfast 
standing  up  before  a  big  table^  and  who  turned  round  on  us  now 
and  then  to  call  us  names.' 

The  preparation  for  the  ^  First  Communion '  was  a  more  serious 
matter.  The  girl  had  now  to  study  the  life  of  Christ,  and  her 
heart  was  touched  by  the  story.  *  The  Gospel  (she  writes)  and 
the  divine  drama  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  drew  from  me  in 
secret  torrents  of  tears.'  Her  grandmother,  by  making  now  and 
again  ^  a  short,  dry  appeal  to  her  reason,'  succeeded  in  getting 
her  to  reject  the  notion  of  miracles  and  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus. 
But  though  she  was  thus  unable  to  reach  *  full  faith,'  she  resolved 
en  revanche  to  deny  nothing  internally.  Accordingly  she  learnt 
her  catechism  ^  like  a  parrot,  without  seeking  to  understand  it,  and 
without  thinking  of  making  fun  of  its  mysteries.'  For  the  rest, 
she  felt  a  special  repugnance  towards  the  confessional.  She  was 
able  to  recall  a  few  small  childish  faults,  such  as  telling  a  lie  to 
her  mother  in  order  to  screen  the  maid  Sose,  but  feared  the  list 
would  not  satisfy  the  confessor.     Happily,  however,  he  proved  to 
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be  more  lenient  than  she  had  anticipated,  and  dismissed  his  young 
penitent  with  a  nominal  penance. 

The  day  that  makes  an  epoch  in  the  Catholic  girFs  life  at 
length  arrived,  and  Aurore  was  decked  out  like  the  rest  of  the 
candidates.  The  grandmother,  having  given  a  finishing  touch  to 
her  instructions  by  bidding  Aurora,  while  going  through  the  act 
of  decorum  with  the  utmost  decency,  *not  to  outrage  Divine 
wisdom  and  human  reason  to  such  an  extent  as  to  believe  that 
she  was  going  to  eat  her  Creator,'  accompanied  her  to  the  church. 
It  was  a  hard  ordeal.  The  incongruous  appearance  of  the  deistic 
grandmama  in  the  place  sufficed  in  itself  to  throw  the  girFs 
thoughts  into  disorder.  She  felt  the  hoUowness  of  the  whole  thing, 
and  asked  herself  whether  she  and  her  grandmother  were  not 
committing  an  act  of  hypocrisy.  More  than  once  her  repugnance 
reached  such  a  pitch  that  she  thought  of  getting  up  and  saying 
to  her  grandmother,  ^  Enough  of  this  :  let  us  go  away.'  But  relief 
came  in  another  shape.  Going  over  the  scene  of  the  *  Last  Supper ' 
in  her  thoughts,  she  all  at  once  recognised  that  the  words  of  Jesus, 
*  This  is  my  body  and  my  blood,'  were  nothing  but  a  metaphor. 
He  was  too  holy  and  too  great  to  have  wished  to  deceive  his 
disciples.  This  discovery  of  the  symbolism  of  the  rite  calmed 
her  by  removing  all  feeling  of  its  grotesqueness.  She  left  the 
Communion  table  quite  at  peace.  Her  contentment  gave  a  new 
expression  to  her  face,  which  did  not  escape  the  anxious  eyes  of 
Madame  Dupin :  *  Softened  and  terrified,  divided  between  the  fear 
of  having  made  me  devout  and  that  of  having  caused  me  to  lie 
to  myself,  she  pressed  me  gently  to  her  heart  and  dropped  some 
tears  on  my  veil.' 

It  was  out  of  this  conflicting  and  agitating  experience,  the 
full  sense  of  the  beauty  of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  equally 
full  comprehension  of  the  sceptic's  destructive  logic,  that  there 
was  born  in  Aurore's  imagination  the  idea  of  a  new  private  religion 
with  which  nobody  else  should  meddle.  She  gives  us  the  origin 
of  this  strange  conception  clearly  enough  : 

Since  all  religion  is  a  fiction  (I  thought),  let  us  make  a  story  which 
may  be  a  religion,  or  a  religion  which  may  be  a  story.  I  don't  believe 
in  my  stories,  but  they  give  me  just  as  much  happiness  as  though  I 
did.^  Besides,  should  I  chance  to  believe  in  them  from  time  to  time, 
nobody  will  know  it,  nobody  will  dispel  my  illusion  by  proving  to  me 
that  I  am  dreaming. 

*  She  here  refers  to  the  stories  she  had  long  been  accustomed  to  compose  for 
her  own  private  delectation. 
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The  form  and  the  name  of  her  new  divinity  came  to  her  in  a 
dream.  He  was  to  be  called  ^  Coramb^.'  His  attributes  must  be 
given  in  her  own  words : 

He  was  pure  and  charitable  as  Jesus,  radiant  and  beautiful  as 
Gabriel ;  but  it  was  needful  to  add  a  little  of  the  grace  of  the  nymphs 
and  of  the  poetry  of  Orpheus.  Accordingly  he  had  a  less  austere  form 
than  the  God  of  the  Christian,  and  a  more  spiritual  feeUng  than  those 
of  Homer.  And  then  I  was  obliged  to  complete  him  by  investing  him 
on  occasion  with  the  guise  of  a  womaUi  for  that  which  I  had  up  to  this 
time  loved  the  best,  and  understood  the  best,  was  a  woman — my  mother. 
And  so  it  was  often  under  the  semblance  of  a  woman  that  he  appeared 
to  me.  In  short,  he  had  no  sex,  and  assumed  all  sorts  of  aspects.  .  .  . 
Coramb^  should  have  all  the  attributes  of  physical  and  moral  beauty, 
the  gift  of  eloquence,  the  omnipotent  charm  of  the  arts — ^above  all,  the 
magic  of  musical  improvisation.  I  wished  to  love  him  as  a  friend,  as  a 
sister,  while  revering  him  as  a  God.  I  would  not  be  afraid  of  him,  and 
to  this  end  I  desired  that  he  should  have  some  of  our  errors  and  weak- 
nesses. I  sought  that  one  which  could  be  reconciled  with  his  perfec- 
tion, and  I  found  it  in  an  excess  of  indulgence  and  kindness. 

The  religious  idea  took  an  historical  form,  and  Aurore  proceeded 
to  develop  the  several  phases  of  Corambe's  mundane  existence  in 
a  series  of  sacred  books  or  songs.  She  supposed  that  she  must 
have  composed  not  less  than  a  thousand  of  such  songs  without 
ever  being  tempted  to  write  down  a  line  of  them.  In  each  of 
these  the  deity  Goramb^,  who  had  become  human  on  touching 
the  earth,  was  brought  into  a  fresh  group  of  persons.  These  were 
all  good  people  ;  for  although  there  existed  wicked  ones,  one  did 
not  see  them,  but  only  knew  of  them  by  the  eflfects  of  their 
malice  and  madness.  Corambe  alwajs  appears,  like  Jesus — and 
one  may  add,  like  Buddha — as  the  beneficent  one,  spending 
himself,  and  suffering  persecutions  and  martyrdom,  in  the  cause 
of  humanity. 

This  occupation  of  the  imagination  developed  *a  kind  of 
gentle  hallucination.'  Aurore  soon  learned  to  betake  herself  to 
her  hero-divinity  for  comfort  and  delight.  Even  when  her  peasant 
companions  chattered  around  her  she  was  able  to  lose  herself  in 
her  world  of  religious  romance. 

The  idea  of  sacred  books  was  followed  by  that  of  a  temple 
and  a  ritual.  For  this  purpose  she  chose  a  little  wood  in  her 
grandmother's  garden,  a  perfect  thicket  of  young  trees  and  under- 
growth, where  nobody  ever  penetrated,  and  which,  during  the 
season  of  leaves,  was  proof  against  any  spying  eye.     Here,  in  a 
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tiny,  natural  chamber  of  green,  carpeted  with  a  magnificent  moss, 
she  proceeded  to  erect  an  altar  against  a  tree  stem,  decking  it 
with  shells  and  other  ornaments  and  crowning  it  with  a  wreath  of 
flowers  suspended  from  a  branch  above.  The  little  priestess 
having  made  her  temple,  sat  down  on  the  moss  to  consider  the 
question  of  sacrifices : 

To  kill  animals,  or  even  insects,  in  order  to  please  him,  appeared  to 
me  barbarous  and  unworthy  of  his  ideal  kindliness.  I  persuaded  myself 
to  do  just  the  opposite — that  is,  to  restore  life  and  liberty  on  his  altar  to 
all  the  creatures  that  I  could  procure. 

Her  offering  included  butterflies,  lizards,  little  green  frogs, 
and  birds.  These  she  would  put  into  a  box,  lay  it  on  the  altar, 
and  then  open  it,  *  after  having  invoked  the  good  genius  of  liberty 
and  protection.' 

In  these  mimic  rites,  hardly  removed  from  genuine  childish 
play,  the  doubt-agitated  girl  found  repose:  *I  had  then  deli- 
cious reveries,  and  while  seeking  the  marvellous,  which  bad  for 
me  so  great  an  attraction,  I  began  to  find  the  vague  idea  and  the 
pure  feeling  of  a  religion  according  to  my  heart.' 

But  the  sweet  sanctuary  did  not  long  remain  inviolate.  One 
day  her  boy  playmate  came  to  look  for  her,  and  tracked  her 
to  her  secret  grove.  He  was  awe-struck  at  the  sight,  and  ex- 
claimed :  *  Ah,  miss,  the  pretty  little  altar  of  the  Feie^Dieu ! ' 
He  was  for  embellishing  it  still  further,  but  she  felt  the  charm 
was  destroyed. 

From  the  instant  that  other  feet  than  mine  had  trodden  his  sane- 
tuary,  Corambe  ceased  to  dwell  in  it.  The  dryads  and  the  cherubim 
deserted  it,  and  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  my  ceremonies  and  my  sacrifices 
were  from  this  time  only  childishness,  that  I  had  not  in  truth  been  in 
earnest.  I  destroyed  tbe  temple  with  as  much  care  as  I  had  built  it ; 
I  dug  a  hole  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  where  1  buried  the  garlands,  the 
shells,  and  all  the  rustic  ornaments^  under  the  ruins  of  the  altar. 

This  story  of  Aurore's  religious  experiment  cannot  fail  to  re- 
mind the  reader  of  biography  of  the  child  G-oethe's  well-known 
essays  in  the  same  direction.  The  boy's  mind,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, had  been  greatly  exercised  with  the  religious  problem,  first 
of  all  under  the  impression  of  horror  caused  by  the  earthquake  at 
Lisbon,  and  later  from  having  to  listen  to  accounts  of  the  new 
sects — Separatists,  Moravians,  and  the  rest — who  sought  a  closer 
communion  with  the  Deity  than  was  possible  through  the  some- 
what cold  ritual  of  the  established  religion.     Stirred  by  their 
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example,  he  tried  also  to  realise  a  closer  approach  to  the  Divine 
Being.  He  conceived  Him,  he  tells  us,  as  standing  in  immediate 
connection  with  Nature.  So  he  invented  a  form  of  worship  in 
which  natural  products  were  to  represent  the  world,  and  a  flame 
burning  over  these  to  symbolise  the  aspirations  of  man's  heart. 
A  handsome  pyramid-shaped  music-stand  was  chcsen  for  altar, 
and  on  the  shelves  of  this  the  successive  stages  in  the  evolution 
of  Nature  were  to  be  indicated.  The  rite  was  to  be  carried  out  at 
sunrise,  the  altar-flame  to  be  secured  by  means  of  fumigating 
pastils  and  a  burning-glass.  The  first  performance  was  a  success, 
but  in  tiying  to  repeat  it  the  boy-priest  omitted  to  put  the 
pastils  into  a  cup,  so  the  lacquered  stand,  with  its  beautiful  gold 
flowers,  was  disastrously  burnt,  and  the  spirit  for  new  offerings 
departed. 

In  comparing  these  two  instances  of  childish  worship,  one  is 
struck  perhaps  more  by  their  contrast  than  by  their  similarity. 
Each  of  the  two  incidents  illustrates,  no  doubt,  a  true  childish 
aspiration  towards  the  great  Unseen,  and  also  an  impulse  to 
invent  a  form  of  worship  which  shall  harmonise  with  and  express 
the  little  worshipper's  own  individual  thoughts.  But  here  the 
resemblance  ceases.  The  boy-priest  feels,  apparently,  nothing  of 
the  human  side  of  religion :  he  is  the  true  precursor  of  Groethe, 
the  large-eyed  man  of  science  and  the  poet  of  pantheism,  and 
finds  his  delight  in  symbolising  the  orderliness  of  Nature's  work 
as  a  whole,  and  its  Divine  purpose  and  control.  Aurore  Dupin,  on 
the  other  hand,  approaches  religion  on  the  human  and  emotional 
side,  the  side  which  seems  more  appropriate  to  her  sex.  She 
thinks  of  her  deity  as  intently  occupied  with  humanity  and  its 
humble  kinsfolk  in  the  sentient  world;  and  she  endows  him  above 
all  other  qualities  with  generosity  and  pitifulness,  even  to  excess. 
Goethe  seems  to  represent  the  speculative,  Aurore  the  humani- 
tarian, impulse  in  religion. 

But  we  must  return  from  our  digression  and  follow  Aurore 
through  her  later  religious  experiences. 

Madame  Dupin  was  dissatisfied  with  the  girl's  progress,  and 
said  to  her,  *  Vous  n'avez  point  de  tenue,  point  de  grace,  point 
d'a-propos.'  She  resolved  to  send  her  to  a  convent,  and  selected 
for  this  purpose  the  'Convent  des  Anglaises,'  which  had  been 
founded  by  English  Catholic  refugees  during  the  Protectorate, 
and  where  she  had  been  imprisoned  during  the  Bevolution. 

Aurore  had  but  little  regret  in  leaving  the  open  world  and 
varied  interests  of  Nohant.    She  was  weary  of  being  an  apple  of 
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discord  between  her  mother  and  her  grandmother,  both  of  whom 
she  loved,  and  felt  an  '  imperious  need '  of  repose.  Three  years 
were  passed  behind  the  grating — ^years  of  almost  complete  isola- 
tion from  the  outer  world.  In  the  first  of  these  she  was  a  rebel, 
enfant  terrible ;  in  the  second  she  passed  suddenly  to  an  '  ardent 
and  agitated  devotion ' ;  in  the  third  she  quieted  down  to  a  calm 
and  enjoyable  piety. 

We  must  not  dwell  on  the  first  year,  with  its  succession  of 
wild  girlish  adventures,  strange  and  exciting  though  they  are, 
beyond  most  narratives  of  boyish  school  pranks.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  Aurore  at  once  joined  and  took  the  lead  of  ^  les  diables,'  that 
is,  the  rebels  who  refused  to  be  among  the  devout  ones  (^  les 
sages  ')•  She  headed  their  exciting  and  dangerous  excursions 
through  the  labyrinthine  subterranean  passages,  and  even  over 
the  roof  of  the  convent,  in  search  of  the  <  victim,'  the  fabulous 
person  whom  the  tradition  of  the  rebels  declared  was  hidden  away 
in  some  remote  cell.  This  romantic  excitement  was,  she  tells  up, 
necessary  to  her  to  enable  her  to  bear  up  under  the  severe  regime 
of  the  convent.  It  is  not  improbable,  too,  that  this  indulgence  in 
lawless  turbulence  came  as  a  welcome  reaction  after  the  enforced 
duplicities  and  the  heart-rendiDgs  of  Nohant.  However  this  be, 
the  experience  was  an  integral  factor  in  the  evolution  of  the  girl's 
religious  consciousness.  The  young  are  for  the  most  part  only 
half-hearted  rebels,  and  seem  often  to  gratify  their  wildness  only 
to  enjoy  more  intensely  the  delights  of  submission.  So  it  was  in 
this  case.  Among  the  nuns  with  whom  the  girl  was  brought  into 
close  contact,  and  of  whom  she  has  left  us  masterly  sketches, 
were  women  who  tempered  religious  austerity  with  more  lovable 
qualities.  One  of  these,  Madame  Alicia,  seems  to  have  had  a 
special  attraction  for  Aurore.     She  writes  of  her : 

She  scolded  sometimes,  bat  with  few  wordA ;  and  these  words  were 
so  just,  a  reproof  so  well  grounded,  reproaches  so  direct,  so  dear,  and 
nevertheless  accompanied  by  a  hope  so  encouraging,  that  one  felt  one- 
self curbed,  reduced,  convinced  before  her,  without  being  wounded, 
humiliated,  or  chagrined.  .  .  .  One  loved  her  all  the  more,  the  less 
worthy  one  felt  of  the  friendship  she  preserved  for  you,  but  one  retained 
the  hope  of  deserving  it. 

The  complete  withdrawal  from  the  world  and  the  sceptical 
atmosphere  of  the  chateau,  the  daily  contact  with  sincere  devo- 
tion in  women  of  worthy  and  even  noble  character,  could  not  fail 
to  act  upon  the  heart  of  the  young  rebel,  which,  like  that  of 
Alanan   Evans   and  other  gifted   children,   was  pretematurally 
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sensitive  to  human  influence.  A  year  of  revolt  was  enough :  she 
was  now  fifteen  years  old,  and  began  to  weary  of  its  idleness  and 
its  barren  excitements.  She  felt  that  her  violent  love  for  her 
mother  had  fatigued  and  bruised  her.  She  had  a  quiet  veneration 
for  Madame  Alicia,  but  she  needed  an  ^  ardent  passion '  to  take 
her  completely  out  of  herself.  So  she  found  herself  half-involun- 
tarily  taking  a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  devout,  and  occupying 
her  spare  hours  with  the  Lives  of  the  Saints.  She  ridiculed  the 
miracles,  but  was  touched  and  stirred  by  the  faith,  courage,  and 
stoicism  of  the  confessors. 

In  the  convent  chapel  at  the  end  of  the  choir  was  a  picture  by 
Titian,  representing  Jesus  in  the  Garden  of  Olives  falling  fainting 
into  the  arms  of  an  angel.  There  was  a  particular  moment  of  the 
day  during  the  winter  months  when  the  declining  sun  threw  a 
ray  on  the  red  drapery  of  the  angel  and  on  the  white  arm  of 
Christ.  At  this  moment  she  always  experienced  an  indefinable 
emotion,  even  in  the  days  of  her  diablerie.  Another  painting  in 
the  chapel,  depicting  St.  Augustine  under  the  fig-tree,  bearing 
the  words  ^  Tolle,  lege!'  acted  at  this  time  on  her  imagination, 
and  sent  her  to  re-peruse  the  Gospels  with  greater  care. 

The  evening  of  the  same  day  in  which  she  had  reopened  the 
New  Testament  she  found  herself  at  nightfall  pacing  the  cloisters 
alone,  weary  of  the  frivolities  of  her  comrades.  She  saw  a  few 
straggling  worshippers,  pupils  and  others,  enter  the  church. 
Permission  was  required  for  joining  in  this  evening  devotion,  but 
Aurore,  always  ready  for  an  act  of  disobedience,  heeded  not  the 
restriction  and  entered  with  the  rest.  Her  impulse  was  half  a 
malicious  one,  for  she  wanted  to  see  what  a  poor  hunchback 
would  do  there,  and  report  to  the  •  diables,'  and  half  a  prompting 
of  the  nascent  religious  feeling. 

Once  in  the  church,  the  hunchback  was  soon  forgotten.  The 
scene  was  an  impressive  one  : 

The  church  was  lit  only  by  the  small  silver  lamp,  whose  white  flame 
repeated  itself  in  the  polished  marble  of  the  pavement  as  a  star  in  a 
motionless  water.  Its  reflection  gave  ofl*  pale  sparks  on  the  comers  of 
the  gilded  frames,  on  the  carven  candlesticks  of  the  altar,  and  on  the 
gold  plates  of  the  tabernacle.  The  door  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
hinder  choir  was  open  on  account  of  the  heat,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
great  windows  which  looked  on  to  the  cemetery.  The  perfumes  of  the 
honeysuckle  and  jasmine  ran  on  the  wings  of  a  fresh  breeze.  A  star 
lost  in  the  immensity  was  as  if  framed  in  by  the  window,  and  seemed 
to  look  on  me  attentively.  The  birds  sang  :  it  was  a  quiet,  a  charm,  a 
meditation,  a  mystery,  of  which  I  had  never  had  an  idea. 
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She  remained  some  time  in  a  state  of  pure  contemplation^ 
'thinking  of  nothing.*  Little  by  little  the  few  worshippers 
retired.  A  single  nun  remained  kneeling  at  the  back  of  the 
choir.  Having  completed  her  devotion,  she  arose  and  stepped 
forward,  lighting  a  small  candle  at  the  lamp  of  the  sanctuary  in 
order  to  read.  The  mysterious  form,  wrapt  in  a  long  cloak, 
resembled  *a  phantom  ready  to  pierce  the  sepulchral  slabs  and 
re-enter  her  marble  couch.'  She  too  departed,  and  the  girl  was 
left  alone : 

The  hour  grew  late,  the  prayer-bell  rang,  somebody  came  and  shut 
the  church.  I  had  forgotten  everything.  I  know  not  what  passed 
within  me.  I  breathed  an  atmosphere  of  an  ineffable  sweetness,  and  I 
breathed  it  with  my  mind  yet  more  than  with  my  senses.  Suddenly, 
an  indesci  ibable  perturbation  passed  through  my  being,  there  was 
a  swimming  before  my  eyes  as  of  a  white  glimmer  in  which  I  felt 
myself  enveloped.  I  thought  I  heard  a  voice  murmur  to  my  ear  : '  Telle, 
lege ! '  I  turned  round,  believing  it  was  Marie  AUcia  who  spoke  to  me. 
I  was  alone. 

She  had  no  thought  of  a  miracle,  but  recognised  at  once  that 
she  was  the  subject  of  an  hallucination.  She  felt  that  faith  had 
laid  hold  of  her,  as  she  had  desired,  by  the  heart,  and  was  so 
grateful  that  a  torrent  of  tears  flooded  her  face.  She  tried  to 
pray  to  the  *  unknown  God '  who  had  called  her  to  Himself,  but 
broke  down  in  tears  and  sobs,  and  fell  crushed  to  the  earth.  The 
nun  who  had  arrived  to  shut  the  church  heard  the  groaning  and 
weeping,  and  came  not  without  terror  to  seek  its  cause;  but 
Aurore  managed  to  evade  her  scrutiny  and  to  return  to  her  cell 
undiscovered. 

This  storm  of  religious  emotion  did  not  leave  her  where  she 
was.  It  had  driven  her  into  a  new  region  far  from  her  late  com- 
rades, where  she  found  herself  floating  onwards  on  a  calm  yet 
strong  current.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  girl  that  she  made 
no  secret  of  her  conversion  and  cared  not  a  straw  for  the  jeers  of 
the  *  diables.'  In  truth,  however,  they  did  not  jeer.  She  had  been 
the  leader  in  revolt  and  was  christened  *  Madcap '  by  the  nuns, 
and  her  return  from  the  rebels'  camp  did  much  to  tone  down  their 
almost  savage  violence,  and  indeed  in  time  to  half  efiace  the  old 
sharp  divisions  of  class  among  the  pupils. 

The  history  of  the  following  and  last  year  of  the  convent  life 
shows  us  Aurore  gradually  feeling  her  way  to  a  less  intoxicating 
and  more  manageable  form  of  religious  sentiment.  At  first  the 
ardour  of  the  girl  carried  her  to  the  point  gf  deciding  to  be  a  nun. 
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and  she  actually  began  to  help  one  of  the  menial  sisters  in  the 
drudgeries  of  the  place.  But  such  zeal  naturally  alarmed  the 
authorities,  who,  if  they  were  themselves  nuns,  knew  well  enough 
that  it  would  never  do  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  having  proselytised 
the  grand-daughter  of  Madame  Dupin.  So  Madame  Alicia,  to 
whom  she  confided  her  wish  to  take  the  veil,  threw  a  judicious 
drop  of  cold  water  on  her  longings.  A  similar  worldly  wisdom 
was  displayed  by  the  Abbe  de  Premord,  the  girl's  confessor,  who 
recognised  in  her  .exaggerated  accounts  of  wrong-doing  a  nervous 
disorder,  and  counselled,  in  place  of  penance,  plenty  of  activity 
and  amusement.  And  so  the  feverish  agitation  and  the  morbid 
longing  for  the  life  of  a  recluse  passed,  and  Aurore  became  again, 
if  not  exactly  a  harum-scarum  *  Tom-boy,'  at  least  a  bright  com- 
panionable girl. 

Perhaps  this  return  to  a  comparatively  orthodox  faith,  in  half- 
conscious  submission  to  the  influence  of  the  convent,  is  hardly 
less  memorable  than  the  invention  of  the  Gorambe  cult.  What 
possibilities  of  religious  emotion,  one  reflects,  must  have  existed 
in  a  girl  who,  after  having  been  so  efiectively  drilled  in  the 
Voltairean  scorn,  could  experience  an  intense  joy  in  that  act  of 
self-prostration  in  the  convent  church !  And  on  the  heels  of  this 
reflection  comes  another :  How  might  it  have  fared  with  Aurore 
if  there  had  been  no  grandmother  to  instil  the  pride  of  scepticism 
at  that  decisive  moment  in  her  development  ?  If  she  had  then 
Mien  into  the  hands,  say,  of  Madame  Alicia,  is  it  not  conceivable 
that  we  might  have  had,  instead  of  the  errant  romancer,  a  female 
St.  Bernard,  or  a  second  Sister  Dora  ?  And  yet  there  are  who 
seem  to  say  that  genius  ever  hies  straight  along  its  one  path  of 
achievement,  taking  nothing  of  its  direction  or  of  its  velocity  from 
itfi  life  circumstances. 

James  Sully. 
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A  Convict. 


'  rpWJXT  level  meadows  the  road  winds  onward- 
X  A  dusty  road  and  white, 

And  but  one  figure  is  faring  sunward 

Black  'gainst  the  dying  light. 

Kind  night,  be  swift  with  your  wings  to  cover 
A  hunted  creature's  flight ! 

Freedom  or  death  !     Life  shall  be  over 
If  he  be  taken  to-night. 

A  convict  broken  away  from  prison 

Against  the  sky  shows  black  ; 

Long  ere  that  sinking  sun  had  risen 

The  bloodhounds  were  on  his  track. 

On  through  the  day's  heat  hastening,  hiding 
When  travellers  passed  that  way. 

Lurking  by  hedgerows,  creeping,  gliding. 
Gray  by  the  willows  gray. 

On,  ever  on,  with  his  forehead  burning, 
And  feet  too  tired  for  pain  ; 

On,  on,  no  tiring,  no  returning 

To  the  prison-hell  again ! 

On,  on — one  step  more — ^fearing,  flying. 
Fasting— his  brain  reels,  sick, 

He  falls  by  a  wood  where  pines  are  sighing. 
And  dead  red  leaves  lie  thick. 
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And  round  him  is  nought  but  the  leaves'  soft  rustle 

And  whisper  of  dry  grass, 
As  down  the  road,  with  hurry  and  hustle, 

His  foiled  pursuers  pass. 

The  gray  soft  night  cloaks  the  red  sunsettiDg, 

And  there  he  lies  asleep 
Under  free  stars,  free  and  forgetting 

What  tears  man's  heart  can  weep. 

The  still  pure  night  of  summer  is  waniog. 

The  east  grows  pale  and  bright^ 
The  wood-pigeon's  low-voiced  complaining 

Wails  for  the  dying  night. 

He  wakes  to  see  the  dawn  smile  Ughtly  ; 

Still  hali-asleep  perceives 
A  red-roofed  cottage  showing  brightly 

Through  gray-green  alder  leaves. 

The  wood-smoke  from  the  chimney  curling, 

The  quietness  of  dawn, 
The  dewy  close-shut  daisies,  sleeping 

Upon  the  little  lawn — 

The  look  of  home :  these  stir  within  him 

Old  hopes.     Is  all  joy  done  ? 
He  still  has  life,  and  may  life  not  win  him 

What  other  men  have  won  ? 

The  past  shall  not  reign  in  his  life  forever ! 

He  has  borne  long  penance  and  pain : 
He  will  sow  the  seed  of  a  brave  endeavour, 

And  life  shall  blossom  again  I 

'Mid  the  crisp  curled  leaves  he  lies  and  watches 

The  little  house,  and  sees 
The  kitchen  garden,  the  gate,  the  thatches 

That  roof  the  bench  of  bees. 

He  sees  life  wake,  he  hears  life  stirring 

Far  down  the  village  street ; 
He  hears  the  mill-wheel's  drowsy  whirring. 

The  sound  of  distant  feet. 
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The  cottage  door  show'd  glimpses — scrappy 
Pictures  that  go  and  come ; 

A  man  and  woman — busy,  happy, 
With  little  cares  of  home. 

Then  fieldward  both  fared  forth  light-hearted- 
She  went  her  way,  he  his : 

In  his  dry  ditch  the  felon  smarted 
To  see  their  parting  kiss. 

So  he  too  might  have  loved  and  cherished — 
Been  loved.     Oh !  angry  pain  ! 

Oh !  for  the  chances  lost  and  perished 
That  never  come  again  I 

He  lay  there,  silent,  lonely,  knowing 
All  day  he  must  Ue  there. 

He  watched  the  sunrise  growing,  glowing, 
And  drank  the  clear,  cool  air. 

When  night  had  fallen,  one  more  endeavour 
Would  bring  him  to  the  sea ; 

He  could  cross  over  the  world,  and  never 
Be  otherwise  than  free. 

That  little  house — the  sunrise  glory 
Made  fair  the  little  place, 

Shone  on  its  red-tiled  upper  storey. 

Its  black-beamed  plaster  face. 

Still  the  sky  pales,  the  cottage  brightens. 
The  blazing  sun  mounts  higher. 

Is  it  sunshine  those  windows  lightens. 
Or  but  the  cottage  fire  ? 

The  window  reddens  dully,  and,  turning, 
The  sullen  smoke-wreaths  rise — 

On  fire !  on  fire ! — the  house  is  burning 
Before  his  very  eyes ! 

(So  much  for  joy !    Those — loved  and  lover— 
Who  kissed  and  went  forth  free. 

To-night  no  roof  their  heads  will  cover — 
Homeless  are  they,  as  he !) 
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The  flames  leap  ont ;  they  gleam  up  palely 

Against  the  clear,  pale  sky. 
He  sees  the  smoke  curl  grimly,  grayly ; 

He What  was  that — a  cry  ? 

No,  'twas  some  lamb  in  a  quiet  meadow, 

Or  some  wild  woodland  bird. 
Not 'a  child's  cry !     As  he  shrank  in  the  shadow, 

It  was  not  that  he  heard. 

Ah  !  others  see  the  fire,  none  nears  it  I 

Far  off  their  cries  ring  wild. 
He  listens,  and  through  their  cries  he  hears  it — 

It  i«  the  cry  of  a  child  1 

A  crowd  on  the  hill — and  those  who  sought  him 

Perhaps  were  with  the  crowd — 
And  still  the  child's  voice  pursued,  besought  him, 

More  pitiful,  less  loud. 

How  dare  he  answer  that  weak  appealing  P 

How  dare  he  not  reply  ? 
His  prison  dress  there  is  no  concealing 

Save  where  the  dead  leaves  lie. 

But  the  child  moans  on,  the  flames  rise  higher, 

And  the  crowd  two  fields  away ! 
If  the  child  be  snatched  from  the  hands  of  the  fire, 

*Tis  he  must  do  it,  not  they. 

He  leaps  from  the  ditch  where  he  is  lying. 

The  dead  leaves  flutter  and  fall. 
And  he  springs  to  answer  the  baby's  crying, 

Full  in  the  sight  of  all- 
Folk  from  the  village  and  men^from  the  prison, 

Those  who  were  seeking  him. 
Good-bye,  new  hope,  so  late  re-risen, 

Already  setting  and  dim ! 

But  he  gave  his  freedom  as  coward  gave  never, 

And  the  mother's  thanks  will  be 
A  music  to  sing  in  his  ears  for  ever. 

Though  he  shall  never  be  free ! 
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The  mother  springs  from  the  hand  that  would  hold  her 

To  bless  the  hero's  name. 
She  lays  her  arm  upon  his  shoulder. 

Hot  from  the  kiss  of  the  flame. 

Her  eyes'  true  love  and  thanks  full-hearted 

Strove  to  explain,  express ; 
Her  white  lips  moved — then  she  stopped  and  staHed, 

She  saw  his  prison  dress. 

She  snatched  the  child  from  contamination, 

And  pillowed  its  downy  head 
On  a  breast  that  quivered  with  indignation — 

*  A  convict ! '  was  all  she  said. 

E.  Nesbit. 
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To  be  bitten  by  the  mania  for  making  sonnets  is  a  melancholy 
thing.  It  is  like  drivelling  into  a  punster.  As  that  scourge 
of  society  thinks  first,  on  all  occasions,  of  twisting  words,  so  every 
incident  and  thought  come  to  the  sonneteer  as  matter  for  the 
sonnet-making  mill.  <  How  many  plays  have  you  in  the  French 
theatre  ? '  says  some  one  in  Voltaire.  *  Four  or  five  thousand,* 
answers  Gandide.  <  C'est  beaucoup  I '  says  his  friend.  '  And  how 
many  of  them  good  ? '  *  Fourteen  or  fifteen.'  •  C^est  heaucov/p  ! ' 
says  Martin.  The  questions  and  answers  app]y  to  sonnets  with 
even  greater  force.  Yet  we  go  on  adding  to  the  thousands,  and 
not  increasing  the  tens.  Now  the  Florentines,  celebrating  the 
sixth  hundred  year  since  Beatrice  was  bom  or  died,  actually 
ask  our  poets  for  sonnets !  Unhappy  Florentines !  They  have 
indeed  opened  the  floodgates.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Princess 
Bellissima,  in  the  Ydlow  Dwarf,  they  will  be  able  to  make 
bonfires  of  British  sonnets  in  honour  of  Beatrice.  It  is  held  that 
this  kind  of  fuel  burns  very  bright  and  fragrant.  So  nothing  will 
be  wasted  in  the  wise  economy  of  the  world.  When  once  you 
have  finished  the  first  eight  lines  of  a  sonnet — hard  labour  if  you 
don't  rhyme  in  ay,  or  in  tears,  fears,  years,  volunteers — the  last 
six  are  child's  play.  Perhaps  other  poets  find  the  difficulty 
reversed.  If  so  they  may  collaborate,  one  man  driving  the  first 
batch  *  through  the  green,'  and  his  friend  *  putting  out,'  so  to 
speak  in  the  terminology  of  golf.  The  sonnet  game  might  be 
played  in  Foursomes.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  this 
method: — 

Six  hundred  years  have  faded  since  she  died, 
Or  else  (I  know  not  which)  since  she  was  bom, 
And  if  the  former,  Sonnet,  thou  must  moum, 

But  if  the  latter,  plume  thee  in  the  pride 
Of  Florence,  on  the  yellow  Arno's  side, 

Wherein  the  fishing  well  may  move  our  scorn, 

Minnows  are  all  you  get  from  night  to  mora, 
In  that  fair  city  Dante  glorified. — a.  b. 
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The  mother  springs  from  the  hand  that  would  hold  her 

To  bless  the  hero's  name. 
She  lays  her  arm  upon  his  shoulder, 

Hot  from  the  kiss  of  the  flame. 

Her  eyes'  true  love  and  thanks  full-hearted 

Strove  to  explain,  express ; 
Her  white  lips  moved — then  she  stopped  and  staHed, 

She  saw  his  prison  dress. 

She  snatched  the  child  from  contamination, 

And  pillowed  its  downy  head 
On  a  breast  that  quivered  with  indignation — 

*  A  convict ! '  was  all  she  said. 

E.  Nesbit. 
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Thus,  were  she  bom  six  hundred  years  ago, 
Sonnet,  go  forth  I  be  glad  !  and  tell  men  so  ! 
But  if  she  died,  then  fold  thy  wings  and  weep, 

And  say  '  the  Lady  of  the  deathless  Dream 

Six  hundred  years  ago,  by  Amo's  stream, 
Six  centuries  ago,  she  fell  asleep.'— c.  d. 

Indeed,  Beatrice,  the  World's  Desire,  the  mediseval  avatar  of 
Helen,  and  of  the  unattainable  Ideal,  is  rather  too  great  a  theme 
for  the  sonnet-maker.  Her  one  Poet  suffices  for  her,  the  vision 
of  the  threefold  world — 

Being  triple  in  her  divided  deity — 
like  Hecate  in  the  earlier  world. 

* 
Next  to  sonnet-making,  the  making  of  Aphorism f,  after 
Eochefoucauld,  is  the  direst  snare  of  youth,  of  *The  Wise 
Youth,'  like  Mr.  Meredith's  Adrian.  With  a  little  practice,  as  a 
French  critic  has  remarked,  you  can  turn  out  Aphorisms  *  like  a 
Maxim  gun.'  The  pun  is  accidental,  and  is  apologised  for  in  dust 
and  ashes.    A  Maxim-maker  sends  us  a  few. 

* 
No  source  of  enjoyment  wears  better  than  a  Broken  Heart. 

It  is  a  terrible  thing  for  a  man  when  a  woman  sets  him '  on  a 
pedestal.'  The  air  on  pedestals  is  cold,  and,  however  gingerly  the 
Idol  may  climb  down,  he  is  likely  to  break  something  in  the 
descent. 

Le  moyen  le  moins  siir  et  le  plus  couteux  d'avoir  du  poisson, 
c'est  la  pdche  a  la  ligne. 

Beasts  seem'  very  human  when  they  suffer.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  we  suffer  so  much  that  we  are  human. 

^Pigs  is  a  beast  as  is  wery  hard  to  drive:  alone;  SGiany  of 
them ;  wery ;  is  a  Pig.'  Persons  who  make  charges  of  Plagiarism 
have  either  no  Pigs  of  their  own,  or  cannot  drive  them  to 
market. 

Plagiarism-hunting  is  a  sure  sign  of  ignorance  of  letters,  and 
incapacity  for  criticism. 

There  is  this  of  good  in  a  Lost  Love :  she  can  never  disappoint 
you,  and — ^yon  never  lose  her. 

Nature,  lest  Woman  should  be  utterly  an  enigma,  denied  her 
the  flMEMe  of  humour  and  the  sense  of  honour. 
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When  a  woman  has  humour,  it  is  unkind ;   when  she  has 
honour,  she  is  incomprehensible. 

Nevertheless,  she  is  a  pearl  beyond  price. 

We  seldom  have  the  courage  to  seem  as  good  as  we  are. 

The  Minx  is  a  Minx  because*she  is  ignorant  of  Men. 

The  Criticism  of  Novelists  is  no  less  valuable  than  the  novels 
of  Critics. 

By  reflecting  on  the  grievances  of  others,  we  should  learn  to 
have  none  of  our  own. 

Sentiment  is  the]^Ghost  of  Love. 

Woman  is  the  last  enemy  that  will  be  reconciled  to  Man. 

* 
AN  ENCHANTED  PBINCESS, 

I  found  her  deep  in  the  forest. 

The  beeches  and  elms  between, 
A  delicate  amber  plane-tree 

'Mid  masses  of  bronze  and  green  ; 

A  sorrowful,  spell-bound  princess 

Awaiting  her  lover  there. 
She  said :  *  He  will  know  me,  surely. 

By  the  veil  of  my  yellow  hair.' 

*  He  seeks  me  the  wide  world  over. 

He  seeks  me  the  whole  year  through. 
To  loosen  the  charm  that  binds  me — 
My  prince,  and  my  lover  true ! ' 

She  shivered  beneath  her  foliage 
And  sighed  in  the  twib'ght  chill : 

*  Aye  me !  wilt  thou  find  me  never. 

Thy  love  that  thou  seekest  still  ? ' 

*  I  saw  him,'  chirruped  a  blackbird, 

*  He  passed  by  this  very  spot ; 
He  is  come  and  gone,  0  princess  I 
He  passed — and  he  knew  you  not.' 

The  cold  wind  rustled  her  branches 
Till  the  yellow  leaves  fell  slow — 

*  He  is  dead  and  gone,  0  princess  ! 

Many  a  year  ago.'  a.  r.  t. 
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A   FRAGMENT   OF  HERODOTUS. 

The  discovery  of  the  Ordcea,  that  is,  the  Three  XiOst  Books  of 
Herodotus,  lately  made  in  the  University  Library  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin — where  nobody  had  ever  thought  about  looking 
for  them — marks  an  epoch  in  scholarship.  They  are  accompanied 
by  a  literal  version  in  Old  Irish,  by  aid  of  which  they  are  now 
partially  rendered  into  Macaulayese,  or  Herodotus  as  translated 
by  Mr.  Macaulay  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Camb.* 

Herodotcs  in  St.  Andrews. 

Lib.  X.  CH.  213. 

213.  Having  left  Edinburgh,  we  came  to  the  Eiver  Eden,  and 
a  city  not  far  from  this  river.  The  distance  from  Edinburgh,  to  a 
well  girded  man,  walking,  is  about  five  hours'  journey ;  they, 
however,  who  go  in  waggons  drawn  by  fire  occupy  some  six  hours 
on  the  way.  Now  to  any  man  of  sense  it  seems  that  the  city  on 
the  Eden  should  be  called  Edenburgh,  for  *  burgh '  means  *  city ' 
in  the  language  of  the  Barbarians.  This,  however,  is  not  so,  but 
otherwise,  and  the  city  on  the  Eden  is  named  after  Andrew,  a  hero 
whose  bones  (if  to  some  I  say  this  more  credibly  than  to  others) 
were  brought  hither  on  a  raft  by  one  Eegulus.  This,  at  least,  the 
Priests  told  me,  and  tbey  showed  me  the  cave  in  which  Begulus 
is  said  to  have  lived,  worshipping  the  hero.  But  in  saying  this 
they  seemed  to  me  to  mock,  for  the  cave  is  full  of  salt  water 
during  two  parts  of  the  day,  and  during  the  other  two  parts  is  full 
of  old  boots  and  rusty  tin  cans.  How,  then,  could  Begulus  have 
lived  here  ?    This,  however,  was  the  story  of  the  Priests. 

214.  The  tribes  which  inhabit  St.  Andrews  are  many,  not  all 
wearing  the  same  dress,  nor  using  the  same  speech.  Now, 
contrary  to  what  we  know  of  other  nations,  the  Priests  are  more 
numerous  than  the  people,  being  both  young  and  old.  Of  the 
young,  some  wear  red  cloaks,  and  others  black ;  they  also  wear 
square  caps,  like  the  tribes  on  the  Isis,  of  whom  we  have  spoken 
elsewhere.  They  who  wear  red  cloaks  are  extremely  proud,  and 
of  those  the  proudest  are  the  tribe  called  Byants^  concerning 
which  they  tell  a  sacred  story. 

215.  They  who  wear  black  gowns  are  more  instructed  than 
the  other  tribes,  having  knowledge  of  the  mysteries.  Now,  the 
god  of  this  people  is  the  Lynx,  which  I  did  not  myself  see.  For 
indeed  he  comes  to  them  very  rarely,  at  intervals,  as  the  Ka<]is 
say,  of  500  years.    And  these  say  he  comes  regularly  when  his 

♦  Macmillan. 
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father  dies,  and,  if  he  be  like  the  painting  of  him,  he  is  green, 
in  this  differing  from  other  Lynxes.  His  priest  is  called  ^  The 
Tommoris,*  and  is  greatly  revered  by  all  the  tribes,  dwelling  in  a 
small  chapel  hard  by  the  sea.  He,  however,  offers  no  sacrifice, 
nor  does  he  chant  hymns,  but  remains  absorbed  in  contem- 
plation of  the  Lynx.  There  are  some  who  say  that  the  Tommoris, 
when  once  he  has  been  chosen,  never  grows  old,  nor  does  he  take 
odds  from  any  one.  Others,  however,  deny  this.  Some  report 
that  he  is  a  Scythian,  being  descended  from  Tomyris,  the  Queen 
of  the  Massagetae,  whereof  I  make  mention  in  my  Muses. 
Concerning  the  Tommoris,  then,  let  this  be  sufiBcient. 

216.  The  women  of  the  Saint  Andreans  are  Eomehow  wont  to 
be  excessively  beautiful  beyond  those  in  other  cities.  There  is, 
however,  a  certain  holy  place  where  they  are  not  permitted  to 
walk.  Concerning  this  they  tell  a  sacred  story.  When  lo  came  to 
St.  Andrews  in  the  shape  of  a  cow  she  was  grazing  in  this  field. 
Now,  one  of  the  Clubmen  was  endeavouring  to  strike  a  ball  into 
a  small  hole,  as  is  the  custom,  and,  having  struck  the  cow,  she  in- 
stantly became  a  woman  again,  whereon  the  Clubman  imprecated  a 
curse  against  any  woman  who  entered  the  sacred  place,  averring 
that  he  had  been  put  off  his  play  by  the  circumstance  which  I 
have  mentioned.     This,  then,  became  the  law,  even  to  this  day. 

217.  The  largest  tribe  of  those  which  I  have  not  mentioned, 
is  called  the  Kadis.  They  are  the  attendants  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Tommoris,  and  are  greatly  respected  by  all  the  tribes,  who 
make  them  daily  offerings  of  silver.  This  they  do  by  way  of 
expiation.  For,  when  any  men  would  strike  balls  in  the  ground 
where  women  are  not  permitted  to  enter,  the  Kadis  are  obliged 
to  accompany  them,  and  judge  concerning  their  skill.  This  they 
do  not  willingly,  but  unwillingly,  for  the  performances  of  the 
other  tribes  are  an  abomination  to  the  Kadis  who  are  far  more 
skilful  than  the  rest.  To  appease  them,  then,  the  tribes  make 
offerings  of  silver.  The  young  Kadis  are  much  more  severe  than 
the  old,  mocking  openly  at  such  as  are  not  skilled  in  their  art. 
The  Kadis,  moreover,  do  not  wear  red  robes. 

218.  Horatios,  the  traveller,  the  son  of  Hutchi,  having,  as  he 
says,  visited  St.  Andrews,  declares  that  the  Lynx  is  not  a  beast, 
but  is  a  place  where  women  are  not  allowed  to  enter.  He  also 
says,  in  his  Periplovsy  that  ^  The  Links  are  a  noble  ruin,'  most 
manifestly  confusing  it  with  the  remnants  of  ancient  temples, 
whereof  I  have  spoken  elsewhere.  On  this  matter,  then,  being 
at  St.  Andrews,  I  myself  consulted  the  Oracle  of  the  Tommoris. 
He  answered  me  in  the  hexameter  metre,  as  is  usual — 
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'  Stranger,  if  these  be  the  words  of  the  king,  the  deacendant  of  Hutchi, 
Him  from  the  shores  of  the  South,  and  the  Ho  I  they  denominate 

Westward, 
Answer  him  thus,  No  man,  if  the  Links  are  indeed  but  a  ruin, 
Skelps  them  with  iron  as  freely  as  thou,  descendant  of  Hutchi.' 

Having  said  this,  he  burned  a  certain  weed  in  a  small  vessel, 

inhaling  the  smoke,  and  cursing  Horatios  the  Hutchid. 

*     * 
« 

THE  MOCKING-BIRD  IN  THE  KLOOF. 

I. 

*  Ghick-a-ivee — chick-a-wee  ! ' 

The  brown  bird  sang  in  the  cedar  tree. 

The  sunset  smote  the  hills  into  flame, 

As  down  through  the  Kloof  the  Swazi  came — 

Through  the  Kloof,  at  a  swinging  stride. 
With  Dixon's  message  to  Dixon's  bride. 

Dixon,  down  on  the  Vaal-stream  bank. 
Toiled  each  day  till  the  red  sun  sank. 

And  through  the  glare  of  each  weary  day 
Thought  of  his  true  love  far  away. 

And  he  sent  for  a  token,  unto  his  own. 
By  Kama,  the  Swazi,  a  diamond  stone, 

And  a  letter,  whose  tune  was  the  old,  old  song, 

*  SooUy  Love,  soon — but  ah !  me — hoxv  long.*  .  .  . 

Kama  the  Swazi,  true  and  tried. 
Fared  through  the  Kloof  at  eventide. 

In  the  shade  of  the  ironstone  boulder  grim 
Stood  the  Three  that  waited  for  him. 

One  blow — the  space  of  a  swift  heart-beat— 
He  lay  in  the  dust  before  their  feet. 

He  lay — ^but  the  life  was  in  him  still ; 

*  One  more !  these  skellums  are  hard  to  kill.' 

Up  again,  for  a  breathing  space. 

But  the  ironwood  club  sent  him  down  on  his  face. 

*  He  has  kept  us  long ;  the  moon  is  high. 
Fling  him  back  in  the  bush  to  die  ! '  •  .  .  . 
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He  lay,  with  his  head  on  the  sharp  fiint-stone. 
Three  hours  djing,  and  all  alone. 

*  They  have  taken  the  stone,'  he  murmured  low, 

*  And  my  white  Inkosi — ^he  will  not  know ! ' 

And  back  and  forth,  through  the  poor,  dull  brain. 
Went  visions  worse  than  his  dying  pain. 

He  saw,  through  the  mist  of  his  eyeballs  dim, 
Dixon  waiting  in  vain  for  him, 

And  heard  the  voice  that  he  loved  the  best 
Say  ^  He  was  faithless,  like  all  the  rest.' 

He  moaned  once  more,  in  his  pain  and  woe, 

*  My  white  Inkosi !  he  will  not  know.' 

And,  all  alone,  on  the  mountain  side. 
He  turned  his  face  to  the  moon,  and  died. 

And  still,  through  the  midnight  joyously. 
The  brown  bird  sang  in  the  cedar  tree. 

II. 

Never  foot  of  man,  or  hoof 

Of  horse,  durst  pass  through  Waterberg  Kloof. 

For  at  set  of  sun,  when  the  dusk  began. 
Were  heard  the  groans  of  a  dying  man. 

And  for  nigh  a  twelvemonth,  £ir  and  wide, 
That  terror  went  through  the  country-side. 

Then,  to  put  the  thing  to  the  proof, 
Dixon  rode  through  the  Haunted  Kloof. 

Blue-eyed  Dixon,  gallant  and  gay. 
Whistling  to  scare  the  ghosts  away. 

But  the  sun  had  dipt,  and  the  darkness  grew, 
And  a  low  sound  shuddered  the  still  air  through. 

It  moaned  through  the  boughs  of  the  cedar  trees ; 
The  grey  horse  trembled  between  his  knees. 

Out  of  the  air,  above,  around 

Grew  and  deepened  the  wailing  sound. 

And  shaped  into  words  its  moaning  low — 

*  My  white  Inkosi,  he  will  not  know  ! ' 
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And  Dixon  turned,  drew  not  rein  or  breath, 
And  rode  like  a  man  that  flies  from  death. 

That  night,  in  camp,  they  whispered  apart, 
Of  the  fear  that  could  shake  an  English  heart. 

But  they  came  and  searched,  by  light  of  day. 
And  found  where  the  poor  bones  bleaching  lay, 

And  showed,  as  they  whitened  'neath  moon  and  sun, 
What  the  axe  and  the  ironwood  club  had  done. 

And  Dixon  muttered,  under  his  breath, 

*  /  know  J  poor  heart,  thou  wert  true  to  death  ! ' 

He  turned,  with  his  white  face  stem  and  set, 

*  May  God  forget  me,  if  I  forget ! ' 

*  If  I  forget ! '  sang  mockingly 

The  brown  bird  up  in  the  cedar  tree  !         A,  werner. 

* 
The  fragment  of  Herodotus  is  from  the  St.  Andrews  College 
Echoes. 

A.  Lang. 
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of  fancfsl  otiHtTi 
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the  Vomlcmf  of  Pr^ffiuAoy,  Mid  »«  k  1  IMUEN8E  SALE  of  thii  RKMEtl  Y 
general  lu^datiTe,  tha>t  hava  oooiirred  D.H  fiT4D  time  Co  raaqj  UN^^KUPL' 
iincli^rQiiToenioniJobaerTatloDdaiini  IJi)  US  IMITATIONS  B«  o*ref ul  tc 
oipnr  Timi-Hi.  Jo  CholeraJo  Diairhoia,  oburra  Tnid«  Mai-k-  Of  «J1  Cb«iiuata- 
and  eTeii  in  th^;  tticinf  tntrlbl^  fonue  ij,  lid.,  Ss.  Q^A..  A.iid  4a.  dd, 
of  LThulera  Jtif-lfH  we  h&T«'  wltTieued  HOLa  MAncrALTORKA. 
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*  Why  does  this  man  send  us  to  sleep  with  his  speeches  ?  To 
the  facts/ 

Then  others  joined  in  protesting  against  waste  of  time  in 
speaking.  La  Beauce  was  naturally  angry.  *M.  le  President,' 
he  cried  in  a  loud  voice,  *  I  have  a  right  to  be  heard.  Will  you 
maintain  that  right  ?  No  one  could  possibly  have  greater  need  for 
the  exercise  of  your  authority.' 

Some  of  the  men  here  laughed,  remarking  that  was  true,  and 
demanding  silence. 

*If,'  continued  La  Beauce,  Hhese  gentlemen  will  allow  me 
the  use  of  my  arms,  I  will  prove  by  my  papers  truth  of  my  plea.' 

Here  the  men  laughed  again,  and  the  judge  ordered  those  who 
held  the  prisoner  to  loose  *  Monsieur.' 

La  Beauce  then  produced  his  papers. 

*  This,'  said  he,  *  is  the  proposition  of  my  friends  that  I  should 
join  the  '^taU  G&neraux.  I  refused,  as  I  thought  I  should  do  more 
good  in  staying  among  my  own  people,  where  my  power  of  doing 
good  was  greatest.  Had  others  thought  the  same,  France  would 
have  been  spared  the  painful  spectacle  she  presents  to  Europe, 
and  there  would  be  few  emigres  now  in  arms  against  their 
country.' 

*  Well  said,'  cried  one  of  the  judges. 

*  I  have  served  in  the  American  War,'  continued  La  Beauce, 
*  and  there  I  have  acquired  liberal  opinions.  I  therefore  recom- 
mended M.  Petion,  whom  I  knew  to  be  a  good  man,  in  my  place. 
Here  is  his  letter.  This  is  a  testimonial  signed  by  all  the  tenants 
without  exception,  and  their  request  to  be  allowed  to  plant  a 
"  Mai  "  in  my  court-yard.  Here  are  other  papers  proving  I  have 
never  left  La  Beauce  for  the  last  three  years,  ever  since  I  married.' 

*It  is  well,'  said  the  judge;  ^your  papers  shall  be  examined.' 
Some  of  the  men  at  the  table  then  proceeded  to  examine  the 
documents. 

^  Another,'  cried  the  President. 

A  wretched  prisoner  was  introduced.  He  was  asked  his  name 
and  profession.     He  hesitated  and  tried  to  excuse  himself. 

*  Silence,'  cried  Maillard  sternly,  *  and  answer  my  question.' 
The  miserable  man  gasped,  but  could  say  nothing. 

*  Are  you  not  an  abbe  ?  Have  you  not  refused  to  take  the  oath 
prescribed  ? ' 

*  It  is  true,'  faltered  the  prisoner. 

*Then  we  need  not  detain  monsieur.  Conduct  him  to  La 
Force.' 
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THE  ART  OF  LONGEVITY. 

Dr.  DIET  says :  '  Leare  off  with  a  desire  to 
eat  more.' 

Dp.  quiet  says : « Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
they  should  do  unto  you/ 

Dr.  MERRYMAN  says:  *A  merry  heart  goes 
all  the  day ;  a  sad  one  but  an  hour.* 

Dr.  COMMONSENSE   says:    "The  healthiest 
1^  occasionally  suffer  from  temporary 

derangement  of  the  Stomach  and 
Liver.  BNO'S  « FRGIT  SALT' 
and  EN0*8  'VEGETABLE  MOTO' 
ought  to  be  kept  in  every  Household 
and  every  Travelling  Trunk,  in 
readiness  for  any  emergency.  They 
always  do  good;  never  do  harm. 
They  are  as  gentle  as  the  dewdrop 
and  as  sure  as  Quarter  Day.* 

THE  PIYOT  OF  DOTY— 
STERLING  HONESTY  OF  PURPOSE; 
_        WTTHOOT  IT  LIFE  IS  A  SHAM. 

'PHB  SECHET  OF  SUCCESS. — *A  new  invention  is  brought  before  the  public,  and 
oommanda  success.  A  score  of  abominable  imitations  are  immediately  introduced  by  the  unscrupulous, 
who,  ill  cop>in«  the  original  closely  enough  to  deceive  the  public,  and  yet  not  so  exactly  as  to  infringe  upon  legal 
rights,  exercise  an  ingenuity  that,  employed  in  an  original  channel,  could  not  iail  to  secure  reputation  and 
profit.*— AoAUS. 

What  higher  aim  can  man  attain,  than  conquest  over  human 

pain? 
FOB   HEALTH   AND   LONGEVITY  USB 

END'S    'FRUIT   SALT.' 

The  value  of  ENO'S   *  FBUIT   SALT '  cannot  be  told.    Its  success  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  proves  it. 

THE    GBEAT    DANGEB    OF   SUGAB,   FINK,  OB  CHEMICALLY 

^  Coloured  Sherbet,  or  Acidulated  Sherbet  Masked  with  Sugar.— Experienre  shows  that 
sn^ar,  pink  or  chemically  coloured  sberbet,  or  acidulated  sberhet  masked  with  sugar,  mild  ales  port  wine,  dark 
sherries,  sweet  champagne,  liqueurs,  and  brandies  are  all  very  apt  to  disagree ;  wDile  lipbt  white  wines,  and  gin 
or  old  whirk?  largely  diluted  with  seltzer  water,  will  be  found  the  least  objectionable.  Sno'A  'Fruit  Salt ' 
is  pernliarly  adaptf'd  for  any  constitutional  weakness  of  the  liver.  It  possesses  the  power  of  reparation  when 
digestion  bos  been  disturbed  or  lost,  and  places  the  invalid  on  the  right  track  to  health. 

^NO'S  FBUIT  SALT  possesses  the  power  of  reparation  when  digestion  has  been 
dtsturbed  or  lost  through  alcoholic  drinks,  Tatty  substances,  or  want  of  exercise.    If  its  great  yalne  in 
keeping  the  body  in  health  were  universaliy  known,  no  family  would  be  ^nithont  it. 

JJU'O'S  FBUIT  SALT.—*  After  suffering  two  and  a  half  jears  from  severe  headache 

and  disordei«d  stomach,  and  after  trying  almost  everything  without  any  benefit,  I  vma  recommended  to  try 

Eno'fl  Fruit  Salt,  and  befi  re  I  had  finished  one  bottle  I  found  it  doing  me  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  am 

restored  to  my  usual  health.    And  others  I  know  that  have  tried  it,  bare  not  enjoyed  such  good  health  for  years. 

*  Yours  most  truly,  Robert  Humpbretb,  Post  OfBce,  Barrasford.' 


CAUTION. — Examine  each  Bottle,  and  see  tfiat  the  Capsule  is  marked  Eno's  *  Fruit  Salt.* 
Without  it,  you  Jvave  been  imposed  on  by  a  northless  imitation. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists.    Prepabbd  only  at 
ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  S.E.,  BY  J.  C.  ENO'S  PATENT. 
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A    TALE  OF  ONE  nvXDRED    YEARS  AGO. 

By  Val  Prinsep,  Associate  of  the  Eoyal  Academy. 
CHAPTER  XXXr. 

AN   UNEXPECTED  MEETING. 

SOME  years  before  a  part  of  the  convent  of  the  Abbaje  had 
been  converted  into  a  prison  to  relieve  the  prison  of  the 
Chatelet  which  had  formerly  sufficed  for  the  police  of  Paris.  But 
the  Revolutionary  authorities,  requiring  still  further  accommoda- 
tion, had  appropriated  the  whole  convent.  At  present  there 
were  nearly  fifteen  hundred  prisoners  inclosed  within  its  wall?, 
among  whom  were  many  wealthy  and  important  individuals. 
As  in  most  convents  there  were  very  few  windows,  and  those 
very  small,  towards  the  street,  the  rooms  all  receiving  their 
light  from  the  interior  courtyard.  While  Virginie  was  resting 
and  gazing  sadly  at  these  high  walls,  a  man  in  a  municipal 
scarf,  who  started  on  recognising  her,  passed  hurriedly  on.  She, 
poor  thing,  was  so  preoccupied  that  she  did  not  notice  the 
occurrence,  but  Jean  saw  the  recognition,  and  touching  her  sleeve 
whispered,  *See,  a  man  who  knows  madame;  perhaps  he  may 
assist  us.' 

Virginie  turned ;  in  the  man  hurrying  on  as  though  he  feared 
to  meet  her  Virginie  recognised  Bousselet.  In  an  instant  she 
recovered  her  presence  of  mind  and  rushed  after  him,  crying, 
*  Monsieur  Rousselet !  Monsieur  Rousselet ! ' 
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Rousselet  stopped,  he  hesitated  and  then  turned  to  meet  her. 
For  the  sake  of  his  friend  Jacques  he  could  not  leave  her  thus, 
although  he  felt  the  interview  could  only  be  one  of  torture  to 
him.  What  did  the  woman  there?  Was  she  still  so  wrapped  up 
in  her  paramour  whom  he  knew  to  be  in  prison  hard  by  ? 
His  face  darkened  when  he  thought  of  the  fancied  wrongs  he 
and  Jacques  had  suffered  through  this  man,  and  when  Virginie 
reached  him  his  stem  features  were  sterner  than  usual.  He 
made  no  step  to  meet  her,  although  she  advanced  with  out- 
stretched hand,  but  stood  with  folded  arms. 

*  Monsieur  Eousselet,'  she  cried  eagerly,  *  I  should  have  been 
to  you  had  I  known  where  you  lived  in  Paris.'  She  paused ; 
he  did  not  take  her  hand.  She  felt  the  blood  mount  to  her 
face  as  she  stood  there,  abashed  at  having  her  greeting  re- 
pulsed. 

*  What  would  you  with  me  ? '  asked  Eousselet  sternly. 

*  Monsieur,'  she  faltered,  *  I  would  ask  after  my  father.' 

*  Your  father ! '  answered  Rousselet  scornfully.  <  What  right 
have  you  to  claim  a  father  ? ' 

*Ah!'  cried  Virginie,  bursting  into  tears,  *do  not  you 
reproach  me.  I  know  I  acted  selfishly,  nay,  wickedly,  in  leaving 
him  as  I  did.  I  would  ask  his  pardon,  I  would  throw  myself  on 
my  knees  before  him  and  beg  him  to  forgive  me.  Is  he  grown 
so  very  stern  ?    Why  did  he  not  answer  my  letters  ?  ' 

*  He  received  no  letters.  He  is  in  Paris,'  answered  Eous- 
selet. 

*  Then  I  will  go  to  him !     Where  is  he  ? ' 

*  Come  with  me  this  instant,'  cried  Eousselet. 

<  I  cannot,  I  must  go  first  to  the  prison,  my  duty  calls  me 
there ' 

« Girl ! '  cried  Eousselet,  *  what  is  this  duty  that  separates  you 
from  your  father  ?  Is  it  this  man  that  you  still  love  ?  Think  no 
more  of  him  but  come  with  me.  In  the  name  of  your  injured 
fither  I  insist,'  he  added  sternly,  and  he  took  her  by  the  arm  to 
drag  her  away  from  the  hated  rival. 

But  Jean,  who  had  watched  the  interview  to  see  no  harm 
came  to  his  mistress,  now  stepped  up,  and  seizing  with  an  iron 
grip  the  arm  of  Eousselet,  compelled  him  to  loose  his  hold  of 
Virginia,  crying, 

*  Madame  la  Comtesse,  shall  I  kill  this  man  ? ' 
Eousselet  glared  at  his  assailant  and  then  at  Virginie. 

*  Madame  la  Comtesse  ? '  he  said  ironically. 
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*  It  is  my  husband  who  is  there,'  said  Virginie  softly ;  '  the 
Comte  de  la  Beauce  for  whom  I  left  my  father's  roof.' 

^  The  Comte  de  la  Beauce,  the  husband  of  madame,  the  best 
man  in  all  France,  whom  you  in  Paris  have  sworn  against  and 
imprisoned,'  growled  Jean  threateningly. 

Rousselet's  heart  beat  quick.  *What!'  he  said,  half  to 
himself,  *  this  aristocrat  is  no  vile  seducer  then  ? ' 

*  I  forgive,'  said  Virginie,  *  your  doubts.  When  I  left  my 
father's  house  it  was  in  anger,  and  if  Monsieur  de  la  Beauce  had 
so  wished  I  would  have  been  his  mistress;  but,'  she  added  proudly, 
^  my  husband  loved  me  sufficiently  to  make  me  his  wife,  and  so 
I  have  been  since  the  day  I  left  Sevres.' 

Bousselet  was  thunderstruck.  'So,'  he  thought,  *the  blow 
I  would  have  struck  at  a  miscreant  comes  on  an  innocent  man 
and  on  the  woman  I  loved.  The  vengeance  I  believed  due  from 
the  nation  is  the  pitiful  revenge  of  a  jilted  lover.  I  have 
brought  this  man  here  to  certain  death.  To-morrow  is  the  day 
fixed  by  Danton  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  prisoners ;  what  ought  I  to 
do  ? '  Sousselet  had  something  noble  in  his  disposition.  He 
was  one  of  the  many  whose  imaginations  were  fired  by  a  grand, 
though  perhaps  vague,  idea  of  liberty.  He  was  capable  of  great 
things,  this  little  man,  in  pursuit  of  this  ideal  liberty,  and  in- 
wardly despised  himself  for  having  yielded  to  his  hatred  in  the 
denouncing  of  his  enemy.  His  conscience  had  reproached  him 
for  his  meanness,  and  it  was  this  had  brought  him  to  wander 
uneasily  round  the  precincts  of  the  Abbaye  where  he  knew  his 
victim  to  be  lodged.  Now,  .when  he  saw  how  wrongly  he  had 
judged,  and  how  fatal  his  denunciation  was  likely  to  prove,  he 
was  wild  at  the  thoughts  that  crowded  his  brain.  He  stood  before 
Virginie,  his  pale  face  working  with  emotion,  while  beads  of 
perspiration  gathered  on  his  brow.  Suddenly  he  collected  his 
thoughts,  *  To  the  prison,'  he  cried  in  a  hollow  voice,  and  he 
seized  Virginie's  hand  and  hurried  with  her  towards  the  gate. 

Virginie's  permit  and  Eousselet's  scarf  of  office  had  an 
instant  effect  on  the  gaoler.  He  begged  them  to  be  seated  and 
started  at  once  to  fetch  the  prisoner. 

When  the  two  were  alone  in  the  parlour  or  room  where 
prisoners  were  permitted  to  see  their  friends,  Eousselet  said : 

*  Madame,  there  has  been  a  mistake  here.  There  is  no  time 
to  lose,  monsieur  must  prepare  his  defence  and  I  must  aid  him. 
It  is  for  that  I  have  ventured  to  intrude.  Believe  me,  if  you 
love  your  husband,  do  not  dally  long  here.     It  is  late  in  the 
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afternoon  and  time  presses.  I  will  give  you  half  an  hoUr.'  He 
rose  to  go ;  Virginie  stretched  out  her  hand. 

*  Monsieur  Eousselet,  you  are  very  kind,*  she  said,  gently. 
*No,  madame,'  said  Bousselet,  *I  have  been  your  bitterest 

foe.  Do  not  ask  what  I  have  done;  I  have  been  under  a  delusion, 
but  from  this  moment  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  liberate  your 
husband.' 

*  I  and  my  child  thank  you,'  said  Virginie.  Eousselet  winced, 
but  he  took  the  outstretched  hand  and  kissed  it,  and  if  his 
trembled  as  he  raised  her  fingers  to  his  lips  for  the  first  time,  it 
was  but  a  proof  of  the  intense  emotion  he  felt,  for  Sousselet  was 
not  a  man  who  easily  showed  his  feelings. 

The  grating  of  a  heavy  door  on  its  hinges  told  them  that  the 
Comte  approached,  and  Eousselet,  whispering  *  For  half  an  hour,' 
hastily  left  the  room.  It  is  not  necessary  to  linger  on  the 
meeting  of  this  husband  and  wife.  Such  scenes  when  described 
are  apt  to  lose  their  tenderness  and  to  degenerate  into  mawkish 
sentiment.  It  is  better  to  draw  the  veil  and  allow  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  reader  to  fill  up,  as  best  he  or  she  can,  what  the  writer 
may  fairly  confess  he  does  not  feel  competent  to  describe.  There 
were  none  of  those  grand  sentiments  expressed  in  fine  language, 
no  pointed  epigrams,  or  well-turned  sentences.  Under  such 
circumstances,  interjections  and  broken  words  are  mostly  used — 
nay,  sometimes  silence  expresses  more  than  language  itself.  And 
yet  these  two  had  much  to  say,  and  the  half  hour  allowed  by 
Eousselet  would  have  been  all  too  short  had  they  been  busily 
occupied  in  saying  what  it  was  very  necessary  for  each  to  know. 
Eousselet  meanwhile  was  racking  his  brain  to  settle  the  best 
plan  of  action,  and  punctually  to  the  moment  entered  the  room. 
He  found  the  two  sitting  hand  in  hand.  He  bowed  to  the  Comte. 
*  Monsieur,'  he  said  gravely,  *  I  little  thought  when  I  last  had  the 
honour  of  seeing  you,  our  next  interview  would  be  in  such 
a  place.' 

*  Monsieur,'  said  La  Beauce  rising,  for  Virginie  had  not  yet 
mentioned  her  interview  with  Eousselet,  ^  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
why  you  come  to  see  me  at  all.' 

Virginie  placed  her  hand  on  her  husband's  arm. 

*  It  was  Monsieur  Eousselet  who  brought  me  here.  Etienne, 
you  must  hear  what  he  has  to  say ;  he  has  come  to  get  you  fireed 
from  this  terrible  place.' 

*  I  ask  monsieur's  pardon,'  said  the  Comte  bowing.  *  Seeing 
the  scarf  of  office,  I  imagined  that  Monsieur  Eousselet  had  come 
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on   some   unthankful   task.     My   experience   of   gentlemen   so 
decorated  has  not  been  a  happy  one.' 

*  Monsieur,  it  is  for  me  to  ask  pardon  for  disturbing  you,  but, 
as  I  have  already  said  to  madame,  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose. 
Has  monsieur  any  papers  of  importance  upon  him  ?  Excuse 
me.  It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  settle  these  afiairs  of 
business.' 

The  Comte  hesitated  but  Virginie  whispered — *  You  may  trust 
him,  Etienne.'  He  then  produced  those  papers  he  had  brought 
with  him  and  treasured  with  the  greatest  care. 

Eousselet  took  them,  and  retired  to  the  window,  to  study  their 
contents,  and  the  two  had  time  to  tell  each  other  what  they  would 
have  been  more  wise  had  they  told  at  first. 

Rousselet's  examination  over  he  returned  the  papers  to  the 
Comte.  *  Monsieur,'  he  said,  *  I  have  every  hope  your  papers  may 
clear  you  entirely.  Guard  them  with  the  greatest  care.  Should 
you  be  examined,  answer  with  boldness  and  confidence.  Too 
often  hesitation,  nervousness,  and  above  all  irritation,  are  fatal.' 

*  Pardon  me,'  said  La  Beauce,  *  why  this  exhortation  ?  Am 
I  not  to  be  examined  before  a  proper  tribunal,  accustomed  to 
search  and  recognise  truth  and  innocence  ? ' 

Bousselet  looked  at  Virginie.  He  dared  not  tell  the  fatal 
secret  Jacques  had  revealed  to  him,  lest  he  should  fill  her  with 
terror  for  the  next  few  hours. 

<  Monsieur,'  said  he,  ^  in  these  troubled  times  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  who  may  be  judge,  and  under  circumstances  one  may  have 
to  answer  for  oneself.  I  go  at  once  to  Monsieur  le  Maire  to  see 
what  is  to  be  done,  and  I  commend  monsieur  to  be  cautious  and 
remember  my  advice.' 

At  this  moment  the  gaoler  entered  the  room  and  announced 
that  the  time  allowed  for  visitors  was  passed,  and  that  madame 
must  be  pleased  to  depart. 

Virginie  begged  to  be  allowed  to  share  her  husband's  cell,  but 
the  gaoler  grimly  remarked  that  the  Abbaye  was  not  an  hotel, 
though  it  was  filled  by  the  highest  company,  and  that  the  permit 
of  Monsieur  le  Maire  allowed  only  the  usual  interview.  Eousselet 
too  begged  Virginie  to  leave,  while  even  La  Beauce  whispered  a 
reminder  of  their  boy.  So  the  poor  woman  embraced  her  husband, 
and  was  conducted  by  Eousselet  to  the  door.  She  heard  the 
heavy  gate  of  the  prison  clang  as  it  shut  on  her  hopes,  and  over- 
come by  her  emotions  fainted  in  the  arms  of  Eousselet. 

The  wife  of  the  gaoler  happened  to  be  in  the  office  of  the 
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prison,  and  aided  Eousselet  in  his  rather  clumsy  efforts  to  restore 
Virginie  to  consciousness. 

*  Ah,  Monsieur  le  Municipal,'  she  said,  *  I  am  used  to  such  cases ; 
they  are  common  enough  in  our  business.'  She  proved  the  truth 
of  her  assertion  by  her  handiness,  and  soon  the  colour  began  to 
return  to  the  pale  lips  of  Virginie.  A  glass  of  wine  and  some 
bread,  pressed  on  her  by  the  woman,  succeeded  in  restoring  her — 
her  exhaustion  arising  as  much  from  fatigue  as  from  mental 
collapse.  The  woman  was  all  the  while  recounting  her  experi- 
ences. 

*They  come  here,'  she  said,  *by  numbers — some  loud  and 
full  of  remonstrance  and  some  pale  and  tearful.    Ah ! '  she  said, 

*  the  wife  of  a  gaoler  has  a  sad  time.  MM.  the  Councillors  of 
the  Municipality  should  remember  what  a  strain  it  is  on  the 
nerves,  and  allow  something  beyond  the  pittance  granted  to  my 
man.  The  work  he  has  to  do  and  the  danger  he  runs  is  nothing 
to  the  strain  it  is  to  his  feelings.  Good  afternoon,'  she  said  to  a 
handsome  and  most  interesting-looking  girl,  who  entered  the 
office  as  she  spoke.  ^  Good  afternoon,  mademoiselle.  I  hope  you 
have  succeeded  in  your  errand.' 

*  Yes,  Madame  Bertrand,'  said  the  girl  with  a  sigh,  *  I  have 
them  here,'  and  she  handed  the  woman  some  paper,  evidently 
assigimta.  Madame  Bertrand  hastily  pocketed  what  were  clearly 
her  extortionate  fees  and  continued  her  complaints.  But  Sousse- 
let  abruptly  asked  who  was  the  young  lady  who  had  been  thus 
introduced  into  the  prison.  ^  That  is  Mademoiselle  Gazotte,  come 
to  nurse  her  father,'  said  Madame  Bertrand. 

*  And,'  cried  Virginie  eagerly,  *  may  I  not  share  the  imprison- 
ment of  my  husband  ? ' 

Madame  Bertrand  looked  at  her  keenly,  and  was  about  to  speak, 
probably  to  name  her  terms,  when  Rousselet  quickly  interrupted 
again. 

^  You  have  not  the  necessary  permit  of  the  Council,'  he  said. 

*  On  Monday  I  will  try  to  obtain  it  for  you.'  And  he  glanced 
sternly  at  the  female  cormorant  as  he  remarked :  *  These  per- 
missions ought  to  be  granted  by  the  authorities ;  any  irregularity 
will  be  surely  punished.' 

JSIadame  Bertrand  grew  pale  and  was  profuse  in  her  politeness. 
Kousselet,  finding  Virginie  sufficiently  recovered,  gave  her  his 
arm  and  led  her  from  the  prison.  He  was  in  mortal  dread  lest 
she  should  be  found  there  on  the  fatal  2nd  of  September. 

At  the  gate  of  the  prison  they  found  Jean,  who  advanced  to 
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meet  them  with  rather  a  defiant  look  at  Eousselet.  That  stern 
individual  was  much  perplexed  what  to  do  next.  He  ought,  no 
doubt,  to  go  to  his  friend  Jacques,  and  tell  him  the  welcome  news 
of  the  return  of  his  daughter.  Yet  La  Beauce's  indictment  had  to 
be  seen  to  at  once.  It  admitted  of  no  delay.  Was  not  the  2nd  of 
September  on  the  morrow,  and  it  was  already  late  in  the  afternoon  ? 
He  was,  besides,  rather  ashamed  of  his  part  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  innocent  man,  and  the  avowal  he  should  have  to  make  his 
friend  of  his  mistaken  severity. 

Walking  with  Virginie  he  talked  to  her  of  her  father.  He 
told  her  of  his  eagerness  to  see  her  return,  and  the  affection  that 
he  had  always  shown  towards  her,  and  he  was  pleased  to  see  that, 
in  talking  on  this  subject,  she  for  the  time  forgot  the  terrible 
position  in  which  she  had  left  her  husband.  He  promised  to 
bring  her  father  to  her  the  next  day  in  the  hope  that  this  new 
anxiety  might  induce  her  to  remain  at  home,  during  the  time  be 
knew  it  would  be  dangerous  for  her  to  be  at  the  Abbaye.  He  found 
a  passing  coach  in  which  he  placed  her,  and  informed  her  that  he 
would  proceed  himself  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  try  what  he  could 
do  to  procure  the  release  of  the  Comte.  Virginie  smiled  sadly  as 
she  bade  him  adieu.  As  the  coach  rolled  away  towards  the  hotel 
where  she  was  staying  in  the  Hue  du  Bac,  Bousselet  looked  after 
it  with  longing  eyes.  In  his  heart  this  woman  was  thoroughly 
reinstated.  She  was  pure  and  holy  to  him  as  she  had  been  in 
Sevres,  only  she  seemed  even  more  removed  from  his  sphere, 
even  more  like  the  Madonna  of  those  pictures  to  which  he  de- 
lighted to  compare  her  in  the  old  time.  With  a  sigh  he  turned 
towards  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  He  would  work  for  her,  even  to 
the  releasing  of  her  husband.  He  would  try  his  power  to  the 
utmost,  but — he  would  allow  no  buts — nothing  should  stop  him. 

Alas !  He  found,  as  he  anticipated,  the  matter  not  so  easy. 
It  was  one  thing  to  denounce  and  procure  the  imprisonment  of  an 
aristocrat,  or  supposed  aristocrat,  it  was  another  to  prove  the 
innocence  of  such  a  man.  It  was  in  vain  Bousselet  told  his  story. 
Petion  himself,  though  disposed  to  give  every  help,  could  do 
nothing.  Men  like  Billaud  Varennes  and  CoUot  d'Herbois  were 
by  nature  sceptic.  They  looked  askance  at  poor  Bousselet.  They 
could  not  understand  his  motive.  *A  man  must  sacrifice  his 
personal  feeliogs,'  they  said.  It  was  a  mark  of  what  they  called 
true  *  CSvism '  to  denounce  such  men  as  Comte  de  la  Beauce ;  that 
a  man  should  desire  the  release  of  an  aristocrat  was  a  sign  that 
he  must  have  been  influenced  in  some  illicit  way.     So  when  late 
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in  the  evening  Eousselet  left  the  Hotel  de  Ville  he  had  a  bitter 
feeling  of  his  own  impotence,  and  a  wild  regret  at  his  conduct. 
He  did  not  yet  despair.  Surely  by  some  means  he  might  prevent 
such  a  miscarriage  of  justice.  He  would  not  be  daunted  by  his 
want  of  success,  but  would  try  again  while  there  was  yet  time. 
So  he  passed  on  to  see  his  friend  Jacques  le  Blanc. 

Virginie  on  arriving  at  her  hotel  was  so  overpowered  by  fatigue 
that  Louison,  who  was  on  the  watch  for  her  mistress,  had,  with 
the  help  of  Jean,  to  carry  her  from  the  coach. 

*Thou  wicked  man!'  cried  the  indignant  Abigail.  *  Where 
hast  thou  been  taking  thy  mistress,  and  what  hast  thou  done  to 
make  her  in  such  a  state  ? ' 

*  Be  silent,'  whispered  Jean,  and  here  appeared  the  diflference 
between  these  two.  Both  equally  devoted  to  their  mistress,  Jean 
served  her  with  the  patient  fidelity  of  a  great  mastiflF,  while 
Louison,  who  loved  her  just  as  much,  indulged  in  all  the  loud 
demonstrative  aflFection  of  a  lap-dog. 

Virginie,  tired  though  she  was,  turned  at  the  door  of  her  room 
to  smile  at  her  faithful-  follower.  She,  at  least,  understood  his 
patient  taciturnity,  and  was  aware  that  he  valued  one  look  of  hers 
above  all  the  praise  of  the  world. 

*Thou  wilt  watch?'  she  said,  as  she  held  out  her  hand  to 
Jean. 

*  Madame !  can  she  ask  it  ? '  he  replied. 

He  knew  what  she  meant,  and  went  straight  back  to  the  prison, 
where  he  had  already  made  acquaintance  with  some  of  those  who 
like  him  belonged  to  the  people,  among  whom  he  could,  unob- 
served, watch  over  the  safety  of  him  he  knew  she  loved. 

The  active  and  loquacious  Louison  meanwhile  possessed  her- 
self of  her  mistress.  She  undressed  her  and  put  her  to  bed.  She 
told  her  all  the  while  of  the  little  Jacques,  and  how  he  had  en- 
quired after  his  'petite  unerey  but  on  the  whole  had  behaved  like 
an  angel.  He  was  asleep  now,  the  little  angel,  having  cried  him- 
self to  rest,  thinking  of  his  father  and  mother.  Celimene,  too, 
brought  hot  soup  for  her  cousin,  whose  shattered  frame  wanted 
nourishment  and  rest ;  and,  when  they  were  left  together,  listened 
to  Virginie's  story,  while  they  mixed  their  tears  in  sympathy.  So 
these  two  sought  rest  in  the  midst  of  that  Paris  which  was  being 
prepared  for  the  terrible  to-morrow. 
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CHAPTEE   XXXir. 

THE  SECOND   OF   SEPTEMBER. 

ViRGraE  was  so  overcome  with  her  exertions  and  trials  of  the  day 
before  that  she  found  it  a  hard  matter  to  rouse  herself  the  next 
morning,  and  go  through  the  necessary  eflfort  of  dressing.  It  was 
nearly  ten  o'clock  before  her  toilette  was  completed,  and  she 
entered  their  little  sitting-room.  She  found  little  Jacques  play- 
ing with  Celimdne  in  the  window.  He  was  just  calling  his  mother's 
attention  to  a  bright  toy  Louison  had  bought  him,  representing  a 
saTiS'Culotte  in  full,  or  rather  incomplete  array,  with  an  enormous 
red  night-cap  on  his  head,  when  fiousselet  entered  the  room. 
Virginie  advanced  eagerly  to  him  holding  out  her  hand. 

*  What  news  ?     Have  you  the  release  ? '  she  cried. 
Sousselet  stammered  some  excuses.     Legal  formalities  had  to 

be  observed,  certain  unavoidable  delays  had  arisen,  but  all  should 
be  arranged,  and  in  a  short  time  monsieur  should  regain  his 
freedom.  He  spoke  with  evident  embarrassment,  for  he  was  a 
bad  actor,  and  would  have  been  quickly  obliged  to  reveal  the  truth 
of  his  doubts,  had  not  a  burly  figure  with  a  beaming  red  face 
appeared  behind  him,  crying  *  Virginie,  I  can  wait  no  longer! 
Mrginie,  my  child ! '  It  was  Jacques  le  Blanc,  whom  Virginie  in 
her  anxiety  for  her  husband  had  forgotten.  He  put  Rousselet  on 
one  side,  and,  leaving  no  time  for  explanations,  seized  his  daughter 
in  his  arms,  hugging  her  and  kissing  her,  amid  mingled  laughter 
and  sobs. 

*  Thou  didst  doubt  the  affection  of  thy  father ' — then  he  kissed 
her  again — *  but  I  never  doubted  thee.  Ask  Rousselet — he  knows 
I  loved  thee.  Why  not  have  confided  in  me  ? '  cried  he,  forgetting 
he  had  rejected  the  confidences  she  had  tried  to  make.  *Ab, 
pardon  me,'  he  continued,  seeing  Celimene,  *my  emotion  is  so 
great.  A  father  may  be  excused ' — and  he  produced  his  mighty 
pocket-handkerchief  and  blew  his  nose  with  terrific  energy. 

Virginie's  heart  opened  to  this  rough  father,  and  the  tears 
stood  in  her  eyes,  but  little  Jacques  did  not  understand  why  this 
stranger  should  behave  in  such  a  way  to  his  mother,  and  ran 
between  the  father  and  daughter,  pushing  his  grandfather  away 
with  all  his  strength. 

*  Thou  art  a  bad  man !  *  he  cried ;  *  if  petit  pbre  were  here  thou 
would'st  not  have  treated  petite  mh^e  thus  and  made  her  cry.' 
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Jacques  paused  in  his  nose-blowing,  and  looked  down  on  tbe 
child.  He  then  burst  into  a  tremendous  guflfaw  of  delight :  *  Tbe 
little  Vicomte ! '  he  cried.  *  Bon  jour^  beau  monsieur ! '  and  he 
bent  down  and  held  out  his  hand  to  the  child. 

But  Petit  Jacques  retreated  behind  his  mother. 

*  Petit  Jacques,'  said  she,  *this  is  thy  grandfather  of  whom 
I  have  told  thee.  He  loved  thy  mother  and  thou  must  love  him. 
Embrace  my  father.'     Still  Jacques  stood  doubtful. 

*  Petit  Jacques  1'  cried  Le  Blanc;  *thou  didst  think  of  thy 
father  then  when  thou  hadst  a  little  one  of  thine  own  ? ' 

*  He  was  christened  Etienne  Jacques  after  the  two  I  loved,' 
said  Virginie. 

Jacques  turned  away  and  blew  his  nose  more  violently  than 
ever.  It  was  Virginie  now  who  placed  her  arms  round  her  father's 
neck  and  kissed  his  honest  face. 

*  My  child,'  sobbed  Jacques,  *  thou  didst  forgive  me  then  ? ' 

*  It  is  thou  hast  most  to  forgive,'  answered  Virginie.  *  I  should 
have  written  to  thee  at  once  to  tell  thee  my  happiness,  but  I  feared 
I  should  anger  thee,  and  bring  vexations  on  him.  I  did  write 
two  months  after  and  again  when  the  boy  was  bom.' 

Jacques  flushed  with  anger.     *This  government!'  he 

cried ;  *  they  cannot  even  deliver  the  letters  committed  to  their 
care.  A  set  of  imbeciles !  What  griefs  they  have  caused  me ! 
I  knew,  my  child,  thou  would'st  have  written.  Hast  thou  not 
the  tender  heart  of  thy  mother  ?     I  thought  of  thee  unhappy  and 

friendless,  and  was  angered  at .     But  these  letters.     What 

would  they  have  been  to  me  ?  Art  thou  sure  they  were  duly  sent 
to  the  post  ? ' 

*  I  sent  them  by  special  messenger — Louison — thou  remem- 
berest  Louison  ? ' 

*  Louison  still  with  thee ! '  cried  Jacques.     *  The  brave  girl ! ' 
Here  little  Jacques,  who  had  felt  himself  neglected,  pet  up  a 

dismal  howl ;  and  straightway  father  and  daughter,  forgetting  all 
else,  united  in  their  efforts  to  console  him.  When  they  succeeded, 
and  were  finally  seated  with  the  little  lad  on  his  grandfather's 
knee  and  Virginie  by  his  side,  they  found  Eoupselet  had  gone. 
C^limcne  had  also  discreetly  retired.  So  the  two  talked  as  they 
had  never  done  since  Virginie  was  quite  a  child,  and  Virginie 
told  her  father  of  the  happiness  of  her  life  at  La  Beauce  and  of 
the  trouble  that  had  now  come  upon  them,  which  she  looked  upon 
as  a  judgment  on  her  for  her  conduct  in  leaving  her  home  in  anger. 

*  Speak  not  of  it ! '  cried  Le  Blanc,  becomiuer,  if  possible,  of  a 
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brighter  red,  being  conscious  of  the  part  he  had  i>layed  in  de- 
nouncing his  son-in-law.  *  It  was  I  that  was  to  blame  for  my 
violence.  It  was  my  love  for  thee,  Virginie,  that  led  to  my  un- 
easiness. When  I  saw  thee  so  beautiful,  so  much  above  the 
position  of  thy  poor  father  in  education  and  bearing,  I  was  afraid 
thou  would'st  be  lured  from  thy  home  by  some  good-for-nothing 
seigneur.  In  my  former  life,  when  I  served  these  people,  I  had 
seen  many  good  girls  so  led  astray.  I  knew  the  temptations  to 
which  thy  dear  mother  was  exposed ' — here  he  wiped  his  eyes. 
*I  never  imagined  any  one  of  that  class  would  have  acted  as 
M.  de  la  Beauce  has  done.' 

*  Ah,'  said  Virginie,  *  thou  knowest  him  not !  And  he  is  in 
prison ! ' 

*  Trouble  not  thyself,'  answered  Le  Blanc,  waving  his  hand, 

*  Sousselet  occupies  himself  with  his  release.  Thou  may'st  trust 
him.' 

So  they  passed  the  time,  Jacques  finding  it  no  easy  task  to  fix 
his  daughter's  attention,  till  at  about  two  o'clock  the  guns  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  fired  three  times.  Virginie  listened  and  counted 
the  discharges  in  fear  thinking  it  might  be  a  rising  of  the  people, 
but  Le  Blanc  chuckled  quietly.  He,  good  man,  was  used  to  such 
sounds.  *  Thou  wilt  hear  the  tocsin  sound  from  the  bells,  and 
drummers  beat  the  gSnerale.  Yet  do  not  fear,  such  things 
happen  often.  And  as  I  came  along  with  Kousselet,  we  heard 
that  there  was  news  of  the  taking  of  Verdun ;  that  probably  is  the 
cause  of  the  excitement.'  Siure  enough  before  long  there  was  a 
beating  of  drums  and  a  sounding  of  bells.  *  Did  I  not  say  so  ? '  cried 
Jacques ;  *  have  no  fear.'  So  they  talk  on,  till  Petit  Jacques,  who 
was  playing  in  the  window  with  his  sans-culotte  doll,  cried  out, 

*  Petite  m^e,  see  many  like  my  doll  are  coming  ! '  They  went  to 
the  window  and  a  band  of  sans-culoitea  armed  with  guns,  pikes, 
sabres,  and  all  sorts  of  grotesque  weapons  passed  the  windows, 
shouting,  ^A  has  lea  emigres  I '  *  Death  to  traitors ! '  *  To  the  frontiers ! ' 
Le  Blanc  grew  white  as  he  saw  them  going  in  the  direction  of  the 
Abbaye,  for  he  remembered  the  words  of  Danton.  He  had  been 
warned  by  Rousselet  to  keep  the  peril  of  her  husband  from 
Virginie,  and  above  all  tried  to  prevent  her  going  to  the  Abbaye, 
where  her  presence  could  do  nothing  for  her  husband  and  might  be  a 
danger  to  herself.  So  he  set  to  work  by  every  means  in  his  power 
to  interest  her  and  make  her  forget  for  a  time  the  position  of  her 
husband.  Poor  fellow,  how  hard  he  worked!  Luckily  Virginie 
had  no  idea  of  the  truth. 
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Housselet  stopped,  he  hesitated  and  then  turned  to  meet  her. 
For  the  sake  of  his  friend  Jacques  he  could  not  leave  her  thus, 
although  he  felt  the  interview  could  only  be  one  of  torture  to 
him.  What  did  the  woman  there  ?  Was  she  still  so  wrapped  up 
in  her  paramour  whom  he  knew  to  be  in  prison  hard  by  ? 
His  face  darkened  when  he  thought  of  the  fancied  wrongs  he 
and  Jacques  had  suffered  through  this  man,  and  when  Virginie 
reached  him  his  stem  features  were  sterner  than  usual.  He 
made  no  step  to  meet  her,  although  she  advanced  with  out- 
stretched hand,  but  stood  with  folded  arms. 

*  Monsieur  Rousselet,'  she  cried  eagerly,  *  I  should  have  been 
to  you  had  I  known  where  you  lived  in  Paris.'  She  paused ; 
he  did  not  take  her  hand.  She  felt  the  blood  mount  to  her 
face  as  she  stood  there,  abashed  at  having  her  greeting  re- 
pulsed. 

*  What  would  you  with  me  ? '  asked  Bousselet  sternly. 

*  Monsieur,'  she  faltered,  *  I  would  ask  after  my  father.' 

*  Your  father  I '  answered  Bousselet  scornfully.  *  What  right 
have  you  to  claim  a  father  ? ' 

*Ah!'  cried  Virginie,  bursting  into  tears,  *do  not  you 
reproach  me.  I  know  I  acted  selfishly,  nay,  wickedly,  in  leaving 
him  as  I  did.  I  would  ask  his  pardon,  I  would  throw  myself  on 
my  knees  before  him  and  beg  him  to  forgive  me.  Is  he  grown 
so  very  stern  ?    Why  did  he  not  answer  my  letters  ?  ' 

*  He  received  no  letters.  He  is  in  Paris,'  answered  Bous- 
selet. 

« Then  I  will  go  to  him !     Where  is  he  ? ' 

*  Come  with  me  this  instant,'  cried  Bousselet. 

*  I  cannot,  I  must  go  first  to  the  prison,  my  duty  calls  me 
there ' 

*  Girl ! '  cried  Bousselet,  *  what  is  this  duty  that  separates  you 
from  your  father  ?  Is  it  this  man  that  you  still  love  ?  Think  no 
more  of  him  but  come  with  me.  In  the  name  of  your  injured 
f  ither  I  insist,'  he  added  sternly,  and  he  took  her  by  the  arm  to 
drag  her  away  from  the  hated  rival. 

But  Jean,  who  had  watched  the  interview  to  see  no  harm 
came  to  his  mistress,  now  stepped  up,  and  seizing  with  an  iron 
grip  the  arm  of  Bousselet,  compelled  him  to  loose  his  hold  of 
Virginie,  crying, 

*  Madame  la  Comtesse,  shall  I  kill  this  man  ? ' 
Bousselet  glared  at  his  assailant  and  then  at  Virginie* 

*  Madame  la  Comtesse  ? '  he  said  ironically. 
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*  It  is  my  husband  who  is  there/  said  Virginie  softly ;  *  the 
Comte  de  la  Beauce  for  whom  I  left  my  father's  roof.' 

^  The  Comte  de  la  Beauce,  the  husband  of  madame,  the  best 
man  in  all  France,  whom  you  in  Paris  have  sworn  against  and 
imprisoned/  growled  Jean  threateningly, 

Rousselet's  heart  beat  quick.  *\Vhat!'  he  said,  half  to 
himself,  *  this  aristocrat  is  no  vile  seducer  then  ? ' 

*  I  forgive,'  said  Virginie,  *  your  doubts.  When  I  left  my 
father's  house  it  was  in  anger,  and  if  Monsieur  de  la  Beauce  had 
so  wished  I  would  have  been  his  mistress;  but,' she  added  proudly, 
<  my  husband  loved  me  sufficiently  to  make  me  his  wife,  and  so 
I  have  been  since  the  day  I  left  Sevres.' 

Rousselet  was  thunderstruck.  'So,'  he  thought,  *the  blow 
I  would  have  struck  at  a  miscreant  comes  on  an  innocent  man 
and  on  the  woman  I  loved.  The  vengeance  I  believed  due  from 
the  nation  is  the  pitiful  revenge  of  a  jilted  lover.  I  have 
brought  this  man  here  to  certain  death.  To-morrow  is  the  day 
fixed  by  Danton  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  prisoners ;  what  ought  I  to 
do?'  Eousselet  had  something  noble  in  his  disposition.  He 
was  one  of  the  many  whose  imaginations  were  fired  by  a  grand, 
though  perhaps  vague,  idea  of  liberty.  He  was  capable  of  great 
things,  this  little  man,  in  pursuit  of  this  ideal  liberty,  and  in- 
wardly despised  himself  for  having  yielded  to  his  hatred  in  the 
denouncing  of  his  enemy.  His  conscience  had  reproached  him 
for  his  meanness,  and  it  was  this  had  brought  him  to  wander 
uneasily  round  the  precincts  of  the  Abbaye  where  he  knew  his 
victim  to  be  lodged.  Now,  .when  he  saw  how  wrongly  he  had 
judged,  and  how  fatal  his  denunciation  was  likely  to  prove,  he 
was  wild  at  the  thoughts  that  crowded  his  brain.  He  stood  before 
Virginie,  his  pale  face  working  with  emotion,  while  beads  of 
perspiration  gathered  on  his  brow.  Suddenly  he  collected  his 
thoughts,  *  To  the  prison,'  he  cried  in  a  hollow  voice,  and  he 
seized  Virginie's  hand  and  hurried  with  her  towards  the  gate. 

Virginie's  permit  and  Eousselet's  scarf  of  office  had  an 
instant  efi'ect  on  the  gaoler.  He  begged  them  to  be  seated  and 
started  at  once  to  fetch  the  prisoner. 

When  the  two  were  alone  in  the  parlour  or  room  where 
prisoners  were  permitted  to  see  their  friends,  Eousselet  said : 

*  Madame,  there  has  been  a  mistake  here.  There  is  no  time 
to  lose,  monsieur  must  prepare  his  defence  and  I  must  aid  him. 
It  is  for  that  I  have  ventured  to  intrude.  Believe  me,  if  you 
love  your  husband,  do  not  dally  long  here.     It  is  late  in  the 
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angel,  thou  little  cabbage,  thou  sweet  little  mouse !  *  cried  the 
delighted  man,  heaping  up  all  the  terms  of  endearment  he  could 
think  of,  *  was  there  ever  a  little  man  so  clever  and  so  good  ? ' 

As  soon  as  the  hugging  was  finished,  and  Petit  Jacques  was  on 
his  legs  again,  he  held  out  his  hand  for  his  present. 

*  Ah,  I  had  forgot  it ! '  cried  the  elder ;  *  what  an  idiot  am  I ! 
Eh  ? '  Then  he  pulled  from  one  capacious  pocket  an  assortment 
of  toys  and  bonbons  that  quite  dazzled  the  country-bred  child. 

*  Cell,'  said  the  grateful  child,  *  says  you  are  a  dear  old  man.' 

*  And  who  is  Celi  ? ' 

*  Don't  you  know  ?  She,'  said  Petit  Jacques,  pointing  to  his 
cousin. 

*  I  thank  you,  mademoiselle,'  said  Jacques,  bowing  to  Celim^ne, 
who  blushed  at  being  betrayed. 

Then  Jacques  turned  to  his  daughter. 

*  Virginie,'  he  said,  *  dost  thou  remember  this  cup  ? '  and  he  pro- 
duced from  his  other  pocket  a  massive  silver  tankard.  *  It  was 
used  by  the  Grand  Monarque,  mademoiselle,'  he  continued  to 
Celimene.  *  Now  we  have  changed  all  that.  I  give  it  to  my  grand- 
child in  the  place  of  the  one  I  ought  to  have  presented  when  he 
honoured  me  by  taking  my  name.' 

Virginie  took  the  cup  from  his  hand.  She  remembered  it  well, 
as  the  most  precious  ornament  of  the  Couronne  d'Or.  She  recol- 
lected it  from  her  earliest  childhood  when  it  was  the  only  thing  in 
the  house  she  was  not  allowed  to  touch.  She  kissed  her  father 
affectionately ;  she  knew  he  had  nothing  to  give  that  he  valued 
more  than  this  relic,  which  had  been  so  highly  esteemed  by  his 
family. 

*  Come  and  kiss  thy  grandfather  again,  my  son,'  she  said ;  *he 
has  given  thee  a  beautiful  present.' 

The  boy  went  up  to  Le  Blanc  and  raised  his  pretty  face  to  be 
kissed. 

*  Celi  was  right,'  he  said,  'you  are  a  dear  grandpere.^ 
Be  sure  the  emotional  Jacques  was  much  overcome. 

*My  daughter,'  he  said,  Hhy  husband  shall  assuredly  come  to 
thee  soon.'     But  Virginie  sighed  and  was  silent. 

If  Le  Blanc  hoped  to  divert  his  daughter's  thoughts  from  her 
husband's  danger  that  day  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 
Virginie  did  her  best  to  be  comforted.  She  tried  to  listen  to  the 
prattle  of  her  child,  and  the  feverish  and  assumed  gaiety  of  her 
father ;  but  from  the  way  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  the  many 
times  she  convulsively  seized  and  embraced  her  boy,  both  her  father 
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and  Celim^ne  knew  that  her  heart  was  at  the  Abbaye.  The  poor 
woman  glanced  constantly  at  the  clock  that  stood  on  the  mantel- 
piece. Why  was  his  coming  delayed  ?  Louison  with  the  well-inten- 
tioned but  tactless  volubility  of  her  class  added  to  her  agony  of  ex- 
pectation by  exclaiming,  *That  good-for-nothing  Jean — why  comes 
he  not  to  see  his  mistress?  Ah  !  he  is  a  aans^culotte  at  heart,  and 
is  probably  now  with  his  friends,  drinking  confusion  and  death  to 
their  betters.' 

*  Abuse  not  the  good  Jean,  Louison,'  said  Virginie  with  as- 
sumed calm.  *  He  is  looking  after  my  interests  you  may  be  sure.' 
She  had  almost  forgotten  him  in  her  anxiety,  but  when  he  was 
thus  recalled  to  her  she  could  not  but  attribute  his  absence  to 
some  dread  cause. 

So  passed  that  day  in  suspense,  and  the  evening  drew  in  and 
no  sign  or  news  of  La  Beauce. 


CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

WITH   LA   BEAUCE  IN   THE   'ABBAYE.' 

Early  on  that  Sunday  morning  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Verdun 
and  the  approach  of  the  invading  Prussians  was  spread  through 
Paris.  The  proclamation  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  com- 
manded these  Prussians,  in  which  he  threatened  utterly  to  destroy 
the  fair  city  of  Paris,  and  treat  its  inhabitants  as  traitors,  that  is 
to  say,  hang  them,  was  already  known  to  all  Parisians.  What 
wonder  then  if  Paris  trembled,  and  if,  when  a  levy  en  masse  was 
proclaimed,  the  citizens  gathered  together  to  man  the  ramparts  and 
rush  against  the  enemy.  And  who,  they  asked,  were  the  most  piti- 
less of  their  foes  ?  The  aristocrats  who  had  left  the  country,  the 
emigrSa  who  were  with  Brunswick,  and  to  whose  cause  he  bade  all 
France  rally.  And  so  the  alarm  guns  sounded,  the  tocsin  rang, 
and  drums  beat  the  g6n6rale !  And  Danton  from  the  tribute  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly  shouted  forth  his  famous  '  11  nous  faut 
de  Taudace,  et  encore  de  I'audace,  et  toujours  de  Taudace ! ' 

Then  arose  a  cry,  from  whence  was  never  proved,  that  the 
cruellest  enemies  were  not  those  who  were  openly  in  arms  with 
Brunswick,  but  those  who  had  lurked  behind  in  the  capital 
itself,  to  raise  an  insurrection  when  all  good  citizens  had  gone  to 
the  front,  and  Paris  was  left  without  its  natural  defenders. 

*  Strike,  then,'  said  some,  *  before  we  go.    Let  us  not  have 
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these  traitors  to  butcher  our  wives  aud  children  during  our  absence. 
To  the  prisons !  to  the  prisons ! ' 

It  is  not  the  province  of  the  story-teller  to  dwell  on  general 
history ;  he  must  leave  that  to  the  graver  historian,  whose  task 
it  is  to  unravel  the  causes  of  historical  events,  and  expose  the 
grand  results  proceeding  from  them.  The  humbler  duty  of  the 
story-teller  is  to  study  history  in  its  minute  details,  as  it  affects 
the  characters  in  his  tale,  focussing  his  attention  on  those  simple 
individuals  whose  cares  and  joys  it  corcerns  him  to  describe. 
Eetum  we  therefore  to  the  Comte  de  la  Beauce  in  his  prison  at 
the  Abbaye,  and  let  us  see  and  feel  what  he  saw  and  felt. 

On  Sunday,  September  2,  La  Beauce  found  himself  imprisoned 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Abbaye,  where  were  nineteen  others  besides 
himself.  It  was  not  reassuring  to  find  he  had  been  given  the 
bed  of  M.  Daugremont,  who  had  been  led  to  execution  two  days 
before !  His  interview  with  Mrginie  and  his  conversation  with 
Eousselet  had,  however,  raised  hopes  in  his  mind  that  he  would 
be  speedily  liberated.  Alas !  the  hours  passed  and  no  news 
arrived. 

Those  who  were  in  the  chapel  had  all  been  longer  in  prison 
than  he.  Their  hopes  had  been  so  often  raised  and  so  often  dis- 
appointed that,  with  the  fellow-feeling  engendered  by  misfortune, 
they  strove  to  cheer  the  new-comer.  And  he  quickly  found  that, 
despite  their  position,  these  men  could  laugh  and  joke  and  forget 
their  cares.  Amongst  the  others  old  M.  Cazotte,  the  author  of 
the  *  Diable  Amoureux,'  was  the  cause  of  much  laughter  through 
his  absurd  proposals.  But  to  La  Beauce  his  levity  appeared  out 
of  place,  and  he  preferred  to  sit  by  the  bedside  of  a  captain  of 
the  Swiss  Guard,  one  Reding,  whose  arm  had  been  badly  broken 
by  a  bullet  on  August  10  at  the  taking  of  the  Tuileries. 

It  was  noticed  by  the  prisoners  that  the  gaoler  who  attended 
on  them  brought  their  dinner  an  hour  earlier  than  usual,  and 
that  he  had  a  wild,  frightened  look.  At  two  o'clock  he  came  to 
clear  away,  but  would  answer  no  questions,  and,  contrary  to 
custom,  collected  and  took  away  with  him  all  the  knives  which 
were  usually  left  in  the  prison,  each  prisoner  placing  his  with  his 
napkin.  He  also  insisted  on  the  nurse  who  was  attending  the 
poor  captain  leaving  the  prison. 

At  half-past  two  the  cannons  were  heard  giving  the  alarm,  and 
the  tocsin  and  drums  sounded.  The  chapel,  in  which  they  were 
confined,  had  windows  so  high  from  the  floor  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  get  a  sight  of  the  outer  world  from  them,  but  in  the 
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corner  there  was  a  kind  of  turret  with  narrow  loophole  windows 
overlooking  the  Kue  St.  Marguerite,  into  which  the  prisoners 
were  wont  to  crowd  and  watch.  From  this  place  three  carriages 
were  seen  approaching  the  gate  of  the  prison,  surrounded  as  usual 
by  a  wild  crowd  shouting  furiously,  *  A  la  Force !  a  la  Force !  * 
The  gates  of  the  prison  opened,  but  before  the  carriages  could 
enter  therein,  those  inside  them  were  dragged  out  and  murdered. 
Two  only  were  seen  to  escape  into  the  prison.  The  occupants  of 
these  carriages  were  all  priests ! 

Horrified  by  what  they  had  seen,  the  poor  prisoners,  their 
gaiety  all  gone,  huddled  together  in  whispered  consultation. 

At  half-past  four  they  heard  loud  cries  in  the  street.  They 
rushed  back  to  the  turret,  and  there  saw  the  massacre  of  the 
prisoners  begin.  One  by  one  the  poor  fellows,  who  appeared  to 
be  all  members  of  the  Swiss  Guard,  came  out  and  were  hacked 
to  death  by  the  crowd  armed  with  sabres,  hatchets,  and  pikes, 
the  igorgevLVBy  or  executioners,  after  each  death  shouting,  *  Vive  la 
nation  ! '  In  the  intervals  of  the  execution  the  affrighted  inmates 
of  the  turret  heard  the  people  cry,  *  Do  not  let  any  escape !  kill 
them  all,  especially  those  in  the  chapel ! ' 

Then  there  came  a  period  of  stillness,  which  was  almost  more 
awful  to  the  nerves  of  the  powerless  prisoners  than  the  wild 
shouts  of  the  murderers  during  the  actual  time  of  the  massacre. 

Of  the  nineteen  in  the  chapel  Cazotte  was  the  first  to  be 
summoned.  They  heard  him  pass  down  the  staircase  amid  the 
cries  and  yells  of  many  people.  They  could  not  tell  what  was 
bis  fate  as  he  did  not  return. 

Beding,  the  Swiss  captain,  was  next;  he  was  a  Swiss  and 
could  expect  no  mercy.  A  crowd  of  men,  red  with  blood,  rushed 
into  the  chapel,  accompanied  by  the  gaoler,  who  was  made  to 
point  out  the  bed  on  which  the  unfortunate  man  lay.  La  Beauce, 
who  had  taken  the  place  of  the  nurse,  pressed  the  poor  man's 
hand  and  stxove  to  reassure  him.  Alas !  what  could  he  say  or 
do  ?    The  wretches  seized  him. 

*  Ah,  messieurs,'  he  cried,  *  I  have  suffered  enough  already. 
I  do  not  fear  death,  only  for  mercy's  sake  kill  me  here  ! ' 

Some  of  these  men  seemed  touched  with  compassion,  but  the 
others  shouted  *  Allons  done ! '  and  immediately  he  was  hoisted  on 
to  the  back  of  a  man,  and  carried  out  screeching  vith  pain. 
One  man,  perhaps  in  very  pity,  was  seen  sawing  at  his  throat 
with  a  sabre,  and  by  the  time  Reding  reached  the  tribunal  he 
was  dead. 
YQL.  XVI.  NO.  xcn,  ^ 
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Overcome  with  emotion  at  this  terrible  scene  those  who  were 
left  clasped  their  hands  in  despair ;  some  in  their  agitation 
embraced  and  bade  their  friends  farewell,  and  then  sat  motionless 
expecting  death,  while  the  cold  passionless  moon  shone  softly 
on  the  floor  of  the  chapel.  It  was  ten  o'clock  at  night  and  there 
was  an  awfnl  pause. 

At  midnight  men  with  swords  in  their  hands,  preceded  by 
two  gaolers  carrying  torches,  entered  the  prison,  and  ordered  the 
prisoners  to  stand  each  by  the  foot  of  his  bed.  The  leader  of 
these  men  after  he  had  counted  them  said,  *  If  one  of  your  num- 
ber escape  you  will  all  be  massacred  without  being  heard  by 
Monsieur  le  President.' 

When  they  were  left  alone  whispered  consultations  were  held 
as  to  what  they  had  seen.  Seme  were  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
best  position  in  which  to  receive  the  death  awaiting  them.  It 
had  been  noticed  that  those  who  tried  to  defend  themselves  with 
their  hand,  on  being  sent  out  to  the  iueurs  (killers),  underwent 
additional  tortures,  the  hands  being  lopped  off  before  the  fatal 
stroke  was  given.  It  was  therefore  decided  that  it  was  better  to 
keep  the  hands  behind  the  back,  and  so  meet  death  at  once. 

Towards  morning  La  Beauce  was  able  to  snatch  a  few  hours' 
sleep.  He  felt  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  husband  his  strength. 
Had  he  not  thought  of  Yirginie  and  his  son,  had  he  not  been 
cheered  by  Rousselet's  assurances,  he  might  have  given  way  to 
despair,  as  did  many  of  those  in  the  chapel  with  him.  He  was, 
however,  a  man  of  great  nerve  and  determination,  and,  having 
made  up  his  mind  to  do  what  he  could  for  himself,  he  resolutely 
sought  repose  to  gain  strength.  He  slept  till  nine  o'clock,  and 
when  he  awoke  a  sort  of  calm  seemed  to  have  set  in,  only  broken 
by  the  groans  and  cries  of  the  prisoners  themselves.  On  looking 
out  to  the  street  they  could  see  that  the  men  *  who  were  working 
for  their  country '  were  wearied  in  spite  of  their  zeal,  and  needed 
some  repose. 

At  ten  o'clock  two  priests,  who  from  their  place  of  confine- 
ment had  access  to  the  tribune  above  what  had  been  the  altar  of 
the  chapel,  suddenly  appeared  there.  Both  were  aged  men  of  a 
venerable  appearance.  Announcing  that  all  were  to  die  shortly, 
they  invited  those  in  the  chapel  to  receive  their  blessing.  Though 
many  of  those  present  were  wont  to  scoff  at  the  Church  and  jeer 
at  her  servants,  after  the  manner  of  polite  society  of  the  times, 
human  nature  asserted  itself,  and,  in  the  piteous  condition  in 
which  thefy  found  themselves,  all  without  exception  fell  on  their 
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knees,  and,  with  hands  joined,  received  the  proffered  blessing. 
There  were  none  who  did  not  feel  the  calmer  and  more  full  of 
courage  for  thus  being  brought  to  think  of  their  Maker.  Shortly 
after  they  heard  the  two  priests  led  down  the  stairs  to  their  death. 

Their  agony  was  much  aggravated  by  the  forgetfulness  of  their 
gaoler,  who  had  neglected  to  supply  them  with  either  food  or 
drink  for  twenty-six  hours.  When  the  men  engaged  in  this 
horrible  massacre  heard  their  complaint  they  expressed  the  greatest 
indignation,  and  would  at  once  have  punished  the  forgetful  gaoler 
with  death  had  not  the  prisoners  themselves  saved  his  life  by 
refusing  to  name  him. 

Meanwhile  La  Beauce  was  anxiously  turning  over  in  his  mind 
what  he  should  say  when  his  turn  came,  as  come  it  would.  He 
now  remembered  Rousselet's  advice.  He  evidently  knew  more 
than  he  would  say  in  Virginie's  presence,  and  it  was  not  without 
intention  that  he  had  exhorted  him  to  retain  his  paperp,  and 
speak  openly.  Filled  thus  with  hope,  and  feeling  confidence  in  his 
coolness,  he  managed  to  get  to  the  door  and  converse  with  the 
sentry  he  found  posted  there.  By  good  luck  this  man  was  from 
his  part  of  France,  and  La  Beauce  addressed  him  in  his  native 

The  man's  heart  being  evidently  softened  by  hearing  his  own 
language  spoken,  the  Comte  boldly  asked  him  to  get  him  some 
wine,  of  which  he  felt  greatly  in  want,  and  the  man  after  a  short 
absence  actually  brought  a  bottle.  He  was  admitted  by  one  of 
the  turnkeys,  and,  bidding  him  lock  the  door  and  remain  outside, 
the  sentry  handed  the  bottle  to  La  Beauce,  who  took  so  mighty  a 
draught  that  the  soldier  stopped  him,  saying:  *'SacTt\  how  you 
drink  !  I  want  my  share  too  ! '  Then  taking  the  bottle,  *  To  your 
health!'  he  cried,  and  emptied  the  contents.  *I  have  but  a 
moment,'  he  said  in  a  whiFper  when  he  recovered  his  breath. 
*  Listen  to  what  I  say.  If  you  are  a  priest  or  a  conspirator  for 
M.  Veto '  (the  king),  *  you  are  jiamh6 '  (done,  lost) ;  *  but  if  you  are 
not  a  traitdt  I  will  answer  for  your  life.'  Could  any  mortal  feel 
more  encouraged  than  did  De  la  Beauce  in  bearing  the  words  of  this 
rough  man  ?  He  begged  he  might  be  heard  in  his  own  defence, 
owning,  however,  that  he  feared  he  was  an  aristocrat  by  birth. 

*  That  is  nothing,'  said  the  man  ;  *  the  President  is  an  honest 
man  and  not  a  fool.  Speak  up  and  tell  the  truth.  Embrace  me.' 
They  embraced  and  the  man  bade  him  adieu,  and  left  the  chapel. 

At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  agitation  of  the  people 
seemed  to  calm,  cries  were  even  heard  of  *  Pardon  I '  *  Mercy  for 
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those  that  remain  ! '  which  words  were  received  with  some,  but  very 
feeble,  applause.  Nevertheless  for  a  time  the  hopes  of  those  that 
remained  were  raised.  Some  of  the  more  sanguine  began  to  make 
a  bundle  of  their  effects,  as  though  they  were  at  once  to  be  released, 
Alas  !  in  a  short  time  they  heard  the  noise  of  the  killing  recom- 
mence. Outside  the  crowd  cried,  *  Priests  and  conspirators  have 
gained  the  indulgence  of  the  judges.  This  is  why  no  more  are 
brought  out,'  and  so  faster  and  faster  the  victims  were  presented 
to  the  people  and  smitten  down  amid  shouts  of  *  Vive  la  nation  !  * 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

BEFORE  THE  TRIBUNAL   OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

At  length,  at  about  one  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  La  Beauce 
heard  his  name  called.  He  advanced  at  once  to  the  door,  was 
seized  by  three  men  and  dragged  to  the  jwrter's  lodge,  where  he 
had  had  his  interview  with  Virginie.  Here  by  the  light  of  two 
torches  the  prisoner  for  the  first  time  caught  sight  of  the  tribunal 
that  was  to  judge  him. 

The  President,  a  man  in  a  grey  coat  with  a  sword  by  his  side, 
half  sat,  half  leant  on  the  end  of  the  long  table.  He  was  the  well- 
known  Maillard,  formerly  usher  of  the  court  and  one  of  the  men 
mainly  instrumental  in  the  destruction  of  the  Bastille.  On  the 
table  was  a  litter  of  bottles,  pipes,  papers,  and  writing  materials. 
Bound  the  table  were  ten  individuals,  some  sitting,  some  lounging ; 
two  were  in  the  dress  of  workmen  in  shirt  sleeves  and  aprons. 
Some  others  were  stretched  on  benches  asleep.  In  the  comer  of 
the  room  was  a  man  in  a  cloak  who  was  in  deep  shadow.  At  the 
door  stood  two  men  with  their  sleeves  tucked  up  and  their  arms 
covered  with  blood.  A  prisoner  was  being  interrogated.  Two 
men  in  the  uniform  of  the  National  Guard  were  presenting  a 
demand  for  his  release  from  the  section  of  La  Croix  Rouge.' 

*  Such  demands,'  said  the  President,  *  are  of  no  use  for  traitors.' 
The  prisoner  here  burst  out :  *  This  is  horrible !  your  judg- 
ment is  an  assassination ! ' 

*  I  wash  my  hands  of  that,'  answered  the  President ;  *  conduct 
Monsieur  JVIaille  to  La  Force.    N'esirce  pas  ? '  he  asked. 

*  Yes,  yes,'  cried  the  other  judges. 

At  these  words  the  unhappy  man  was  pushed  to  the  street  and 
fi(truck  down  ^s  he  appeared  at  the  door. 
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The  President  sat  down  and  wrote,  apparently  registering  the 
name  of  M.  Maille. 

<  Another/  he  said  without  looking  np. 

La  Beance  was  immediately  thrust  forward,  two  men  holding 
him  by  the  hands  and  a  third  by  the  collar  of  his  coat. 

Notwithstanding  all  he  had  gone  through,  now  the  critical 
time  had  arrived  he  felt  quite  calm.  For  the  moment  he  forgot 
even  wife  and  child  in  the  intense  interest  he  took  in  the  scene* 
He  cast  his  eyes  round  the  room.  He  saw  no  friend  there,  not 
even  the  friendly  sentry.  He  tried  to  penetrate  the  gloom  of  the 
room,  but  the  men  held  him  so  tight  he  could  not  turn  his  head, 
and  he  deemed  it  best  to  make  no  effort  to  move. 

*  Your  name  and  profession,'  said  the  President. 

*  The  least  prevarication  and  you  are  lost,'  added  one  of  the 
judges. 

<  My  name,'  said  La  Beauce  in  a  calm  voice,  '  is  Etienne  de 
Fonville,  called  hitherto  Comte  de  la  Beauce.  I  am  a  proprietor 
and  farmer  near  Chartres.  As  I  have  nothing  to  conceal  there  is 
no  reason  why  I  should  not  speak  the  truth.' 

<  That  is  what  we  shall  see,'  said  the  President,  referring  to  a 
book,  evidently  the  register  of  the  prison.  *Do  you  know  of 
what  you  are  accused  ? ' 

*I  am  accused  of  being  a  Boyalist,  of  plotting  with  the 
6migre8y  and  raising  recruits  for  the  King.' 
A  murmur  ran  through  the  room. 

*  Pardon  me.  I  have  never  left  my  paternal  abode.  I  have 
never  received  a  letter  from  an  SmigrSy  and  as  for  recruiting,  I 
have  entirely  occupied  myself  with  the  improvement  of  my  own 
land,  and  never  meddled  in  such  matters.  I  lived  on  the  best 
terms  with  my  neighbours.' 

*  Aristocrats  ? '  interrupted  the  judge. 

*  There  have  been  none  of  that  class  left  for  some  time 
past.' 

*  Continue,'  said  the  President. 

*  By  neighbours  I  mean  the  farmers  about  me  who  were  my 
tenants.  So  much  was  I  esteemed  by  them  that,  when  the 
chateaux  of  the  neighbourhood  were  being  burnt  and  pillaged, 
my  tenants  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  came  to  my  chateau 
of  their  own  accord,  to  express  their  affection  for  me,  and  their 
intention  to  act  as  a  guard  to  protect  me  from  danger.' 

One  of  the  men  at  the  table,  who  had  been  indulging  in  a 
drunken  snooze,  here  aroused  himself  and  cried: 
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*  Why  does  this  man  send  us  to  sleep  with  his  speeches  ?  To 
the  facts.' 

Then  others  joined  in  protesting  against  waste  of  time  in 
speaking.  La  Beauce  was  naturally  angry.  *M.  le  President/ 
he  cried  in  a  loud  voice,  *  I  have  a  right  to  be  heard.  Will  you 
maintain  that  right  ?  No  one  could  possibly  have  greater  need  for 
the  exercise  of  your  authority.' 

Some  of  the  men  here  laughed,  remarking  that  was  true,  and 
demanding  silence. 

*If,'  continued  La  Beauce,  Hhese  gentlemen  will  allow  me 
the  use  of  my  arms,  I  will  prove  by  my  papers  truth  of  my  plea.' 

Here  the  men  laughed  again,  and  the  judge  ordered  those  who 
held  the  prisoner  to  loose  *  Monsieur.' 

La  Beauce  then  produced  his  papers. 

*  This,'  said  he,  *  is  the  proposition  of  my  friends  that  I  should 
join  the  'tiaU  G&nSraux.  I  refused,  as  I  thought  I  should  do  more 
good  in  staying  among  my  own  people,  where  my  power  of  doing 
good  was  greatest.  Had  others  thought  the  same,  France  would 
have  been  spared  the  painful  spectacle  she  presents  to  Europe, 
and  there  would  be  few  emigres  now  in  arms  against  their 
country.' 

*  Well  said,'  cried  one  of  the  judges. 

*  I  have  served  in  the  American  War,'  continued  La  Beauce, 
*  and  there  I  have  acquired  liberal  opinions.  I  therefore  recom- 
mended M.  Petion,  whom  I  knew  to  be  a  good  man,  in  my  place. 
Here  is  his  letter.  This  is  a  testimonial  signed  by  all  the  tenants 
without  exception,  and  their  request  to  be  allowed  to  plant  a 
"  Mai  "  in  my  court-yard.  Here  are  other  papers  proving  I  have 
never  left  La  Beauce  for  the  last  three  years,  ever  since  I  married.' 

^It  is  well,'  said  the  judge ;  *your  papers  shall  be  examined.' 
Some  of  the  men  at  the  table  then  proceeded  to  examine  the 
documents. 

*  Another,'  cried  the  President. 

A  wretched  prisoner  was  introduced.  He  was  asked  his  name 
and  profession.     He  hesitated  and  tried  to  excuse  himself. 

*  Silence,'  cried  Maillard  sternly,  *  and  answer  my  question.' 
The  miserable  man  gasped,  but  could  say  nothing. 

*  Are  you  not  an  abbe  ?  Have  you  not  refused  to  take  the  oath 
prescribed  ? ' 

*  It  is  true,'  faltered  the  prisoner. 

*Then  we  need  not  detain  monsieur.  Conduct  him  to  La 
Force.' 
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The  door  opened,  the  prisoner  was  thrust  forth — a  few  blows 
— a  stifled  cry,  and  all  was  over ! 

The  crowd  outside  shouted  hoarsely,  *  Vive  la  nation  !  '• 
Meanwhile  La  Beauce's  papers  were  being  examined. 

*  These,'  said  one  of  the  men,  *  seem  to  prove  what  you  say  j 
but  who  can  tell  whether  they  are  false  or  not  ? ' 

From  the  iron  grating  above  the  door  came  a  stentorian  voioe. 
*  That  can  I  do.' 

I^  Beauce  looked  up,  and  perceived  this  grating  framed  a 
niunber  of  heads,  and  it  was  one  of  these  that  answered.  ^  Let 
that  man  enter,'  cried  the  judge. 

There  was  a  bustle  at  the  gate  and  Jean  Durand,  much  dis- 
ordered and  torn  in  dress,  was  pushed  into  the  room. 

*  Well,'  said  the  judge. 

'Monsieur  le  President,  I  know  this  citizen,'  said  Durand. 
'  He  is  the  best  landlord  in  our  country.  He  is  the  father  of  his 
tenants,  and,  as  for  me,  I  can  never  repay  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude I  owe  him.  I  can  certify  to  the  truth  of  all  he  says — nay, 
more,  I  am  bold  enough  to  say  before  you,  M.  le  President,  and 
all  here  assembled,  that  had  he  willed  it  his  tenants  would  have 
rescued  him  from  those  sent  to  arrest  him,  for  both  they  and 
myself  would  have  died  in  his  defence.  But  he  would  not  be  the 
man  to  defy  the  authorities,  and  himself  forbade  the  rescue.  We 
were  two  hundred  and  against  us  but  ten  gendarmes.  Monsieur 
was  confident  he  would  be  judged  fairly  in  Paris,  and  knew  he 
was  innocent.  Do  you  judge  him  then,' and  Jean  raised  his  arms 
and  motioned  to  all  in  the  room, '  for  in  you,  as  a  sans  culottey  I 
have  confidence.' 

'  And  how,'  said  one  of  the  judges, '  are  we  to  know  that  this 
is  not  a  plant  to  procure  the  release  of  this  man  ? '  Jean  turned 
on  the  speaker. 

*Thou  thinkest  I  am  for  aristocrats.  Wait  a  bit.'  In  a 
moment  he  stripped  off  his  blouse,  and  showed  his  back  seamed 
and  scarred  by  the  terrible  punishment  he  had  received  from  the 
Marquis  of  Boissec. 

'  Thinkest  thou  I  love  those  who  did  that,  because  I  helped 
myself  to  the  beasts  who  ran  wild  on  God's  earth.  I  hated  them 
I  say,  but  this  is  not  one  of  that  brood.  He  gave  bread  instead 
of  stripes,  and  pity  in  the  place  of  contumely.' 

Jean's  evidence  was  greatly  applauded,  and  some  said  <  This 
man  must  be  innocent.' 

'But,'  said  the  judge,  Hhere  is  no  smoke  without  fire.  How 
came  you  to  be  here  ?    Does  anyone  know  ? ' 
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^  I  doy'  said  a  voice  from  the  dark  part  of  the  room,  and  the 
man  in  the  cloak  came  into  the  h'ght.  It  was  Rousselet.  He 
looked  calm  though  very  pale. 

*  Dost  thou  know  the  cause,  Citoyen  Rousselet  ? '  asked  the 
President. 

^  I  denounced  him  myself,'  said  Rousselet  in  a  deep  voice. 
There  was  here  quite  a  sensation  in  the  room. 

*  Yes,'  continued  Rousselet,  *  I  accused  this  citizen  I  Three 
years  ago  the  daughter  of  a  dear  friend  disappeared.  I  loved  her, 
loved  her  deeply,  hopelessly.  I  suspected  this  man  of  having  led 
her  away  and  shamefully  betrayed  her.  Is  it  not  the  way  of  the 
class  to  which  he  belongs  ?  '  A  hoarse  murmur  bore  witness  to 
the  truth  of  this  remark.  *  I  bided  my  time  till  our  revolution  put 
it  in  my  power  to  denounce  him,  and  I  procured  the  mandate  of 
the  Commune  for  his  arrest  at  Chartres  where  he  lived.'  Here 
there  were  loud  cries  of  *  Well  done ! '  mixed  with  some  of  *  A  la 
Force,  a  la  Force ! ' 

*  One  moment,'  shouted  Rousselet  with  a  commanding  gesture. 
*  The  best  of  us  make  mistakes.  I  found  Citoyen  de  Fonvillewas 
not  like  these  insolent  aristocrats.  He  had  taken  the  girl  away 
to  marry  her,  and  it  is  she  who  has  aided  him  in  all  his  efforts  to 
do  good  among  his  people.' 

*  How  are  we  to  know  this  ? '  asked  the  President. 

^  Here,'  said  Rousselet,  4s  the  attestation  of  M.  le  Maire  to  the 
truth  of  what  I  say.  I  who  hated  this  man  now  declare  him 
innocent,  and,  to  prove  it,  if  you  do  sentence  him,  I  go  to  execu- 
tion with  him,  and  my  breast  receives  the  first  thrust  directed 
against  his  life.' 

Rousselet  said  this  with  so  exalted  an  air  that  there  were 
loud  cries  of  applause. 

*  Time  presses,'  cried  the  President,  taking  off  his  hat.  *  I 
believe  this  testimony  and  see  nothing  to  suspect  in  monsieur,  I 
therefore  accord  him  his  liberty.     Do  you  agree  ? ' 

All  the  others  cried,  *  Oiti,  oui^  it  is  just.' 

But  the  drunken  man,  waking  again,  cried,  *  Oui,  oui ;  a  la 
Force,  a  la  Force  ! '    At  which  there  was  a  general  laugh. 

The  President  then  said,  *  Gitoyeny  you  are  free.' 

Immediately  loud  cries  of  *  Bravo ! '  resounded  through  the 
room,  and  even  from  the  grating  whence  peered  the  red  and  hot 
faces  of  the  outside  crowd.  The  President  then  charged  three 
persons  to  announce  the  sentence  of  the  court. 

La  Beauce  turning  to  Rousselet  embraced  him,  saying  *  You 
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are  a  brave  man ! '  The  painter  was  much  moved ; '  Ah,  monsieur ! ' 
he  murmured.  The  Comte  de  la  Beauce  then  gave  his  hand  to 
Jean,  and  between  the  two,  escorted  by  the  three  deputies  who 
had  returned  from  their  mission,  prepared  to  leave  the  room. 
First,  however,  he  turned  to  the  President  and  bowed,  saying,  *  I 
thank  you,  monsieur,  and  you,  gentlemen.  I  was  confident  in  the 
justice  of  my  countrymen.  Will  you  further  oblige  me  by  giving 
me  a  certificate  of  my  release  lest  malicious  people  accuse  me  of 
escaping  ? ' 

*  Your  release  shall  be  sent  after  you,'  said  the  President. 

The  deputies  bid  La  Beauce  put  on  his  hat  and  conducted 
him  to  the  door  of  the  prison,  where  one  crying  *  Ghapeau  bas  ! ' 
La  Beauce  uncovered  before  the  sovereign  people.  *  Citizens,' 
cried  a  deputy,  *  behold  one  for  whom  your  judges  demand  aid 
and  assistance.'  Immediately  there  were  cries  of  *  Vive  la  nation ! ' 
and  with  Bousselet  and  Jean,  lighted  by  four  torches,  the  Comte 
was  led  into  the  square.  Glancing  around  he  saw  a  terrible  sight. 
In  one  comer  there  was  a  litter  of  straw  on  which  the  victims  were 
placed  after  they  were  massacred,  and  on  which  were  displayed 
their  clothes,  canes,  and  property.  Bound  were  benches  for  the 
lookers  on  who  were  arranged  as  at  a  theatre,  the  women  being 
given  the  front  places.  But  many  now  crowded  round  La  Beauce, 
their  arms  and  clothes  covered  with  blood,  warmly  congratulating 
him  on  his  innocence,  and  insisting  on  receiving  the  accolade^ 
or  embrace  of  friendship.  Thus  making  his  way  through  the 
crowd  he  passed  rows  of  women  knitting  and  talking  eagerly. 
The  Comte  was  clad  in  his  usual  costume,  a  dark-blue  coat, 
nankeen  breeches,  and  light-coloured  silk  stockings ;  as  he  passed 
these  women  one  cried  to  him,  *Take  care  of  your  stockings, 
monsieur.'  He  looked  down.  The  gutter  he  was  crossing  was 
running  with  blood  I 

On  leaving  the  square  and  passing  through  the  gate  of  the 
prison  he  saw  a  man  girt  with  a  municipal  scarf  who  was  harangu- 
ing the  people.  He  heard  him  say,  *  People !  you  sacrifice  your 
enemies  and  do  your  duty.  You  have  earned  the  homage  of  your 
country.'  The  man  was  dressed  in  a  puce-coloured  coat  and  had 
on  a  small  black  wig.  La  Beauce  saw  him.  frequently  afterwards : 
it  was  Billaud  de  Varennes ! 

Escorted  by  the  three  deputies  the  Comte  proceeded  towards 
the  hotel,  in  which  Jean  informed  him  Virginie  was  lodging, 
which  was  in  the  Rue  du  Bac.  The  deputies  chatted  and  laughed 
as  they  walked ;  one,  a  mason,  asked  the  Comte  whether  he  had 
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been  afraid.  La  Beance  answered  that  he  was  quite  cool  while  he 
was  being  tried,  and  not  the  least  afraid  in  the  courtyard.  <  It  is 
not  fear,  but  disgust,  I  felt  at  seeing  brave  men  so  employed,  and 
women  looking  on  at  such  a  sight.' 

*  Monsieur  is  right,*  said  another  deputy,  who  was  dressed  in 
the  uniform  of  the  National  Guard.  *  It  is  a  fearful  task,  but  what 
would  you  have  ?  All  Paris  is  rushing  against  the  enemy,  and  we 
men  cannot  afford  to  leave  our  defenceless  wives  and  daughters  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  these  traitors.' 

*  Ah,'  said  the  other,  a  barber,  *  monsieur  is  very  right  in  the 
way  he  spoke  of  the  imigrSs.  It  is  those  serrate  who  have 
forced  us  to  this.  And  to  think  that  for  many  years  I  shaved 
many  of  them  every  day.  If  I  had  them  now ! '  cried  the  man  of 
lather  waving  his  hand. 

These  people  but  spoke  the  opinions  of  Parisians  in  general. 
During  these  massacres  •  there  were,  according  to  the  lowest 
estimates,  nearly  one  thousand  four  hundred  killed,  and  the 
number  of  igorgeura  or  tueura  was  said  to  be  only  three 
hundred ! 

The  theatres  these  nights  were  full  and  everything  in  Paris 
went  on  as  usual.  Within  a  short  distance  of  the  Abbaye  prison 
there  were  two  battalions  of  National  Guards ;  not  a  command  was 
given  to  them  during  these  days  of  disorder.  They  mustered, 
drilled,  and  were  dismissed  as  though  their  services  were  not 
wanted.  Yet  one  battalion  in  iSve  minutes  might  have  stopped 
everything ! 

On  reaching  the  Rue  du  Bac  the  morning  was  breaking  peace- 
fully. Paris  was  looking  clean,  white,  and  beautiful  in  the  grey 
light  of  dawn — that  dawn  that  so  many  hundred  Frenchmen  were 
not  permitted  to  see  ! 

On  their  arrival  at  the  hotel  La  Beauce  would  have  pres^d  a 
sum  of  money  on  his  escort,  but  they  refused.  *  We  do  not  do 
this  for  money,'  they  cried ;  *  we  will  drink  a  small  glass  of  eav^de^ 
vie  to  the  health  of  monsieur,  and  when  we  have  received  a  cer- 
tificate that  he  has  safely  been  conducted  to  his  house,  we  will 
return  to  our  post.' 

La  Beauce  had  no  diSSculty  in  rousing  the  landlord  of  the 
hotel.  That  worthy  appeared  in  deshabille  with  a  pale  and  terror- 
stricken  face  at  the  first  summons.  But  when  he  saw  the  Comte 
whom  he  knew,  he  burst  into  tears  and  threw  himself  into  his 
arms.  The  eau-de-vie  was  quickly  produced,  and  the  certificate 
given.    La  Beauce  apologised  to  his  friends  for  not  allowing  them 
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to  see  the  meeting  between  him  and  his  wife ;  ^  Madame/  he  said, 
*  was  not  prepared  and  the  hour  was  very  unseasonable.' 

*  We  understand,'  cried  the  National  Guard.  *  We  are  married 
men.'  They  all  three  embraced  the  Comte,  Eousselet,  and  Jean, 
and  departed. 

Rousselet  would  himself  have  retired  had  not  La  Beauce  laid 
his  hand  on  his  shoulder  and  said  kindly, '  My  friend,  I  owe  you  so 
much  that  I  cannot  express  my  thanks — ^my  wife  will  join  me  in 
doing  so.'  With  that  he  took  Bousselet  and  Jean  each  by  the 
hand,  and,  preceded  by  the  landlord,  ascended  to  his  wife's  sitting- 
room. 

Virginie  and  Celim^ne  were  both  dressed.  Their  agitation 
had  been  so  great  that  they  determined  to  start  for  the  prison  at 
the  first  appearance  of  dawn.  They  heard  the  knocking  at  the 
door  and  had  trembled  at  the  sound.  They  heard,  too,  the  adieus 
of  the  deputies.  And  listening  in  their  terror  they  heard  steps 
coming  up  the  stairs.  What  could  it  be  ?  The  door  of  the  sitting- 
room  which  communicated  with  their  bedroom  opened  and  people 
entered.  Their  hearts  stopped  beating.  What  voice  was  that  ? 
Virginie  rushed  forward  and  sank  fainting  into  the  arms  of  her 
husband. 

They  say  people  die  of  joy !  Oh,  happy  death !  Instead  of  the 
agony  of  a  parting,  the  joy  of  meeting !  The  last  object  seen  the 
loved  face,  the  last  sound  heard  the  well-loved  voice,  the  last 
touch  the  loved  one's  arms.     Who  would  not  so  die  ? 

Virginie  did  not  die.  She,  under  the  care  of  Celim^ne  and 
her  husband,  slowly  recovered  consciousness.  But  as  her  eyes 
opened,  and  her  reason  returned,  when  she  saw  her  loved  husband 
with  pale,  haggard  face,  with  his  clothes  disordered,  and  covered 
with  blood  (the  result  of  his  many  accolades  with  the  tueura),  she 
well  high  fainted  again.  The  Comte,  however,  ceased  not  to  assure 
her  that  he  was  well  and  unhurt,  and  she  grew  calmer,  though 
her  trembling  hands  ever  and  anon  sought  his  to  see  that  it  was 
really  he,  and  that  his  kisses  were  not  the  effect  of  a  dream. 

At  length  she  regained  her  habitual  colour,  and  asked  what 
had  happened. 

^  My  dear  wife,'  said  La  Beauce  gravely,  *  I  have  passed  a  great 
peril.  I  cannot  now  tell  you  what,  it  is  sufficient  that  it  has  been 
passed.  But  that  I  am  here  now,  alive  and  well,  you  must  thank 
my  two  friends  who  are  standing  there.' 

Virginie  turned  towards  Bousselet  and  Jean.  The  tears  came 
to  her  eyes.  She  advanced  towards  them  with  outstretched  hands. 
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*  Ah ! '  she  murmured,  *  I  knew  I  could  trust  you  two.'  She 
took  Bousselet's  hand,  and  with  a  sweet  smile  raised  it  to  her  lips. 
The  poor  fellow,  pale  as  death,  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  His 
lips  strove  to  speak  but  no  sound  came,  he  faltered,  and  would 
have  &llen  had  not  Jean  caught  him.  Turning  in  the  arms  of 
the  stalwart  peasant,  hiding  his  face  on  his  shoulder,  he  burst  into 
a  paroxysm  of  tears. 

*  See  you,  madame,'  said  Jean  in  a  low  voice,  ^  monsieur  has 
been  in  the  prison  since  the  beginning,  and  I  do  not  think  he  has 
touched  a  drop  of  water  the  while.'  The  generous  fellow  did  not 
say  his  watch  had  been  as  long,  though  perhaps  not  so  abstemious. 

The  landlord  had  already  divined  that  the  people  who  had 
gone  through  so  much  must  require  some  sustenance.  He  ap- 
peared at  the  door  with  a  well-filled  tray ;  and  a  draught  of  wine 
brought  back  the  colour  to  the  pale  face  of  poor  Rousselet.  Vir- 
ginie  insisted  on  their  all  sitting  down  to  eat  while  she  and  Geli- 
m^ne  waited  on  them.  Not  much  was  said.  The  terrors  of  the 
preceding  two  days  began  to  tell.  The  joy  of  meeting  was  an  ex- 
citement which  sustained  only  for  a  time,  and  already  La  Beauce 
was  dropping  with  fatigue  when  a  light  tap  at  the  door  roused 
him.  It  was  poor  Jacques  Le  Blanc,  who,  having  secured  a  bed  at 
the  hotel,  had  been  roused  by  the  landlord  with  the  joyful  news 
of  the  Comte's  release.  He  entered,  on  being  bid,  with  the 
shamefaced  look  of  one  who  felt  he  intruded ;  but  Virginie  came 
forward  and,  tenderly  embracing  him,  led  him  to  her  husband. 

*Etienne,'  she  said,  *thou  rememberest  my  father,  the  ten- 
derest  and  best  of  men,  without  whom  these  last  two  days  would 
have  killed  me.' 

*  Monsieur  Le  Blanc,'  said  the  Comte,  taking  both  the  good 
man's  hands,  *  we  both  owe  you  some  reparation.  Unintentionally 
I  have  caused  you  much  pain ;  forgive  me.' 

*  Ah,  Monsieur  le  Comte,'  cried  Jacques,  in  a  voice  husky  with 
emotion,  *  it  is  I  who  was  to  blame.' 

But  all  felt  the  necessity  of  repose,  and  Jacques  himself  led  off 
Eousselet  and  Jean,  and  left  the  Comte  de  la  Beauce  to  the  tender 
care  of  his  wife. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

A      LIFE     OF     SUSPENSE. 

La  Beauce,  after  a  good  sleep,  of  which  he  stxx>d  greatly  in  need, 
felt  quite  himself  again.  Not  so  Virginie.  The  anxieties  of  the 
last  three  days  had  quite  upset  her  nerves.  The  power  she 
possessed  of  suppressing  all  outward  signs  of  emotion  was  exer- 
cised with  a  waste  of  vital  energy,  which  in  the  end  told  on  her 
health.  So  all  the  day  of  September  4  had  to  be  spent  in  quiet 
and  rest. 

It  was  settled  during  the  day  that  it  would  be  advisable  for 
the  family  to  take  up  their  abode  with  Jacques  le  Blanc.  Bousselet 
pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  returning  to  Chartres,  where  the 
Comte  would  be  a  marked  man.  In  Paris,  by  dropping  his  title, 
which  was  now  illegal,  and  by  living  quietly  with  his  father-in- 
law,  he  might  disarm  all  suspicion.  Besides,  he  would  be  furnished 
with  a  certificate  of  innocence  by  the  Patriotic  tribunal  before 
which  he  had  appeared  at  the  Abbaye,  which  would  protect  him 
from  any  molestation  from  the  Sovereign  People  of  Paris,  but 
which  in  the  provinces  might  not  be  respected. 

•I  can  never  sufficiently  blame  myself,'  said  Rousselet,  *for 
having  imagined  you,  M.  le  Comte ' 

*  Say  Citoyen  de  Fonville,'  suggested  La  Beauce  with  a  smile. 

*  For  having  imagined  you  were  like  the  rest  of  your  class,' 
continued  Kousselet.     *  It  was  a  dastardly  act  of  mine ' 

Here  Le  Blanc  who  was  present  blew  his  nose  with  his  pocket- 
handkerchief,  which  was  hardly  so  red  as  his  blushing  face. 

*  Of  mine,'  repeated  Eousselet,  looking  sternly  at  his  friend, 
*  to  denounce  you ' 

*  Monsieur  Rousselet,'  interrupted  the  Comte  gaily,  *  say  no 
more.  You  have  nobly  retrieved  your  error ;  I  can  never  forget 
what  I  owe  you.  Your  advice  is  no  doubt  excellent,  and,  if  my 
worthy  father-in-law  will  take  us  in,  we  shall  be  proud  to  be 
indebted  to  him  for  shelter.' 

'  Ah,  M.  le  Comte,  it  is  I  that  am  proud ! '  cried  Le  Blanc. 

*  There  is  only  one  thing  I  would  impress  on  you,'  said 
La  Beauce,  <  and  that  is  that  the  Comte  de  la  Beauce  has  ceased 
to  exist,  and  that  your  daughter  is  the  wife  of  Citoyen  de 
FonviUe.' 

<  To  me,'  cried  Le  Blanc,  bowing,  *  you  will  ^Iwaye  be  the 
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Comte.  Ah,  friend  Bousselet,  in  what  a  mess  is  this  Bepnblic  of 
thine  !  It  is  true,'  he  added,  meditatively,  *  that  to  clear  a  con-- 
8omm6  you  require  the  whites  of  many  eggs  ! ' 

*  Yes,'  replied  La  Beauce,  *  but  how  if  the  eggs  are  more 
valuable  than  the  consommi  ? ' 

That  afternoon  the  certificate  promised  by  President  Maillard 
was  brought  by  the  National  Gruard  who  had  acted  as  escort  to  La 
Beauce  the  day  before.     It  was  as  follows : 

*  We,  commissioners  appointed  by  the  people  to  do  justice  on 
the  traitors  detained  in  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye,  have,  on  the 
4th  of  September,  made  appear  before  us  Citoyen  Etienne  Fon- 
ville,  rentier^  who  hag  proved  the  accusation  brought  against  him 
to  be  false,  that  he  has  never  entered  into  any  plots  against 
patriots :  we  have  proclaimed  him  innocent  in  the  presence  of 
the  people,  who  approved  of  the  liberty  we  granted  him.  In 
testimony  of  which  we  have  given  him  this  certificate  on  his 
demand,  and  we  invite  all  citizens  to  accord  him  aid  and 
succour.' 

This  document  was  dated,  *  A  I'Abbaye,  Tan  IV.  de  la  liberte 
et  le  l*'^  de  I'egalite,'  and  was  signed  by  two  names,  presumably 
two  of  the  judges. 

Virginie,  hearing  a  strange  voice  in  the  sitting-room,  was  so 
alarmed  that,  pale  and  weak  as  she  was,  she  got  up  and  walked 
into  the  room  while  the  deputy  was  talking. 

La  Beauce  presented  him,  saying,  *  This  is  one  of  the  good 
friends  who  assisted  in  releasing  me  from  prison.' 

Virginie  oflFered  her  hand,  saying,  *The  thanks  of  a  wife, 
monsieur,  must  be  welcome  to  one  who  wears  the  uniform  that 
protects  the  State.' 

*Ah,  madame,'  cried  the  depuiy,  who  was  dressed  in  the 
uniform  of  the  National  Guard,  raising  Virginie's  hand  with 
gallantry  to  his  lips,  *  it  was  only  traitors  who  had  reason  to 
fear.    This  citizen  is  too  brave  a  man  to  be  a  traitor.' 

Virginie  looked  at  her  husband.  He  had  been  afraid  of 
telling  her  the  story  of  the  wholesale  massacre  he  had  witnessed, 
but  he  dared  not  stop  this  man. 

*  Those,'  cried  the  man,  *  on  whom  the  people  exercised  their 
right  of  justice  were  all  plotters  against  the  Bepublic.  They 
died  the  death  of  dogs  as  they  deserved,  a  death  they  would  have 
inflicted  on  all  Paris  had  they  had  their  way.' 

*  Were  they,'  said  Virginie,  trembling  and  white,  *  were  they 
then  all  killed?' 
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*  All  except  your  husband  and  some  dozen  more  who  proved 
their  innocence/  said  the  man. 

Virginie  reeled  and  fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 

*  Pardon  !  a  thousand  pardons  ! '  cried  the  National  Guard. 

*  Madame  is  delicate,  and  I  had  not  dared  to  tell  her/ 
whispered  La  Beauce,  as  he  lifted  his  senseless  wife  on  to  a  sofa. 

But  the  National  Guard  was  inconsolable.  Had  he  not  a  wife 
of  his  own  ?  How  could  he  have  been  so  stupid  ?  And  he  brought 
water  to  sprinkle  her  face,  and  did  not  leave  the  room  till  he  had 
seen  Virginie  restored  to  consciousness  through  the  aid  of  La 
Beauce  and  Celim^ne. 

*  Ah,  madame,  how  shall  I  excuse  myself?  One  must  be  heit 
to  talk  of  such  things  before  women,'  he  pleaded,  apologetically. 
This  man  had  been  witness  to  the  terrible  scenes  of  the  preceding 
days.  He  had  borne  the  sight  of  the  carnage  and  horrors 
committed  in  the  Abbaye  prison  without  being  affected  by  them, 
but  the  sight  of  a  fainting  woman  had  aroused  the  feelings  of  a 
man  in  his  breast,  for,  as  he  said,  he  had  a  wife  and  children  of 
his  own !     Such  are  the  contradictions  of  human  nature  ! 

The  next  day  La  Beauce  conveyed  his  family  to  the  apart- 
ments of  Jacques  Le  Blanc.  That  happy  man  was  there  to  receive 
them.    With  delight  he  embraced  his  daughter.     *  See,'  he  cried, 

*  I  have  thy  room  always  ready.  It  is  the  furniture  of  her  room 
at  Sevres,  monsieur.  I  fear  the  apartment  is  small.  Such  as  it 
is,  I  place  it  at  the  service  of  M.  le  Comte — pardon,'  he  added, 

*  I  forget  myself,  but  when  none  are  by  I  must  permit  myself  to 
offer  the  homage  due  to  the  rank  of  monsieur.' 

The  busy  Louiscn  quickly  installed  herself  as  the  servant  of 
the  party.  For  their  meals  Jacques  begged  to  be  accounted 
answerable,  and,  indeed,  the  dSjeuner  he  served  on  their  arrival 
was  of  so  excellent  a  kind  that  it  would  have  been  diflScult  to  find 
fault  with  it.  La  Beauce  insisted  on  his  sitting  at  table  with 
them.  *  It  would  be  wrong  and,  indeed,  be  calculated  to  raise 
suspicion  if  you  did  not  join  us.  You  must  remember  we  are  all 
here  of  one  family.'  But  Jacques  was  full  of  anxiety.  He 
watched  each  dish  as  it  was  served.  He  grew  pale  as  his  ex- 
perienced taste  became  aware  of  some  want  which  no  other  than 
he  detected.  He  cast  furtive  glances  around  to  see  the  effect  on 
his  son-in-law.  All  his  gaiety  was  gone,  and  he  looked  so  miser- 
able that  even  Celimtee  could  not  get  a  word  from  him.  But 
fpr  the  little  Jacques,  before  whom  was  placed  the  memorabler 
silver  goblet,  the  company  would  have  been  dull  enough.    Tl^at 
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youth  was  delighted  with  everything.  He  had  seen  the  soldiers, 
and  many  like  the  doll  Louison  had  bought  him,  and  his  ques- 
tions were  endless.  Virginie  was  still  pale  and  worn  out.  La 
Beauce  silent  and  anxious  as  to  his  future.  So  the  conversation 
was  entirely  between  little  Jacques  and  Celim^ne. 

At  length  when  the  meal  was  over  Jacques  le  Blanc  rose  to 
retire.  *  Excuse  me,'  he  said  bowing,  *  the  business  requires  all  my 
attention,  and  now  is  the  busy  time.*  He  was  in  truth  bursting 
with  suppressed  emotion.  In  the  presence  of  his  noble  son-in-law 
he  was  ashamed  to  show  how  much  he  felt.  The  convenances 
of  society  awed  him,  and  he  longed  to  be  back  again  among  his 
saucepans,  where  he  could  let  loose  his  tongue  and  scold  his 
satellites  to  his  heart's  content.  As  he  left  the  room  La  Beauce 
followed  him  and,  placing  his  hand  kindly  on  his  shoulder,  said, 
*  My  good  Le  Blanc,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  call  you  so,  I  must 
request  you,  as  the  only  condition  on  which  I  accept  your  hospi- 
tality, to  use  these  rooms  as  if  we  were  not  here.  Virginie  has 
told  me  your  love  for  her ;  show  it  in  coming  here  frequently.  I 
am  but  a  useless  appendage,  at  least  at  present.  I  should  be 
deeply  grieved  if  I  thought  I  brought  any  unnecessary  discom- 
fort on  you.' 

*  Ah,  monsieur,'  cried  Le  Blanc,  his  eyes  filling  with  tears,  *  it 
is  an  honour  for  me  to  have  you  with  me.  To  see  my  dear 
daughter  so  happy  with  you  is  for  me  a  suflBcient  reward  for  all  I 
can  do.' 

*  Recollect,'  answered  La  Beauce,  *if  you  do  not  become  one  of 
the  family  you  will  arouse  suspicions  which  may  end  in  destroying 
us  all.' 

So  pressed  Jacques  yielded.  Gradually  the  little  circle  grew 
more  intimate.  Waited  on  by  Louison  and  Jean,  Virginie  was 
soon  restored  to  health.  She  sought  occupation  in  the  household 
duties  which  naturally  fall  to  the  share  of  all  good  women.  She 
found  time  to  assist  her  father  in  his  business,  she  and  Celim^ne 
learning  to  keep  his  books  and  accounts,  and  so  taking  a  deal  of 
responsibility  off  Jacques'  shoulders.  La  Beauce  was  the  least 
happy  of  the  little  household.  He  wearied  of  having  no  occupa- 
tion, for  he  was  naturally  of  an  active  disposition.  He  wandered 
about  Paris  as  much  as  he  dared.  He  even  penetrated  into  the 
Assembly  itself,  which  was  now  called  the  National  Convention, 
and  listened  to  the  orators  who  there  sought  to  settle  the  affairs  of 
the  nation.  But  to  his  practical  mind  there  seemed  little  done. 
There  was  ^  great  deal  of  talk  and  much  bitter  recrimiaatioq, 
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The  politicians  of  the  day  did  not  seem  to  know  how  to  combine. 
Jealousy  kept  individuals  apart.  Politics  seemed  nothing  but 
chicanery,  from  which  his  mind  revolted. 

So  passed  the  autumn  and  winter,  till  in  December  came  the 
trial  of  the  King.  By  this  time  La  Beauce  had  fallen  into  a  state 
of  listless  indifference.  Everything  seemed  to  him  to  be  slipping 
to  chaos.  No  man,  great  enough  to  sway  the  course  of  events, 
had  appeared.  The  King  seemed  doomed  before  he  was  tried. 
Though  some  individuals  dared  to  raise  their  voices  in  his  defence, 
no  party  in  the  Convention  espoused  his  cause.  No  one  expressed 
a  doubt  as  to  the  guilt  of  poor  Louis.  It  is  only  over  the 
legality  of  the  trial  that  honourable  members  quibble  and  fight. 
For  the  forty  hours  during  which  his  fate  was  being  voted  La 
Beauce  was  in  a  state  of  terrible  agitation.  Though  not  a  fervid 
Boyalist  his  soul  revolted  against  the  injustice  of  the  trial.  But 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done — absolutely  nothing.  When  sen- 
tence of  death  was  finally  pronounced,  consternation  fell  on  the 
family.  Till  the  last  La  Beauce  had  hoped  for  a  decree  of  deposi- 
tion, not  death.  Virginie  wept  bitterly  for  the  King,  but  even 
more  for  the  Queen.  She  could  picture  to  herself  the  agony  of 
the  poor  woman,  a  prisoner — perhaps  forbidden  to  see  the  father 
of  her  children.  Had  she  not  herself  passed  those  terrible  days  of 
September  in  suspense  ?  Yet  she  had  then  no  sure  knowledge  of 
death  being  so  near  her  loved  one.  She  was  in  such  a  state  of 
nervous  excitement  that  La  Beauce  was  forced  to  stay  with  her, 
himself  hardly  less  moved. 

That  Saturday  evening,  when  little  Jacques  said  his  prayer, 
Virginie  taught  him  to  add,  *  Grod  keep  poor  Louis,  and  pity  his  wife . 
and  children ! '  and  be  sure  she  and  Celim^ne  prayed  too  for  the 
unfortunate  family.  Then  late  at  night  La  Beauce  crept  out  to 
gain  news  of  the  last  voting.  He  hopedyetthere  might  be  areprieve, 
that  the  sentence  was  a  mere  forni,  and  that  mercy  would  be 
shown.  He  stole  down  to  the  cafe  where  he  had  seldom  appeared 
and  found  it  still  full.  The  streets,  too,  were  crowded  with  people, 
asking  what  news?  In  their  anxiety  men  wandered  listlessly 
around  the  hall  in  which  Louis*  fate  was  being  finally  decided. 
So  they  continued  all  that  night.  Nor  was  it  till  three  o'clock  on 
Sunday  miming  that  the  news  blazed  abroad  from  the  Conven- 
tion, that  death  was  decreed  in  twenty-four  hours !  It  was 
Sunday,  January  20. 

That  Sunday  was  a  day  of  silent  mourning  to  the  little  family. 
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Both  Virginie  and  Celimene  dressed  themselves  in  black  and  only 
appeared  at  meals,  which  were  eaten  in  silence.  Even  little 
Jacques  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  Louison,  who  kept  him  away 
from  his  mother.  Before  that  day  there  had  been  many  con- 
demned to  death  with  less  cause,  and  many  hundreds  afterwards, 
but  somehow  the  man  Louis  represented  so  much  that  his  ap- 
proaching death  seemed  to  end  all  the  old  state  of  things.  What 
would  come  after  ?  What  could  be  expected  of  men  who  had  no 
reverence  for  the  Lord's  elect  ?  So  thought  these  two  women,  who 
were  like  all  good  women  fervent  believers  in  what  they  had  been 
taught. 

But,  however  men  may  dififer,  the  great  course  of  nature  rolls 
on  the  same.  The  dawn  of  January  21  was  not  delayed  by  the 
doubts  of  the  *  moderates '  or  hurried  on  one  moment  by  the  im- 
patience of  the  *  extremists.'  On  that  day  the  King  was  to  die ! 
In  spite  of  the  tears  of  Virginie,  La  Beauce  could  not  remain 
within  doors.  Ashamed  of  himself  for  his  nervous  excitement, 
feeling  as  though  the  guilt  of  the  crime  was  in  part  his,  accusing 
himself  of  the  faults  of  his  class,  he  made  his  way,  he  hardly  knew 
how,  to  the  comer  of  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  now  called  Place  de  la 
B^volution.  There  he  waited,  amidst  a  vast  crowd,  till  the  coach 
in  which  Louis  sat  rolled  by.  All  La  Beauce  could  see  was  a 
figure  in  a  puce-coloured  coat  bending  over  a  book  and  by  his  side 
a  priest.  A  few  minutes'  pause — they  seemed  hours  to  the  anxious 
La  Beauce — and  the  same  figure  appeared  on  the  little  scaffold 
on  which  stood  the  guillotine.  Louis  was  there  without  his  coat. 
He  seemed  to  resist  being  pinioned,  but  the  priest  said  something 
and  he  submitted.  Then  the  King  began  to  speak,  but  drums 
beat  loudly ;  the  poor  man  was  seized  and,  struggling  violently, 
dragged  to  the  terrible  machine.  There  was  a  flash  and  all  was 
over !  Sick  at  the  heart  the  Comte  de  la  Beauce  fled  back  to  his 
house.  What  hope  was  there  now  for  him  ?  What  could  he  do  ? 
Emigrate  ?  Would  that  bring  him  quiet  or  safety  for  his  family, 
even  if  he  should  succeed  in  getting  away  from  France,  where 
everyone  seemed  filled  with  suspicion,  and  on  the  watch  for 
treason  ?  And  then  his  heart  was  filled  with  rage  against  these 
,&i7iigr68y  whose  desertion  had  been  so  fatal  to  their  cause,  and 
whose  ignorance  of  the  course  of  French  opinion  seemed  so  utterly 
.stupid.  He  determined  come  what  would  he  would  not  fly  his 
country.  He  would  do  what  he  could  for  order  and  peace  even 
though  it  should  cost  him  his  life.  Only  what  should  he  do  ? 
Thus  perplexed  La  Beauce  miserably  passed  his  time.   Virginie 
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with  all  her  aflfection  for  him  could  not  help  him.  Without  fixed 
purpose  he  wandered  to  and  fro.  Rousselet,  whose  advice  had 
proved  so  useful,  seemed  to  have  deserted  them. 


CHAPTER   XXXYI. 

AN  APPOINTMENT. 


One  morning  a  few  days  after,  as  he  was  walking  by  the  doors 
of  the  Assembly,  he  passed  a  man  whose  appearance  seemed 
familiar  to  him.  He  had  a  stern,  determined  face,  full  of  energy, 
with  the  unmistakable  precision  of  a  soldier.  His  well-knit 
figure  and  brisk  movement  gave  an  impression  of  power.  He  was 
dressed  with  more  care  than  the  generality  of  the  members  of  the 
Assembly,  who  rather  aflFected  the  negligence  of  attire  found 
among  the  people.  His  quick  glance  caught  the  recognition  of 
La  Beauce.    He  stopped  and  turned. 

*  Unless  I  am  mistaken,'  said  the  stranger,  *  you  are  the  ci- 
devant  Comte  de  la  Beauce.' 

In  those  days  of  suspicion  a  recognition  was  not  always  what 
a  man  desired.     But  La  Beauce  was  not  wanting  in  courage. 

*  And  what  if  I  be  that  man  ? '  he  replied. 

The  stranger  held  out  his  hand.  *  Have  no  fear,'  he  said  ;  « I 
am  Lazare  Camot,  who  once  taught  you  mathematics  and  military 
science.' 

The  CSomte  took  his  hand.  It  was  an  unusual  pleasure  for 
him  to  find  a  friend. 

*  Monsieur  Camot,'  he  said,  *  I  feared  you  would  not  care  to 
recognise  me.  I  am  glad  you  have  not  forgotten  the  pupil  who 
profited  so  much  by  your  instruction.' 

Camot  looked  around.  *  In  this  place  we  can  have  but  little 
conversation.  Come  to  my  house,  I  may  be  of  use  to  you.'  Then 
he,  having  given  him  his  address,  and  bidden  him  come  the  next 
day  in  the  moming,  bowed  and  briskly  went  on  his  way. 

To  have  seen  some  one  who  recognised  him  and  did  not 
denounce  him  was  an  unexpected  pleasure  to  the  Comte.  He 
was  certainly  armed  with  the  certificate  of  release  he  had  obtained 
at  the  Abbaye,  which  he  was  told  would  hold  good  against  any 
future  denunciation.  But  he  heard  of  many  again  consigned  to 
prison  as  *  suspects.'  M.  Cazotte,  for  instance,  who  had  been  saved 
by  the  heroism  of  his  daughter,  had  been  re-imprisoned,  and  it 
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was  said  things  would  go  hard  with  him  this  time.  Therefore  to 
have  found  one  among  the  legislators  of  the  Convention  who 
unsolicited  had  claimed  him  as  friend  was  reassuring.  He 
hurried  home  to  see  Bousselet,  and  ascertain  through  him  the 
amount  of  influence  enjoyed  by  his  new-found  friend. 

Rousselet  was  that  day  to  dine  with  them.  In  truth  he  would 
have  given  a  great  deal  to  take  his  place  as  one  of  the  family, 
among  whom  he  always  found  a  warm  and  affectionate  welcome. 
But  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  deny  himself  this  pleasure.  He 
had  found  that  his  conduct  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  his  subse- 
quent efforts  to  procure  the  release  of  La  Beauce  had  roused  the 
suspicions  of  Billaud  de  Varenne,  and  other  uncompromising 
supporters  of  the  September  massacres.  He  feared  that,  by 
coming  constantly  to  the  house,  he  might  connect  himself  with 
the  La  Beauce  family  and  draw  upon  them  some  of  the  suspicion 
he  felt  attached  itself  to  him.  Therefore  he  had  purposely 
abstained  from  visiting  his  old  friend,  pleading  as  an  excuse  his 
engrossing  duties  as  president  of  the  sectional  committee.  He 
was  too  jealous  of  the  reputation  of  his  beloved  Republic  to  state 
the  real  cause. 

The  little  party  which  assembled  at  dinner  that  day  were  un- 
usually cheerful-  Virginie,  restored  to  health,  sat  with  Rousselet 
on  one  side  and  little  Jacques  on  the  other,  with  the  famous 
silver  tankard  before  him,  while  Jacques  sat  opposite  between 
Celim^ne,  who  sat  next  to  Rousselet,  and  the  Comte.  They 
laughed  and  talked  and  jested  merrily. 

^  Hon  cher  Rousselet,'  said  La  Beauce,  as  dinner  finished  and 
little  Jacques  had  retired  with  Louison,  *I  have  to  ask  your 
advice  as  one  who  knows  Paris  and  its  rulers.  What  sort  of  a 
man  is  Carnot  ? ' 

*Carnot,'  answered  Rousselet,  *is  one  of  the  sincerest  of 
Republicans,  one  of  the  most  respected  of  the  party  of  the 
Mountain,  and  has  been  lately  appointed  one  of  the  committee  of 
management.  He  is  named  as  the  future  minister  of  war,  on 
which  subject  he  has  already  studied  and  written  much.  "Why 
do  you  ask  ? ' 

La  Beauce  told  his  story. 

*  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  you  have  obtained  his  countenance,' 
feaid  Rousselet.  *  What  if  he  were  to  propose  to  send  you  to  the 
army  ?    Would  you  go  ? ' 

La  Beauce  was  struck  dumb  with  astonishment.  Should  he 
go  ?    Virginie  looked  anxiously  at  him. 
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*  It  would  be  your  safety,'  continued  Rousselet.  *  I  urge  it 
not  selfishly.  I  am  conscious  of  the  sacrifice  you  must  make  in 
fighting  for  a  Republic  of  which  you  do  not  approve.  But  you 
would  be  also  fighting  the  enemies  of  France,  enemies  who 
would  lay  waste  with  fire  and  sword  the  whole  of  our  country, 
who  would  force  on  25,000,000  Frenchmen  a  king  whom  they 
despise,  and  a  slavery  which  they  will  never  again  tolerate. 
Choose  between  the  service  of  a  Republic  representing  the  sense 
of  the  nation,  and  those  invaders  who  seek  to  establish  a  tyranny 
supported  by  foreign  bayonets.' 

*I  choose  rather,'  answered  La  Beauce  without  hesitation, 
*  the  Republic  than  the  kingdom  so  supported.' 

Rousselet  took  his  hand.  ^  You  have  judged,'  he  said  with 
emotion,  ^  as  I  expected,  and,  having  so  judged,  I  may  farther 
urge  a  plea  which  would  have  no  weight  with  a  brave  man  were 
he  alone  in  the  world,  but  which  you,  having  madame  and  your 
son  dependent  on  you,  will  perhaps  consider,  namely,  your  own 
safety.  With  the  army  you  would  be  safe,  save  from  the  chances 
of  war,  and  your  family  anyhow  would  be  secure,  for  the  wives  and 
children  of  those  who  serve  their  country  are  sacred.  Remaining 
here  you  are  not  safe.  You  are  a  man  of  too  great  mark  to 
escape  observation.  You  could  not  live  the  life  of  a  fossil ;  you 
could  not  exist  much  longer  without  some  occupation,  and  what- 
ever you  did  would  be  sure  to  draw  attention  to  you.' 

Rousselet  paused,  and  Virginie,  whose  large  eye/s  had  been 
eagerly  fixed  on  her  husband  with  a  look  of  deep  emotion,  now 
walked  to  him,  and  placing  her  arm  round  his  neck,  said : 

^  Etienne,  what  M.  Rousselet  says  is  the  truth.  If  you  are 
offered  a  place  in  the  army,  accept ;  and  if  you  are  not,  ask  this 
M.  Camot,  who  is  under  obligation  to  you,  to  help  you  thus  to  escape 
from  Paris.  I  could  bear  the  thought  of  your  peril  there  better, 
a  thousand  times,  than  the  constant  danger  you  would  run  here. 
Have  no  fear  for  us.  My  father,  and  this  our  kind  friend,  will 
protect  us,  and  at  least  we  shall  know  that  you  are  free  from 
denunciation  and  all  the  horrors  you  escaped  so  short  a  time  ago.' 

The  C!omte  kissed  his  wife  tenderly.  '  I  will  do  as  you  advise, 
my  dear,'  he  said.  *  I  shall  trust  you  to  these  my  friends  with 
confidence.' 

'  M.  le  Comte,'  said  Le  Blanc,  ^  be  sure  I  shall  guard  my  child 
and  yours  while  I  live ;  the  trust  will  be  dearer  to  me  than  my 
life.' 

Rousselet  said  nothing.    He  was  very  pale,  his  lips  trembled. 
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and  his  bright  eye  gleamed.  It  was  a  tear  that  rose  uncalled 
and  lingered  there.  Was  it  regret  or  envy  ?  No !  a  thousand 
times  no !  This  man,  who  loved  so  deeply  and  so  hopelessly, 
had  a  truth  and  honesty  in  him  that  led  him  to  scorn  meanness. 
He  had  hated  himself  for  being  led  away  once.  He  had  striven 
to  convince  himself  that  it  was  patriotism  that  had  made  him 
denounce  La  Beauce,  but  his  conscience  had  told  him  all  along 
that  he  had  deceived  himself.  And  at  the  iSrst  touch  of  the 
truth  this  fabric  of  hate  had  fallen.  He  loved  none  the  less 
because  he  loved  hopelessly.  He  was  content  now  to  watch  over 
the  happiness  of  her  he  loved  ;  what  if  that  happiness  was  centred 
in  another  ?  As  well  he  as  anyone  else — nay,  better,  for  he  knew 
he  was  worthy  of  love;  and  then,  too,  having  contributed  to 
liberate  this  man  from  the  perils  of  the  Abbaye,  he  had  in  some 
sort  established  an  interest  in  him.  He  knew  he  had  given  him 
sound  advice,  but  had  feared  this  Comte,  with  aristocratic  pre- 
judices, would  have  refused  to  serve  the  Republic.  When,  then, 
he  found  it  was  not  so,  his  joy  was  great,  and  he  believed 
that  whatever  happened  to  him,  Eousselet,  as  he  already  was 
aware  that  he  himself  was  threatened,  she  would  at  least  be 


There  was  silence  in  the  little  room.  The  boy  had  retired 
with  Celimene  and  Louison.  La  Beauce  and  Virginie  were  oc- 
cupied with  each  other,  and  Eousselet  was  filled  with  these 
thoughts.  As  for  honest  Jacques,  having  blown  his  nose  to  conceal 
his  emotion,  he  cried  in  a  voice  still  husky : 

*  What  a  pity  oiu*  country  is  ruled  by  such  madmen !  But,' 
he  added  in  a  conciliatory  tone,  *  to  be  sure  the  more  the  water 
boils,  the  more  the  scum  will  rise  to  the  top.' 

La  Beauce,  recalled  to  himself,  smiled.  *  Le  Blanc,  you  are  a 
philosopher.  It  is  a  pity  you,  who  are  an  honest  man,  are  not  at 
the  helm  of  the  State.' 

*  Thank  you,'  cried  Le  Blanc,  *  I  have  enough  to  do  with  my 
saucepans — they  at  least  can  be  kept  bright  and  clean.' 

Eousselet  took  his  leave  of  the  little  family  that  night  with 
some  emotion. 

The  next,  day  the  Comte,  punctual  to  his  time  appointed, 
appeared  at  the  door  of  the  apartment  occupied  by  Camot.  He 
was  shown  into  a  good-sized  room,  where,  amidst  a  multitude  of 
papers  and  maps,  sat  the  man  he  had  met  the  day  before.  Carnot 
rose  to  receive  his  old  pupil. 

*  I  am  glad  you  have  come,'  he  said ;  *  the  gardens  of  the  Tui- 
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leries  are  not  a  safe  place  in  which  to  be  seen  talking  with  a  ci- 
devant.    Not  that  I  fear  anything,'  he  said  with  a  smile,  *  but,  in 
these  unsettled   days,  the  least  thing  gives  an  excuse  to  one's 
enemies  to  lessen  one's  credit.     Pray  be  seated.' 
The  Comte  sat  down. 

*  It  is  very  good  of  you,  M.  Carnot,'  he  said,  *  to  have  remem- 
bered me  after  so  many  years.' 

*  I  never  forget,'  answered  Camot,  *  especially  those  to  whom 
I  am  under  an  obligation.  Now  to  business.  You  are  an 
aristocrat.' 

*  Pardon  me,'  interrupted  La  Beauce,  *  I  never  was  an  aristo- 
crat except  by  birth.' 

*  I  admit  what  you  say,  but  by  birth  you  have  been  marked 
with  the  mark  of  Cain — oh !  I  know  the  injustice  of  my  words,  I 
only  speak  as  a  member  of  the  ruling  committee  of  the  New  Re- 
public. You  may  be  denounced  any  day.  There  are  many  who 
fancy  they  can  recognise  a  "  suspect  *'  they  meet  in  the  streets. 
Once  denounced,  you  are  lost,  for  you  cannot  deny  your  birth  and 
parentage.  Now  for  old  acquaintance'  sake  I  would  save  you.  I 
know  your  ability,  I  have  in  years  past  studied  your  character, 
you  have  served  too  in  the  army ;  men  like  you  are  wanted.  I 
want  them ;  I  am  engaged  in  reorganising  the  army.  Will  you 
serve  the  Republic  against  the  invaders  of  your  country  ? ' 

^  Monsieur,  I  was  prepared  to  ask  you  to  procure  for  me  a  post 
in  that  army,'  answered  La  Beauce. 

*  It  is  well,'  said  Camot,  glancing  sharply  at  him.  *  You  are 
then  a  Republican  ? ' 

*  If  you  ask  me  whether  I  approve  of  many  of  the  deeds  of  this 
Republic '  answered  the  Comte. 

*I  ask  no  such  thing,'  interrupted  Camot.  *No  one  can 
approve  all  the  deeds  of  a  popular  government.  I  only  ask,  are 
you  a  Republican  ?' 

*  In  the  abstract,  yes ! '  answered  La  Beauce. 

*  Good,'  said  Camot,  *  that  is  all  I  ask.  Keep  that  faith  and 
say  as  little  as  you  can.  Never  express  your  opinions  on  politics, 
and  above  all  of  politicians.  You  will  make  a  good  soldier  I  have 
no  doubt.     Are  you  married  ? ' 

*  I  am,'  said  the  Comte. 

^  Your  wife  and  children  shall  be  safe  while  you  are  away,  and 
you  yourself,  as  long  as  you  do  your  duty,  shall  be  protected. 
Now,  let  me  see.  When  can  you  join  the  army  ?  The  day  after 
to-morrow  ? ' 
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*I  will  leave  Paris  the  day  after  to-morrow,'  said  La  Beauce 
with  an  effort. 

*  That's  well,'  answered  the  other.  *  Write  now  the  address 
of  your  wife  and  the  name  under  which  she  lives.'  The  Comte 
wrote  as  requested.  Camot  glanced  at  the  paper.  He  then 
made  out  an  order  which  he  handed  to  La  Beauce.  *  This,'  he 
said,  *is  your  permit  or,  indeed,  order  to  join  the  army  under 
General  Dumouriez.  I  shall  be  there  before  you,  and  will  see 
you  get  a  captain's  command  at  once.  Be  zealous  and  silent; 
above  all  never  whisper  you  owe  your  appointment  to  your  old 
acquaintance.'  He  rose,  as  he  said  this,  with  a  smile,  and  held 
out  his  hand.  ^  No  thanks,'  he  added,  leading  La  Beauce  to  the 
door.  Then,  as  an  afterthought,  *  By  the  bye, '  your  name  is 
Chardon,  I  believe.' 

The  Comte  bowed  and,  full  of  confusion,  left  the  house.  The 
paper  he  held  in  his  hand  ordered  *  Captain  Chardon  to  join  the 
army  under  General  Dumouriez  as  captain  in  the  7  th  regiment  of 
cavalry ! ' 

The  interview  had  not  lasted  five  minutes !  La  Beauce  was 
quite  stunned  by  the  change  so  suddenly  wrought  in  his  life.  To 
alter  his  name  was  not  a  new  idea.  He  had  already  debated  in 
his  mind  the  advisability  of  sinking  his  aristocratic  identity.  But 
this  Camot  had  done  it  by  a  stroke  of  a  pen,  and  in  Captain 
Chardon,  of  the  7th  Cavalry,  he  hardly  recognised  himself.  Camot 
knew  he  had  served  a  time  in  the  royal  army,  he  knew,  none 
better,  that  he  had  a  head  to  command,  and  in  a  moment  he  had 
determined  to  use  him.  In  two  days !  Such  a  short  time !  His 
heart  leaped  with  pleasure  at  leaving  Paris  where  every  person 
he  met  seemed  a  spy  to  denounce  him,  where  every  day  things 
seemed  to  get  into  a  greater  and  more  chaotic  confusion,  and 
where  he  appeared  doomed  to  idleness  and  inaction !  Then  as  he 
drew  near  home  he  thought  of  Yirginie,  and  the  terror  in  which 
she  had  lived  since  their  departure  from  Chartres.  How  her  eyes 
watched  him  as  he  left  the  house,  and  what  glad  welcome  greeted 
him  on  his  safe  retum!  The  dangers  of  war!  Had  not  all 
soldiers  to  face  them,  and  did  not  the  greater  number  retum  safe 
and  sound  ?  What  were  these  dangers  to  those  of  Paris  ?  And 
as  he  walked  along,  he  held  his  head  erect,  and  fearlessly  looked 
each  passer-by  in  the  face,  feeling  that  he  was  a  man  again  I 

Virginie  was  eagerly  expecting  his  return.  When  he  told  her 
the  news  she  grew  pale,  but  there  was  no  faltering  in  her  voice 
as  she  congratulated  him,  no  hesitation  as  she  encouraged  him  in 
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his  determination.  Celim^ne  seemed,  indeed,  more  overcome, 
shedding  many  tears  at  the  idea  of  losing  her  cousin,  until  the 
boy  himself  began  to  howl  from  very  sympathy,  and  Virginie 
tamed  rather  sharply  on  her  and  said,  ^  Thou  shouldst  not  show 
thy  grief;  seest  thou  not  that  thou  causest  the  boy  to  cry  ? '  Then 
she  added  in  a  grave  voice,  'Is  it  not  for  his  safety  that  he 
leaves  us  ? ' 

When  Le  Blanc  joined  them  at  the  noonday  meal  and  heard 
the  news,  he  took  La  Beauce  by  the  hand  and  gripped  it  in  his 
fat  palms.  'Monsieur  le  Comte,'  he  whispered,  *you  may  depend 
on  me.'  And  the  son-in-law  knew  that  he  meant  what  he  said 
and  returned  the  friendly  clasp. 

Le  Blanc  strove  to  enliven  the  meal  with  many  a  cheery 
speech.  He  found  himself  driven,  as  he  had  been  on  that  fatal 
day  of  the  September  massacres,  to  joking  with  the  child,  and  he 
and  the  boy  laughed  and  talked  while  the  others  were  silent  and 
thoughtful.  When  the  meal  was  over,  he  drew  the  Comte  aside, 
and  whispered  in  his  ear : '  Monsieur  le  Comte  will  not  hesitate  to 
let  me  know  if  funds  are  necessary  to  fit  him  out.  I  am  but  a 
poor  atibergiate,  but  I  have  been  a  careful  man,  and  have  stowed 
away  a  goodly  sum,  which  I  need  not  say  is  quite  at  the  service 
of  my  Virginie's  husband.' 

La  Beauce  was  touched  at  the  good  fellow's  kindness.  '  Should 
I  require  anything  I  shall  not  scruple  to  trespass  on  your  kindness,' 
he  said.  '  Happily,  Virginie  has  the  sum  requisite  for  my  wants  ; 
meanwhile  remember  you  have  now  the  wife  of  Capitaine  Ghardon 
in  your  care.'  He  smiled  sadly  at  the  feeble  attempt  to  raise  a 
joke.     He  knew  he  was  right  to  go. 

At  that  moment  a  man's  gruff  voice  was  heard  at  the  door 
asking  for  Capitaine  Chardon,  and  Jean's  voice  was  heard  in  reply. 
Luckily  La  Beauce,  having  been  led  to  the  door  to  receive  Le 
Blanc's  confidences,  heard,  and  recognised  the  situation  at  once. 
He  threw  open  the  door  and  cried  angrily  to  Jean,  *  Imbecile,  let 
the  citoyen  enter ! ' 

Jean  stood  on  one  side  filled  with  astonishment,  and  a  man  in 
the  uniform  of  a  cavalry  soldier  with  enormous  moustachios,  and 
long  hair  plaited  on  each  side  of  his  head,  as  was  common  to  the 
revolutionary  army,  entered  the  room.  He  gave  a  military  salute  • 
*  Le  Capitaine  Chardon  ? ' 

*  Me  voici ! '  answered  the  Comte. 

'  A  despatch  from  the  Ministry  of  War,'  cried  the  soldier,  pro- 
ducing a  letter. 
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*  Give  it/  SAid  La  Beauce,  and,  taking  the  letter  from  the  man, 
he  broke  the  seal  and  retired  to  the  window  to  read  it. 

The  soldier  stood  at  attention  awaiting  the  answer.  Little 
Jacques,  having  gazed  some  time  at  him  with  astonishment  and 
delight,  now  toddled  to  him,  and  stood  in  front  of  him  inspecting 
his  accoutrements.  The  soldier  bore  the  scrutiny  with  indiflFerence 
for  some  time.  Gradually  the  stem  features  of  the  man  relaxed 
into  a  smile.  Virginie,  watching  the  scene,  now  came  forward. 
*J/o7i  bravBy  she  said,  *  wilt  thou  have  a  drink  of  wine  ? ' 

*  Willingly,'  said  the  soldier,  *  to  drink  the  health  of  the  little 
Gapitaine,  Madame  la  Capitaine.'  Virginie  filled  a  glass  from  the 
table  where  the  dejeuner  was  still  spread  and  gave  it  to  the  man. 
He  saluted  and  took  the  glass,  *  To  the  health  of  the  little  citoyen ! ' 
he  said,  and  drained  it  at  one  draught.  *  Jamidievuj  he  muttered, 
looking  at  the  empty  glass,  *  one  gets  not  wine  like  that  every  day.' 

*  To  what  regiment  do  you  belong  ? '  asked  Virginie. 

*  Seventh  Cavalry.'    . 

*  The  regiment  to  which  monsieur — my  husband,'  said  Virginie 
in  confusion,  having  nearly  said  his  name,  ^  is  appointed.' 

*  So  much  the  better,'  cried  the  man ;  ^  we  want  to  be  led. 
There  are  many  men  and  few  leaders,  or  we  should  not  have  run  as 
we  did  at  Dam  Martin ! ' 

*  You  were  in  the  Argonne  then  ?  ' 

^  Corbleu  !  and  at  Valmy,'  said  the  soldier  with  pride. 

*  Do  you  wish  to  get  back  ? ' 

*  I  like  not  Paris  and  these  'peiiis  avocatSy  said  the  soldier. 
La  Beauce,  having  read  the  despatch,  now  joined  the  little 

group.     *  This  letter,'  he  said,  *  mentions  that  there  is  a  detach- 
ment of  your  regiment  in  the  Champ  de  Mars.' 

*  True,  Gapitaine,'  answered  the  man. 

*  I  go  with  you  then,'  said  La  Beauce. 

*  By  command  I  have  brought  a  horse  for  the  Capitaine.' 

*  Descend  then,  and  wait  for  me.' 
The  man  saluted  and  left  the  room. 

Virginie  embraced  the  Gomte  and  cried,  *  Etienne,  I  breathe 
once  more  ;  with  comrades  such  as  that  you  will  be  happy.'  In 
truth  the  change  in  her  husband  was  already  very  marked :  the 
eye  flashed,  the  colour  mounted  to  his  cheek,  he  felt  a  man  again, 
and  not  the  skulking,  suspicious  animal  his  danger  had  forced 
him  to  appear.  He  told  Virginie  he  had  been  bid  by  the  Minister 
of  War  to  proceed  at  once  to  take  the  command  of  a  squadron  of 
the  7th  now  in  Paris,  and  as  soon  as  their  outfit  was  complete. 
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which,  the  despatch  said,  must  be  in  a  couple  of  days,  depart  with 
them  for  the  front.  He  kissed  his  wife  and  cousin  and,  arraying 
himself  in  a  pair  of  riding  boots  and  coat,  descended  the  stairs. 
At  the  door  he  found  the  corporal  with  another  trooper  and  spare 
horse,  on  which  he  leaped  and  cantered  away. 

It  was  late  when  he  returned.  When  Jean  opened  the  door, 
his  master  said  kindly  to  him,  *  I  was  sorry  to  have  spoken  so 
hardly  to  thee,  my  friend  ;  my  safety  depended  on  it.  I  am  now 
Capitaine  Chardon  remember.' 

Jean  bowed.  *  Monsieur  is  too  kind.  I  learn  that  monsieur 
is  about  to  go  to  the  war,  and  I  have  a  favour  to  ask.' 

*  What  is  it,  my  good  Jean  ? ' 

*  Monsieur,'  answered  Jean,  *  this  Paris  suits  me  not.  I  am  of 
no  use  to  madame  or  the  little  monsieur,  and  I  am  not  content. 
Will  monsieur  take  me  with  him  ?  ' 

^  Why,  Jean,  dost  thou  wish  to  be  a  soldier? ' 

*  I  wish  to  go  with  monsieur.  Madame  will,  I  am  sure,  be  glad 
to  have  some  one  with  you,'  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 

The  Comte  placed  his  hand  on  Jean's  shoulder.  He  well  under- 
stood Jean's  feelings. 

*  Thou  shalt  come,'  he  said.  '  Thou  wilt  make  a  good  dragoon, 
I  know  thou  canst  ride.'  He  then  passed  into  his  wife's  room, 
where  she  was  eagerly  expecting  his  return. 

The  next  two  days  were  busy  ones  for  the  Comte.  What  a 
blessed  change  to  him  after  the  forced  idleness  of  the  four  last 
months !  Even  Virginie  was  cheered,  in  spite  of  the  haunting 
idea  of  their  approaching  separation,  by  the  change  in  her  husband. 
With  his  uniform  La  Beauce  put  on  all  the  briskness  of  the  soldier. 
He  had  much  to  do  and  much  to  settle,  but  in  the  two  days 
allowed  all  was  done.  What  little  time  he  could  afford  to  spend 
with  his  family  was  not  passed  in  tears  and  grief.  The  two 
women  had  much  to  occupy  them  in  fitting  out  their  soldier. 
With  the  help  of  Louison,  and  by  much  hard  work,  they  ma- 
naged in  two  days  to  provide  him  with  all  those  comforts  which  a 
woman's  hands  can  only  supply.  By  an  heroic  effort  Virginie 
never  once  showed  her  husband  how  much  she  felt  his  departure, 
and  Celim^ne,  in  worthy  emulation,  managed  to  control  her  gene- 
rally demonstrative  feelings.  As  to  little  Jacques,  the  idea  that 
his  father  and  dear  Jean  were  going  to  be  soldiers  fired  him  with 
martial  ardour.  He  had  a  little  sword  too,  and  Louison  made  him 
a  little  helmet,  and  the  boy  spent  his  days  in  marshalling  the  fur- 
niture and  making  mimic  charges,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of 
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his  mother  and  cousin.  Not  even  on  the  last  evening  did  they 
break  down.  When  the  moment  of  parting  arrived,  Virginie  shed 
a  few  tears,  but  her  words  were  brave. 

*  God  bless  thee,  my  Etienne  ! '  she  said ;  *  thou  knowest  I  will 
pray  for  thee,  and  thou  wilt  be  fax  better  with  the  army  than  with 
us.  For  I  have  seen  thee  these  last  weeks,  and  I  have  known  how 
miserable  thou  hast  been.' 

*  Adieu,  Celim^ne ! '  cried  La  Beauce ;  *  thou  must  aid  Virginie 
to  watch  over  the  boy.  Come  here,  my  son.  Be  thou  a  brave  boy 
and  listen  to  all  thy  mother  says  to  thee,'  and  he  embraced  his  son. 

*  Thou  wilt  be  a  great  general  when  thou  retumest,'  said  the 
boy.  When  he  returned.  Who  could  tell  if  he  would  return?  But  he 
kissed  his  wife  once  more,  and  leaping  on  his  horse  rode  rapidly  off. 

The  little  family,  under  the  charge  of  Jacques  Le  Blanc,  drove 
out  to  the  Champs  de  Mars  to  see  the  brave  squadron  set  out  for 
the  war.  The  two  women,  even  then,  managed  to  suppress  their 
emotion  before  the  departing  hero.  Who  has  not  seen  such  sepa- 
rations and  x)artings  ?  Who  has  not  watched  the  pale  face  and 
tightly  compressed  lips  of  the  mother  or  wife  who  bids  adieu  to 
him  she  loves  ?  Who  cannot  feel  for  them  ?  Let  the  trumpets 
bray  out  their  loudest !  Drown  the  sobs  of  the  women.  On,  brave 
men.  By  the  right  forward!  and  they  rattle  on — whither?  God 
only  knows  !    The  prayers  of  those  they  leave  behind  go  with  them. 

The  squadron  the  Comte  de  la  Beauce  led  was  a  rough-looking 
lot  to  the  eye  of  the  accomplished  soldier.  They  had  little  of  the 
glitter  and  splendour  of  royal  troops.  But  they  were  strong,  stern 
men,  hardened  by  toil,  and  fired  with  the  love  of  country,  fit 
men  to  be  formed  into  the  conquerors  of  Europe  under  a  lucky 
commander.  Among  them  rode  one  gaunt,  hard-featured  private, 
who  as  they  passed  Virginie  and  her  family  glanced  at  them  with 
glistening  eye.  So  selfish  is  love,  that  Virginie,  full  of  her  hus- 
band, would  not  have  seen  him,  had  not  the  quick  eye  of  the 
child  recognised  his  old  playmate.  *  See ! '  he  cried,  *  see  dearJean ! '. 
and  he  waved  his  little  cap  to  his  friend.  Virginie  blushed  at  her 
forgetfulness,  and  waved  her  hand  too,  and  Celim^ne  kissed  her 
dainty  fingers  to  the  rough  soldier.  *  Gamarade^  said  the  soldier 
next  to  him,  *  thou  hast  a  bonne  fortune ;  diable!  they  are  both 
handsome  women.' '  Chut !'  cried  the  corporal,  *  they  are  Madame  la 
Capitaine  and  her  sister.'  Jean  answered  not,  but  he  fixed  his  eye 
on  his  captain  and  determined  to  earn  the  thanks  of  her  he  idolised. 

So  these  two  rode  forth  to  the  war. 

(To  be  continued. ) 
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The 
Art  and  Mystery  of  Collaboration. 


IT  may  be  said  that  curiosity  is  the  only  useful  vice,  since 
without  it  there  would  be  neither  discovery  nor  invention 
and  curiosity  it  is  which  lends  interest  to  many  a  book  written  in 
collaboration,  the  reader  being  less  concerned  about  the  merits  of 
the  work  than  he  is  with  guessing  at  the  respective  shares  of  the 
associated  authors.  To  many  of  us  a  novel  by  two  writers  is 
merely  a  puzzle,  and  we  seek  to  solve  the  enigma  of  its  double 
authorship,  accepting  it  as  a  nut  to  crack  even  when  the  kernel 
is  little  likely  to  be  more  digestible  than  the  shell.  Before  a  play 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  or  a  novel  of  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian 
not  a  few  find  themselves  asking  a  double  question.  First,  *  what 
was  the  part  of  each  partner  in  the  writing  of  the  book  ? '  And, 
second,  *  how  is  it  possible  for  two  men  to  be  concerned  in  the 
making  of  one  work  ? ' 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  can  hardly  ever  be  given ; 
even  the  collaborators  themselves  are  at  a  loss  to  specify  their  own 
contributions.  When  two  men  have  worked  together  honestly 
and  heartily  in  the  inventing,  the  developing,  the  constructing, 
the  writing,  and  the  revising  of  a  book  or  a  play,  it  is  often 
impossible  for  either  partner  to  pick  out  his  own  share ;  certain 
things  he  may  recognise  as  his  own,  and  certain  other  things  he 
may  credit  frankly  to  his  ally ;  but  the  rest  was  the  result  of  the 
collaboration  itself,  contributed  by  both  parties  together  and  not 
by  either  separately.  To  explain  this  more  in  detail  calls  for  an 
answer  to  the  second  question,  and  requires  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  principle  of  collaboration,  and  a  tentative  explanation 
of  the  manner  in  which  two  men  may  write  one  book. 

I  confine  myself  to  a  discussion  of  literary  partnerships,  because 
in  literature  collaboration  is  more  complete,  more  intimate  than 
it  is  in  the  other  arts.  When  an  architect  aids  a  sculptor,  when 
Mr.  Stamford  White,  for  instance,  plans  the  mounting  of  the 
*  Lincoln '  or  the  *  Farragut '  of  Mr.  Saint  Gaudens,  the  respective 
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shares  of  each  artist  may  be  determined  with  precision.  So  it  is 
also  when  we  find  Eubens  painting  the  figures  in  a  landscape  of 
Snyders.  Nor  are  we  under  any  doubt  as  to  the  contribution  of 
each  collaborator  when  we  hear  an  operetta  by  Jlr.  Gilbert  and 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  ;  we  know  that  one  wrote  the  words  and  the 
other  the  music,  and  the  division  of  labour  does  not  seem 
unnatural,  although  it  is  not  necessary;  Wagner,  for  example, 
composed  the  score  to  his  own  book.  But  no  one  is  puzzled  by 
the  White-Saint-Gaudens  combination,  the  Rubens-Snyders,  or 
the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  as  most  of  us  are,  for  example,  by  the 
alliance  of  Charles  Dickens  and  Wilkie  Collins  in  the  writing  of 
No  Thoroughfare. 

If  the  doubt  is  great  before  a  novelette  composed  by  two  authors 
of  individualities  as  distinct  as  those  of  Dickens  and  of  Collins, 
how  much  greater  may  it  be  before  books  written  by  more  than 
two  partners.  Not  long  ago,  four  clever  American  story-tellers 
co-operated  in  writing  a  satirical  tale.  The  King^s  Men  ;  and 
years  before  four  brilliant  French  writers,  Mme.  de  Girardin, 
Gautier,  Sandeau  and  M^ry,  had  set  them  the  example  by  com- 
posing that  epistolary  romance  La  Croix  de  Bemy,  There  is 
an  English  story  in  six  chapters  by  six  authors,  among  whom 
were  the  younger  Hood,  the  late  T.  W.  Eobertson,  and  Mr.  W.  S. 
Gilbert ;  and  there  is  an  American  story  happily  entitled,  Six  of 
Oney  by  Half-a-dozen  of  the  Other — Mrs.  Stowe  being  among  the 
half-dozen. 

Six  authors  for  a  single  story,  or  even  four,  may  seem  to  some 
a  woeful  waste  of  effort,  and  so,  no  doubt,  it  is ;  but  I  have  found 
recorded  cases  of  more  extravagant  prodigality.  In  France,  an 
association  of  three  or  four  in  the  authorship  of  a  farce  is  not  at 
all  uncommon ;  and  it  is  there  that  collaboration  has  been  carried 
to  its  most  absurd  extreme.  M.  Jules  Goizet,  in  his  curious 
Hiatoire  Anecdotique  de  la  Collaboration  au  Theatre  (Paris, 
1867),  mentions  a  one-act  play  which  was  performed  in  Paris  in 
1811,  and  which  was  the  work  of  twenty-four  dramatists;  and  he 
records  the  production  in  1834,  and  also  in  Paris,  of  another  one- 
act  play,  which  was  prepared  for  a  benefit  of  the  Dramatic 
Authors'  Society,  and  which  had  no  fewer  than  thirty-six  authors. 
This  suggests  an  intellectual  poverty  as  barren  as  that  once 
satirised  by  Chamfort  in  Prussia,  when,  after  he  had  said  a  good 
thing,  he  saw  the  others  talking  it  over  at  the  end  of  the  table  ; 
*See  those  Germans,'  he  cried,  *  clubbing  together  to  take  a 
joke.' 
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For  the  most  part  these  combination  ventures  are  mere 
curiosities  of  literature.  Nothing  of  real  value  is  likely  to  be 
manufactured  by  a  joint  stock  company  of  unlimited  authorship. 
The  literary  partnerships  whose  paper  sells  on  'Change  at  par 
have  but  two  members.  It  is  this  association  of  two,  and  of  two 
only,  to  which  we  refer  generally  when  we  speak  of  collaboration. 
In  fact,  literary  collaboration  might  be  defined,  fairly  enough,  as 
*  the  union  of  two  writers  for  the  production  of  one  book.'  This 
is,  of  a  truth,  the  only  collaboration  worthy  of  serious  criticism, 
the  only  one  really  pregnant  and  vital. 

Like  any  other  partnership,  a  collaboration  is  unsatisfactory 
and  unsuccessful  unless  it  is  founded  on  mutual  esteem.  The 
partners  must  have  sympathy  for  each  other,  and  respect.  Each 
must  be  tolerant  of  the  other  s  opinions.  Each  must  be  ready  to 
yield  a  point  when  need  be.  In  all  associations  there  must  be 
concessions  from  one  to  the  other.  These  are  the  negative  quali- 
ties of  a  good  collaborator ;  and  chief  among  the  positive  necessi- 
ties is  the  willingness  of  each  to  do  his  full  share  of  the  work.  A 
French  wit  has  declared  that  the  happiest  marriages  are  those  in 
which  one  is  loved  and  the  other  lets  himself  (or  herself)  be  loved. 
Ciollaboration  is  a  sort  of  marriage,  but  the  witticism  does  not  here 
hold  true,  although  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  recently  declared  that  in 
most  collaborations  one  man  did  all  the  work  while  the  other  man 
looked  on.  No  doubt  this  happens  now  and  again,  but  a  partner- 
ship of  this  kind  is  not  likely  to  last  long.  Mr.  Lang  has  also 
quoted  from  the  Souvenirs  Dramatiques  of  the  elder  Dumas  an 
opinion  of  that  most  delightful  of  romancers,  to  the  efifect  that 
when  two  men  are  at  work  together  *  one  is  always  the  dupe,  and 
he  is  the  man  of  talent.' 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  controvert  the  testimony  of  the 
great  Dumas  by  the  exhibits  in  his  own  case.  Of  all  the  mighty 
mass  of  Dumas's  work,  what  survives  now,  a  score  of  years  after 
his  death,  and  what  bids  fair  to  survive  at  least  three  score  and 
ten  years  longer,  are  two  or  three  cycles  of  brilliant  and  exciting 
narratives :  Monte  Criato,  the  Three  Musketeers^  with  its  sequels, 
the  stories  of  which  Chicot  is  the  hero ;  and  of  these  every  one 
was  written  in  collaboration  with  M.  Auguste  Maquet. 

Scribe  is  perhaps  the  only  contemporary  author  who  rivalled 
Dumas  in  fecundity  and  in  popularity;  and  Scribe's  evidence 
contradicts  Dumas's,  although  both  were  persistent  collaborators. 
Of  all  the  hundred  of  Scribe's  plays,  scarce  half-a-dozen  were 
written  by  him  unaided.     When  he  collected  his  writings  into  a 
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uniform  edition,  he  dedicated  this  to  his  many  collaborators;  and 
he  declared  that  while  the  few  works  he  had  composed  alone  were 
hard  labour,  those  which  he  had  done  in  partnership  were  a 
pleasure.  And  we  know  from  M.  Legouve,  one  of  Scribe's  asso- 
ciates, that  Scribe  generally  preferred  to  do  all  the  mere  writing 
himself.  The  late  Eugene  Labiche,  almost  as  prolific  a  play- 
wright as  Scribe  and  quite  as  popular,  did  nothing  except  with  a 
partner ;  and  he,  so  we  are  told  by  M.  Augier,  who  once  composed 
a  comedy  with  him,  also  liked  to  do  all  the  actual  writing. 

In  a  genuine  collaboration,  when  the  joint  work  is  a  true 
chemical  union  and  not  a  mere  mechanical  mixture,  it  matters 
little  who  holds  the  pen.  The  main  advantage  of  a  literary 
partnership  is  in  the  thorough  discussion  of  the  central  idea  and 
of  its  presentation  in  every  possible  aspect.  Art  and  genius,  so 
Voltaire  asserted,  consist  in  finding  all  that  is  in  one's  subject, 
and  in  not  seeking  outside  of  it.  When  a  situation  has  been 
talked  over  thoroughly  and  traced  out  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
and  when  a  character  has  been  considered  from  every  angle  and 
developed  to  its  inevitable  end,  nine-tenths  of  the  task  is  accom- 
plished. The  putting  down  on  paper  of  the  situation  and  the 
character  is  but  the  clothing  of  a  babe  already  alive  and  kicking. 

Perhaps  the  unity  of  impression  which  we  get  from  some  books 
written  in  partnership  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  writing  was 
always  the  work  of  the  same  partner.  Scribe,  for  example,  was 
not  an  author  of  salient  individuality,  but  the  plays  which  bear 
his  name  are  unmistakably  his  handiwork.  Labiche  also,  like 
Scribe,  was  ready  to  collaborate  with  anybody  and  everybody ;  but 
his  trade-mark  is  woven  into  the  texture  of  every  play  that  bears 
his  name.  It  is  understood  that  the  tales  of  MM.  Erckmann- 
Chatrian  are  written  out  by  M.  Erckmann  and  revised  by  M. 
Chatrian.  I  have  heard,  on  what  authority  I  cannot  say,  that 
of  the  long  series  of  stories  bearing  the  name  of  Besant  and 
Bice,  all  that  the  late  James  Bice  actually  wrote  with  his  own 
pen  was  the  first  chapter  or  two  of  their  first  book,  Ready  Money 
MoHiboy.  This  assertion,  whether  well  founded  or  not,  gains 
colour  of  truth  from  the  striking  similarity  of  style,  not  to  call  it 
identity,  of  the  Besant  and  Bice  novels  with  the  novels  of  the  ^ 
surviving  member  of  the  partnership.  Yet,  if  one  may  judge  by 
the  preface  he  has  prefixed  to  the  library  edition  of  Beady  Money 
Mortiboyt  Mr.  Besant  would  be  the  last  one  to  deny  that  Mr. 
Bice  was  a  full  partner  in  the  firm,  bearing  an  equal  share  in  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day.    Comparing  the  novels  of  dual 
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authorship  with  those  of  the  survivor  alone,  it  is  perhaps  possible 
to  ascribe  to  Mr.  Bice  a  fancy  for  foreign  characters  and  a  faculty 
of  rendering  them  vigorously,  a  curious  scent  for  actual  oddity,  a 
bolder  handling  than  Mr.  Besant's,  and  a  stronger  fondness  for 
dramatic  incident,  not  to  say  melodramatic.  The  joint  novels 
have  a  certain  kinship  to  the  virile  tales  of  Charles  Beade ;  but 
little  trace  of  this  family  likeness  is  to  be  found  in  the  later 
works  of  Mr.  Besant  alone,  whose  manner  is  gentler  and  more 
caressing,  with  a  more  delicate  humour  and  a  subtler  flavour  of 
irony. 

But  any  endeavour  to  sift  out  the  contribution  of  one  colla- 
borator from  that  of  his  fellow  is  futile — if  the  union  has  been  a 
true  marriage.  It  leads  to  the  splitting  of  hairs  and  to  the 
building  of  more  than  one  hypothesis  on  the  point  of  a  single 
needle — surely  as  idle  a  task  as  any  ever  attempted  by  a  Shak- 
sperian  commentator.  I  doubt,  indeed,  if  this  effort  Ho  go 
behind  the  returns ' — to  use  an  Americanism  as  expressive  as  an 
Americanism  ought  to  be — is  even  permissible,  except  possibly 
after  the  partnership  is  dissolved.  Under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  the  inquiry  is  little  likely  to  be  profitable.  Who 
shall  declare  whether  the  father  or  the  mother  is  the  real  parent 
of  a  child? 

It  is  interesting,  no  doubt,  and  often  instructive  to  note  the 
influence  of  two  authors  on  each  other ;  to  consider  the  eflfect  of 
the  combination  of  their  diverse  talents  and  temperaments ;  to 
discover  how  the  genius  of  one  conflicts  with  that  of  the  other  or 
complements  it ;  to  observe  how  at  one  point  the  strength  of  A 
reinforces  the  weakness  of  B,  and  how  at  another  point  the  finer 
taste  of  B  adroitly  curbs  the  more  exuberant  energy  of  A ;  and 
to  remark  how  the  conjunction  of  two  men  of  like  minds  and  of 
equally  ardent  convictions  sometimes  will  result  in  a  work  harsher 
and  more  strenuous  than  either  would  produce  alone. 

For  curious  investigation  of  this  sort  there  is  no  lack  of 
material,  since  collaboration  has  been  attractive  to  not  a  few  of 
the  foremost  tigures  in  the  history  of  literature.  The  list  includes 
not  only  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  among  the  mighty  Elizabethans, 
but  Shakspere  and  almost  every  one  of  his  fellow  dramatists — 
not  only  Corneille,  Moliere  and  Bacine,  but  almost  every  other 
notable  name  in  the  history  of  the  French  theatre.  Cervantes 
and  Calderon  and  Lope  de  Vega  took  partners  in  Spain ;  and  in 
Germany  Schiller  and  Goethe  worked  together.  In  Great 
Britain  Addison  and  Steele  united'  in  the  Spectator^  and  in  the 
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United  States  Irving  and  Paulding  combined  in  Salnuigundi, 
as  did  Drake  and  Halleck  in  the  Croakers. 

The  list  might  be  extended  almost  indefinitely,  but  it  is  long 
enough  to  allow  of  one  observation — an  observation  sufficiently 
obvious.  It  is  that  no  great  poem  has  ever  been  written  by  two 
men  together,  nor  any  really  great  novel.  Collaboration  has  served 
the  cause  of  periodical  literature.  But  it  has  been  most  frequent 
and  most  fertile  among  dramatists.  We  ask  why  this  is — and  the 
answer  is  ready.  It  is  because  a  play  calls  primarily  for  fore- 
thought, ingenuity,  construction  and  compression,  in  the  attaining 
of  which  two  heads  are  indubitably  better  than  one.  And  here 
we  are  nigh  to  laying  hold  on  the  root  of  the  matter.  Here  we 
have  ready  to  hand  what  may  help  toward  a  definition  of  the 
possibilities  and  of  the  limitations  of  literary  partnership. 

Collaboration  fails  to  satisfy  when  there  is  need  of  profound 
meditation,  of  solemn  self-interrogation,  or  of  lofty  imagination 
lifting  itself  freely  toward  the  twin-peaks  of  Parnassus.  Where 
there  may  be  a  joy  in  the  power  of  nnexpected  expansion,  and 
where  there  may  be  a  charm  of  veiled  beauty,  vague  and  fleeting, 
visible  at  a  glimpse  only  and  intangible  always,  two  men  would 
be  each  in  the  other's  way.  In  the  eflFort  to  fix  these  fugitive 
graces  they  would  but  trip  over  each  other's  heels.  A  task  of 
this  delicacy  belongs  of  right  to  the  lonely  student  in  the  silent 
watches  of  the  night,  or  in  solitary  walks  under  the  greenwood 
tree  and  far  from  the  madding  crowd. 

Collaboration  succeeds  most  abundantly  where  clearness  is 
needed,  where  precision,  skill,  and  logic  are  looked  for,  where  we 
expect  simplicity  of  motive,  sharpness  of  outline,  ingenuity  of 
construction  and  cleverness  of  effect.  Collaboration  may  be  a 
potent  coadjutor  wherever  technic  is  a  pleasure  for  its  own  sake: — 
and  the  sense  of  art  is  dull  in  a  time  or  in  a  place  which  does  not 
delight  in  sound  workmanship  and  in  the  adroit  devices  of  a 
loving  craftsman.  Perhaps,  indeed,  collaboration  may  tend — or, 
at  least,  it  may  be  tempted  now  and  again — to  sacrifice  matter  to 
manner.  Those  enamoured  of  technic  may  consider  rather  the 
excellence  of  the  form  than  the  value  of  the  fact  upon  which  their 
art  is  to  be  exercised.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is 
any  real  danger  to  literature  in  a  craving  for  the  utmost  technical 
skill. 

In  much  of  Byron's  work  Matthew  Arnold  found  *  neither 
deliberate  scientific  construction,  nor  yet  the  instinctive  artistic 
creation  of  poetic  wholes.'     Accidental  excellence,  an  intuitive 
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attaining  of  the  ideal,  the  instinctive  artistic  creation  of  poetic 
wholes,  is  not  to  be  expected  from  a  partnership — indeed,  is  hardly 
possible  to  it.  But  a  partnership  is  likely  to  attempt  deliberate 
snentific  construction  owing  to  the  mutual  criticism  of  the  joint 
authors;  and  by  collaboration  the  principles  of  scientific  con- 
struction are  conveyed  from  one  to  another  to  the  advancement 
of  the  art  itself  and  to  the  unmistakable  improvement  of  the  mere 
journeyman  work  of  the  average  man  of  letters.  For  example, 
many  even  of  the  best  English  novels  seem  formless  when  com- 
pared with  the  masterly  structure  of  any  good  French  story ;  and 
perhaps  the  habit  of  collaboration  which  obtains  in  France  is  partly 
to  be  praised  for  this. 

All  things  have  the  defect  of  their  qualities  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  their  defects.  Collaboration  may  be  considered  as  a 
labour-saving  device;  and,  like  other  labour-saving  devices,  it 
sometimes  results  in  a  loss  of  individuality.  One  is  inclined  to 
suspect  a  lack  of  spontaneity  in  the  works  which  two  authors 
have  written  together,  and  in  which  we  are  likely  to  find  polish, 
finish,  and  perfection  of  mechanism.  To  call  the  result  of 
collaboration  often  over-laboured,  or  to  condemn  it  as  cut-and- 
dried,  would  be  to  express  with  unduly  brutal  frankness  the 
criticism  it  is  best  merely  to  suggest.  By  the  very  fact  of  a 
partnership  with  its  talking  over,  its  searching  discussion,  its 
untiring  pursuit  of  the  idea  into  the  most  remote  fastnesses,  there 
naay  be  an  over-sharpness  of  outline,  a  deprivation  of  that  vague- 
ness of  contour  not  seldom  strangely  fascinating. 

No  doubt  in  the  work  of  two  men  there  is  a  loss  of  the  unex- 
pected, and  the  story  must  of  necessity  move  straight  forward  by 
the  shortest  road,  not  lingering  by  the  wayside  in  hope  of  wind- 
falls. There  is  less  chance  of  unforeseen  developments  suggesting 
themselves  as  the  pen  speeds  on  its  way  across  the  paper — and 
every  writer  knows  how  the  pen  often  runs  away  with  him  *  across 
country'  and  over  many  a  five-barred  gate  which  he  had  never 
intended  to  take :  but  as  there  is  less  chance  of  the  unforeseen, 
80  is  there  also  less  chance  that  the  unforeseen  will  be  worth 
having.  Above  all  is  there  far  less  likelihood  of  the  writer's 
suddenly  finding  himself  up  a  blind-alley  with  a  sign  of  No 
Thoroughfare  staring  him  in  the  face.  It  has  been  objected  that 
in  books  prepared  in  partnership  even  the  writing  is  hard  and 
arid,  as  though  each  writer  were  working  on  a  foreign  suggestion 
and  lacking  the  freedom  with  which  a  man  may  treat  his  own 
invention.     If  a  writer  feels  thus,  the  partnership  is  unprofitable 
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and  unnatural,  and  he  liad  best  get  a  divorce  as  soon  as  naay  be. 
In  a  genuine  collaboration  each  of  the  parties  thereto  ought  to 
have  so  far  contributed  to  the  story  that  he  can  consider  every 
incident  to  be  his,  and  his  the  whole  work  when  it  is  completed. 

As  it  happens  there  is  one  department  of  literature  in  which 
the  defect  of  collaboration  almost  becomes  a  quality.  For  a  drama 
aeliberate  scientific  construction  is  absolutely  essential.  In  play- 
making  an  author  must  know  the  last  word  before  he  sets  down 
the  first.  From  the  rigid  limitations  of  time  and  space  there  is 
no  room  on  the  stage  for  unexpected  development.  Voltaire  tells 
us  that  there  were  misers  before  the  invention  of  money ;  and  no 
doubt  there  were  literary  partnerships  before  the  first  playhouse 
was  built.  But  the  value  of  collaboration  to  the  playwright  has  been 
instinctively  recognised  whenever  and  wherever  the  theatre  has 
flourished  most  abundantly ;  and  as  soon  as  the  dramas  of  a  country 
are  of  domestic  manufacture,  and  cease  to  be  mainly  imported 
from  abroad,  the  playmakers  take  to  collaboration  intuitively. 

In  Spain,  when  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon  and  Cervantes 
were  writing  for  the  stage,  they  had  partners  and  pupils.  In 
England  there  was  scarce  one  of  all  the  marvellous  company  of  the 
Elizabethan  dramatists  who  did  not  join  hands  in  the  making  of 
plays.  Fletcher,  for  example,  wrote  with  Massinger  even  while 
Beaumont  was  alive.  Chapman  had  for  associates  Marston,  and 
Shirley,  and  Ben  Jonson.  Dekker  worked  in  partnership  with 
Ford,  Webster,  Massinger,  and  Middleton;  while  Middleton 
combined  with  Dekker,  Fletcher,  Rowley,  and  Ben  Jonson. 

In  France,  a  country  where  the  true  principles  of  the  play- 
maker's  art  are  most  thoroughly  understood,  Eotrou  and  Corneille 
worked  together  with  three  others  on  five-act  tragedies  barely 
outlined  by  Cardinal  Eichelieu.  Corneille  and  Qainault  aided 
Moliere  in  the  writing  of  PaychL  Boileau  and  La  Fontaine  and 
other  friends  helped  Racine  to  complete  the  Plaideurs.  In  the 
present  century,  when  the  supremacy  of  the  French  drama  is 
again  indisputable,  many  of  the  best  plays  are  due  to  collabora- 
tion. Scribe  and  M.  Legouve  wrote  together  A  drienne  Lecouvreur 
and  the  Bataille  dea  Dames,  MM.  Meilhac  and  Halevy  were  joint 
authors  of  Frou-frou  (that  poignant  picture  of  the  disadvantages 
of  self-sacrifice)  and  of  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Gerolstein  (that 
bold  and  brilliant  satire  of  imperial  misrule).  Emile  Augier,  to 
my  mind  the  most  wholesome  and  the  most  manly  dramatist  of 
our  day,  joined  Jules  Sandeau  in  composing  the  Gendre  de 
Mn  PoirieVf  the  strongest  comedy  of  the  century. 
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Scribe  and  Augier  and  Sandeau,  M.  Legouv6,  M.  Meilhac  and 
M.  Hal6vy,  are  all  men  of  fine  talents  and  of  varied  accomplish- 
ments in  letters;  they  are  individually  the  authors  of  many 
another  drama;  but  no  one  of  these  other  pieces  attains  the 
stature  of  the  co-operative  plays  or  even  approaches  the  standard 
thus  set.  Nothing  else  of  Scribe's  is  as  human  and  as  pathetic  as 
Adrienne  LecouvreuVj  and  nothing  else  of  M.  Legouve's  is  as 
skilful.  Since  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership  of  MM.  Meilhac 
and  Halevy  they  have  each  written  alone;  M.  Halevy's  Abbe 
Constantin  is  a  charming  idyll,  and  M.  Meilhac's  Dicori  is 
delicately  humorous;  but  where  is  the  underlying  strength 
which  sustains  Frovrfrou?  where  is  the  exuberant  comic  force 
of  Tricoche  et  Cacolet  ?  where  is  the  disintegrating  irony  of  the 
Belle  Hilene?  Here  collaboration  has  proved  itself.  Here  union 
has  produced  work  finer  and  higher  than  was  apparently  possible 
to  either  author  alone.  More  often  than  not  collaboration  seems 
accidental,  and  its  results  are  not  the  works  by  which  we  rank 
either  of  its  writers.  We  do  not  think  of  Charles  Dickens  chiefly 
as  the  author  of  No  Thoroughfarej  nor  is  No  Thoroughfare  the 
book  by  which  we  judge  Wilkie  Collins.  But  Adrienne  Lecouvreur 
is  the  finest  play  on  the  list  of  either  Scribe's  works  or  of 
M.  Legouve's,  and  Frou-frou  is  the  one  comedy  of  MM,  Meilhac 
and  Halevy  likely  to  survive. 

France  is  the  country  with  the  most  vigorous  dramatic 
literature,  and  France  is  the  country  where  collaboration  is  the 
most  frequent.  The  two  facts  are  to  be  set  down  together, 
without  a  forced  suggestion  that  either  is  a  consequence  of  the 
other.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  again  that  in  any  country  where 
there  is  a  revival  of  the  drama  collaboration  is  likely  to  become 
common  at  once.  In  Germany  just  now,  for  example,  there  is  a 
promising  school  of  comedy  writers — and  they  are  combining  one 
with  another.  In  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States  there 
are  signs  of  dramatic  growth ;  and  very  obviously  there  has  been 
an  enormous  improvement  in  the  past  few  years.  A  comparison 
of  the  original  plays  written  in  our  language  twenty-five  years 
ago  with  those  now  so  written  is  most  encouraging.  It  may  seem 
a  little  like  that  circular  argument — which  is  as  daugerous  as  a 
circular  saw — but  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  causes  of  imme- 
diate hopefulness  for  the  drama  in  our  language  is  the  prevalence 
of  collaboration  in  England  and  in  America — for  by  such  partner- 
ships the  principles  of  play- making  are  spread  abroad.  *We 
l^am  of  our  contemporaries/  s^id  Emerson,  *wh^t  they  know, 
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without  effort,  and  almost  through  the  pores  of  the  skin,'     Now, 
a  collaborator  must  needs  be  the  closest  of  contemporaries. 

With  Charles  Eeade,  Tom  Taylor  composed  Masks  and  Faces^ 
an  artificial  comedy  of  undeniable  efiFect ;  and  with  Mr.  A.  W. 
Dubourg  he  wrote  Kew  Men  and  Old  Acres,  a  comedy  also 
artificial,  but  more  closely  akin  to  modem  life.  With  Palgrave 
Simpson,  Mr.  Herman  Merivale  prepared  a  moving  romantic 
drama,  All  for  Her,  and  with  Mr.  F.  C.  Grove  he  wrote  a  brilliant 
comedy,  Forget-Me-NoL  To  collaboration  again  is  due  the 
Silver  King,  the  best  of  recent  English  dramas.  And  collabora- 
tion, alas !  is  also  to  be  credited  with  the  most  of  the  latest 
machine-made  British  melodramas,  plays  which  may  bear  the 
signatures  of  any  two  of  half-a-dozen  contemporary  playwrights 
— which  reveal  a  most  extraordinary  likeness,  one  to  the  other,  as 
though  they  had  each  been  cut  from  the  same  roll  of  goods  in 
lengths  io  suit  the  purchaser — and  in  which  the  pattern  is 
always  a  variation  of  a  single  theme,  the  revengeful  pursuit  of 
an  exemplary  good  man  by  an  indefatigable  bad  man. 

In  America  thfere  is  also  an  evident  tendency  toward  co- 
operation, as  there  has  been  a  distinct  improvement  in  the 
technic  of  play-writing.  Mr.  Bronson  Howard  has  told  us  that 
he  had  a  silent  partner  in  revising  his  Banker's  DaugKtei\  known 
in  England  as  the  Old  Love  and  the  New.  To  the  novice  in  the 
theatre  the  aid  of  the  expert  is  invaluable.  When  Mrs.  Hodgson 
Burnett  desired  to  make  a  play  out  of  her  little  tale  of 
*  Esmeralda,'  she  consulted  counsel  learned  in  the  law  of  dramatic 
construction,  Mr.  William  Gillette,  by  whose  aid  the  comedy  of 
Young  Folk's  Ways  was  written.  If  the  poetic  drama  has  any 
future  on  our  stage,  it  must  owe  this  in  a  measure  to  collabora- 
tion, for  the  technic  of  the  theatre  is  nowadays  very  elaborate, 
and  few  bards  are  likely  to  master  it  satisfactorily.  But  if  the 
poet  will  frankly  join  hands  with  the  practical  playwright,  there 
is  a  hopeful  possibility  of  success.  Had  Browning  taken  advice 
before  he  finally  fixed  on  his  action,  and  while  the  form  was  yet 
fluid,  A  Blot  in  the  Scutcheon  might  have  been  made  a  great 
acting  play.  It  is  while  a  drama  is  still  malleable  that  the  aid 
of  the  expert  is  invaluable. 

The  assistance  which  Dumas  received  from  his  frequent  asso- 
ciates was  not  of  this  kind ;  it  was  not  the  co-operation  of  an 
expert  partner  but  rather  that  of  a  useful  apprentice.  The  chief 
of  these  collaborators  was  the  late  Auguste  Maquet,  with  whom 
Dumas  would  block  out  the  plot,  and  to  whom  he  would  entrust 
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all  the  toilsome  detail  of  investigation  and  verification.  Edmond 
About  once  caught  Dumas  red-handed  in  the  very  act  of  collabo- 
ration, and  from  his  account  it  appears  that  Maquet  had  set  down 
in  black  and  white  the  outline  of  the  story  as  they  had  developed 
it  together,  incorporating,  doubtless,  his  own  suggestions  and  the 
result  of  his  historic  research.  This  outline  was  contained  on 
little  squares  of  paper,  and  each  of  these  little  squares  Dumas 
was  amplifying  into  a  large  sheet  of  manuscript  in  his  own  fine 
handwriting. 

Thackeray  answered  the  accusation  that  Dumas  did  not  write 
all  his  own  works  by  asking,  *  Does  not  the  chief  cook  have  aide% 
under  him?  Did  not  Eubens'  pupils  paint  on  his  canvases  ? ' 
Then — it  is  in  one  of  the  most  delightful  passages  of  the  always 
delightful  *  Roundabout  Papers' — he  declares  that  he  himself 
would  like  a  competent,  respectable,  and  rapid  clerk,  to  whom  he 
might  say,  *  Mr.  Jones,  if  you  please,  the  Archbishop  must  die 
this  morning  in  about  five  pages.  Turn  to  article  "  Dropsy  "  (or 
what  you  will)  in  Encyclopaedia.  Take  care  there  are  no  medical 
blunders  in  his  death.  Group  his  daughters,  physicians,  and 
chaplains  round  him.  In  Wales's  "  London,"  letter  B,  third  shelf, 
you  will  find  an  account  of  Lambeth,  and  some  prints  of 
the  place.  Colour,  in  with  local  colouring.  The  daughter  will 
come  down  and  speak  to  her  lover  in  his  wherry  at  Lambeth 
Stairs.'  *  Jones  (an  intelligent  young  man)  examines  the  medical, 
historical,  topographical  books  necessary ;  his  chief  points  out  to 
him  in  Jeremy  Taylor  (fol.  London,  MDCLV.)  a  few  remarks, 
such  as  might  befit  a  dear  old  archbishop  departing  this  life. 
When  I  come  back  to  dress  for  dinner  the  archbishop  is  dead  on 
my  table  in  five  pages ;  medicine,  topography,  theology,  all  right, 
and  Jones  has  gone  home  to  his  family  some  hours.'  This  was 
Thackeray's  whimsical  suggestion;  but  if  he  had  ventured  to 
adopt  it  himself,  I  fear  we  should  have  been  able  to  distinguish 
the  'prentice  hand  from  the  fine  round  sweep  of  the  master. 

This  paper  is,  perhaps,  rather  a  consideration  of  the  principle 
of  collaboration  than  an  explanation  of  its  methods.  To  point 
out  the  departments  of  literature  in  which  collaboration  may  be 
of  advantage  and  to  indicate  its  more  apparent  limitations  have 
been  my  objects,  and  I  have  postponed  as  long  as  I  could  any 
attempt  to  explain  '  how  it  is  done.'  Such  an  explanation  is  at 
best  but  a  doubtful  possibility. 

Perhaps  the  first  requisite  is  a  sympathy  between  the  two 
partners  not  sufficient  to  make  them  survey  life  from  the  same 
point  of  view,  but  yet  enough  to  make  them  respect  each  other's 
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suggestions  and  be  prepared  to  accept  them.  There  is  needed  in 
both  openness  of  mind  as  well  as  alertness,  an  ability  to  take  as 
well  as  to  give,  a  willingness  to  put  yourself  in  his  place  and  to 
look  at  the  world  from  his  standpoint.  Probably  it  is  best  that 
the  two  authors  shall  not  be  too  much  alike  in  temperament. 
Edmond  and  Jules  de  Goncourt,  for  example,  although  not  twins, 
thought  alike  on  most  subjects ;  and  so  close  was  their  identity 
of  cerebration  that,  when  they  were  sittiug  at  the  same  table  at 
work  on  the  same  book,  they  sometimes  wrote  almost  the  same 
sentence  at  the  same  moment.  This  is  collaboration  carried  to 
an  abnormal  and  unwholesome  extreme ;  and  there  is  much  that 
is  morbid  and  much  that  is  forced  in  the  books  the  Goncourt  s 
composed  together. 

Collaboration  may  once  more  be  likened  to  matrimony,  and  we 
may  consider  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian  and  Messrs.  Besant  and  Rice 
as  monogamists,  while  Scribe  and  Labiche,  who  were  ready  to  col- 
laborate at  large,  are  polygamists.  In  marriage  husband  and  wife 
are  one,  and  that  is  not  a  happy  union  when  either  inquires  as 
to  which  one  it  is :  the  unity  should  be  so  complete  that  the  will 
of  each  is  merged  in  that  of  the  other.  So  it  should  be  in  a 
literary  partnership.  Respect  for  each  other,  mutual  esteem,  is, 
perhaps,  the  first  requisite  for  collaboration  as  for  matrimony ; 
and  good  temper  is  assuredly  the  second. 

In  discussing  the  practice  of  collaboration  with  that  past 
master  of  the  art  Mr.  Walter  Besant,  he  declared  to  me  that  it 
was  absolutely  essential  that  one  of  the  two  partners  should  be 
the  head  of  the  firm.  He  did  not  tell  me  who  was  the  head  of 
the  firm  of  Besant  and  Rice,  and  I  have  no  direct  testimony  to 
ofifer  in  support  of  my  belief  that  the  dominant  member  was  Mr. 
Besant  himself;  but  there  is  a  plenty  of  circumstantial  evidence 
to  that  efiFect,  and,  as  Thoreau  eays,  *  some  circumstantial  evidence 
is  very  strong — as  when  you  find  a  trout  in  the  milk.' 

What  Mr.  Besant  meant,  I  take  it,  was  that  there  must  be  a 
unity  of  impulse  so  that  the  resulting  product  shall  seem  the  out- 
come of  a  single  controlling  mind.  This  may  be  attained  by  the 
domination  of  one  partner,  no  doubt,  as  when  Dumas  availed 
himself  of  the  aid  of  Maquet ;  but  it  can  be  the  result  also  of  an 
harmonious  equality,  as  when  M.  Meilhac  and  M.  Halevy  were 
writing  together.  In  collaboration  as  in  matrimony,  again,  it  is 
well  when  the  influence  of  the  masculine  element  does  not  wholly 
overpower  the  feminine. 

As  there  are  households  where  husband  and  wife  fight  like 
cat  and  dog,  and  wljere  njarriage  ends  in  divorpe,  so  there  are 
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literary  partnerships  which  are  dissolved  in  acrimony  and  anger* 
M.  Alexandre  Dumas  jiU  has  lent  his  strength  to  the  authors  of 
the  Supplice  d'une  Femme^  Helcnse  Paranquety  and  the  DanU 
chefsy  and  there  followed  bad  feelings  and  high  words.  Warned 
by  this  bitter  experience,  M,  Dumas  is  said  to  have  answered  a 
request  to  collaborate  with  the  query,  *  Why  should  I  wish  to 
quarrel  with  you  ? '  But  M.  Dumas  is  a  bad  collaborator,  I  fancy, 
despite  his  skill  and  his  strength.  He  is  like  the  powerful  ally  a 
weak  country  sometimes  calls  in  to  its  own  undoing.  Yet  in  his 
case  the  usual  cause  of  disagreement  between  collaborators  is 
lacking,  for  the  plays  he  has  recast  and  stamped  with  his  own 
image  and  superscription  have  succeeded.  Now  in  general  it  is 
when  the  work  fails  that  the  collaborators  fall  out.  Bacine  made 
an  epigram  against  the  two  now  forgotten  authors  of  a  now 
forgotten  tragedy,  that  each  claimed  it  before  it  was  produced, 
and  both  renounced  it  after  it  had  been  acted.  The  quarrels  of 
collaborators,  like  the  quarrels  of  any  author,  or,  for  that  matter, 
like  any  quarrels  at  all,  to  which  the  public  are  admitted  are  the 
height  of  folly.  The  world  looks  on  at  the  fight,  and  listens  while 
the  two  former  friends  call  each  oth^r  hard  names ;  and  more 
often  than  not  it  believes  what  each  says  of  the  other,  and  not 
what  he  says  of  himself. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  offer  myself  as  a  witness,  I  shall  testify 
to  the  advantage  of  a  literary  partnership,  which  halves  the  labour 
of  the  task  and  doubles  the  pleasure.  It  may  be  that  I  have  been 
exceptionally  skilful  in  choosing  my  allies  or  exceptionally  for- 
tunate in  them,  but  I  can  declare  unhesitatingly  that  I  have 
never  had  a  hard  word  with  a  collaborator  while  our  work  was  in 
hand,  and  never  a  bitter  word  with  him  afterward.  My  col- 
laborators have  always  been  my  friends  before  and  they  have 
always  remained  my  friends  after.  Sometimes  our  literary  part- 
nership was  the  unpremeditated  outcome  of  a  friendly  chat,  in  the 
course  of  which  we  chanced  upon  a  subject,  and  in  sport  developed 
it  until  unexpectedly  it  seemed  promising  enough  to  be  worthy  of 
artistic  consideration.  Such  a  subject  belonged  to  both  of  us,  and 
had  best  be  treated  by  both  together.  There  was  no  dispute  as  to 
our  respective  shares  in  the  result  of  our  joint  labours,  because  we 
could  not  ourselves  even  guess  what  each  had  done  when  both  had 
been  at  work  together.  As  Augier  said  in  the  preface  to  the 
*  Lionnes  Pauvres,'  which  he  wrote  with  M.  Edouard  Foussier,  we 
must  copy  *  the  married  people  who  say  one  to  the  other,  "  your 
son.'' ' 

I  have  collaborated  in  writing  stories,  in  making  plays,  and  in 
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editing  books.  Sometimes  I  may  have  thought  that  I  did  more 
than  my  share,  sometimes  I  knew  that  I  did  less  than  I  should, 
but  always  there  was  harmony,  and  never  did  either  of  us  seek  to 
assert  a  mastery.  However  done,  and  by  whichever  of  the  two, 
the  subject  was  always  thoroughly  discussed  between  us ;  it  was 
turned  over  and  over  and  upside  down  and  inside  out;  it  was 
considered  from  all  possible  points  of  view  and  in  every  stage  of 
development.  When  a  final  choice  was  made  of  what  seemed  to  us 
best,  the  mere  putting  on  paper  was  wholly  secondary.  I  have 
written  a  play  of  which  I  prepared  the  dialogue  of  one  act  and  my 
associate  prepared  that  of  the  next ;  I  have  written  a  play  in  which 
I  wrote  the  scenes  in  which  certain  characters  appeared  and  my 
ally  wrote  those  in  which  certain  other  characters  appeared ;  I  have 
written  a  short  story  in  two  chapters  of  which  one  was  in  my  auto- 
graph and  the  other  in  my  partner's ;  but  none  the  less  was  he  the 
half-author  of  the  portions  I  set  on  paper,  and  none  the  less  was  I 
the  half-author  of  the  portions  he  set  on  paper. 

Probably,  the  most  profitable  method  is  that  of  alternate 
development — certainly  it  is  for  a  drama.  After  the  subject 
begins  to  take  form,  A  makes  out  a  tentative  sequence  of  scenes ; 
and  this,  after  several  talks,  B  fills  up  into  an  outline  of  the  story. 
Slowly,  and  after  careful  consultation,  A  elaborates  this  into  a 
detailed  scenario  in  which  every  character  is  set  forth,  every 
entrance  and  every  exit,  with  the  reasons  for  them,  every  scene  and 
every  efiect — in  fact,  everything  except  the  words  to  be  spoken. 
Then  B  takes  this  scenario,  and  from  it  he  writes  a  first  rough 
draft  of  the  play  itself,  complete  in  dialogue  and  in  *  business.' 
This  rough  draft  A  revises,  and  re-writes  where  need  be.  Then  it 
goes  to  the  copyist ;  and  when  the  clean  type-written  manuscript 
returns  both  A  and  B  go  over  it  again  and  again,  pointing  and 
polishing,  until  each  is  satisfied  with  their  labour  in  common. 
Perhaps  the  drama  is  the  only  form  of  literature  in  which  so 
painstaking  a  process  would  be  advantageous,  or  in  which  it  would 
be  advisable  even  ;  but  of  a  play  the  structure  can  hardly  be  too 
careful  or  too  precise,  nor  can  the  dialogue  be  too  compact  or  too 
polished. 

*  I  am  no  pickpurse  of  another's  wit,'  as  Sir  Philip  Sydney 
boasts,  but  I  cannot  forego  the  malign  pleasure  of  quoting,  in 
conclusion,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  insidious  suggestion  to  *  young 
men  entering  on  the  life  of  letters.'  He  advises  them  *  to  find 
an  ingenious,  and  industrious,  and  successful  partner;  stick  to 
him,  never  quarrel  with  him,  and  do  not  survive  him.' 

Brander  Matthews. 
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The  Spring  Thrush. 

Jam  satid  tenia  nivis  atqnc  dirao 
Grandinis  misit  Pater. 

BROWN  bird  that  swingest  on  the  windy  spray, 
Pouring  sweet  music  forth  with  silver  voice, 
When  first  the  morning  wakes  the  grey-robed  day 

Thou  biddest  every  budding  copse  rejoice. 
Charmed  into  being  by  thy  ringing  note, 

The  golden  crocus  lifts  her  shining  eye, 
And  round  the  edges  of  the  reedy  moat 

The  fair  pale  primrose,  faltering  yet  and  shy, 
Reflects  the  earliest  light  that  floods  the  eastern  sky. 

With  such  a  voice  as  thine,  in  olden  days, 

The  Cyprian  queen  awakened  from  his  sleep 
Her  love  Adonis ;  when  the  greening  haze 

Of  opening  buds  across  the  elm  'gan  creep, 
And  crimson  tinged  the  tender  larch-tree  cone, 

And  all  along  each  wood  the  hazel  threw 
Gold-dust  from  dancing  tassels  random  blown, 

And  the  fair  maiden  earth,  as  Danae  knew 
The  kindly  Jove  descend  from  out  the  opening  blue. 

How  swift  from  silent  couch' then'raised  his  head 

Bright  young  Adonis,  monarch  of  the  Spring, 
Roused  from  his  weary  sleep  among  the  dead 

In  those  still  caves,  where  never  bird  doth  sing. 
What  joy  to  feel  the  fresh  sweet  upper  air. 

Thick-fraught  with  honeyed  whispers  of  his  love, 
Touch  the  soft  cheek,  and  fan  the  waving  hair. 

And  bring  from  earth  the  crooning  of  the  dove 
And  song  of  all  the  birds  from  some  new-wakened  grove ! 
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Dear  speckled  songster,  what  although  the  years 

Long  since  have  slain  the  simpler  race  of  men 
Who  heard  in  that  dim  past  with  clearer  ears 

Thy  music  singing  down  the  rocky  glen, 
And  feigned  sweet  fables  there  of  nymph  and  swain, 

And  Gods  descended  to  the  happy  world  ? 
To  us  that  hear  thy  voice  restores  again 

The  golden  time,  and  sees  the  mist-wreaths  furled. 
That  years  of  sadder  days  'twixt  them  and  us  have  curled. 

Sing  on,  fair  bird,  like  that  sweet  angel  shape 

Whose  heart-strings  are  a  lute,  and  let  thy  song 
Well  up  from  every  glade  and  purple  cape, 

One  pure  fount  springing  from  a  world  of  wrong. 
Bouse  Spring,  and  all  his  wealth  of  sun  and  shower, 

And  wavelets  whispering  up  the  yellow  sand ; 
Bid  from  his  footprints  every  shining  flower 

Arise  to  star  with  blooms  this  northern  strand 
Till  winter's  fetters  fall  from  ofif  the  loosened  land. 

S.  CoRNisu  Watkins. 
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A  Substitute. 

TUB  STORY  OF  MY  LAST  CllICKET MATCH. 

I. 

I  HAVE  some  idea  of  cricket — not  much,  perhaps,  but  I  certainly 
have  some.  I  was  not  in  the  'Varsity  team,  nor  near  it ;  but  I 
played  in  the  Freshman*s  match,  and  provided  myself  with  spec- 
tacles. I  was  nearly  in  the  school  team  once.  That  was  when  I 
carried  my  bat  for  forty-five.  I  must  own  that  my  performance 
was  a  surprise  to  everyone — and  to  myself  among  the  rest.  But 
as  I  never  repeated  it — or  anything  like  it — they  left  me,  very 
wisely,  out  of  the  eleven. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  from  a  cricketing  point  of  view,  I 
did  not,  even  in  my  best  days,  come  up  to  first-rate  form ;  and  my 
best  days  were,  reckoning  from  last  summer,  quite  fifteen  years 
ago.  During  those  fifteen  years  I  do  not  remember  once  handling 
a  bat,  far  less  hitting  at  a  cricket-ball  with  one  ;  and  yet,  in  this 
state  of  unpreparedness,  I  had  the  presumption  last  summer  to 
captain  a  team,  and  to  lead  them  on — well,  not  to  victory  but  to 
disgrace.  It's  a  fact.  The  match  was  Storwell  v.  Latchmere. 
Storwell  was  tmf  team ;  and  as  I  do  not  think  a  more  remarkable 
match  was  ever  known  in  the  whole  annals  of  cricketing  history, 
I  here  venture  to  report  it. 

When  they  first  asked  me  to  play  I  thought  they  were  mad. 
Storwell-on-Sea  is  a  village  on  the  south  coast — I  beg  pardon ;  I 
believe  it  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  a  town.  It  is  a  pretty 
place,  and  not  unknown — in  the  locality.  It  has  a  season  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing,  and  it  was  during  the  season  I  was  there. 
And  one  day  a  deputation  of  the  inhabitants  called  on  me  at  my 
lodgings  to  ask  if  I  would  lead  the  local  cricket  club  to,  say, 
victory.  As  I  have  said,  my  first  impression  was  that  they  were 
mad;  either  that,  or  else  that  they  were  Splaying  it  off'  on  the 
unprotected  stranger. 
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I  hinted  so  much  to  the  deputation.  The  deputation  smiled. 
The  chief  spokesman  was  the  local  barber ;  his  name  was  Saps- 
worth,  He  explained  that  Mr,  Wingrave  had  sent  them  there. 
Wingrave  was  the  vicar ;  we  were  *  up '  together,  and  he  must 
have  known  quite  well  whereabouts  my  cricketing  form  came  in. 
I  decided  to  crush  the  deputation  before  the  thing  went  farther. 

*  To  show  you  the  sort  of  man  you  propose  should  captain  you, 
I  need  only  mention  that  it  is  more  than  fifteen  years  since  I  had 
a  bat  in  my  hand.' 

But  the  admission  did  not  crush  them :  quite  the  other  way. 
It  opened  the  floodgates  of  their  eloquence. 

*  That's  nothing,'  Mr,  Sapsworth  cried.  *  There's  Hedges  here ; 
we've  had  to  put  him  in ;  he  don't  even  know  the  rules  of  the 
game,  and  he's  just  turned  sixty-one.' 

I  glanced  at  Mr.  Hedges,  thus  frankly  referred  to.  He  was  a 
smiling,  red-faced,  bald-headed  old  gentleman,  who,  if  not  con- 
siderable in  height,  was  grea  in  girth.  He  would  certainly  have 
turned  the  scale  at  sixteen  stone.  I  felt  that,  to  cricketers  who 
intended  to  play  Mr.  Hedges,  any  objections  which  I  might  urge 
would  appear  quite  trivial. 

*  When  is  the  match  to  be  ? '  I  asked. 

*  To-morrow,'  was  the  startling  reply. 

I  was  speechless.  That  I,  after  fifteen  years'  total  abstention, 
should  be  asked  to  captain  a  team  the  members  of  which  were 
entire  strangers  to  me,  and  of  whose  individual  styles  of  play  I 
had  not  the  faintest  notion,  in  a  match  against  an  unknown  foe, 
at  four-and- twenty  hours'  notice,  wtx^  a  little  hard  to  credit.  It 
was  altogether  too  preposterous.  I  told  them  so.  But  they  could 
not  be  brought  to  see  it. 

The  end  of  it  was  that  I  agreed  to  play.  No  man  knows  to 
what  a  depth  of  folly  he  can  sink  until  he  tries. 


II. 

The  match  was  to  be  played  on  Jlr.  Stubbs's  field.  Mr.  Stubbs 
was  a  local  butcher.  Mr.  Sapsworth  had  kindly  promised  to  come 
and  escort  me  to  the  scene  of  action.  He  arrived  at  half-past 
nine,  just  as  I  was  opening  my  morning's  letters.  On  the  way  he 
gave,  me  a  chart  of  the  country.  It  appeared  that  in  batting  we 
were  not  strong,  in  fielding  we  were  weak,  and  that  our  bowling 
was  more  than  shaky. 
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^  But  We  shall  ptili  through,'  Mr.  Saps  worth  added;  *  especially 
now/  and  he  glanced  at  me. 

'  I  hope  you  are  under  no  delusion  as  to  my  powers,  Mr.  Saps- 
worth.  I  never  was  a  first-rate  cricketer,  and,  as  I  have  already 
told  you,  it  is  more  than  fifteen  years  since  I  handled  a  bat.' 

*  If  you'll  excuse  my  saying  so,  sir,  I've  generally  noticed  that 
them  who  doesn't  say  much  does  a  deal.' 

That  was  one  way  of  looking  at  it,  no  doubt ;  but  if  I  did  a 
deal,  I  could  only  say  that  it  would  be  a  pleasant  surprise  to  me. 

*  And  our  opponents — what  sort  of  a  team  are  they  ? ' 

Mr.  Sapsworth  turned  up  his  nose — not  metaphorically,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact. 

*  If  we're  bad,'  he  said,  *  they're  wuss.  There's  only  one  thing 
I've  ever  seen  those  Latchmere  blokes  much  good  at,  and  that  is 
cheating.  You'll  have  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  them,  or  they'll 
have  all  our  chaps  out  when  they  ain't ;  and  they  won't  go  out 
themselves,  not  even  when  you've  bowled  their  three  stumps  down 
all  of  a  row.' 

*  Surely,'  I  suggested,  *  those  sort  of  questions  are  for  the 
umpires  to  decide.' 

*  Umpires!'  Up  went  Mr.  Sapsworth's  nose  again.  *They 
bring  their  own  umpire,  and  he's  got  his  own  ideas  of  umpiring, 
he  has.     But  we've  got  our  own  umpire  as  well  as  them.* 

I  said  nothing ;  but  Mr.  Sapsworth's  words  conveyed  to  my 
mind  pleasant  impressions  of  the  strict  rigour  of  the  game. 

When  we  arrived  there  was  a  goodly  gathering  already  assembled 
in  Mr.  Stubbs's  field.  A  tent  was  erected ;  in  and  about  it  was  a  non- 
descript collection  of  men  and  boys ;  some  forty  or  fifty  others, 
availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded  them  for  a  little 
practice,  were  actually  disporting  themselves  on  the  pitch  on 
which  we  were  presently  to  play.  I  consoled  myself  with  the  re- 
flection that  the  worse  the  ground  was  the  more  my  bowling 
would  tell. 

Mr.  Sapsworth  introduced  me  to  the  crowd  en  masse.  Several 
persons  touched  their  caps  to  me ;  others  nodded  their  head ; 
some  grinned. 

*  Good  morning,  gentlemen.  We're  going  to  have  a  fine  day 
for  our  match.     Our  team  all  here  ? ' 

Mr.  Sapsworth  took  upon  himself  to  answer;  he  had  been 
searching  about  him  with  his  eyes. 

*  They're  here  all  right.  I  suppose  those  Latchmere  chaps 
ain't  oome  yet  ? ' 
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They  had  not  come,  and  they  did  not  come  for  an  hour  or 
more.  I  employed  the  interval  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
individual  members,  arranging  the  order  of  going  in,  and  their 
positions  in  the  field ;  matters  in  appearance  simple  enough,  but 
more  diflBcult  in  practice.  But  at  last  the  preliminaries  were 
settled  somehow,  and  the  Latchmere  men  appeared  upon  the 
ground. 

Their  captain,  coming  up,  was  introduced  to  me.  I  was 
informed  afterwards  that  he  was  a  blacksmith.  I  thought  he 
was  by  the  way  in  which  he  grasped  my  hand.  His  opening 
speech  was  a  little  surprising. 

*  We  ain't  going  to  play  you  if  you've  got  eleven  men,  you 
know.' 

I  inquired  into  his  meaning. 

*  We've  only  got  ten,'  he  said.  *  And  one  of  them's  Soft 
Sawney,  and  another's  Sprouts.' 

I  do  not  know  if  those  were  the  correct  names  of  the  gentle- 
men referred  to,  or  only  fancy  ones  by  which  they  were  known 
to  their  friends ;  but  he  laid  his  hand  on  two  of  his  followers  and 
hauled  them  to  the  front.  One  was  a  long,  weedy  youth,  who, 
one  saw  at  a  glance,  was  more  than  half  an  imbecile ;  and  the 
other  was  a  portly  old  gentleman  of  fifty-five  or  six,  with  a  cor- 
poration like  a  barrel. 

Mr.  Sapsworth  intervened. 

«  What's  that ! '  he  cried.     *  We've  got  Hedges ! ' 

He  brought  Mr.  Hedges  forward.  I  could  not  but  feel  that, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  Mr.  Hedges  balanced  Mr.  Sprouts.  If  Mr. 
Hedges  could  run  more  than  a  dozen  yards  without  pausing  to 
take  breath,  I  was  almost  ready  to  express  my  willingness  to  eat 
my  hat. 

*  But  we've  only  got  ten  men,'  persisted  Mr.  Barker.  *  You'll 
only  have  to  have  ten.  If  you  think  we're  going  to  play  against 
your  eleven  we  won't  play  you  at  all,  so  that's  all  about  it.' 

There  was  a  prospect  of  unpleasantness  even  before  the  match 
began.  It  seemed  that  one  of  us  would  have  to  retire,  in  satis- 
faction of  Mr.  Barker's  rather  unjustifiable  demand.  I  was  about 
to  retire  myself — for  I  instinctively  felt  that,  as  a  captain,  I  was 
no  match  for  Mr.  Barker — when  a  rather  curious  incident  occurred. 

On  a  sudden  a  newcomer  appeared  upon  the  scene.  I  say  on 
a  sudden,  for  no  one  had  noticed  his  approach,  and  yet,  all  at 
once,  there  he  was,  standing  between  the  Latchmere  captain  and 
myself.    To  me  at  any  rate  his  presence  was  so  unexpected,  and. 
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indeed,  so  startling,  that  I  stared.  He  seemed  to  have  come  out 
of  space.  He  was  a  big,  burly  fellow,  with  smooth  cheeks,  round 
face,  bullet- shaped  head,  and  sleepy-looking  black  eyes. 

*  Let  me  play  for  you  ?  '  he  said. 

For  a  moment  Mr.  Barker  stared  at  the  stranger  in  surprise, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  us.     Then  he  jumped  at  the  offer. 

*Let  you !  rather ! '  He  thrust  out  his  hand  and  caught  the 
stranger's  palm  in  his.  But  no  sooner  had  he  got  it  firmly 
gripped  than  he  dropped  it  with  an  exclamation  :  *  Why,  what's 
the  matter  with  you  ?  Ain't  you  well  ?  Your  hand's  as  cold  as 
a  frozen  corpse.' 

I  went  a  little  aside  with  Mr.  Sapsworth. 

*Whoishe?'Iasked. 

*  I  don't  know,  and  yet  I  seem  somehow  to  have  seen  his  face 
before.  But  let  them  have  him.  He  doesn't  look  as  though  he 
were  up  to  much.' 

He  did  not.  Anyone  looking  less  like  a  cricketer  I  have 
seldom  seen.  His  costume  was  ridiculous.  He  had  on  a  pair  of 
large  check  trousers — a  check  of  the  kind  which  the  Oxford  tailor 
explained  to  the  undergraduate  was  a  Udle  too  large  to  be  seen 
to  advantage  on  a  single  pair  of  understandings.  He  had  on  a 
huge  top  hat,  of  a  size  and  shape  which  would  have  made  the 
fortune  of  a  '  lion  comique.'  A  red  woollen  muffler  was  wound 
several  times  round  his  neck,  and  his  capacious  person  was 
enveloped  in  an  enormous  overeoat,  the  like  of  which  I  had  never 
seen  before.  The  day  promised  to  remind  us  of  the  torrid  zone, 
yet  Mr.  Barker  had  cried  out  that  the  stranger's  hand  felt  cold. 

In  the  toss  for  innings  victory  fell  to  us.  So  we  went  in.  I 
led  the  van.  My  associate  was  a  youth  named  Penning.  He 
was  a  mere  lad,  and  looked  too  much  of  a  lout  to  be  much  of  a 
cricketer.  Mr.  Barker  led  the  bowling.  I  soon  saw  that  if  he 
had  any  strength  it  was  not  as  a  bowler.  If  I  kept  my  head,  I 
told  myself,  and  he  carried  away  my  bails,  it  would  be  owing  to 
the  ground ;  for  a  rougher  piece  of  turf,  I  suppose,  few  wickets 
have  been  pitched  upon.  But  I  was  far  too  nervous  to  take 
liberties  even  with  Mr  Barker.  And,  indeed,  when  the  first  over 
was  finished,  and  I  found  myself  still  in,  I  drew  a  long  breath  of 
self-congratulation. 

The  other  bowler  was,  in  his  own  line,  as  meritorious  a 

specimen  as  his  captain.    So,  on  the  whole,  things  were  going 

better  than  I  had  expected.    I  had  scored  eleven,  six  off  Mr. 

Barker,  and  the  rest  off  his  friend.    Even  Fenning  had  hit  up 
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two — literally  hit  up — him,  entendu,  I  was  really  beginning  to 
think  that  I  was  getting  set,  which,  in  my  palmiest  days  had 
only  happened  once— thrice  happy  day ! — ^when  something  took 
place  which  showed  me,  not  for  the  first  time,  the  advisability  of 
never  counting  your  chickens  till  the  eggs  are  hatched* 

Mr.  Barker  was  just  about  to  commence  an  over.  He  actually 
had  the  ball  in  his  hand,  when  the  substitute — the  stranger  who 
had  volunteered  to  fill  the  place  of  the  eleventh  man — came 
marching  right  across  the  field.  Mr.  Barker  saw  him  coming, 
and  called  out  to  him  to  stay  where  he  was.  But,  wholly  un- 
heeding, the  substitute  strode  on.  He  reached  Mr.  Barker,  and, 
without  saying  a  word,  so  far  as  I  could  perceive,  he  coolly  held 
out  his  hand  for  the  ball.  I  fully  expected  that  the  Latchmere 
captain  would  remonstrate,  and  not  only  remonstrate,  but  remon- 
strate strongly;  but,  to  my  surprise,  he  instantly  surrendered 
the  ball,  and  slunk  rather  than  walked  to  the  place  which  the 
stranger  had  just  quitted.     So  the  substitute  was  left  to  bowl. 

Without  doubt  he  was  an  eccentric  character.  Up  to  that 
moment  he  had  been  fielding  in  his  woollen  muffler,  his  overcoat, 
and,  last  but  not  least,  his  wonderful  top  hat.  These,  however, 
he  now  defied,  and  laid  in  a  heap  upon  the  ground.  Their  dis- 
appearance revealed  the  fact  that  he  wore  a  tight-fitting  jacket 
which  was  the  same  wonderful  pattern  in  checks  as  his  trousers. 
From  the  look  of  him,  I  certainly  never  supposed  that  he  could 
bowl.  My  surprise  was,  therefore,  all  the  greater  when  I  dis- 
covered that  he  could.  His  action  was  peculiar.  He  went  right 
up  to  the  wicket,  and  stood  quite  still,  delivering  the  ball  with 
a  curious  flourish  of  the  wrist.  Its  pace  was  amazing.  It 
pitched  a  good  two  feet  to  the  off,  and  broke  right  in — perhaps 
aided  by  the  ground,  though  he  certainly  had  found  a  spot.  I 
was  so  astounded  by  the  pace^ — which  reminded  me  of  the  old 
stories  told  of  Lillywhite ;  you  could  hear  it  *  humming '  in  the 
air — ^that  I  never  even  moved  my  bat.  It  was  that  which  saved 
me.  As  it  was  the  bat  was  all  but  driven  out  of  my  hand.  I 
told  myself  that  on  the  arrival  of  a  second  edition  I  should  have 
to  go.  Yet  I  did  manage  to  stop  the  next  four  balls — how,  I 
have  not  the  faintest  notion ;  but  the  sixth — for  it  seemed  that, 
in  those  parts,  they  bowled  six  to  the  over — took  my  middle 
stump,  breaking  it  clean  off  at  the  top. 

As  I  entered  the  tent  the  scorer  cried  out — 

<  What  name?' 

*  Tom  Benyon,'  replied  the  bowler. 
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Mr.  Hedges,  \irho  was  seated  at  the  scorer^s  side,  brought 
down  his  fist  upon  the  trestle-table  with  a  bang. 

^  I  knew  it  was !  I  knowed  him  all  along ! '  Mr.  Hedges  was 
in  a  state  of  odd  excitement.  ^  That  chap  who  bowled  you  ain't  a 
man,  sir — he's  a  ghost.' 

*  He  manages  to  put  a  good  deal  of  pace  on  the  ball  for  x 
ghost/  I  answered. 

*  And  so  he  ought  to.  Did  you  hear  what  name  he  said  ?  Ho 
said  Tom  Benyon !  There  wasn't  a  better  cricketer  in  all  these 
parts  than  Tom  Benyon  used  to  be.  He  played  up  in  Lunnon 
more  than  once,  I  know,  and  got  well  paid  for  playing  too.  But 
he  always  was  a  queer  sort,  was  Tom.  I  knew  him  well.  I  saw 
him  buried.  And  if  it  is  him,  and  not  his  ghost,  he  ain't  grown  a 
day  older  these  twenty  years,  he  ain't.' 

I  laughed.  I  supposed  the  old  gentleman  was  jesting.  But 
not  a  bit  of  it.  When  our  second  man  had  gone  to  the  wicket 
Mr.  Sapsworth  drew  me  aside. 

'  I  don't  like  the  look  of  this,'  he  said. 

'  Nor  I,'  I  answered,  supposing  he  referred  to  Mr.  Benyon'a 
bowling.     *  He'll  bring  down  our  stumps  like  ninepins.' 

*  It  isn't  that.    It — it's  the  man,'  he  said. 

*  Do  you  mean  the  ghost  ? '  I  asked  jokingly. 

*  It's  easy  to  laugh.     But '    Mr.  Sapsworth  paused.     I 

could  see  he  was  ashamed  of  himself,  yet  had  his  suspicions  none 
the  less.  *  I  thought  I  had  seen  him  before,  and  I  had.  It  is 
Tom  Benyon.' 

^  He  says  he  is  Tom  Benyon,  and  I  suppose  he  should  know 
best.' 

'Yes.'  Mr.  Sapsworth  fidgeted.  *But  Tom  Benyon's  been 
dead  these  twenty  years.' 

*  Dead ! '  I  cried,  and  laughed.  *  He  showed  himself  too  much 
alive  for  me,  at  any  rate.' 

*  When  I  was  a  youngster,'  continued  Mr.  Sapsworth,  *  Tom 
Benyon  used  to  come  into  my  father's  shop  to  be  shaved.  He  was 
always  on  the  drink.  One  morning  I  was  all  alone,  minding  the 
shop  for  father,  when  he  came  in,  mad  drunk.  I  never  shall  forget 
that  morning,  never.  He  made  me  sit  in  the  shaving-chair,  and 
set  about  to  shave  me.  He  soaped  me  all  over — face  and  hair 
and  all.  I  was  that  there  frightened  I  couldn't  make  a  sound.  I 
never  shall  forget  how  I  sat  and  watched  him,  with  the  soap  all  in 
my  eyes,  as  he  put  an  edge  upon  the  razor.  Then  he  set  about 
shaving  off  my  hair.    He  had  got  off  about  half  of  it,  and  I  wae 
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streaming  with  blood,  when  who  should  come  in  biit  tny  father* 
If  he  hadn't  Tom  Benyon  would  have  made  an  end  of  me.' 

He  paused.  I  perceived  that  the  mere  recollection  of  his 
little  adventure  affected  him  unpleasantly. 

*  There  was  something  queer  about  his  death.  Some  people 
toid  it  was  drink  had  done  for  him,  some  of  'em  said  he  had  done 
for  himself.  Anyhow,  the  whole  country-side  was  at  his  funeral. 
I  was  there.   I  remember  it  as  plainly  as  though  it  was  yesterday.' 

While  I  was  looking  at  Mr.  Sapsworth,  and  pondering  his 
Words,  there  came  the  sound  of  laughter  from  the  middle  of  the 
ground.  It  was  not  a  loud  laugh,  but  it  was  a  distinctly  disagree- 
able one.  I  looked  round.  Mr.  Benyon  was  laughing  at  Mr. 
Fenning's  discomfiture.  He  had  served  him  as  he  had  served 
me — he  had  taken  his  middle  stump  right  out  of  the  ground. 
I  turned  to  Mr.  Sapsworth. 

*  You  follow.' 

*  Me ! '  Mr.  Sapsworth  turned  several  shades  whiter.  *  Me  I ' 
He  looked  about  him  with  a  frightened  air.  *  Mr.  Trentham,  I — 
I  can't,'  he  said. 

*  Nonsense,  Sapsworth !  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  are 
going  to  allow  yourself  to  be  frightened  by  any  nonsense  about  a 
ghost,  and  in  broad  daylight  too ! ' 

The  little  man  did  not  look  by  any  means  reassured  by  my 
tone  of  derision.  He  seemed  more  inclined  to  take  to  his 
heels  than  to  take  his  place  at  the  wickets.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  he  might  have  done  so  had  he  not  been  addressed  from  a 
different  quarter. 

*  Bob  Sapsworth ! '  It  was  Mr.  Benyon  calling  to  the  little 
barber  right  across  the  field.     *  Come  and  be  shaved ! ' 

I  own  that  I  myself  was  startled.  The  words  were  apposite, 
to  say  the  least  of  it.  We  had  just  been  speaking  of  Mr.  Saps- 
worth's  experience  of  the  shaver's  art  as  practised  by  Mr.  Benyon'a 
hands,  and  here  was  Mr.  Benyon's  namesake  inviting  him,  if  not 
to  be  cut,  at  least  to  come  again.  On  Mr.  Sapsworth  the  effect 
of  the  invitation  was  surprising.  He  had  on  his  pads,  his  hat 
was  in  his  hand.  Without  a  word  he  shuffled  towards  the  stumps. 
If  ever  I  saw  a  man  go  to  the  wickets  in  a  state  of  *  mortal  funk,' 
I  saw  him  then. 

I  myself  moved  towards  the  scoring-tent.  The  state  of  things 
within  it  at  once  impressed  me  as  peculiar.  It  had  been  filled, 
a  little  time  ago,  with  jovial  faces.  Now,  the  owners  of  those 
faces  might  have  been  attendants  at  a  funeral.     And  many  a 
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man  has  bad  a  livelier  following  to  the  grave  than  I  saw  assembled 
then. 

Penning  came  shambling  into  the  tent.    I  spoke  to  him. 

*  Mr.  Benyon's  bowling  was  too  much  for  you,  eh,  Penning  ?  * 
Unless  I  am  mistaken,  Mr.  Penning  wiped  a  tear  out  of  biff 

eye.    He  certainly  put  up  his  hand  and  rubbed  the  optic  with 
his  knuckles. 

<  I  never  seed  such  bowling !     Tain't  fair ! '  he  said. 

*  What  is  there  unfair  about  it,  Penning  ? ' 

*  It  comes  so  sharp.  I  never  seed  the  ball  afore  there  was  my 
wickets  down.' 

I  smiled.  Not  so  the  company.  They  regarded  Mr.  Penning's 
words  with  different  eyes.  Mr.  Hedges  gave  expression  to  the 
general  opinion. 

*  You  ain't  never  seen  such  bowling  afore,  and  you  won't  never 
see  such  bowling  again.  'Cause  why  ?  'Cause  it's  a  ghost  that's 
bowling,  not  a  man ! ' 

Mr.  Penning  looked  about  him  with  open  eyes,  and  with  open 
mouth  as  well.     *  A  ghost ! '  he  mumbled. 
^  A  ghost ! '  said  Mr.  Hedges. 
I  expostulated. 

*  Come,  Mr.  Hedges,  you  frighten  the  lad.  I  am  surprised, 
too,  that  a  man  of  your  age  and  experience  and  wisdom  should 
talk  nonsense  about  ghosts.' 

Mr.  Hedges  looked  up  at  me  a  little  sharply. 

*  If  he  ain't  a  ghost,  what's  become  of  the  things  that  he's 
took  off?' 

I  asked  him  what  he  meant.     He  pointed  across  the  ground. 

^  He  took  off  his  hat  and  his  coat  and  his  scarf,  and  he  laid 
'em  on  the  grass.  He  ain't  touched  'em,  and  no  one  ain't  took 
'em,  yet  they're  gone!  We  saw  'em go.  If  he  ain't  a  ghost, 
what's  become  of  the  things  that  he's  took  off  ? ' 

Mr.  Hedges  grew  a  little  excited.  I  looked  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  old  gentleman  was  pointing.  The  garments  he 
referred  to  had  apparently  vanished,  but,  of  course,  their  dis- 
appearance was  susceptible  of  a  most  natural  explanation.  I  should 
have  maintained  this  proposition  with  more  confidence  had  it  not 
been  for  something  which  immediately  occurred. 

Mr.  Benyon  was  preparing  to  deliver  his  first  ball  to  Mr, 
Sapsworth,  and  as  I  eyed  him  I  noted  the  extremely  unwork- 
manlike attitude  in  which  Mr.  Sapsworth  awaited  the  delivery. 
Preparatory  to  delivering  the  b^ll  Jlr-  Benyoq  divested  himself 
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of  his  remarkable  coat,  which  matched  his  trousers,  and  in  so 
doing  disclosed  a  waistcoat  which  matched  his  coat.  Neatly 
folding  up  the  garment,  he  laid  it  beside  him  on  the  ground. 
No  sooner  did  it  touch  the  ground  than  it  disappeared.  I  am 
unable  to  say  how,  but  it  did,  and  that  before  the  eyes  of  all  the 
lookers-on.  This  singular  behaviour  on  the  part  of  that  curious 
garment  took  me  by  surprise. 

After  that  I  was  prepared  to  excuse  a  certain  amount  of 
nervousness  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Sapsworth.  To  Mr. 'Benyon 
Mr.  Sapsworth's  nervousness  seemed  to  aflford  positive  pleasure. 
He  cried,  in  a  tone  which  was  perhaps  mean^  to  be  jovial : 

*  Now,  Bob  Sapsworth,  prepare  to  be  shaved ! ' 

The  ball  went  from  his  hand  like  lightning.  Mr.  Sapsworth's 
behaviour  was  very  unlike  that  of  a  workman.  Instead  of  trying 
to  hit  the  ball,  he  seemed  to  be  doing  his  best  to  let  the  ball  hit 
him.  And  it  did  hit  him — on  the  thigh.  Mr.  Sapsworth  yelled. 
Mr.  Benyon  sent  down  his  second  ball — whack !  not  against  the 
bat,  but,  I  should  say,  as  nearly  as  possible  against  the  same 
portion  of  Mr.  Sapsworth's  frame  which  it  had  struck  before. 
Any  cricketer  might  have  been  demoralised  after  receiving  two 
such  blows,  but  he  would  at  least  have  tried  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  the  ball  instead  of  in  it.  Mr.  Sapsworth  placed  his 
person  exactly  where  the  ball  might  be  expected  to  come,  and, 
for  once  in  a  way,  expectation  was  realised — it  did  come.  The 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  balls  found  an  exactly  similar  billet,  and 
the  sixth  not  only  knocked  his  bat  out  of  his  trembling  hands, 
but  all  three  of  his  stumps  clean  out  of  the  ground. 

*  I  said  I'd  shave  you,  Bobby ! '  shouted  Mr.  Benyon  as  the 
victim  went  limping  from  the  place  of  execution. 

<  Next  man  in,'  I  said. 

*  I  ain't  going  in,'  courteously  rejoined  the  player  whose  turn 
it  was  to  follow.  I  was  about  to  ask  him  why,  when  I  was  saved 
the  trouble  by  Mr.  Benyon. 

*  Jack  Hawthorn ! '  Oddly  enough,  the  man's  name  was 
Hawthorn,  though  how  Mr.  Benyon  came  to  know  that  he  was 
next  maux  in  is  more  than  I  can  say.  Mr.  Hawthorn  was  a 
huge  fellow  quite  six  feet  high;  but  at  the  sound  of  Mr. 
Benyon's  voice  he  rose,  docile  as  a  child.  *I'm  waiting  for 
you.' 

Without  pads  Mr.  Hawthorn  went  striding  across  the  turf, 
content  to  use  the  bat  which  Mr.  Sapsworth  had  left  lying  on  the 
j^round.    That  hero  came  limping  into  the  tent. 
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*  It  is  a  ghost,' he  said. 

I  could  not  but  feel  that  the  fellow  was  something  of  a  cur. 
To  this  feeling  I  gave  expression. 

'  Grhost  or  no  ghost,  rather  than  let  him  pound  me  all  over 
'  the  boc^y  with  the  ball,  I  would  have  made  one  try  to  hit  at  it. 
And  you  told  me  that  you  were  an  all-round  player.' 

No  doubt  the  man  must  have  been  suffering  considerable 
pain,  but  I  was  too  much  annoyed  at  his  cowardice  to  feel  for 
him.     Besides,  the  whole  thing  was  so  preposterous. 

Undoubtedly,  as  a  trundler  Mr.  Benyon  was  superb.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  finer 
bowling  than  his  on  any  ground  in  England.  He  combined  two 
things  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  are  not  to  be  found  together 
in  any  living  player — pace  and  break.  But  it  was  not  his 
bowling,  fine  as  it  was,  which  promised  to  work  our  ruin,  so  much 
as  the  absurd  belief  entertained  hy  the  members  of  the  team  that 
he — check  trousers  and  all — ^was  a  ghost.  An  idea  came  into  my 
head.  I  resolved  that  I  would  ask  him,  point-blank,  in  the  face 
of  all  the  people,  if  he  was  a  ghost.  If  his  answers  did  not 
satisfy  the  doubters  nothing  would. 

The  opportunity  occurred  just  as  he  was  about  to  begin  his 
following  over.  Moving  from  the  tent,  I  advanced  towards  the 
wickets. 

*  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Benyon,  but  before  you  commence  to  bowl 
might  I  speak  to  you  a  word  ? ' 

He  turned  and  looked  at  me.  As  he  did  so  I  was  conscious 
that,  in  the  most  emphatic  sense  of  the  word,  his  appearance  was 
peculiar.  He  looked  as  though  he  were  a  corpse,  and  an  un- 
healthy corpse  to  boot — the  sort  of  corpse  that  no  man  would 
spend  a  night  with  willingly.  And  this  unpleasant  appearance 
was  accentuated  by  his  ridiculous  attire.  Fancy  a  dead  man,  of 
a  bloated  habit  of  body,  taking  his  walks  abroad  in  a  suit  of 
checks — each  check  twelve  inches  square!  I  was  so  uncom- 
fortably conscious  that  Mr.  Benyon  did  not  look  a  clubbable  kind 
of  man  that  I  filtered  in  my  speech. 

*  You  will  excuse  me,  Mr.  Benyon,  if  the  question  I  am  about 
to  put  to  you  appears  to  you  even  worse  than  absurd,  but  the 
members  of  my  team  have  some  ridiculous  notion  in  their  heads 
that  you  are  a  certain  Tom  Benyon  who  died  twenty  years  ago, 
and  who  now  lies  buried  in  the  churchyard.  I  am  sure,  there- 
fore, you  will  forgive  my  asking,  are  you  a  ghost  ? ' 

Mr.   Benyon   eyed  me,  and  I  eyed  him — not  willingly,  but 
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because,  for  some  reason  or  other,  I  could  not  help  it.  At  laftt  he 
answered,  speaking  in  a  sort  of  shout, 

a  am/ 

Of  course  such  an  answer  was  absurd — ridiculously  absurd. 
As  I  sit  here  writing  no  man  could  be  more  conscious  of  its 
absurdity  than  I  am.  But  then  it  was  not  that  I  was  so  conscious 
of  as  of  a  cold  shiver  going  all  down  my  back,  and  of  a  sort  of 
feeling  as  though  Providence  had  sent  me  out  into  the  world 
knock-kneed.  I  struggled  against  a  strong  inclination  to  sit  down 
upon  the  turf  and  stop  there.  But  being  at  the  same  time 
dimly  aware  that  I  was  making  an  unexampled  fool  of  myself,  I 
made  a  frantic  effort  to  regain  the  use  of  my  tongue. 

*  Oh,  you — you  are  a  ghost !    I — I  thought  so.    Tha — thanks.' 
How  I  got  back  into  the  tent  I  have  not  the  faintest  notion. 

But  I  do  know  that  after  that  exhibition  of  the  sort  of  stuff  that 
I  was  made  of,  disaster  followed  hard  upon  disaster. 

The  first  wicket — my  own — had  fallen  for  thirteen  runs.  The 
second,  and  the  third,  had  seen  the  score  unaltered.  Hawthorn 
was  the  fourth  man  in.  He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  appear  upon 
the  scene  just  as  I  put  my  fatal  question — it  was  to  give  him  a 
chance  I  put  it.  The  answer  settled  him — that  is,  if  there  was 
anything  of  him  left  to  settle.  I  am  not  able  to  state  exactly 
what  became  of  him,  but  I  have  a  clear  impression  that  he  was 
out  at  the  end  of  the  oven  Moreover,  of  this  I  am  well  assured, 
that  nine  wickets  fell  without  an  addition  being  made  to  the 
score.     I  suppose  that  is,  in  its  way,  a  record. 

Whether  Mr.  Benyon  owed  the  inhabitants  of  his  native  place 
a  grudge  the  evidence  before  me  does  not  enable  one  to  decide ; 
but,  if  he  did,  he  certainly  paid  it  in  full  that  day.  Although  he 
bowled  at  the  wickets  he  hit  the  players  first.  Nor  was  this,  eo 
far  as  appearances  went,  in  any  way  his  fault ;  they  seemed  to 
have  a  singular  knack  of  getting  just  in  the  way  of  the  ball.  The 
order  of  the  innings  was  this :  the  ball  hit  each  man  five  times, 
and  the  wickets  once.  At  the  end  of  each  of  Mr.  Benyon's  overs 
a  batsman  returned  to  the  tent  a  sadder  and  a  lamer  man. 

One  case  in  particular  was  hard.  It  was  the  case  of  Mr. 
Hedges.  He  was  the  last  man  in ;  when  his  turn  came,  with  the 
score  still  at  thirteen  runs,  he  stuck  to  his  seat  like  glue. 

*  Won't  somebody  go  in  for  me?'  he  asked,  as  he  saw  his 
doom  approaching.  *I  ain't  no  cricketer,'  he  added,  a  little 
later  on.  *Now  am  I?  '  He  asked  the  question  of  his  friends, 
but  his   friends  were   still.       He    addrcFsed    himself    to    Mr. 
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Sap»worth.  *  Bob  Sapsworth,  you  asked  me  to  play,  now  did]i*t 
you  ?  You  says  to  me,  "  If  you  play,  William  Hedges,"  you  gays, 
*'  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  but  what  the  gent  as  we're  going  to  ask 
to  captain  us  stands  you  a  free  lunch,"  you  says,  "  not  to  speak  of 
drinks,"  you  says.'  I  pricked  up  my  ears  at  this,  but  held  my 
tongue.  *But  you  says  nothing  about  being  bowled  at  by  a 
ghost,  now  did  you  now  ?  I  ask  you,  Bob  Sapsworth,  did  you 
now?' 

Mr.  Sapsworth  was  silent.     The  old  gentleman  went  on : 

^  I  sha'n't  go  in,'  he  announced.  That  was  when  the  ninth 
batsman  had  received  Mr,  Benyon's  first  ball — upon  his  person. 
*  Nothing  sha'n't  make  me  go  in  to  be  bowled  at  by  a  ghost.'  This 
second  announcement  followed  the  delivery  of  the  second  ball 
upon  the  batsman's  person.  ^  I  ain't  no  cricketer,  and  I  don*t 
know  nothing  about  the  rules  of  the  game,  and  I  ain't  going  to 
stand  up  to  be  chucked  at  by  a  ghost,'  and  Mr.  Hedges  struck 
his  fist  upon  the  board.  There  came  a  yell  from  the  wickets ;  Mr. 
Hedges  gripped  his  seat  tightly  with  his  hands.  *  I  won't  go  in ! ' 
he  cried.  Another  ball,  another  yell.  Mr.  Hedges  repeated  his 
determination  over  and  over  again,  as  if  in  its  reiteration  he 
sought  for  strength  to  keep  it,     *  I  won't !    I  won't !    I  won't.' 

The  last  ball  of  the  over,  and  the  ninth  of  our  hopes  had  fallen. 
A  pause  ensued.  The  batsman  came  limping  towards  the  tent. 
]!if  r.  Hedges'  time  was  come ;  he  clutched  at  the  seat  with  the 
frenzy  of  despair. 

« Bill  Hedges ! '  sang  out  Mr.  Benyon ;  but  Mr.  Hedges  gave 
no  sign.  *  Bill  Hedges ! '  Still  no  reply.  '  Bill  Hedges,  have  I 
got  to  come  and  fetch  you  ? ' 

At  that  awful  threat  the  old  gentleman  did  rise.  His  ample 
form  went  waddling  across  the  ground. 

*I — I'm  a-coming,  Tom.  I — I  ain't  no  cricketer,  Tom. 
Do — don't  you  be  too  hard  on  me.  If  you  must  hit  me,  let  it  be 
behind.' 

<  Where's  your  bat?' 

The  inquiry  came  from  Mr.  Benyon.  Mr.  Hedges  had  arrived 
at  the  wicket  without  that  batsman's  requisite.  He  scratched  his 
head. 

*  My  bat?  I — I  don't  want  no  bat.  I — I  ain't  no  cricketer. 
You  can  hit  me  quite  as  well  without  it,  Tom.' 

*  Go  and  get  your  bat ! ' 

Mr.  Hedges  went  and  got  it.  When  he  had  it  it  was  evident 
that  he  had  but  rudimentary  notions  of  its  uses.    He  held  it 
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gingerly,  round  side  foremost,  as  though  he  were  afraid  that  if 
he  grasped  it  tightly  it  would  bum  him. 

^  Bill  Hedges,  do  you  remember  those  drinks  you  paid  for  me 
the  Saturday  week  before  I  died  ? ' 

*  No,  Tom ;  I  can't  say  rightly  as  how  I  do.' 

*  You  did.  It  was  at  the  "  Crown  and  Anchor."  I  had  no 
money.  I  said  if  you'd  stand  Sam  I'd  pay  you  back  again ;  but  I 
never  did.     I'll  pay  you  now.' 

Mr.  Benyon  paid  him,  five  times  over.  The  old  gentleman 
bore  it  like  a  lamb.  Whack — ^whack — whack — whack — whack! 
and  the  fall  of  his  wicket  at  the  end.  As  he  returned  towards 
the  tent  he  wiped  his  wrinkled  brow. 

^  I  always  said  I  wasn't  no  cricketer,  and  I  ain't,'  he  said. 

Our  innings  was  over — for  thirteen  runs.  We  sat  there, 
moping  in  a  crowd,  I  among  the  rest,  when  Mr.  Benyon,  bustling 
up,  reminded  me  of  my  duties  as  a  captain. 

*  Now  then,  turn  out.  Send  your  men  into  the  field.  We 
can't  stop  here  all  day.  I'm  first  man  in ;  soon  I'll  have  to  go, 
and  I  haven't  had  a  smack  at  a  cricket-ball  these  twenty  years  I ' 

We  looked  at  each  other.  One  part  of  his  address  gave  us 
a  certain  gratification — that  part  in  which  he  stated  that  he  soon 
would  have  to  go.  We  turned  out.  I  suppose  a  more  unpromis- 
ing set  of  fieldsmen  never  yet  took  their  places  in  the  field.  The 
Latchmere  men  went  slouching  towards  the  tent ;  some  of  them, 
I  noticed,  instead  of  going  in  stole  towards  the  rear.  These,  I 
suspect,  stole  ofiF  the  ground ;  I  never  set  eyes  on  them  again. 

*  Mr.  Trentham,  I — I  can't  bowl,'  whispered  Mr.  Sapsworth  to 
me  as  we  moved  across  the  turf. 

He  and  I  had  agreed  that  we  should  start  the  bowling.  I 
confess  that  I  felt  no  more  inclined  to  act  up  to  the  letter  of  our 
agreement  than  he  did.     But  Mr.  Benyon  intervened. 

*  Now,  Bob  Sapsworth,  you  take  the  bowling  one  end,  and  let 
your  captain  take  the  other.     Captain,  you  take  first  over.' 

I  obeyed  without  a  murmur.  It  might  have  been  quite  a 
usual  thing  to  see  in  a  match  a  member  of  one  team  ordering 
about  the  captain  of  the  other.  I  do  not  think  that  our  field  was 
arranged  on  scientific  principles ;  I  may  certainly  claim  that  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  its  arrangement.  There  is  a  suspicion  float- 
ing through  my  mind  that  at  one  or  two  points — ^two,  or  more — 
men  were  placed  unusually  close  together.  For  instance,  at  deep 
mid-off — ^very  deep  mid-off — Mr.  Hawthorn  and  Mr.  Hedges  were 
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not  only  doing  their  best  to  trample  on  eacli  other's  toes,  bat 
each  was  seeking  for  a  place  of  security  behind  the  other's  back. 

Mr.  Barker  shared  with  Mr.  Benyon  the  honour  of  being  first 
man  in.  The  Latchmere  captain,  as  a  captain,  had  become  quite 
as  much  a  figurehead  as  I  had.  His  bearing  was  indicative  of 
extreme  depression.  I  think  he  had  learned  that  to  take,  off- 
hand, the  first  substitute  who  offered,  was,  now  and  then,  unwise. 

To  enable  him  to  bat  with  more  advantage,  Mr.  Benyon  had 
removed  his  waistcoat,  which  matched  his  trousers  and  his  coat. 
What  he  had  done  with  it  I  cannot  say;  possibly  it  had  vanished, 
with  his  other  garments,  into  air.  Now  he  had  on  a  bright  red 
flannel  shirt — his  tastes  in  costume  seemed  a  trifle  lurid — the 
sleeves  of  which  were  turned  up  above  the  elbows.  His  pose  was 
almost  as  peculiar  as  his  costume.  He  stood  bolt  upright,  his 
legs  together,  his  feet  drawn  heel  to  heel;  not  at  all  in  the 
fashion  of  a  modem  cricketer,  who  seeks  to  guard  his  wickets 
with  his  legs.  His  bat  he  held  straight  down  in  front  of  him,  the 
blade  swinging  gently  in  the  air. 

I  am  afraid  I  wasted  more  time  in  preparing  to  deliver  my 
first  ball  than  I  need  have  done ;  but  if  Mr.  Benyon  had  not  had 
a  smack  with  a  bat  for  twenty  years  it  was  a  good  fifteen  since  I 
had  bowled  a  ball.  After  such  a  lapse  of  time  one  requires  to 
pull  oneself  together  before  exhibiting  one's  powers  to  a  cricketer 
of  Mr.  Benyon's  calibre.  He,  however,  did  not  seem  to  recognise 
the  necessity  which  I  myself  felt  that  I  was  under. 

*  Hurry  up,  sir !     Don't  I  tell  you  that  soon  I'll  have  to  go  ? ' 
I  hurried  up.     I  gave  him  an  overhand  full  pitch  which  would 

have  made  a  decent  catch  for  point,  if  point  had  been  close  in, 
which  he  wasn't.  However,  in  any  case  Mr.  Benyon  would  have 
saved  him  the  trouble.  He  hit  the  ball  a  crack  the  like  of 
which  I  had  never  seen  before.  He  drove  it  over  the  hedge,  and 
over  the  trees,  and  up  to  the  skies,  and  out  of  sight. 

*  I  don't  think  that's  a  bad  little  smack  to  start  with,'  he 
observed.  '  I  like  your  kind  of  bowling,  mister.  I  suppose  that's 
a  boundary.'  He  called  to  the  scorer — if  there  was  one,  which  I 
doubt — *  Put  down  Tom  Benyon  six ! '  He  turned  again  to  me. 
*  It's  no  good  wasting  time  looking  for  that  ball.  I've  another  in 
my  pocket  you  can  have.' 

He  put  his  hand  into  his  trousers  pocket.  Those  remarkable 
garments  fitted  him  like  eel-skins.  I  had  certainly  never  sup- 
posed that  he  could  by  any  possibility  have  such  a  thing  as  a 
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cricket-ball  in  one  of  the  pockets.     But  it  appeared  that  he  had. 
He  drew  one  out  and  threw  it  up  to  me. 

My  second  ball  was  a  colourable  imitation  of  my  first,  only 
this  time  it  was  wide  to  leg.  To  long-leg  Mr.  Benyon  sent  it 
flying. 

*  Put  down  Tom  Benyon  another  six ! '  he  cried.  *  I  do  like 
your  bowling,  mister.    I've  got  another  ball  which  you  can  have.' 

He  produced  a  second  ball  from  the  same  pocket  from  which 
the  first  had  come.  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes.  But  I  was 
discovering,  with  Horatio,  that  there  were  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  had  been  contained  in  my  philosophy.  Since  Mr. 
Benyon  professed  such  aflfection  for  the  style  of  bowling  which  I 
favoured,  I  sent  him  down  another  sample.  This  time  it  was 
fairly  straight — by  which  I  mean  that  it  would  not  have  pitched 
more  than  a  yard  from  the  wickets  if  Mr.  Benyon  had  allowed  it 
to  pitch,  which  he  didn't.  He  treated  it  as  he  had  done  the 
first-^he  drove  it,  with  terriBc  force,  right  above  my  head. 

'  Never  mind  about  the  ball,'  he  said.  ^  I've  got  another  in 
my  pocket.' 

He  had — the  third.  And  in  the  same  pocket  from  which  the 
other  two  had  come. 

My  fourth  ball  he  treated  to  a  swipe  to  square-leg.  He  seemed 
to  have  a  partiality  for  swiping.  Quite  unnecessarily  he  allowed 
that  this  was  so. 

<  I  do  like  a  ball  which  I  can  get  a  smack  at,'  he  remarked 
as  he  produced  a  fourth  ball  from  the  same  pocket  of  his  tightly 
fitting  trousers  which  had  contained  the  other  three.  ^  A  swipe 
does  warm  me  so.     Your  kind  of  bowling,  mister,  's  just  the  thing.' 

It  was  kind  of  him  to  say  so ;  though,  to  my  thinking,  his 
remark  did  not  convey  a  compliment.  When  he  sent  my  fifth 
ball  out  of  sight  I  wished  that  his  love  for  swiping  had  been  less, 
or  my  bowling  of  another  kind.  The  sixth,  however,  which  he 
also  produced  from  the  same  wondrous  store  contained  in  his 
breeches  pocket,  he  contented  himself  with  what  he  called 
*  snicking.' 

*  That's  what  I  call  a  pretty  snick,'  he  said. 

The  *  snick '  in  question  was  a  tremendous  drive  to  deep  mid- 
off.  It  was  stopped,  quite  involuntarily,  by  Mr.  Hawthorn  and 
Mr.  Hedges.  So  far  as  I  could  see,  it  stunned  the  pair  of  them. 
Neither  of  them  made  the  slightest  attempt  to  return  the  balL 

^  Bun  it  out ! '  cried  Mr.  Benypn,  He  and  Mr.  Barker  began 
to  run.    They  ran  four,  and  then  they  ran  two  more,  and  still  th§ 
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ball  was  not  thrown  in.     Mr.  Benyon   urged  the  fielders  on. 
*  Hurry  up,  Bill  Hedges ! ' 

Mr.  Hedges  did  not  hurry  up ;  he  never  could  have  hurried 
up,  even  if  his  manner  of  *  fielding'  the  ball  had  not  wholly 
deprived  him  of  his  wind.  But  the  ball  was  at  last  thrown  in — 
when  the  pair  had  run  eleven.  Forty-one  runs  off  his  first  over 
was  a  result  calculated  to  take  the  conceit  out  of  the  average 
bowler.  And  Mr.  Benyon's  last  performance,  his  '  snick,'  had 
placed  him  at  the  other  wicket,  prepared  to  receive  Mr.  Sapsworth's 
bowling — when  it  came. 

*  Now,  Bob  Sapsworth,  I'll  have  a  smack  at  you ! '  he  said. 

He  had.  I  felt  for  Mr.  Sapsworth.  But  since  I  had  sufiered 
it  was  only  fair  that  he  should  suflFer  too.  Crack — smack — whack 
went  the  balls  out  of  sight  in  all  directions.  And  for  each  ball 
that  disappeared  Mr.  Benyon  produced  another  from  his  breeches 
pocket.  I  felt  that  these  things  must  be  happening  to  me  in  a 
^ream.  I  was  rapidly  approaching  the  condition  in  which  Alice 
must  have  been  in  Wonderland — ^prepared  for  anything. 

Time  went  on.  Mr.  Sapsworth  and  I  bowled  over  after  over. 
Mr.  Benyon  was  making  a  record  in  tall  scoring.  No  performance 
of  *  W.  Cr.'s'  ever  came  within  many  miles  of  it.  And  the  balls 
he  lost!  And  the  balls  which  he  produced!  And  the  diabolical 
ingenuity  with  which  he  managed,  at  the  close  of  every  over,  to 
change  his  end !  If  Mr.  Barker  did  no  hitting,  he  did  some  run- 
ning. He  never  had  a  chance  to  make  a  stroke,  but  his  partner 
took  care  to  make  him  run  an  incredibly  large  odd  number  as  a 
wind  up  to  every  over.  Mr.  Benyon  did  not  seem  to  be  distressed 
by  the  exertion  in  the  least ;  Mr.  Barker  emphatically  did. 

Mr.  Benyon  had  buoyed  us  up  by  his  statement  that  he  would 
soon  have  to  go.  His  ideas  of  soon  were  different  from  ours.  I 
suppose,  at  the  outside,  our  innings  had  lasted  half  an  hour.  How 
long  we  bowled  to  Mr.  Benyon  is  more  than  I  can  say.  I  know 
that  I  bowled  until  I  felt  that  I  should  either  have  to  stop  or 
drop.  By  degrees  one  fact  began  to  be  impressed  upon  me.  It 
was  this — that  the  number  of  spectators  was  growing  smaller  by 
degrees  and  beautifully  less.  Originally  there  had  been  quite  a 
crowd  assembled.  In  course  of  time  this  had  dwindled  to  half  a 
dozen  stragglers.  A  little  later  on  even  these  had  gone.  And 
not  only  spectators  but  cricketers  had  disappeared.  If  my  eyes 
did  not  deceive  me,  there  was  not  a  member  of  the  Latchmere 
team  left  on  the  ground.  They  had  had  enough  of  Mr.  Benyon 
^— or  his  ghost. 
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What  was  more,  some  of  our  own  team  took  courage,  and 
leg-bail.  I  caught  one  of  them — the  lad  Fenning — in  the  act  of 
scrambling  through  the  hedge.  But  I  had  not  the  heart  to  stop 
him.  I  only  wished  that  I  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have  led 
the  van. 

The  thing  grew  serious.  So  far  as  I  could  see,  Mr.  Hawthorn, 
Mr.  Hedges,  Mr.  Saps  worth,  and  I  were  the  only  members  of  the 
Storwell  team  left  on  the  ground.  And  the  reflection  involuntarily 
crossed  my  mind — what  fools  we  were  to  stay  I  The  amount  of 
running  about  we  had  to  do  I  And  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Benyon 
urged  us  on!  The  perspiration  was  nmning  off  from  us  in 
streams — I  had  never  had  such  a  *  sweater '  before ! 

*  I  do  like  your  kind  of  bowling,  mister,'  Mr.  Benyon  would 
constantly  remark. 

If  I  had  had  an  equal  admiration  for  his  kind  of  batting  we 
should  have  been  quits,  but  I  had  not,  at  least  not  then. 

A  little  later,  looking  round  the  field,  I  found  that  Mr.  Haw- 
thorn had  disappeared,  and  that  Mr.  Hedges,  stuck  in  a  hedge, 
was  struggling  gallantly  to  reach  safety  on  the  other  side.  It 
was  the  last  ball  of  Mr.  Sapsworth's  over.  Mr.  Benyon  ran 
thirteen  ior  a  hit  to  leg.  He  made  Mr.  Barker  run  them  too — ^it 
was  the  proverbial  last  straw.  As  Mr.  Barker  was  running  the 
thirteenth  run,  instead  of  going  to  his  wicket  he  dropped  his 
bat — the  bat  which  he  had  never  had  a  chance  to  utilise — and 
bolted  off  the  field  as  though  Satan  was  behind  him.  Mr.  Benyon 
called  out  to  him,  but  Mr.  Barker  neither  stopped  nor  stayed. 
It  seemed  that  the  match  was  going  to  resolve  itself  into  a  game 
of  single  wicket. 

To  make  things  better,  when  I  came  up  to  bowl  I  perceived 
that  Mr.  Sapsworth's  power  of  endurance  had  reached  its  tether. 
The  position  he  had  taken  up  in  the  field  had  not  much  promise 
of  usefulness.  He  first  stood  close  up  to  the  hedge,  then  he 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  hedge,  then — I  doubt  if  he  stood  upon 
the  other  side.  But  at  least  he  had  vanished  from  my  ken. 
And  I  was  left  alone  to  bowl  to  Mr.  Benyon.    That  over ! 

*  I  do  like  your  kind  of  bowling,  mister,'  he  observed  when, 
as  usual,  he  sent  my  first  ball  out  of  sight.  *  Never  mind  about 
the  ball.     I've  got  one  in  my  pocket  you  can  have.' 

He  had.  He  produced  it — ^always  from  the  same  pocket.  It 
was  about  the  second  thousand. 

*  It  does  warm  me  so  to  swipe.'  This  he  said  when  he  had 
sent  my  second  ball  on  a  journey  to  find  its  brother.    Then  a 
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ball  or  two  later  on,  ^  I  call  that  a  tidy  smack.'  The  ^  smack '  in 
question  had  driven  the  ball,  for  anything  I  know  to  the  contrary, 
a  distance  of  some  five  miles  or  so. 

The  next  ball  I  fielded.  It  was  the  first  piece  of  fielding  I 
had  done  that  day,  and  that  was  unintentional.  It  laid  me  on 
the  ground.  It  was  some  moments  before  I  recovered  myself 
sufficiently  to  enable  me  to  look  round.  When  I  did  so  no  one 
was  in  sight.  I  was  alone  in  the  field.  The  opposite  wicket  was 
deserted.  The  bat  lay  on  the  ground.  And  Mr.  Benyon  had 
gone ! 

BiCHABD  Marsh. 
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Thunderstorms. 


THUNDEESTORMS  naturally  attract  universal  attention  when 
they  occur,  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  of  interest  to  point  out 
some  particulars  that  have  been  ascertained  about  them. 

The  most  obvious  facts  are  that  a  heavy  cloud  passes  over  the 
observer,  and  that  from  it  lightning  appears,  followed,  after  a 
greater  or  less  interval,  by  thunder ;  and  that  usually  heavy  rain 
or  hail  falls  from  the  cloud. 

The  damage  wrought  by  these  occurrences,  whether  by  lightning 
strokes  or  by  the  hail,  is  so  serious  that,  in  countries  especially 
liable  to  such  visitations,  hail  insurance  forms  an  important  item 
in  the  £Eirmer*s  calculations.  In  many  countries  such  insurance 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  accordingly  statistics  as 
to  the  amount  of  losses  are  to  be  obtained ;  whereas  in  these 
islands,  where  insurance  is  in  the  hands  of  private  companies, 
information  as  to  the  expenditure  of  these  companies  is  naturally 
not  published. 

Thus  much,  however,  is  known — that  over  a  definite  area, 
covering  Huntingdonshire  and  parts  of  the  neighbouring  counties, 
the  damage  done  by  hail  as  measured  by  the  amount  paid  for 
insurance  is  materially  greater  than  that  wrought  in  other  parts 
of  England  over  a  similar  area.  This  fact  has  not  yet  been  satis- 
factorily explained. 

As  regards  the  liability  of  certain  districts  to  suflfer  damage 
from  thunderstorms,  it  has  been  maintained  by  several  authorities 
that  these  visitations  are  steadily  increasing  in  frequency. 

A  most  elaborate  inquiry  into  the  records  of  such  occurrences 
was  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Office  of  Berlin  for 
1886.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  evidence  indicated  no 
general  increase  in  the  frequency  of  lightning  strokes,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  rather  a  decrease.  Houses  with  soft,  or,  in  other 
words,  thatched,  roofs  are  struck  about  seven  or  eight  times  more 
frequently  than  ordinary  slated  dwelling-houses.  Houses  in 
towns  are  much  less  frequently  affected  than  those  in  the  country. 
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The  geological  character  of  the  soil  has  a  very  great  inSuence 
OD  the  risk.  If  this  for  a  limestone  soil  be  taken  as  1,  that  for  a 
sandy  soil  is  9,  and  for  swampy  land  22.  (This  may  possibly  in 
part  account  for  the  exceptional  amount  of  damage  done  in  the 
Fen  country,  as  has  just  been  described.) 

As  regards  the  different  classes  of  trees,  if  the  risk  to  a  beech 
«be  taken  as  1,  that  to  a  conifer  (fir  or  spruce)  is  15,  to  an  oak  54, 
and  to  other  deciduous  trees  40. 

Another  investigator  accounts  for  the  comparative  immunity 
of  the  beech  by  the  fact  that  its  leaves  are  edged  with  short  hairs, 
which  allow  the  electricity  collected  in  the  leaves  to  escape 
quietly. 

To  give  some  sort  of  idea  of  the  havoc  caused  by  some  of  these 
thunderstorms,  we  may  quote  the  following  notes  as  to  the  storm 
of  August  21,  1 879,  in  France :  *  At  9  p.m.  the  front  of  the  storm 
extended  from  Brussels  to  Perpignan  in  the  Pyrenees,  a  distance 
of  600  miles.  Here  we  have  a  line  of  destruction  600  miles  long, 
and  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  broad,  sweeping  like  a  curtain 
across  the  country  at  a  rate  of  about  thirty  miles  an  hour,  wreckirg 
in  a  few  minutes  vineyards  which  are  worth  many  thousands  of 
pounds,  and  destroying  at  the  last  moment  the  husbandman's 
labour  for  the  whole  year.' 

As  to  the  actual  origin  of  atmospheric  electricity,  authorities 
are  not  at  all  agreed,  and  the  observations  made  on  its  phenomena 
(made  at  different  stations)  do  not  accord  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
In  &ct,  it  appears  as  if  the  indications  of  the  instruments  are 
due  to  local  causes,  so  that  they  do  not  lend  themselves  to  any 
useful  generalisations.  When  a  thunderstorm  is  actually  raging 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  station,  the  indications  of  electrometeis 
thereat  are  most  erratic  and  violent,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  ar.}' 
electrometer  enables  us  to  perceive  the  approach  of  a  storm  one  whit 
earlier  than  we  are  able  to  do  by  careful  watching  of  the  clouds. 

As  regards  forecasting  thunderstorms,  this  can  be  done  in  a 
general  sort  of  way ;  but  it  is  not  practicable  to  predict  which 
villages  or  parishes,  or  even  counties,  will  be  visited.  When  the 
daily  weather  charts  are  drawn,  if  we  find  that  there  is  an 
unevenness  in  the  isobaric  lines — that  is,  if  these  are  wavy,  or 
bulge  out  irregularly — we  know  that  thunderstorms  are  likely  to 
l^urst  somewhere  or  other  over  the  country,  but  that  is  all  we  can 
say.  At  each  station  the  barometer  is  unsteady — the  mercury 
moving  up  and  down  in  the  tube — during  the  actual  continuance 
of  the  storm ;  but  this  osoillatioQ  of  the  mercurial  column  has 
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nothing  to  do  with  the  irregxilaritj  in  the  isobaric  lines  above 
mentioned.  Forecasting  these  storms  is,  therefore,  always  an 
uncertain  and  a  thankless  task,  for  local  success  is  rarely  attained. 

Among  the  earliest  symptoms  of  the  approach  of  a  thunder- 
storm is  the  appearance  on  the  western  horizon  of  a  line  of 
cumulus  (*  woolpack ')  clouds  exhibiting  a  peculiar  turreted  struc^ 
ture.  I  say  on  the  western  horizon,  for  most  of  our  changes  of 
weather  come  from  that  quarter,  and  it  has  been  proved  that 
thunderstorms,  like  windstorms,  advance  over  the  country,  gene** 
rally,  from  some  westerly  point.  This  bank  of  clouds  moves  on, 
and  over  it  appear  first  streamers  and  then  sheets  of  lighter  upper 
cloud — cirrusy  or  *  mare's  tail  '-^which  spread  over  the  sky  with 
extreme  rapidity.  The  heavy  cloud  mass  comes  up  under  this 
film,  and  it  is  a  general  observation  that  no  electrical  explosion 
or  downfall  of  rain  ever  takes  place  from  a  cloud  unless  streamers 
of  drrua^  emanating  from  its  upper  surface,  are  visible  when  the 
cloud  is  looked  at  sideways  from  a  distance. 

Thunderstorms  are  generally  accompanied  by  falls  of  hail  as 
well  as  rain,  and  these  hailstones  sometimes  assume  the  form  of 
lumps  of  ice — some  even  as  large  as  hens'  eggs,  and  weighing 
several  ounces,  having  been  known  to  fall.  The  stories  of  masses 
of  hailstones,  weighing  many  pounds,  having  been  found  after 
storms,  are  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  hailstones,  after  they 
have  fallen,  may  have  frozen  to  each  other  and  formed  a  solid 
lump  on  the  ground. 

Large  hailstones  are  composed  of  alternate  layers  of  clear 
crystalline  and  white  porous  ice,  and  many  of  them  consist  of 
an  aggregate  of  smaller  hailstones  which  have  attached  them« 
selves  to  one  stone,  as  a  nucleus,  and  then  the  mass  so  formed 
has  received  external  coatings  of  ice.  The  compound  structure 
of  such  stones  becomes  manifested  when  the  mass  gradually  thaws. 
In  some  cases  these  stones  are  coated  with  crystals  of  ice  in  six* 
sided  prisms  and  pyramids,  as  perfectly  formed  as  th^  specimens 
of  quartz  or  of  calc  spar  crystals  which  are  to  be  seen  in  mineral 
collections.  It  is  very  hard  to  believe  that  such  beautifully 
formed  crystals  as  these  can  be  the  product  of  any  instantaneous 
process  of  formation. 

It  is  these  heavy  blocks  of  ice  which  do  the  greatest  amount 
of  damage,  as  naturally  a  lump,  weighing  even  an  ounce,  is  a 
formidable  missile  when  it  falls  from  a  height  of  even  a  thousand 
feet.  When  these  falls  are  about  to  take  place,  observers  have 
jeported  that  a  peculiar  rattling  sound  is  heard  in  the  atmosphere. 
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evidentl;  from  collisions  between  these  stones,  strikiDg  one  an- 
other in  their  fall.  A  very  careful  observer,  who  was  overtaken 
by  one  of  these  falls  in  the  Gaacasus,  near  Tiflis,  states  that  it 
occorred  immediately  after  an  ordinary  hail-shower,  and  that  he 
could  see  the  successive  showers  marching  over  the  couutry,  and 
noticed  that  between  the  last  edge  of  the  falling  hail  and  the 
front  edge  of  the  falling  ice  blocks,  there  was  a  distinct  break, 
through  which  he  could  see  the  sun  shining  on  the  hills  in  the 
background. 

It  was  on  this  particular  occasion  that  the  best  specimens  of 
crystal-bespangled  hailstones  have  been  recorded  and  sketched, 
but  others  have  been  reported  from  Natal,  and  quite  recently 
from  Philadelphia,  U.S.,  October  1,  1889. 

When  such  a  visitation  of  ice-lumps  takes  place,  the  entire 
crops  of  the  district  affected  by  it  are  destroyed.  Such  a  storm 
passed  over  fiichmond  in  August  1879,  and  in  five  minutes  some 
ten  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  damage  was  done,  principally  to 
conservatories.  Naturally,  Eew  Gardens  were  among  the  principal 
sufferers. 

It  is  a  problem  as  yet  unsolved  to  account  for  the  suspension 
in  the  atmosphere  of  such  objects  as  these  hailstones,  which 
frequently  weigh  much  over  an  ounce.  A  recent  theory,  which 
seems  to  carry  some  probability  with  it,  supposes  that  in  the 
heart  of  every  hail-cloud  there  is  a  whirlwind,  or  what  is  usually, 
but  erroneously,  termed  a  *  tornado.'  It  is  well  known  that  such 
disturbances  exert  a  prodigious  lifting  power,  raising  heavy  ob- 
jects, such  as  carts,  house-roofs,  and  even  trees,  and  transporting 
them  to  considerable  distances. 

The  theory  is  that  when  a  drop  of  water  in  such  a  cloud  is 
congealed,  it  is  carried  round  and  round  in  the  vortex  and  lifted 
up,  more  moisture  being  condensed  and  frozen  upon  it  at  each 
gyration,  until  at  last  it  is  thrown  out  and  falls.  This  would 
account  for  the  alternate  layers  of  which  I  have  already  spoken, 
but  will  not  account  for  the  formation  of  crystals,  a  growth  which 
usually  requires  a  considerable  time. 

Thunderstorms  have  been  scientifically  studied  in  various 
countries,  and  the  broad  fact  has  been  elicited  that  they  travel 
over  the  earth's  surface  like  windstorms,  but  at  a  higher  velocity. 
To  give  an  idea  of  this-,  I  may  quote  some  statements  made 
before  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society  last  June,  in  relation  to 
the  storm  of  the  2nd  of  that  month,  of  which  some  of  my  readers 
may  have  a  lively  remembrance.    This  storm  progressed  from 
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Wiltshire  to  Edinburgh,  over  a  distance  of  400  miles,  at  a  nearly 
uniform  speed,  the  rate  of  travel  being  about  50  miles  an  hour. 
This  is  an  unusually  rapid  rate  of  advance  for  a  windstorm  over 
these  islands.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  velocity  of  the  wind  in 
the  storm,  but  of  the  velocity  of  the  storm  system  as  a  whole. 

In  this  storm  many  of  the  hailstones  which  were  collected 
weighed  over  an  ounce.  Some  at  Docking,  near  King's  Lynn, 
were  said  to  be  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  to  weigh  three  and 
a  half  ounces.  One  was  weighed  at  Barden  Mill,  near  Tunbridge 
Wells,  and  was  said  to  turn  the  scale  at  half  a  pound. 

As  regards  the  incessant  character  of  the  lightning  in  London, 
o^e  observer  at  Highgate  counted  1,244  displays  during  the  two 
hours  ending  at  ILl.O  p.m.,  giving  an  average  of  over  ten  per 
minute.  Another  observer,  at  Westgate-on-Sea,  gave  a  much 
higher  figure  for  frequency ;  his  attempt  to  count  breaking  down 
at  the  very  high  number  of  131  per  minute. 

The  mode  of  collecting  information  as  to  these  storms  is  to 
issue  printed  forms,  on  which  observers  enter  their  records  in  a 
regular  schedule,  and  forward  it  by  post  to  the  Royal  Meteoro- 
logical Society.  A  specimen  of  one  of  these  forms,  as  issued 
by  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society,  is  given  here. 

THUNDERSTORM  OBSERVATIONS. 


Station,  Reference  No. 

On  the  of  18 

General  character. 

Intensity.  Near  or  distant  ? 

I  Time  I    Direction 

THUNDER 1     First  heard  at  h.  min.  s.        !    in  the 

I    Loudest  n  It  *f         ' 

I  l^aSt  y,  ,1  yf 

LIGHTNING...,     First  seen  at  ..  „  „         I 

(including  Sheet)       Brightest  „  „  „ 

Last  ,,  ,t  If         ! 


RAIN  

Ceased 
HAIL  '    Began 


Began  „  „  »         ' 

Heaviest  „  „  „ 


Heaviest 
Ceased 
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WIND. 


Direction 

Force  (0-12) 


Before  Storm 


Duriog  Storm 


After  Storm 


Was  storm  destructive  ? 

Least  number  of  seconds  between  Lightning  and  Thunder,      sec.  at     h.     min. 

Other  electrical  phenomena. 

Form,  colour,  and  description  of  flashes. 

GENERAL    KF.MAKK8    FOU    A,   B,   AND   C. 


CLOUDS   (FORM) 


PRESSURE,  TEMPERATURE,  HUMIDITY,  WIND,  AND  CLOUD  (Direction). 

Time 

Barometer 

Thermometers 

Wind         1 

Dry 

Wet    I  Direction 

Force 

1 

m. 

ins. 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1       1 

1       1 

1 1.  

1       1    



■  "      1       i    '''"'" "  " 

Signature  of  Observer, 
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Thunderstorms  are  much  more  frequent  in  low  latitudes  than 
in  high.  In  some  tropical  countries  they  are  said  to  occur 
regularly  every  afternoon.  At  Bio  the  story  was  that  at  certain 
seasons,  in  issuing  invitations  to  afternoon  parties,  it  was  usual 
to  specify  whether  guests  were  to  assemble  before  or  after  the 
thunderstorm.  In  Abyssinia,  D'Abbadie  gives,  as  the  average  of 
four  years,  410*6  as  the  annual  number  of  these  storms.  Many 
of  these,  however,  consisted  of  only  one  or  two  flashes  of 
lightning.  In  this  region  the  daily  period  is  so  marked  that  out 
of  1,909  storms  recorded  in  six  years  only  twenty-two  occurred 
between  midnight  and  1 1  a.m. 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  such  storms  never  were  noticed 
in  the  Arctic  regions,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  for  one  was 
experienced  at  Bell  Sound,  Spitzbergen,  in  78°  N.  latitude,  in 
August  1873;  and  a  succession  of  thunderstorms  was  reported 
for  several  days  in  July  1870  on  the  west  coast  of  Nova  Zembla. 
At  any  rate,  in  such  high  latitudes  they  are  very  rare. 

Thunderstorms  are  generally  divided  into  two  groups — heat 
thunderstorms  and  cyclonic  thunderstorms.  The  former  are  the 
summer  type,  while  the  latter  occur  principally  in  autumn  and 
winter.  We  may  also  say  that  the  former  are  essentially  conti- 
nental, while  the  latter  are  characteristic  of  the  ocean  or  island 
climate.  In  Iceland  all  the  thunderstorms  are  of  this  latter  tjrpe, 
and  occur  in  winter.  The  same  conditions  show  themselves  on 
oar  own  Atlantic  coasts,  where  there  is  a  decided  maximum  of 
frequency  of  such  storms  in  winter,  even  in  the  latitude  of  the 
south-west  of  Ireland,  at  Valencia. 

These  circumstances  are  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
thunderstorms  are  always  associated  with  great  differences  of 
temperature  in  adjacent  masses  of  air.  Such  conditions  are  most 
likely  to  occur  in  hot  climates,  where  the  soil  gets  excessively 
heated  in  the  day-time,  while  the  air  at  some  distance  above  it 
is  cool.  In  cold  climates  they  occur  in  winter,  where  a  shift  of 
wind  from  South-west  to  North-west  is  sometimes  accompanied  by 
a  sudden  fall  of  temperature  of  15**  or  even  20**. 

We  in  this  country  owe  our  comparative  immunity  from 
thunderstorms  to  our  damp  climate.  The  fact  is  well  known 
that  it  is  comparatively  diflScult  to  perform  any  electrical  experi- 
ments in  these  islands,  and  that  all  apparatus  must  be  kept 
constantly  in  front  of  a  fire  in  order  to  prevent  moisture  being 
deposited  on  it.  Accordingly,  we  must  suppose  that  the  elec- 
trical disturbances  which  would  give  rise  to  explosions  and  severe 
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storms  in  France  or  Germany  may  pacify  themselves  compara- 
tively quietly  in  our  atmosphere,  and  at  most  only  give  rise  to 
phenomena  of  a  very  moderate  character. 

I  most  now  say  something  about  the  actual  lightning  flash , 
which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  violent  electric  spark. 
Three  di£ferent  forms  of  lightning  are  generally  admitted  to 
exist:  (1)  The  actual  flash,  or  what  is  commonly  called ^ forked 
lightning.'  (2)  ^  Sheet  lightning,'  which  usually  is  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  sky  by  a  lightning  flash  which  takes  place  below  the 
horizon.     (3)  *  Globular  lightning.' 

1.  As  to  the  term 'forked  lightning,'  the  representations  of 
it  given  by  artists,  which  resemble  the  so-called  thunderbolts 
placed  in  the  hand  of  Jupiter,  are  quite  absurd.  The  flash,  when 
photographed,  exhibits  itself  as  a  line  which  is  continually 
changing  its  course,  and  is  described  as '  intensely  crooked '  by  a 
very  careful  observer.  It  never  proceeds  for  a  time  in  a  straight 
line,  and  then,  turning  at  a  sharp  angle,  going  on  further  in  an 
equally  straight  line,  as  is  represented  in  pictures.  The  forking 
of  it  is  very  marked,  and  this  occurs  by  side  flashes  passing  off  from 
the  main  track,  and  eventually  losing  themselves,  like  the  ramifi- 
cations of  tree-roots.  Occasionally  the  lightning  appears  to  start 
from  a  point  from  which  several  flashes  diverge  in  different 
directions. 

2.  *  Sheet  b'ghtning.' — Whenever  a  flash  passes  from  cloud  to 
cloud,  or  from  cloud  to  earth,  the  light  produced  by  it  illuminates 
the  sky  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  more  intense  the  flash,  the 
more  brilliant  and  extensive  the  illumination.  At  times  sheet 
lightning  has  been  proved  to  emanate  from  an  ordinary  storm 
distant  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  point  of  observation. 
It  is,  however,  maintained,  and  apparently  with  good  reason, 
that  occasionally  lightning  of  the  '  sheet '  type,  such  as  what  is 
called  '  summer  lightning,'  takes  place  without  any  thunder ;  so 
that,  in  such  cases,  no  actual  thunderstorm  is  in  progress. 

3.  '  Globular  lightning.' — ^This  is  a  rare  phenomenon,  and  one 
which  no  one  has  as  yet  been  able  to  produce  in  the  laboratory, 
whereas  the  phenomena  of  the  two  previous  types  are  easily 
produced.  The  general  description  of  the  occurrence  is  that  a 
luminous  ball  is  seen,  moving  very  slowly,  not  touching  any 
object,  and  eventually  breaking  up  with  a  violent  explosion  and 
the  appearance  of  several  flashes  of  ordinary  lightning.  It  is 
reported  that  persons  have  gone  out  from  a  house  into  a  street  to 
follow  such  a  ball  and  watch  its  movements,  so  that  the  occurrence 
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must  have  lasted  at  least  a  number  of  seconds.  Ordinary  lightning, 
as  is  well  known,  is  practically  quite  instantaneous.  The  size  of 
the  ball  on  different  occasions  has  varied  from  that  of  an  orange 
to  that  of  a  large  glass  lamp-globe,  or  even  larger.  Many  physicists 
refuse  to  believe  any  accounts  of  this  manifestation  of  the  electrical 
discharge,  but  the  reports  of  it  are  too  numerous  and  circum- 
stantial  for  us  to  consider  them  to  be  entirely  baseless. 

There  is  another  way  of  classifying  lightning  flashes,  and  that 
is  as  to  their  colour.  The  seven  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum  are 
well  known,  but  the  spectrum  of  the  electric  spark  differs  mate- 
rially from  the  solar  spectrum.  It  exhibits  rays  which  extend 
far  beyond  the  extreme  violet  of  the  solar  spectrum.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  in  the  light  of  lightning  a  wide  range  of  colour 
is  possible.  If  any  of  my  readers  have  ever  watched  a  storm 
carefully,  they  must  have  noted  that  some  of  the  flashes  were 
bluish,  others  reddish,  &c.  It  is  generally  the  blue  tints  which 
accompany  the  most  destructive  strokes. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  estimate  the  actual  force 
exerted  by  a  lightning  flash.  The  late  Mr.  de  la  Bue  constructed 
a  magnificent  electrical  battery  of  many  thousand  cells.  From 
experiments  with  this,  the  number  of  cells  being  raised  to  15,000, 
and  the  *  potential '  of  each  being  rather  over  one  *  volt,'  it  was 
found  that  9,700  *  volts ' — say  9,500  cells — were  required  to  pro- 
duce a  discharge  through  1  centimetre  ('3937  inch).  Starting 
from  these  data,  the  electro-motive  force  requisite  to  produce  a 
flash  of  lightning  one  mile  (63,360  inches)  in  length,  at  ordinary 
pressures  is  1,480,570,000  volts,  practically  given  by  a  battery  of 
fifteen  hundred  million  cells. 

A  flash  a  mile  in  length  is  nothing  very  extraordinary,  and  it 
is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  experiments  to  bring 
electricity  down  from  the  clouds  are  very  dangerous,  and  have 
frequently  had  fatal  results.  Soon  after  Franklin,  in  the  last 
century,  had  made  his  famous  experiment  with  a  kite,  and  proved 
that  electricity  existed  in  a  thunder-cloud,  natural  philosophers 
generally  began  to  imitate  him.  One  of  them  in  St.  Petersburg, 
a  Professor  Richmann,  arranged  an  apparatus  to  collect  this 
electricity.  On  the  first  occasion  of  a  storm  he  went  to  his 
laboratory  to  observe  the  effects.  A  ball  of  fire  was  seen  to  leap 
rom  the  apparatus  to  his  head,  and  he  fell  lifeless. 

Having  thus  got  some  idea  of  the  force  exerted  by  lightning, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  learn  something  as  to  the 
means  we  possess  of  guarding  ourselves,  or  rather  our  houses, 
from  injury. 
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A  flash  of  lightniDg  really  consists  of  a  discharge  between  two 
objects,  say  two  clouds,  or  a  cloud  and  the  earth,  oppositely 
electrified,  the  charges  on  which  suddenly  combine,  with  the 
manifestation  of  light  and  heat. 

Lightning  conductors  are  contrivances  by  which  the  electricity 
of  the  earth  is  allowed  to  escape  quietly  into  the  atmosphere, 
where  it  meets  with  electricity  of  the  opposite  character  from  the 
clouds,  and  the  two  neutralise  each  other  quietly,  without  any 
explosive  discharge,  or,  in  other  words,  without  lightning. 

I  need  not  go  back  to  the  first  principles  of  electrical  science 
and  explain  why  it  is  that  electricity  passes  most  easily  through 
metals,  and  escapes  with  greater  freedom  from  sharp  points  than 
from  rounded  knobs.  Assuming  these  elementary  facts,  I  may 
say  that  on  any  object,  such  as  a  house  or  other  building,  the 
electricity  tends  to  accumulate  itself  on  all  projecting  portions  of 
the  roof,  &c.,  and  especially  on  the  highest  points  of  it. 

The  ideal  complete  lightning-rod  system  would  call  for  a 
sharp-pointed  copper  rod  erected  at  each  of  these  projecting 
pinnacles,  and  rising  above  it,  and  would  then  connect  all  of 
these  separate  points  by  copper  rods,  and  eventually  carry  down  a 
stout  copper  rod  to  the  earth. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  due  attention  is  paid  to  certain  main 
precautions :  (1)  The  point  of  the  conductor  must  be  kept  sharp  ; 
(2)  the  section  of  the  conducting-rod  must  be  sufl5cient  to  allow 
the  electricity  to  pass  along  it ;  (3)  the  rod  must  be  jDcrfectly 
continuous ;  and,  lastly  (4),  the  rod  must  be  efficiently  connected 
with  the  ground. 

1.  The  sharpness  of  the  point  is  insured  by  gilding  it  or 
coating  it  with  some  metal  which  resists  oxidation. 

2.  As  to  the  section  of  the  rod,  a  bar  half  an  inch  in  diameter 
is  sufficient  for  all  ordinary  buildings.  Bars  are  not  usually 
employed,  as  it  is  difficult  to  bend  them  over  cornices,  &c. ; 
accordingly,  either  wire  ropes  or  tapes  are  taken.  The  wire  ropes 
are  more  liable  to  corrosion  from  wet  getting  in  between  the 
strands  than  are  tapes,  so  that  the  latter  are  generally  preferred. 
The  metal  used  is  always  copper,  being  less  oxldisable  than  iron, 
and  being  reasonably  cheap  and  a  very  good  conductor. 

3.  The  continuity  of  the  metallic  connection  from  the  highest 
point  of  the  rod  to  the  ground  can  only  be  secured  by  having  as 
few  joints  as  may  be,  and  by  making  those  joints  as  true  and 
firm  as  possible  by  soldering. 

The  joints  should  be  examined  from  time  to  time,  for  it  is 
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often  found,  on  examination  of  old  conductors,  that  while  the 
copper  wire  or  tape  is  quite  sound  along  its  straight  reaches,'  at 
the  bends  or  joints  corrosion  has  set  in.  As  a  chain  is  no  stronger 
than  its  weakest  link,  a  corroded  conductor,  such  as  has  been 
described,  is  perfectly  useless. 

4.  The  earth  connectioD. — It  is  not  easy  in  all  cases  to  insure 
that  this  is  satisfactory.  Electricity  will  not  pass  at  all  so  easily 
into  dry  earth  as  into  wet  earth,  and  merely  plunging  the  end  of 
the  rope  or  tape  into  wet  earth  is  not  sufficient.  The  conductor 
from  the  building  should  be  soldered  at  its  end  to  a  large  sheet 
of  copper,  say  at  least  two  square  yards  in  area,  buried  in  damp 
soil,  or  else  soldered  to  the  water  or  gas  mains,  so  as  to  insure 
that  a  large  surface  of  metal  is  in  contact  with  damp  earth. 

Supposing  that  the  whole  system  of  protection  against 
damage  from  lightning  has  been  properly  planned,  the  work 
should  be  carefully  tested  after  its  completion,  because  injury 
to  it  often  occurs  at  the  very  last,  owing  to  accidental  causes, 
or  to  the  carelessness  of  workmen. 

Conductors  should  also  be  examined  from  time  to  time, 
throughout  their  whole  length,  to  make  sure  that  all  the  joints 
are  sound.  Care  should  also  be  taken  that  the  earth  in  which  the 
terminating  plate  is  buried  is  kept  thoroughly  moist.  If  any  of 
these  particulars  be  neglected,  the  conductor  will  be  practically 
useless,  and  will  afford  no  protection  to  the  structure. 

The  extreme  practical  importance  of  security  against  lightning 
must  be  my  excuse  for  having  been  more  diffuse  over  the  subject 
of  lightning-conductors  than  over  other  details  of  the  phenomena 
and  effects  of  thunderstorms. 

Egbert  H.  Soott. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

HE  glided  forward,  a  slight,  boyish  figure,  and  bowed  to  the  sea 
of  faces,  looking  quiet  and  unconscious  enough.  In  reality, 
he  was  veiy  much  alarmed,  though  only  for  a  moment.  He  had 
never  appeared  in  public  before  on  any  occasion  half  so  critical, 
and  it  was  for  him,  and  no  other,  that  all  these  people  were 
listening  and  waitiug.  What  if  he  broke  down  ?  But  he  put 
that  thought  aside,  and  resolved  to  play  only  to  his  old  master, 
who  was  two  hundred  miles  away,  but  with  him,  he  knew,  at  that 
moment,  all  the  same.  He  was  going  to  play  something  quite 
easy,  which  he  had  often  played  before  to  Dr.  Ferguson,  and  to 
later  masters  more  renowned  but  hardly  so  dear.  He  looked 
round  again  on  the  audience,  this  time  with  quite  a  new  sensation. 

*  You  are  a  detail,'  he  thought  resolutely.  Then  he  drew  the 
bow  across  the  strings,  and  played,  and  Dr.  Ferguson  listened,  for 
twelve  minutes  by  the  clock  that  stared  at  him — a  small  round 
white  face,  with  black  figures  on  it — from  the  front  of  the  gallery 
opposite. 

No  longer  a  sea  of  faces  only,  but  a  sea  of  soimd.  Heat,  and 
dust,  and  such  a  din !  Had  these  people  never  before  heard  a 
violin  solo  ?  When  were  they  going  to  stop  ?  He  had  left  the 
platform  rapidly ;  but  now  the  fiery  German  conductor,  who  was 
excited  to  the  last  degree,  was  shaking  hands  with  him,  and 
dragging  him  out  again  before  the  audience,  all  at  once.  And 
there  was  a  wild,  deafeniug  cry  going  up  from  the  whole  hall  of 

*  Encore,  encore,  encore  I '  He  had  decided  beforehand  what  he 
would  play  in  case  of  a  recall,  though  he  had  not  expected  one ; 
and  he  went  back  now  and  played  it,  though  not  so  well  as  the 
first  piece,  because  the  din  had  confused  him.  But  it  did  not 
matter,  the  audience  did  not  know.  When  he  had  done  the 
uproar  began  again,  just  as  furiously  as  before.  How  delighted 
Dr.  Ferguson  would  ba !  How  thankful  he  was  that  he  had  not  to 
play  to  them  again  that  night!  Everyone  was  congratulating 
him,  and  offering  him  wine  and  jelly ;  but  nothing  was  clear  to 
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him  except  that  he  was  not  hungry,  and  that  he  had.  promised,  if 
possible,  to  send  a  line  to  Dr.  Ferguson,  and  had  better  catch 
the  next  post.  So  when  the  manager  next  offered  him  cham- 
pagne, he  asked  for  a  sheet  of  paper  and  an  envelope  and  a 
stamp  instead.  It  seemed  rather  an  unreasonable  demand ;  but 
the  manager  thought  nothing  of  it,  and  promptly  despatched  an 
official,  who  thought  nothing  of  it  either,  for  writing  materials. 
Then,  with  the  buzz  of  voices  going  on  round  him,  he  wrote : — 

*Dear  Master — ' 

He  looked  up  at  the  celebrated  tenor  singer  standing  by 
him,  whose  acquaintance,  by  means  of  an  introduction  from  Dr. 
Ferguson  himself,  he  had  already  made. 

^You  know  more  about  these  things,'  he  said  reflectively. 
'  Is  it  a  success  ?    I  want  to  tell  Ferguson.' 

Sylvester  laughed  kindly. 

*  I  see,'  he  said.  «  Wait.'  He  waved  him  aside  a  moment, 
and  scrawled  with  a  pencil : — 

*  Dear  Ferguson, — Simply  a  irefmmdoMs  triumph. 

*Paul  Sylvester.' 

*  There,'  he  said,  passing  the  paper  to  the  other.  *  Sign  that.' 
The  young  man  wrote  underneath  it,  laughing, 

*Max  Davenant.' 
Then  he  paused.    After  all,  for  once  in  his  life,  the  most 
renowned  tenor  singer  might  be  mistaken.    So  he  added  philo'" 
sophically,  and  carefully  underlining  the    latter  part  of   the 
sentence : — 

*  They  have  clapped  a  great  deal ;  hut  it  may  be  only  their 
way.* 

CHAPTER  11. 

It  might  be  only  their  way ;  but  their  way,  for  the  present,  it 
certainly  was.  When  Paul  Sylvester,  who  had  taken  a  great 
fancy  to  the  yoimg  fellow,  came  to  see  him  the  next  day,  he 
found  his  table  already  strewn  with  invitations,  and  himself 
sitting  before  them  with  a  puzzled  face. 

*  What  shall  I  do?'  he  inquired.  *  People  I  never  heard  of 
are  asking  me  to  dinner.     It  is  their  way,  I  suppose.' 

He  pushed  the  invitations  over  to  Sylvester,  who  scanned 
them,  glancing  now  and  then  at  his  companion.  The  youthful, 
delicate  face,  with  its  unmistakable  genius,  perplexed  him  not  a 
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little,  and  he  turned  and  spoke  kindly,  feeling  almost  like  an 
elder  brother. 

*  I  wouldn't  go  in  for  these,'  he  said  shortly. 

*  No,'  said  Max.  *  I  have  no  desire.  I  know  quite  well,'  he 
added  reflectively,  *  they  do  not  really  wish  to  see  me.  But  what 
can  I  say  ?     I  can't  tell  them— that ! ' 

*No,  you  can't,'  returned  Sylvester.  *Say  you  are  already 
writing  an  oratorio,  and  have  no  time.' 

*  I'm  not,'  interjected  Max  mildly. 

*  It's  all  the  same,'  said  Sylvester.  *  Probably  you  will  be 
soon.  Only  let  these  things  alone.  They  will  upset  you  for  your 
music,  and  make  you  good  for  nothing.  Stay,'  he  went  on  after 
a  pause,  during  which  he  had  scanned  another  note.  *  This  isn't 
so  bad — Mrs.  Marchmont.  She's  a  friend  of  mine,  and  of  your 
old  master's,  I  believe.' 

*  Oh,  yes,'  said  Max.     *  That  is  diflferent.    I  will  go  there.' 

*  Come  with  me,  then,'  said  Sylvester.  *  I  am  asked  too,  for 
Friday.  It  will  probably  be  a  quiet  dinner,  and — I  think  you  had 
better  not  go.* 

*  Why  not  ? '  inquired  Max  curiously,  amused  at  the  other's 
sudden  discomfiture. 

*  I  don't  know,'  said  Sylvester.     *  Have  you  read  Keats  ? ' 

*  No,'  Max  replied  promptly.     *  I  have  only  read  Shakespeare.* 

*  I  think,'  said  Sylvester  vaguely,  *  you  won't  care  to  go.' 

*  Why  not  ? '  Max  repeated  calmly.  Sylvester  made  no  direct 
answer. 

*  Of  course  it  will  come  to  that,'  he  said.  *  But  it  is  rather  a 
bad  beginning.' 

^  WhaJt  is  ? '  said  Max,  in  desperation. 

Sylvester  muttered  some  words  which  Max,  whose  French  was 
rather  a  weak  point,  did  not  catch.  It  was  only  months  after 
that,  in  reading  a  volume  of  Keats,  he  came  across  and  recognised 
them.    They  were : 

^  La  Belle  Dame  sans  merci.' 

But  at  present  he  did  not  trouble  about  them,  being  baffled 
enough  by  Sylvester's  strange  behaviour. 

*  Aren't  you  going  to  take  me  ? '  he  said  laughingly,  after  a 
pause. 

*  No,'  returned  Sylvester,  suddenly  and  decidedly. 

Max  took  up  the  note  and  read  it  again.  It  was  a  very 
courteous,  sincere,  and  kindly  note,  and  it  was  from  Dr.  Ferguson's 
old  friend.  His  heart  smote  him  for  being  h^lf  ready  to  foUo^y 
this  new  counsellor, 
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*  Do  you  know,'  he  said,  *  in  spite  of  what  you  say,  I  intend 
to  go.* 

*  Unalterably  ? '  said  Sylvester. 

*  Unalterably.' 

*Very  well,'  said  Sylvester,  with  a  shght  breath  of  relief. 
*  Then  I  will  go  with  you.  I  will  call  for  you  on  Friday  at  half- 
past  seven.' 

There  was  another  concert  before  the  Friday,  and  Max  played 
an  original  composition,  and  was  applauded  to  the  echo.  This 
time  he  was  cooler,  and  able  to  look  round  at  the  audience  with 
eyes  that  discerned  faces  musical  or  sympathetic,  with  the  swift 
instinct  by  which  a  lover  of  books  knows  at  a  glance  whether  a 
book  will  suit  him,  or  an  artist  divines  what  is  good  in  the  midst 
of  seas  of  colour.  It  was  right  below  him,  in  one  of  the  foremost 
seats,  that  he  saw  the  face  he  was  destined  to  remember  best. 
It  was  the  face  of  a  tall,  stately  girl,  dressed  in  pure  white.  Her 
head  was  slightly  raised,  with  its  crown  of  dark  hair;  her  glorious, 
sad  eyes  were  gazing  up  at  him.  Her  look  met  his.  It  was  i^ot 
an  everyday  look,  for  she  had  beard  him  play,  and  even  Paul 
Sylvester  said  of  her  that  she  sometimes  loved  music.  There  was 
something  in  it  that  made  him  believe  in  her,  for  good  and  all, 
as  only  a  few  can  believe.  When  the  performance  was  ended  he 
glanced  at  her  again.  She  was  not  joining  in  the  applaude ;  her 
dark  head,  with  the  one  white  rose  in  it,  was  bent  a  little  lower, 
and  she  sat  quite  still.  Just  that  glance,  and  he  turned  away. 
But  as  he  passed  from  the  platform  he  met  another  pair  of  eyes, 
half  serious  and  half  satirical,  which  made  him  flush  as  if  he  had 
been  detected  in  a  crime.    They  were  the  eyes  of  Paul  Sylvester. 

Paul  Sylvester  had  prophesied  that  it  would  be  a  quiet  dinner 
party  on  Friday.  It  was  not.  A  crowd  of  people  was  there  ;  but 
Mrs.  Maichmont,  a  pleasant,  grey-haired,  and  stately  dame,  had 
some  compassion  on  Max,  and  only  introduced  him  to  a  few  faces 
that  seemed  musical  and  friendly.  Lastly  she  turned  to  a  figure 
sitting,  quite  alone,  in  the  recess  of  a  window. 

^  Judith,'  she  said.  The  figure  rose  and  came  forward.  This 
time  it  was  not  in  white,  but  iu  the  loveliest  rose-colour,  and 
there  was  a  gleam  of  diamonds  in  the  dark  hair.  She  was  here — 
and  her  name  was  Judith.  She  was  looking  at  him,  not  as  she 
had  done  before,  but  with  a  coldly  critical,  almost  scornful  look. 
If  he  had  not  known  her  he  would  have  thought  it  impertinent ; 
as  it  was,  he  did  not  understand,  and  waited  vaguely  for  an 
explanation.    It  did^not  seem  likely  to  arrive. 
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^My  niece,  Miss  Desmond/  said  Mrs.  Marchmont.  *Mr. 
Davenant.  The  gong  has  just  sounded.  Will  you  take  in  Miss 
Desmond  ?    Mr.  Sylvester — Miss  Burton.* 

She  left  them,  and  presently  the  company  descended  into  the 
dining-room.  There,  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  Max  sat  between 
Judith  Desmond  and  Mrs.  Marchmont,  with  Paul  Sylvester  nearly 
opposite. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  hour  and  a  quarter.  At  first  Judith 
turned  to  Max,  and  addressed  to  him  two  or  three  remarks,  so 
haughty  that  they  were  almost  scathing,  about  London  and 
about  the  weather.  He  owned  to  himself  regretfully  that  there 
was  little  doubt  of  the  impertinence,  but  he  still  waited  to  know 
the  reason  of  it.  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Marchmont  talked  to  him 
shrewdly  and  kindly ;  yet  he  glanced  at  Judith  now  and  then, 
since  in  all  his  life  he  had  seen  nothing  so  beautiful.  She 
ignored  him,  however,  through  the  rest  of  the  meal,  except  for 
one  or  two  studiously  formal  observations,  and  talked,  in  a  high 
artificial  voice,  to  her  other  neighbour.  She  spoke  rather  loudly ; 
and  Max,  through  Mrs.  Marchmont's  speeches  and  his  own,  heard 
nearly  all  that  she  said.  He  remembered  vividly  afterwards  the 
nature  of  her  conversation,  which  turned  chiefly  on  the  demerits 
of  absent  people,  never  on  their  merits.  He  remembered  her 
curious,  bitter  tone,  and  how  in  the  hour  and  a  quarter  she  did 
not  say  a  single  kindly  or  charitable  thing.  He  found  that  he 
could  even  rehearse  many  of  her  careless,  flippant  speeches,  which 
remained  with  him  persistently,  though  they  were  not  even 
laughable.  And  he  remembered  how  Paul  Sylvester,  sitting 
opposite,  through  }d%  animated  conversation,  heard  it  all  too. 

The  dinner  ended  at  last,  and  the  lingering  over  the  wine, 
which  was  dull  on  this  occasion  to  both  Max  and  Sylvester,  ended 
also.    They  all  went  up  to  the  drawing-room. 

Music  was  the  next  performance.  Sylvester  sang,  and  he 
sang  magnificently,  at  Mrs.  Marchmont's  request,  that  fine  old 
song,  <Tbe  Bequital.'  But  Max  was  watching  Judith.  If  she 
had  been  impertinent  before,  now  she  became  intolerable.  She 
was  sitting  between  two  rather  insipid  young  men  when  the 
song's  name  reached  her,  and  she  promptly  and  decisively  pulled 
out  her  pocket-handkerchief. 

^  This  is  a  very  pathetic  song,'  she  said,  i^  an  explanatory 
tone,  low,  but  quite  clear,  glancing  from  one  to  the  other.  Then 
she  fixed  her  eyes  serenely  on  the  singer,  who,  for  his  part, 
seemed  quite  unconscious  of  them,  and  waited.    Max  watched 
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her.  After  all,  she  did  not  profess  to  be  overcome.  Once  or 
twice  she  flaunted  the  pocket-handkerchief  irresolutely,  as  if 
doubtful  whether  to  apply  it  to  her  eyes — a  manoeuvre  of  which 
Sylvester  was  happily  oblivious — and  refrained,  for  fear,  perhaps, 
some  one  who  did  not  know  her  might  think  that  she  was  really 
weeping.    At  the  end  she  spoke  in  the  same  low,  clear  tone : 

'  I  did  not  cry,'  she  said,  turning  to  one  of  the  young  men. 
Then,  with  anxious  interest,  *  Did  you  ?  No  ?  Oh,  what  a  pity ! 
Mr.  Sylvester  makes  nearly  everyone  cry  with  that  song.  We  are 
very  hard-hearted,  aren't  we  ? ' 

She  looked  up  then,  and  met  Max's  glance  of  half-initated 
wonder.  She  rose  quickly — Mrs.  Marchmont  was  asking  her  to 
sing — and  went  to  the  piano. 

^  A  Scotch  song,  Judith,'  said  that  kindly  old  lady. 

She  laughed  clearly  and  coldly. 

^  No,  thank  you,  aunt.  I  fear  I  can't  appeal  to  the  feelings  of 
the  audience  like  Mr.  Sylvester.' 

She  sang  a  curious  Italian  rigmarole,  an  imitation  of  a  night- 
ingale, on  which  it  improved.  It  was  the  most  repellent  song, 
almost,  that  Max  had  ever  heard,  though  brilliant  in  the  extreme. 
Her  voice  was  wonderfully  clear  and  flexible,  and  her  execution 
almost  faultless.  It  was  nearly  as  good  as  a  musical-box.  The 
audience  applauded  her ;  and  probably  some  were  better  pleased 
than  with  Sylvester's  singing.  The  latter,  who  was  standing  by 
Max,  only  said  quietly : 

.    *  That  young  lady  was  my  pupil  once.    I  should  be  proud  of 
her!' 

<  Why  does  she  sing  those  things  ? '  said  Max. 

*  No  one  knows  except  herself,'  returned  Sylvester. 

^  Sht  does  not  know,'  said  Max  reflectively.  He  could  say  on 
more,  for  just  then  Judith  sailed  down  upon  them. 

^  You  did  not  applaud  me,'  she  said  to  Sylvester. 

'  The  song  was  its  own  recompense,'  said  Sylvester  blandly. 

*To  be  sure,'  she  returned.  *I  forgot.  And  you,'  she  went 
on,  turning  to  Max,  ^  I  fear  did  not  like  my  song.' 

'  No,'  said  Max  composedly. 

*  Pray,  what  censure  were  you  good  enough  to  pass  on  it  ? ' 
Max  pondered. 

*  It  was  not  like  music,'  he  said  soberly.  *  Why  do  you  ask 
me  ?    You  know  that  already.' 

*  It  was  vulgar,  I  presume  ?  '  inquired  Judith  amiablj^. 
Max  bent  his  head« 
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*  This  candour  is  the  privilege  of  genius,'  said  Judith.  *  I 
hear,  Mr.  Davenant,  that  you  are  eminently  a  genius.' 

'  I  have  heard  so/  Max  replied.  Then  he  turned  away,  and 
left  her  with  Paul  Sylvester. 

^  How  charmingly  rude  your  young  friend  is ! '  she  said  medi- 
tatively to  the  latter.     '  I  am  quite  sure  I  shall  like  him.' 

*  I  am  sorry  for  it,'  said  Sylvester  brusquely. 

*  Why  ? '  said  Judith  pensively,  raising  her  beautiftd  melan- 
choly eyes.  ^  Ah,  I  see.  You  are  afraid  I  shall  influence  your 
young  fiiend,  as  they  say  in  tracts,  in  a  wrong  direction.' 

*  I  am  sure  you  will  if  you  can,'  said  Sylvester.  ^  He  is  too 
good  to  be  spoiled,  however,  even  by  you.' 

*  Thank  you,'  said  Judith  very  sweetly.  *  But  I  will  do  my  best.' 
<  I  am  sure  of  it,'  said  Sylvester. 

*  How  generously,'  she  said,  *  you  judge  me ! ' 

There  was  a  faint  change  in  her  voice  that  made  Sylvester 
glance  at  her  with  a  sudden  mad  hope ;  but  he  only  met  the 
mocking  light  in  her  eyes. 

'  It  is  difficult  to  judge  you  too  generously ! '  he  said. 

*  Very  difficult.  And  now,  excuse  me.  I  will  go  back  to  our 
young  friend.    I  wish  to  take  lessons  in  the  violin.' 

A  minute  later  Max,  looking  up  from  the  book  of  engravings 
in  which  he  had  sought  refuge  from  his  utter  bewilderment,  saw 
her  approaching.  The  first  Judith,  with  something  of  the  first 
look,  which,  he  had  begun  to  think,  had  never  existed.  But  there 
was  anger  and  bitterness  too  in  her  eyes,  and  he  wondered  if  he 
guessed  the  reason. 

The  hauteur  had  departed :  she  was  gentle,  almost  submissive. 
Max  wondered  inwardly  what  would*  be  the  next  shifting  scene ; 
but  he  showed  no  surprise,  and,  indeed,  felt  none.  They  went 
out  together  into  the  garden,  whither  most  of  the  company  had 
already  drifted ;  and  there — ^he  remembered  too,  in  after  days,  the 
scent  of  the  lime-trees  they  walked  under — she  asked  him  to 
teach  her  the  violin. 

*  You  know,'  she  said,  *  in  spite  of  that  terrible  Nightingale,  I 
am  not  utterly  unmusical.  Even  Mr.  Sylvester  would  tell  you 
th^t.  He  was  my  master  once,  you  know,  and  is  now  my  sternest 
cenMu'er.  His  aims  in  life  are  serious,  and  a  lower  ideal  seems  to 
jar  upon  him.    His  nature  is — ^much  too  sensitive.' 

She  spoke  with  pensive  satire,  which  Max  ignored. 

*  I  knew,'  he  said  lightly,  returning  to  the  first  part  of  her 
speech,  *  that  you  were  not  utterly  unmusical ! ' 

'    VOL.  ^Vl.  ^0.  XCIJ.  P 
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'  Did  you  really  ?  '  she  said.     '  I  think  you  know  everything.' 

*  That  is  another  privilege  of  genius,'  said  Max,  with  a  flash 
of  gaiety,  though  in  reality  he  felt  anything  but  light-hearted. 

*  Evidently,'  she  replied.  *  But  you  will  teach  me,  will  you 
not?' 

*  Gladly,'  said  INIax,  *  if  you  will  practise ! ' 

*  I  will  practise,'  she  said  simply,  *  I  used  to  practise  singing 
quite  irreproachably.' 

*  You  must  have  done,'  said  Max. 

^  Oh,  you  are  thinking  of  that  unlucky  song,'  she  exclaimed 
petulantly.    *  I  will  never  sing  it  again.' 

Max  laughed.  By  this- time  they  had  returned  to  the  house, 
and  Judith,  who  was  ascending  the  flight  of  steps  that  led  to 
the  hall,  paused,  a  step  above  him,  while  he  looked  up  at  her 
incredulously. 

^  Ah,  you  have  no  faith  in  me  yet ! '  she  exclaimed. 

^  Indeed  I  have,'  said  Max.    Her  face  changed  again. 

*  I  verily  believe  you  have,'  she  said  half  penitently.  *  How  I 
wish  I  could  impose  as  easily  on  everyone ! ' 

Max  smiled.  The  twilight  was  gathering,  and  there  was  a 
touch  of  cold  in  the  air.  He  seemed  slighter  and  more  boyish 
than  ever,  as  be  looked  up  at  her. 

*  Perhaps  you  will  not  find  it  difficult,'  he  said  quietly,  *  if 
you  try.' 

An  hour  after  this  he  was  walking  home  through  deserted 
streets  with  Sylvester.  Something  about  him — his  genius,  or  his 
fragility,  or  both — had  won  on  the  older  man  powerfully.  Yet  in 
spite  of  his  fragility  there  was  a  curious  strength  about  him ; 
and  Sylvester  found  himself  regarding  the  lad  with  an  odd 
reverence,  as  one  whom  he  was  less  likely  to  teach  than  to  learn 
from.  Probably  to  no  one  else  would  he  have  spoken,  on  this 
homeward  walk,  of  Judith,  but  he  spoke  to  Max. 

<  How  do  you  like  Miss  Desmond  ? '  he  said  abruptly. 

*Very  much,'  said  Max.  *I  am  going  to  teach  her  the 
violin.' 

Sylvester  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

^  That  is  her  latest  whim,'  he  said.  ^  Let  us  hope  she  may 
repent  of  it.  That  woman  is  as  fascinating  as  Cleopatra,  but 
Cleopatra  never  was  so  relentless.' 

Max  shook  his  head. 

<  You  are  making  a  mistake,'  he  said  confidently. 

*  Good  gracious,  man ! '  exclaimed  Sylvester,  all  the  more 
irritably  because  he  wished  in  his  heart  that  the  other's  words 
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might  be  true.     *  I've  known  her  for  five  years.     I  wish  she  had 
let  you  alone.' 

*  Why  ? '  said  Max.  *  You  are  afraid  for  me.  I  am  not  afraid 
for  myself.  I  wonder  if  Cleopatra  ever  learned  music,  and  what 
her  music  master  thought  of  her.' 

'  You  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about,'  said  Sylvester 
restlessly. 

*  Perhaps  not,'  returned  Max.  *  Nevertheless,  I  am  not  afraid. 
There  is  nothing  to  fear,'  he  added,  with  a  sudden  light  in  his  eyes. 


CHAPTER  in. 


Max  had  a  curious  idea  that  he  understood  his  two  new  friends. 
Miss  Judith  Desmond  and  Sylvester,  better  than  they  understood 
each  other;  and  it  was  clear  to  him  that  he  wished  something 
might  come  of  this.  But  another  thing  was  clear,  even  on  that 
first  night. 

*  Already  ? '  he  said.  He  lay  awake  an  hour,  thinking  it  over, 
and  then  fell  asleep,  and  slept  pleasantly — too  pleasantly,  indeed, 
for  he  dreamed  that  he  was  happier  than  he  had  ever  been  before. 
Something  had  come  of  it,  but  not  the  thing  he  intended.  But 
the  dream  haunted  him,  and  when  Sylvester  dropped  in,  and  they 
went  for  a  stroll  together,  it  persistently  came  between  them,  till 
Sylvester  said : 

*  What's  wrong,  Davenant  ? ' 
Then  he  roused  himself. 

^  Nothing,'  he  said.  *  I  had  an  evil  dream,  that  is  all,  and  it 
has  been  haunting  me.    But  it  was  only  a  dream.' 

*  You're  sure  it  won't  come  true  ? '  said  Sylvester. 
'  Quite  sure.' 

A  few  days  after  this  Sylvester  met  Judith,  as  beautiful  as 
ever,  at  a  garden  party,  and  she  stopped  him  carelessly. 

*  Don't  you  wish  to  hear  the  last  of  your  young  friend  ? '  she 
said  amiably.  '  He  has  just  given  me  a  lesson.  I  am  delighted 
with  him/ 

*  You  do  him,'  said  Sylvester,  *  too  much  honour! ' 

*  Oh  no,'  said  Judith.  *  Genius— one  always  bows  down  to 
genius.  I  feel  like — rCharleSi  the  Second,  was  it? — offering  to 
pick  up  Titian's  paint-brush,  when  I  am  with  him.  He  believes 
in  me  implicitly — it  is  really  touching.  No,  it  couldn't  be  Charles 
the  Second — what  am  I  saying  ?     Some  Spanish  monarch  ? ' 
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Sylvester  was  silent. 

*  You  would  like  to  say  something  ? '  Judith  continued,  with 
the  same  sublime  impertinence.  *  What  is  it  ?  That  I  am  not 
worthy  to  black  Mr.  Davenant's  boots  ? ' 

*  Thai^  said  Sylvester  quite  decidedly,  *  goes  without  saying.' 

*  You  would  not  always  have  thought  so,*  said  Miss  Desmond, 
with  faint  laughter  in  her  voice. 

*No,'  said  Sylvester  imperturbably.  *You  were  a  person 
whom  it  took  some  time  to  realise.  It  amuses  you  to  try  and 
shake  people's  faith  in  human  nature ;  but  you  will  not  shake  his.' 

*  Faith  in  human  nature  I '  said  Judith.  *  What  a  curious 
anachronism ! ' 

^  It  must  strike  you  as  odd,'  he  returned,  with  a  careless  con- 
tempt that  was  almost  good-natured,  and  that  hurt  her  far  more 
than  his  bitterness.     ^  Good  afternoon.' 

He  had  left  her  alone,  and  soon  she  deserted  the  garden  party 
and  went  home.  Once  he  would  not  have  left  her  so  quickly. 
Once  he  would  have  said  to  her,  *  That  is  not  like  you.'  Now  he 
believed  her,  and  she  deserved  to  be  believed.  It  wob  like  her, 
and  he  was  right.    It  was  and  should  be  like  her  now. 

She  stood  there  before  her  mirror,  quite  alone  in  the  room. 
^I  am  beautiful,'  she  said  to  herself.  ^A  beautiful,  heartless 
woman — now  and  for  ever.  He  is  right.  I  am  very  beautiful. 
He  is  right.     He  is  right — I  never  loved  anyone — I  love  him.' 

She  broke  into  passionate  sobs. 

Max  gave  her  a  violin  lesson  once  a  week,  and  she  practised 
steadily,  which  was  almost  more  than  he  had  expected.  The  whole 
proceeding  seemed  to  be  a  rest  to  her — a  fact  which  he  noted 
gladly,  though  it  was  no  rest  to  him. 

<  She  likes  me  indirectly,'  he  said  to  himself.  ^  She  can  be 
courteous  to  me  when  she  cannot  be  courteous  to  him.  It  is  a 
relief  to  her  to  like  some  one  who  is  his  friend.' 

It  was.  It  did  not  occur  to  her  that  perhaps  she  was  hardly 
acting  justly  to  Max  Davenant.  But  her  confidence  in  him  grew 
steadily.  Sometimes  she  came  in  her  worst  mood,  which  he  only 
laughed  at,  and  refused  to  credit,  with  a  persistence  that  she 
could  not  conquer.  Once — she  had  come  after  another  of  those 
slight  skirmishes  with  Sylvester,  bitter  and  reckless  enough — she 
said,  after  two  or  three  sneering  and  scornful  speeches  to  which  ha 
paid  no  attention : 

*  Pq  I  destroy  your  faith  in  human  n?tture  ? ' 
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*  Not  in  the  least,'  said  Max  tranquilly.    *  Why  ? ' 

<  Because/  she  replied,  '  I  never  have  a  thought  beyond  my 
own  selfish  caprice.' 

*  Perhaps  not  "  never,"  *  he  suggested  mildly.     *  Not  often.' 

*  Never  I '  said  Judith  emphatically, 

'You  should  know  best,'  said  Max  calmly.  *  Never,  then. 
Still,  you  are  only  one  person,  and  from  your  own  account  very 
exceptional.' 

'And  I  exaggerate  my  own  importance  ?'  inquired  Miss  Judith. 

'  Why,  yes,'  said  Max  dubiously,  *  I  think  you  do.' 

*  Yet  certain  people  have  told  me,'  argued  the  young  lady, 
'that  other  lives  like  mine  wovXd  shake  their  faith  in  human 
nature.' 

*  They  must  be  unusually  weak-minded  people,'  returned  Max, 
with  a  gleam  of  humour  in  his  eyes  that  Judith  did  not  see. 
'  There  are  a  great  many  lives  like  yours.  Sometimes  you  seem 
to  think  you  have  a  monopoly  of  selfishness.  But  selfishness  is 
not  rare.  I  think  it  is  only  a  kind  of  background  to  what  is  fine 
after  all.' 

*  I  am  part  of  the  background,'  said  Judith.  *  You  are  very 
flattering.' 

'  It  is  your  verdict,'  said  Max  quickly, '  not  mine.' 
There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  then  she  broke  out : 

*  You  are  a  good  man.  I  wish  you  believed  in  me.  I  wish 
some  one  believed  in  me  I' 

'  I  am  not  a  good  man,'  said  Max,  quietly  enough.  He  was 
not  looking  at  her,  and  his  fiEice  was  hard  and  set ;  but  she  did  not 
see  his  &ce.  '  But  I  believe  in  you.  I  shall  always  believe  in 
you.    And  I  am  "  some  one." ' 

*  You  are  a  great  deal,'  she  said  humbly.  '  But  how  can  you  ? 
There  is  nothing  to  believe  in.' 

Max  reflected.    There  was  really  not  much. 

'  That  may  be  true,'  he  said.  '  You  are  cynical,  and  hard,  and 
levengeful.  You  care  a  great  deal  about  wealth  and  rank.  You 
are  polite  to  people  when  it  is  not  worth  your  while  to  be  insult- 
ing to  them ;  but  you  prefer  to  be  insulting.  You  had  rather  say 
a  stinging  false  thing  than  a  pleasant  true  one ' 

'  What  a  charming  character ! '  exclaimed  Judith,  now  quite 
recovered.     '  Pray  go  on  ! ' 

'  I  am  going  on,'  said  Max,  not  disconcerted.  '  As  I  was 
saying,  I  believe  in  you.  That,  I  grant,  is  not  of  much  import- 
ance.    You  may  sneer  if  you  choose — that  will  not  hurt  mc     I 
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am  not  weak  enough  to  let  it  alter  my  mind.    We  are  forgetting 
the  lesson.    Do  you  mind  playing  the  last  solo  ? ' 

*  Wait  a  moment,'  she  said.  *  You  think  you  are  right ;  but 
you  will  alter.  Sometimes  I  can  sound  earnest,  but  that  passes 
away.  It  is  only  another  form  of  aflFectation,  of  interesting  the 
world  and  attitudinising.  Other  people  have  believed  in  me ;  but 
I.  wore  their  faith  out  at  last.  I  have  won  love — ^for  the  plea- 
sure of  throwing  it  away.  I  showed  them  that  all  I  said  meant 
nothing,  that  I  could  say  the  same  things  to  very  different 
persons,  that  I  could  sneer  at  them  too,  behind  their  backs,  just 
as  I  have  often  sneered  at  you,  to  people  I  despised.  Every 
friend  I  have  had  knows  now  that  I  care  for  my  diamonds  more 
than  I  ever  cared  for  them.' 

*No,'  exclaimed  Max  impetuously.  *They  do  not  really 
believe  it.' 

*  Do  they  not  ? '  said  Judith  haughtily.  *  They  do ;  and  it  is 
the  truth.  It  took  me  some  time,  but  I  destroyed  their  faith  at 
last.     With  patience,  one  may  destroy  anything.' 

Somewhat  to  her  surprise.  Max  suddenly  laughed  outright. 

*  Why  did  you  do  it  ? '  he  asked.  *  You  are  like  the  children 
who  pull  up  their  seeds  to  see  if  they  will  grow.' 

^  That  was  it,  I  think,'  said  Judith.  ^  I  did  that  when  I  was 
a  little  girl.  I  have  been  doing  it  ever  since.  And  I  have  pulled 
them  up,'  she  concluded,  with  a  fierce  triumph  that  nearly  broke 
down  ignominiously  in  a  sob,  *  every  seed ! ' 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Max  was  writing  an  opera,  and  working  hard.  This  it  was,  no 
doubt,  that  made  him  look  haggard  and  wasted.  Only  Sylvester 
suspected  that  there  was  something  beyond  this,  and  that  a  name 
they  seldom  mentioned  was  nevertheless  a  bond  between  them. 
Sylvester  had  half  expected  Max  to  write  an  oratorio ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  reason  he  had  not  done  so  was  simply  that  he 
was  haunted  by  a  person  who  worked  into  an  opera  a  great  deal 
better.  And  yet,  as  his  friend  said  suddenly  at  one  of  the 
rehearsals,  when  the  opera  was  finished  and  accepted,  '  My  dear 
fellow,  you  have  written  something  between  the  two.'  This  was, 
vaguely,  the  impression  of  the  audience  also  on  the  opening  night. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  perhaps  astonishing  that 
the  thing  should  be  a  complete  success.     It  was.      Sylvester 
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himself  was  first  tenor;  and  his'  heart  at  least  was  rejoiced 
at  the  long  thunder  of  applause  when  the  curtain  fell.  Max 
found  himself  somehow  dragged  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  and 
bowing  to  the  audience,  with  his  friend's  radiant  face  close*  by. 
And  being  there,  the  use  he  made  of  his  commanding  position 
was  to  look  quietly  round  for  Judith.  For  he  only  knew  the  true 
name  of  the  heroine  of  the  opera. 

Involuntarily,  Paul  Sylvester's  glance  took  the  same  direction. 
But  for  this,  it  is  possible  that  his  friend's  eyes  might  not  have 
encountered  Judith's  eyeglass,  upheld  by  a  hand  quite  blazing 
with  diamonds,  and  her  face  illumined  by  an  exquisite  sneer. 

It  is  hopeless  to  look  chagrined  or  reproachful  at  an  eyeglasF, 
especially  when  the  eyeglass  is  a  purely  unnecessary  a£front  from 
a  keen-sighted  person.  Max  did  not.  A*  curious  smile  crossed 
his  face,  which  Judith  saw  and  understood — and  remembered  long 
after.  Her  eyeglass  dropped  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  They  had  both 
turned  away.  Yet  she  had  done  what  she  meant  to  do — had 
defied  Sylvester,  with  that  look  of  generous  triumph,  and  had 
changed  it  to  one  of  scorn.  That  was  worth  while.  His  face 
was  very  noble,  very  indignant.  Under  the  circumstances,  she 
would  go  home — and  flirt.  She  went  home ;  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  company  in  the  house,  which  did  not  retire  for  another 
two  hours — and  flirted.  In  her  wildest  moods,  she  had  never 
flirted  so  fast  and  furiously.  Then  she  went  to  bed,  with  a  head- 
ache, and  a  general  impression  that  she  had  nearly  engaged 
herself  to  two  men,  one  a  wealthy  brewer's  son,  the  other  a 
viscount — the  best  judge  of  horses,  perhaps,  in  the  United  King- 
dom— that  she  could  endure  neither  of  them,  that  she  should 
probably  marry  one  of  them,  and  that  she  wished  «he  were  dead. 

The  next  day,  towards  evening,  Sylvester  looked  in  on  Max. 
There  was  no  answer  to  his  knock,  and  he  opened  the  door.  Max 
was  sitting  at  the  table,  with  his  head  on  his  arm,  and  fast  asleep, 
his  face  flushed,  and  hair  tossed  about  his  forehead.  He  looked 
absurdly  boyish,  and  Sylvester,  watching  him  with  deep  amuse- 
ment, realised  that  he  was  famous.  There  was  a  book  before 
him,  at  which  his  friend  glanced.  It  was  a  volume  of  Shake- 
speare, and  lying  open  at  a  scene  in  the  *  Tempest.'  On  the  page 
was  a  rough  pencil  mark,  and  a  pencil  was  on  the  table  beside  it. 
It  was  unusual  for  Max  to  score  his  books  ;  and  Sylvester  looked 
at  the  lines  marked— just  a  fragment  of  a  diaJogue  between 
Prospero  and  Ariel* 
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"  How  now,  moody, 
What  is't  thou  canst  demand  %  ^ 
"  My  Uberty." 

^  Why  did  he  mark  ihxxX  f '  Sylvester  wondered  restlessly ;  and 
as  he  was  wondering  Max  woke,  and  sprang  up  and  greeted  his 
friend. 

<  How  now,  lion  of  the  season  ? '  said  Sylvester  good-naturedly. 
Then  he  added  in  a  more  serious  tone : 

*You  look  wretchedly  ill,  old  fellow.  Fame  doesn't  agree 
with  you.' 

^  I've  a  furious  headache,'  said  Max.  ^  I  never  felt  less  fiunous. 
I've  just  been  conducting  a  concert  in  a  badly  ventilated  place.' 

*  Oh,  your  wretched  East-end  musical  societies !'  said  Sylvester 
impatiently.  'Philanthropy's  all  right,  but  you  do  too  much. 
It's  bad  for  you.' 

Max  laughed,  a  little  harshly,  his  firiend  thought ;  but  when 
he  spoke  it  was  in  his  usual  tone. 

*  It  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line,'  he  said  meditatively.  *  I 
wonder  sometimes  if  it  isn't  better  to  go  straight  on,  as  fsur  as 
possible,  to  the  end,  if  there  is  no  one  dependent  on  one.  It  is 
so  easy  to  spend  half  a  lifetime  in  taking  precautions.  Then  the 
next  page  is  always  so  fascinating — never  this  page,  but  the  next. 
One  must  turn  over.' 

*  You  look,'  said  Sylvester,  surveying  him  intently,  *  as  if  you 
had  been  turning  over  too  fast.  Yet  people  call  you  a  tranquil 
fellow.' 

'That  is  partly  because  I'm  always^ in  a  hurry,'  said  Max 
laughing.  '  I  hardly  remember  the  moment  when  I  wasn't  waiting 
to  turn  over ;  and  there  was  always  some  one  reading  with  me 
who  read  too  slowly,  though  maybe  they  understood  it  better.' 

'  Who's  reading  with  you  now  ? '  said  Sylvester  rashly. 

*  It  is  not  my  book  at  all,'  said  Max  with  composure.  '  It  is 
Miss  Desmond's.  We  have  made  two  different  guesses  about  the 
conclusion ;  and  she  will  not  turn  over  for  fear  I  have  guessed 
right.  But  I  may  be  wrong  after  all.  I  want  to  see  the  end, 
and  then  I'll  go  back  to  my  own  volume.   I  know  the  end  of  thatJ 

'  Is  it  a  good  ending  ? '  inquired  Sylvester. 

'  The  best  possible  ending,'  said  Max  tranquilly.  '  But  several 

volumes I  don't  know  why  I  am  talking  this  nonsense. 

Beally  all  I  wanted,'  he  went  on  audaciously,  '  was  to  get  you  to 
speak  about  Miss  Desmond.' 

*  That  is  a  very  unprofitable  topic,'  said  Sylvester  coldly. 
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*  Do  you  still  believe  in  her  ? ' 
Max  nodded. 

*  May  I  ask  why  ? '  said  Sylvester. 

*  I  often  wonder  why,'  replied  Max.  *  All  the  same,  if  it  were 
my  last  word,  I  should  tell  you  to  believe  in  her.' 

^And  I  shouldn't  do  it,'  said  Sylvester.    <I  loved  her  despe- 
rately enough  once.    Now  that  is  all  over.' 
<  I  see,'  returned  Max. 

*  You  are  laughing  at  me,'  said  Sylvester,  though  his  friend's 
face  was  quite  sober.     ^  It  is  true,  all  the  same.' 

'  She  is  very  beautiful,'  said  Max.  '  Don't  you  remember  that 
first  night,  Sylvester,  when  she  wore  the  rose-coloured  silk,  and 
talked  unutterable  scandal  all  dinner  time,  purely  for  the  sake  of 
vexing  you,  who  were  sitting  opposite  ? ' 

Sylvester  flushed. 

*  And  the  pocket-handkerchief  with  the  lace  fringe  to  it — and 
the  Nightingale  song  ?  She  was  in  a  curious  mood.  I  think  in 
some  of  her  moods  it  would  be  a  relief  to  her  to  stab  some  one, 
though  she  would  stab  herself  after.  But  she  was  very  beautiful, 
confess  it,  Sylvester.  You  would  go,  if  she  called  you.  Why, 
even  I  would  go  if  she  called  me,  and  I ' — he  looked  up  with  a 
sudden  bright  laugh — *  am  not  in  love  with  her.' 

^  You  are  right,'  said  Sylvester.  ^  I  would  go  if  she  called 
me.  It  is  an  idiotic  habit  one  gets  into.  I  think  I  should  go, 
after  twenty  years.    But  she  will  not  call  me.' 


CHAPTER  V. 

It  was  the  Thursday  after  the  first  performance  of  Max's  opera, 
and  for  the  only  time  since  she  had  been  his  pupil,  he  had  not 
appeared  to  give  Judith  a  violin  lesson,  nor  sent  a  word  of  ex- 
phmation.  She  waited  an  hour,  hardly  able  to  believe  that  he 
would  not  come.    But  by-and-by  she  thought  she  understood. 

*  Very  well,'  she  said  to  herself  sweetly.  *  Now  I  can  do  as  I 
like.' 

The  mirror  gave  its  consoling  reflection  as  she  i)assed  it.  She 
had  on  a  white  dress,  that  she  had  donned  for  Max's  benefit ;  and 
she  was  radiantly  beautiful. 

*Life  is  before  me,'  she  murmured.  *  Friends  make  one 
unhappy.  They  are  a  mistake.  I  will  be  happy  now,  till  my 
beauty  goes ;  for  I  have  no  friends  left.' 
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She  had  been  happy  once,  she  reflected;  at  least  it  almost 
seemed  so.  Certainly,  that  was  before  she  had  known  Sylvester. 
But  since  then  she  had  known,  and  ceased  to  know  him,  and 
would  be  happy  again.  So  with  a  curious  sense  of  freedom, 
almost  joy,  she  went  downstairs. 

There  was  a  huge  ball  that  night — huge,  but  very  select  all 
the  same — one  of  the  balls  to  which  it  was  like  a  testimonial  of 
merit  to  be  invited.  Judith  did  not  expect  to  meet  Sylvester 
there,  it  was  a  cut  above  him,  and  balls  were  not  in  Davenant's 
line,  though  his  recently  achieved  success  might  have  won  him 
an  invitation.  Neither  of  them  would  be  there,  but  she  knew 
several  people  who  would  be.  The  brewer's  son  would  not,  and 
Judith,  as  she  reflected  on  this  fact,  solemnly  and  once  for  all 
decided  against  him.     The  Viscount  would. 

If  she  married  him !  He  was  rich,  much  richer  than  she  was. 
He  was  quite  at  the  top  rung,  or  at  least  the  rung  next  to  the 
top,  of  the  social  ladder.  It  was  glorious  to  be  right  in  the  whirl 
of  everything.  Certainly  she  did  not  like  him.  He  was  not  a 
man  she  could  respect,  much  less  reverence.    But  then 

*  It  would  be  most  awkward  for  me,'  she  reflected,  *  to  marry 
a  good  man.  And  most  awkward  also,'  with  a  compassionate 
thought  of  Paul  Sylvester,  *  for  the  good  man.' 

Again — this  was  when  she  was  dressed  for  the  ball,  and  was 
surveying  herself  once  more — it  seemed  the  most  solid  satisfaction 
life  afforded — z.  resplendent  vision  in  jewels  and  creamy  silk  in 
the  pier-glass. 

*When  one  marries  one  is  expected  to  flirt.  Every  novel 
demands  it :  it  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  married  life.  Two  un- 
congenial spirits — very  well.  I  am  quite  sure  Clifford  and  I  are 
uncongenial  spirits.  I  could  imagine  no  sonl  more  uncoDgenial. 
What  a  realm  for  future  romances ! ' 

Things  looked  promising  for  the  Viscount ;  and  three  hours 
later,  when  Judith  and  he  were  sitting  together  in  a  recess  of  the 
conservatory,  they  looked  still  more  promising.  At  least  he  had 
never  loved  anyone  so  much  before.  Somehow,  she  had  carried 
him  out  of  himself.  There  was  something  in  her  beauty,  in  her 
very  recklessness,  in  the  sadness  of  her  dark  eyes  behind  their 
mirth,  that  made  him  almost  fancy  he  would  die  for  her,  whether 
she  loved  him  or  not.  And  he  hardly  thought  she  loved  him, 
though  he  had  taken  her  hand  in  his,  and  it  was  lying  there  cold 
and  passive.  Her  face  was  colourless ;  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  him 
with  a  look  he  did  not  understand,  but  that  he  knew  was  the  look 
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of  no  happy  and  fortunate  woman.  Therefore  one  may  give  him 
credit  for  having  acted,  for  once  in  his  life,  rather  like  a  madman, 
and  utterly  without  his  customary  caution.  For  he  did  not  think 
she  loved  him,  but  he  thought  that  she  would  marry  him. 

So  probably  it  would  have  been  if  just  then  voices  had  not 
passed  their  recess.  Judith  did  not  know  the  voices,  but  she 
heard  the  words. 

*  And  so  Davenant  is  dying  ? ' 

*  Not  the  young  composer  ? ' 

*  Haven't  you  heard?'  He  was  only  taken  ill  on  Tuesday 
with  typhus.  Terrible  thing — such  a  brilliant  career  cut  short ' 

Judith  rose  up. 

*  Some  one  is  dying  who  believed  in  me,'  she  said  in  a  strange 
low  voice.     *  I  must  go.     Never  speak  to  me  like  this  again.' 

Clifford  bowed.  For  all  his  selfishness,  for  all  his  vanity,  he 
had  never  loved  her  so  well. 

*  I  will  take  you  to  your  carriage,'  he  said.  *  Can  I  do  any- 
thing?' 

*  Get  me  a  hansom — anything,'  said  Judith.  They  were  walk- 
ing by  this  time,  through  groups  that  parted  to  make  way  for 
them,  with  wondering  looks  at  Judith's  white  face  and  rapid  steps. 
And  in  another  moment  Clifford,  knowing  himself  no  more  to  her 
than  a  stone  under  the  horse's  feet,  had  watched  her  drive  away. 

Barely  half  an  hour  had  passed,  when  Sylvester,  looking  up 
from  the  lonely  vigil  he  was  keeping,  by  the  side  of  the  friend  to 
whom  the  liberty  he  desired  had  come  at  last,  saw  the  door  open, 
and  a  splendid  figure  enter,  with  diamonds  and  floating  robes. 
Judith  glided  up  to  the  bedside,  and  looked  at  the  still  face  on 
the  pillow.  She  knew,  but  would  not  know,  that  she  had  come 
too  late.  For  a  moment  she  stood  there,  and  then  turned  silently 
away  again.     But  Sylvester  sprang  up. 

' '  Judith,'  he  cried,  *  don't  look  like  that.     He  believed  in  you 
to  the  end— he  loved  you.     If  I  could  bear  it  for  you  ! ' 

*  You ! '  she  said  drearily.  *  Have  you  forgiven  me  too  ? 
Pray  that  I  may  die  then.  If  you  are  good  enough  to  forgive 
me,  Grod  will  hear  you.' 

*  111  pray  for  what  you  like,  Judith,'  he  said  simply.  *  But 
for  myself  too.  Max  is  gone,  and  now  you  are  the  only  being 
left,  and  if  you  die  I  will  go  with  you.' 

May  Kendall. 
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Some  Indian  Wild  Beasts. 


TWILL  not  try  to  enumerate  all  the  wild  beasts  in  India.  It 
was  my  fate  or  fortune  to  meet  a  considerable  number  of 
them,  under  various  circumstances  and  conditions,  and  though  it 
compels  me  to  be  guilty  of  much  disagreeable  egotism,  perhaps 
it  may  be  in  my  power  to  tell  something  new  about  them.  Yet 
it  is  very  possible  for  an  Englishman  to  spend  many  years  in  India 
without  ever  seeing  a  live  wild  beast.  It  would  be  less  safe  to 
assert  that  he  will  not  have  heard  the  voice  of  one,  for  even  in  the 
most  civilised  towns,  such  as  Calcutta  or  Bombay,  the  jackal  makes 
night  hideous  in  the  streets,  and  many  a  newly  arrived  visitor 
has  jumped  hastily  from  his  bed,  believing  that  a  horrid  murder 
was  being  committed  within  a  few  yards  of  him.  It  was  only  a 
jackal  howling  under  his  window.  The  prowling  beast  had  either 
found  some  prey,  or  having  searched  in  vain  for  it,  he  was 
challenging  his  comrades  to  let  him  know  how  they  had  fared. 
The  cry  of  the  jackal  is  usually  rendered  into  English  in  the 
following  words:  *Dead  Hindoo,  where,  where,  where,  where, 
where  ? '  The  answer  being :  ^  Dead  Hindoo,  here,  here,  here,  here, 
here ! '  the  tones  rising  and  falling  rhythmically  in  their  dismal 
strain.  Almost  anyone  who  has  heard  the  jackal's  cry  can  passably 
imitate  it,  and  a  wild  jackal  in  India  will  stop  to  answer  the 
sound  if  he  cannot  make  out  whence  it  comes.  I  was  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens  in  the  Begent's  Park  one  day,  with  an  Anglo- 
Indian  friend,  who  stood  near  the  jackal  cage  and  imitated  the 
fiimiliar  cry.  The  jackal  listened  attentively,  and  after  awhile 
began  to  call  in  answer  to  the  unsuspected  visitor.  The  prairie 
wolf  in  an  adjoining  cage  pricked  up  its  ears,  but  apparently  did 
not  understand  what  the  jackal  said  in  his  Indian  vernacular. 

On  the  first  night  of  my  arrival  in  Calcutta,  I  had  been  told 
by  my  kind  host  that  the  jackals  in  his  garden  would  probably 
serenade  me,  and,  although  thus  warned,  their  yelling  alarmed 
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me  not  a  little.  But  a  native  servant  sleeping  ontside  my  room, 
in  the  verandah,  jumped  up  and  called  out  '  Shoo  ! '  as  a  child 
might  say  to  a  goose,  and  all  was  at  once  quiet.  The  first  wild 
jackal  that  I  remember  to  have  seen  was  at  Barrackpore  during 
a  visit  to  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  who  was  then  Governor-General  of 
India.  One  of  his  personal  staff  had  taken  out  two  Scotch  terriers 
to  India,  and  he  wished  to  try  if  they  would  kill  a  jackal ;  so  a 
live-trap  had  been  set,  and  it  had  caught  a  jackal,  which  was 
brought  to  the  courtyard  at  the  entrance  of  the  Viceregal 
Mansion.  Everyone  turned  out  to  see  the  combat,  and  after  a  ten 
minutes'  struggle,  in  which  the  dogs  were  severely  bitten,  the  jackal 
gave  in  and  lay  down  exanimia  with  its  eyes  closed.  The  dogs 
were  taken  away,  and  most  of  the  party  went  indoors,  but  some 
of  us  stayed  outside  to  finish  our  cigars,  whilst  a  moordafrdsh,  or 
sweeper,  was  sent  for  to  remove  the  jackal's  corpse.  Then,  when 
all  was  still,  the  jackal  slily  opened  his  eyes,  looked  around, 
and,  jumping  up,  rushed  into  the  mouth  of  a  barrel-drain  close  by. 
There  it  defied  all  our  efforts  to  drown  it  out  with  water,  and  the 
dogs  did  not  care  to  face  it  again  in  the  drain.  Doubtless,  when 
night  came  on^  the  jackal  emerged  and  rejoined  his  family,  and 
it  may  be  that  he  lives  to  this  day. 

Although  the  jackal  is  small  in  body,  it  has  very  powerful 
jaws.  It  is  the  terror  of  all  Indian  nurseries,  where  the  native 
servants  seldom  fail  to  frighten  little  English  children  about  it. 
But  the  native  servants  know  that  the  jackal  is  by  no  means  a 
myth  in  their  own  village  homes.  From  the  statistics  published 
annually  by  the  Government  of  India,  I  learn  that  in  one  year 
928  persons  were  killed  by  tigers,  and  in  the  same  year  more 
than  1,000  children  were  carried  off  by  jackals.  A  jackal  finds 
a  child  sleeping  or  playing  unprotected  near  its  mother's  hut, 
and  is  off  with  it  in  a  moment.  The  audacity  of  a  jackal  is 
almost  incredible.  I  was  sitting  one  evening  with  a  friend  on  his 
lawn  near  a  bed  of  rather  high  rose-bushes.  His  dog,  a  terrier 
puppy  about  six  months  old,  suddenly  ran  barking  among  the 
rose-bushes.  There  was  a  stifled  yelp  and  a  sort  of  scuffle,  and  we 
knew  that  a  jackal  had  carried  off  the  puppy  within  fifteen  yards 
from  us.  Though  we  instantly  rushed  to  the  rescue,  with  at 
least  a  dozen  native  servants  to  help  us  afterwards  in  searching 
the  whole  garden,  nothing  was  ever  seen  or  heard  again  of  that 
puppy  or  jackal.  Under  the  name  of  *the  Phyoo'  the  jackal  is 
believed  by  the  natives  of  India  to  pilot  a  tiger  to  his  prey. 
Some  people  ayer  that  the  Phyoo  is  a  distinct  ^ninjal  fropa  the 
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jackal,  but  no  one  can  aay  that  he  has  seen  or  slain  such  a  beast. 
Indeed,  the  whole  story  is  rather  mythical,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  a  jackal,  when  it  utters  the  cry  known  as  the  Phyoo's  cry, 
is  not  piloting  the  tiger,  but  it  is  raising  a  note  of  alarm  at  the 
approach  of  a  tiger. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  so  few  Englishmen  in  India  have 
ever  seen  a  wild  tiger.  But  they  have  little  chance  of  seeing 
one.  The  tiger  is  a  very  scarce  and  shy  animal ;  and  though, 
according  to  a  recent  picture  in  the  Graphic^  he  comes  out 
occasionally  to  see  the  ladies  at  the  Pachmurree  Sanatorium, 
when  they  are  taking  an  evening  drive,  they  are  exceptionally 
fortunate,  or  it  may  be  unfortunate  if  they  don't  like  it.  It  was 
nearly  five  years  before  I  saw  a  live  wild  tiger,  though  during 
that  period  my  eflForts  to  see  one  had  been  very  numerous  in  the 
Chittagong  jungles.  Fortunately  for  me,  I  never  did  see  a  live 
tiger  at  that  period,  for  I  was  armed  with  only  a  light  smooth- 
bore gun,  and  except  by  the  greatest  good  luck,  its  bullets  would 
neither  have  killed  nor  stopped  an  angry  tiger.  Nevertheless,  I 
used  to  walk  after  sunset  along  the  sandy  bed  of  a  small  river, 
where  the  tracks  of  tigeris  were  numerous.  I  have  crept  along 
the  edge  of  the  jungle  on  the  little  hills  in  the  early  morning, 
and  have  tracked  the  footsteps  of  five  diflferent  tigers  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  hours,  where  they  had  retreated  into  the 
jungle  after  their  midnight  prowl  outside.  One  morning,  I  was 
sneaking  up  a  ravine  to  get  a  shot  at  some  hombills  perched  up 
on  a  tree,  when  on  looking  down,  I  saw  the  footprints  of  a  tiger  so 
fresh  before  me,  that  the  water  from  the  sand  was  just  trickling 
into  them.  The  tiger  can  have  been  only  a  few  paces  in  front  of 
me,  but  it  was  probably  as  much  afraid  of  me  as  I  was  of  it.  I 
mention  these  facts,  not  to  boast  of  my  own  foolhardiness,  but  as 
showing  that  the  tiger  is  a  shy  beast,  and  will  rarely  seek  an 
encounter  with  a  man  if  it  can  manage  to  slink  away  unseen. 

But  the  time  was  to  come  when  I  was  to  be  more  successful 
in  seeing  wild  tigers.  Being  transferred  to  the  Bhagulpore 
district,  I  made  Mends  with  the  Barnes's  of  Colgong,  who  were 
experienced  sportsmen,  and  they  soon  introduced  me  to  tiger- 
shopting  from  the  howdah,  with  a  line  of  elephants.  We  went 
to  the  Rajmahal  jungles  at  the  end  of  March,  when  the  hot 
winds  were  blowing,  and  much  of  the  high  grass  and  reedff  had 
been  burnt.  Charles  Barnes  knew. the  ground  well,  and  the  first 
day  we  put  up  a  couple  of  tigers  that  were  living  in  one  of  the 
cool  green  patches  of  grass  that  were  left  near  some  water.    My 
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first  idea  was  that  two  ponies  were  cantering  in  front  of  the 
elephants^  but  I  quickly  corrected  that  mistake^  and  as  my  com- 
panions were  good  shots^  both  tigers  were  soon  despatched.  One 
day  a  great  calamity  befell  us.  We  beat  along  the  bed  of  a 
nrdliah  or  stream,  with  bushes  on  either  side  of  it.  I  was  on  the 
right  wing  of  the  line,  and  after  we  had  gone  about  400  yards, 
several  fine  spotted  deer  came  out  in  front  of  me.  It  did  not 
occur  to  me  that  these  animals,  instead  of  looking  at  my  elephant, 
were  still  gazing  towards  the  nullah.  Charles  Barnes  called  to 
me  to  shoot  the  deer,  as  we  wanted  venison  for  the  camp,  and 
I  fired  away  all  the  eight  barrels  of  my  battery  at  the  deer.  I 
could  not  say,  with  iEneas,  numemm  cum  navibue  cequaty  but  I 
had  secured  one  fine  stag.  Just  as  I  was  rejoicing  at  this,  a  big 
tiger  cantered  out  of  the  bushes,  not  thirty  yards  in  firont  of  me. 
It  was  the  tiger  that  the  deer  had  been  watching  when  they  ran 
out  of  the  bushes.  All  my  guns  were  empty.  I  tried  to  re-load, 
but  breechloaders  were  not  invented  then,  and  long  before  I 
c^uld  get  a  barrel  ready,  the  tiger  was  far  out  of  shot.  How 
disgusted  we  all  were,  and  how  we  despised  the  beautiful  spotted 
stag  which  lay  dead.  But  better  luck  was  in  store  for  us.  For 
we  went  off  in  pursuit  of  the  big  tiger,  and  though  we  xiever  saw 
him  again  on  that  day,  we  came  upon  his  wife  and  two  nearly 
full-grown  cubs,  who  were  busy  with  the  carcase  of  a  cow  that 
they  had  killed.  As  our  elephants  approached  them,  the  three 
tigers  came  roaring  at  us,  but  they  none  of  them  made  good  their 
charge.  Altogether  we  had  a  lucky  day,  although  the  loss  of  the 
big  tiger  rankled  long  in  my  heart.  We  killed  nine  full-grown 
tigers  and  the  two  large  cubS  in  the  course  of  twelve  days* 
shooting,  which  was  considered  good  sport ;  but  of  course  we  had 
Fome  blank  days,  and  the  heat  and  the  glare  about  mid-day  were 
scorching. 

From  that  time  forth  for  a  long  series  of  years,  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  be  able  to  shoot  many  tigers  in  Eastern  Bengal, 
sometimes  single-handed,  but  preferably  with  one  or  more  com- 
panions. I  never  came  to  grief,  or  had  any  native  with  me 
injured  by  a  tiger,  but  there  is  always  the  chance  of  an  accident 
when'  playing  with  edge-tools.  I  was  almost  invariably  in  com- 
pany with  experienced  men  and  good  shots.  But  some  men  are 
excitable,  however  experienced.  One  day,  as  we  were  starting 
after  a  notorious  tiger,  the  wife  of  my  companion  implored  me  not 
to  let  her  husband  get  off  his  elephant  till  the  tiger  was  dead. 
I  thought  little  of  her  words  at  the  moment ;  but,  by-and-by, 
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after  rather  a  scrimmage,  I  had  stopped  the  tiger  with  a  shot 
through  his  back,  that  jxaralyBed  him  so  that  he  could  not  rise. 
As  he  lay  glaring  at  me  with  his  terrible  big  green  eyes,  I  was 
horrified  to  see  my  companion  runniug  up  to  the  tiger  on  foot, 
for  he  had  jumped  down  from  his  elephant  on  seeing  the  tiger 
fall.  Luckily  I  had  a  spare  barrel,  with  which  I  put  a  bullet 
through  the  tiger's  head  at  once,  and  his  eyes  ceased  to  glare. 

It  was  my  good  luck  with  two  friends  to  get  twenty-three 
tigers  in  one  expedition  of  three  weeks  on  the  Berhampooter  churs, 
but  we  had  to  work  very  hard  indeed  for  it.  I  merely  mention 
this  to  justify  myself  in  writing  about  the  wild  tiger.  From  the 
security  of  the  howdah,  I  have  seen  him  in  almost  every  position, 
usually  sneaking  off,  trying  to  hide  himself,  but  sometimes 
charging  and  fighting  for  his  life.  The  pictures  of  sporting 
incidents  are  often  exaggerated,  and  so  are  the  descriptions  of 
them.  The  tiger  is  usually  an  unwilling  combatant,  and  seldom 
fights  except  in  despair.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  tiger  thought  the  elephants  were  only  big  cows,  and 
that  they  could  be  easily  frightened  or  killed.  In  Eastern  Bengal 
a  man-eating  tiger  is  seldom  found.  But  if  a  tiger  has  once,  by 
chance  or  intention,  killed  a  human  beiug,  he  finds  the  human 
neck  so  fragile,  and  the  human  being  so  incapable  of  resistance, 
that  he  is  less  disposed  to  take  the  trouble  to  kill  the  deer  or 
cattle,  who  in  their  death  struggles  may  hurt  him  with  their 
sharp  horns  and  hoofs.  Nor  is  a  man-eating  tiger  always  old  and 
mangy,  as  some  writers  have  said.  The  finest  and  cleanest  tigress 
that  I  ever  shot  had  been  killing  human  beings  for  some  little 
time  before  the  news  of  her  ravages  reached  me. 

After  many  years  of  casual  tiger-shooting  in  Eastern  Bengal, 
I  was  transferred  to  Burdwan,  where  the  Bajah  had  a  very  fine 
menagerie,  with  several  tigers  in  it.  The  Rajah,  who  is  long 
since  dead,  was  a  well-educated,  intelligent,  and  most  kind  and 
charitable  man,  but  it  was  his  pleasure  at  times  to  have  a  live 
young  pig  put  in  the  den  of  his  pet  tiger.  The  tiger  killed  its 
prey,  always  seizing  it  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  whilst  the  long 
fangs  were  fixed  deeply  in  the  lower  part  of  the  throat.  Usually 
the  victim's  neck  was  broken,  and  death  was  instantanedus.  If 
the  neck  of  an  animal  is  too  large  for  the  broad  grip  of  the 
tiger's  open  jaws,  as  in  the  case  of  a  large  wild  boar  or  a  buffalo, 
the  tiger  prefers  to  leave  it  alone.  Where  leopards  abound,  the 
owner  of  a  dog  does  well  to  protect  his  dog's  neck  with  a  strong 
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tnetal  and  spiked  collar,  to  make  the  dog  proof  against  the 
ordinary  attack  of  a  leopard. 

The  summit  of  my  happiness  was  attained  when  I  wa6 
appointed  by  Government  to  be  President  of  the  Honorary 
Committee  who  superintended  the  management  of  the  Calcutta 
Zoological  Gardens.  We  had  an  abundant  supply  of  tigers,  for 
the  private  owner  of  a  tiger  soon  gets  tired  of  it,  and  as  there  is 
no  regular  market  for  tigers,  the  owners  gladly  presented  them  to 
the  Zoo,  whilst  their  liberality  was  duly  acknowledged  on  the 
tickets  in  front  of  the  cages.  As  most  people  rise  early  in  India, 
I  used  to  drive  to  the  Zoo  nearly  every  morning  in  the  week,  and 
walk  about  with  our  scientific  member.  Dr.  Anderson,  and  our 
other  colleagues,  to  see  the  animals.  The  public  never  came  till 
later  in  the  day,  so  we  had  the  beasts  quietly  to  ourselves,  and 
saw  them  to  the  best  advantage.  The  native  keepers  treated 
them  very  kindly.  Each  tiger  seemed  to  have  a  special  character 
of  its  own.  They  would  usually  eat  from  our  hands  the  green 
Dhoop  grass,  fresh  with  dew,  which  we  gathered  and  gave  them 
through  the  bars.  One  tiger  was  blind,  and  would  let  itself  be 
handled  and  patted  by  us,  as  would  also  a  beautiful  tigress  which 
had  been  brought  up  by  hand,  for  it  was  a  tiny  cub  when  its 
mother  was  shot  by  me  near  Dacca.  The  others  were  more  or 
less  friendly,  only  it  was  safer  to  rub  their  backs  with  a  stick  than 
with  the  hand,  for  a  tiger  whips  round  very  swiftly,  and  though 
it  might  mean  no  harm,  it  might  give  an  ugly  bite.  We  had 
two  very  fine  man-eating  tigers  with  which  it  was  unsafe  to  play, 
though  they  would  eat  the  fresh  dewy  grass  greedily  when  put 
before  them.  They  had  killed  many  human  beings  before  they 
had  been  caught  alive  in  pitfaUs,  and  they  had  not  forgotten  it. 
But  the  large  male  of  this  pair  was  a  coward,  and  at  the  sight  of 
a  small  tame  elephant  in  front  of  his  den,  he  would  run  into  his 
inner  compartment  and  hide  himself.  He  had  never  seen  an 
elephant  in  his  native  wilds,  but  he  did  not  like  the  look  of  it. 
So  I  remember  the  case  of  a  tiger  in  the  Burdwan  Menagerie, 
which  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  a  white  man,  but  hid  itself 
in  its  den ;  though  it  was  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  the  dark- 
skinned  natives  if  they  went  to  look  at  it.  But,  however  familiar 
we  became  with  our  tigers  in  the  early  morning,  when  we  were 
alone  with  them,  we  had  to  leave  them  to  themselves  when  the 
public  came  to  look  at  them.  Some  of  the  public  seemed  to 
think  that  it  showed  their  spirit  and  courage  to  rattle  at  the  bars 
of  the  cages  with  their  sticks,  or  to  poke  up  the  tigers  with  their 
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umbrellas.  Moreover,  the  public  always  crowded  to  see  the 
animals  at  their  feeding  time,  when  of  course  they  become 
excitable,  so  that  it  was  not  the  right  time  for  playing  with 
them. 

I  will  pass  on  from  tigers  to  bears,  of  which  there  are  many 
kinds  in  India.  Those  with  which  I  was  best  acquainted  were 
the  small  black  plains-bears,  which  are  common  in  any  part  of 
Bengal  where  there  are  rocks  and  caves  to  provide  them  with  a 
home.  The  plains-bear  is  an  ugly,  awkward,  black-haired  fellow ; 
but  he  is  much  quicker  and  more  active  than  he  looks.  When- 
ever I  heard  of  a  man  who  was  going  out  bear-shooting  for  the 
first  time,  I  used  to  advise  him  to  go  and  see  one  of  the  bears  in 
our  menagerie  and  learn  a  lesson.  This  bear,  whenever  a  stranger 
came  and  rapped  on  the  bars  of  his  outer  den,  rushed  out  irom 
his  inner  den  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  bounced  against  the 
iron  gratings  as  if  he  would  have  dashed  through  them.  It  is 
advisable  to  learn  what  a  bear  can  do  in  this  way,  before  you  go 
and  put  fireworks  into  his  cave,  and  stand  outside  on  a  little  rock 
about  four  feet  high  to  get  a  shot  at  him  as  he  comes  out.  If  he 
is  at  home,  he  will  come  out  fast  enough ;  and  if  he  sees  you, 
he  will  be  on  that  rock  beside  you  before  you  can  say  *  knife.' 
Many  accidents  have  occurred  to  inexperienced  men  who  fancied 
that  the  bear  would  quietly  come  out,  and  stand  up  on  his  hind 
legs,  and  give  them  an  early  shot  at  his  white  waistcoat.  I 
would  recommend  a  novice  to  get  on  a  rock  at  least  ten  feet  high, 
or  to  stand  behind  a  rock,  so  that  the  bear  cannot  directly  see 
him.  A  bear  in  a  fury,  with  all  its  thick  long  hair  on  end,  looks 
much  bigger  than  was  expected,  and  when  he  stands  up  on  his 
hind  legs  he  measures  some  six  feet  in  height.  Though  not 
carnivorous,  he  has  some  big  canine  teeth,  which  make  dangerous 
wounds,  and  with  his  long  claws  he  has  a  bad  habit  of  scalping  a 
man-  if  he  can  get  a  paw  on  his  head.  One  bear  at  a  time  is  an 
ugly  customer  for  a  man  on  foot ;  but  perhaps,  when  you  are 
expecting  one  bear  to  bolt  from  its  cave,  the  fireworks  that  you 
have  thrown  in  drive  out  two  bears.  I  never  much  liked  shooting 
bears  on  foot.  It  was  too  dangerous  for  my  taste,  for  bullets 
were  always  flying  about  in  wrong  directions,  and  the  bears 
seldom  broke  cover  exactly  where  they  were  expected  to  come. 
Of  course  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  shoot  a  bear  from  a  howdah  on  an 
elephant ;  but  it  is  also  easy  to  miss  a  bear,  for  his  brain  is  small 
and  well  protected,  and  his  long  thick  hair  makes  it  difficult  to 
judge  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  his  body. 
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I  had  a  sort  of  childish  weakness'  for  the  tame  or  performing 
bears  which  are  led  all  about  the  country  by  the  men  who  have 
tamed  and  taught  them.  My  servants  had  a  standing  order  to 
bring  every  performing  bear  that  they  heard  of  to  my  house. 
The  small  black  bears  were  most  common,  but  from  time  to  time 
men  from  Cashmere  came  with  the  large  Isabelline  bears  from  that 
part  of  India,  and  they  were  all  welcome.  The  greatest  objection 
is  that  each  poor  bear  has  had  every  tooth  in  his  head  pulled  out, 
and  wears  a  muzzle,  of  which  it  is  one  object  to  prevent  the  spec- 
tator from  noticing  the  absence  of  the  bear's  teeth.  After  a  certain 
amount  of  preliminary  *  talkee-talkee,'  the  performance  or  combat 
begins.  The  man  has  covered  his  naked  back  with  a  thick  piece 
of  cowhide,  but  the  rest  of  his  garb  is  little  more  than  a  pocket- 
handkerchief.  He  slaps  his  naked  arms  and  chest  with  his  hands, 
and  challenges  the  bear  to  come  on.  Bruin,  standing  fully  as  tall 
as  the  man,  waddles  forward  with  his  head  comically  on  one  side, 
and  after  a  few  feints  and  passes,  the  man  is  locked  in  the  bear's 
embrace.  The  cowhide  on  the  man's  back  protects  him  from  the 
bear's  long  claws,  but  to  those  who  see  the  contest  for  the  first 
time  the  position  seems  very  dangerous.  The  man  struggles 
and  twists  about,  and  tries  in  vain  to  trip  up  the  bear,  and  all  the 
while  he  is  talking  loudly,  abusing  the  bear  and  all  its  ances- 
tors with  most  untranslatable  bad  language,  whilst  he  gradually 
seems  to  become  more  and  more  exhausted.  Just  as  the  spec- 
tator begins  to  get  really  anxious  for  the  man's  safety,  there  is  a 
sudden  twist — ^probably  a  preconcerted  signal  to  the  bear — and 
the  pair  roll  over  on  the  ground,  the  man  promptly  rising  vic- 
torious, and  planting  his  foot  on  the  bear's  neck.  Throughout 
the  combat  the  bear  usually  wears  a  stolid  look  of  indifference 
whilst  the  man  is  shouting  and  abusing  it,  but,  accustomed  as  I 
was  to  watch  the  struggle,  and  knowing  full  well  that  it  invariably 
ended  well,  there  have  been  times  when  it  seemed  as  if  the  man 
would  really  be  hurt,  and  that  some  one  ought  to  interpose.  But 
I  never  saw  or  heard  of  an  accident.  If  you  pay  a  visit  to  the 
huts  where  the  bears  and  the  men  usually  put  up  on  the  outskirts 
of  a  town,  you  will  find  them  living  as  amicably  together  as  the 
Irishman  and  his  pig ;  and  if  you  arouse  them  in  the  cold  weather 
in  the  early  morning,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  man  from  bear 
as  they  begin  to  rise  from  their  slumbers  on  the  same  bed  of 
straw. 

I  had  an  intention  of  saying  something  about  elephants,  of  which 
I  thought  that  I  knew  a  little.     But  I  give  it  up.    The  perform- 
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ing  elephants  to  be  seen  in  England  are  so  very  diflferent  from  the 
animals  that  I  used  to  know  that  I  should  be  at  once  convicted  of 
error  by  any  boy  or  girl,  to  say  nothing  of  grown-up  people,  who 
have  witnessed  the  wondrous  performances  of  Lockhart's  elephants, 
or  the  many  trained  animals  that  may  be  seen  in  the  itinerant 
menageries.  Of  course  people  will  believe  what  they  have  seen 
with  their  own  eyes ;  and  as  they  thus  know  that  an  elephant 
walks  on  two  legs,  or  stands  on  its  head,  or  plays  a  musical  instru- 
ment, or  rides  a  bicycle,  just  as  its  keeper  prompts  it,  it  would  be 
of  little  use  for  me  to  say  anything  of  the  humdrum  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Indian  elephant  and  his  mahout,  with  which  the 
public  used  to  be  satisfied.  In  England  I  have  seen  a  bear  riding 
on  a  horse,  and  at  Paris  a  short  time  ago  a  lion  was  exhibited  simi- 
larly mounted.  There  may  be  countries  where  these  animals 
divert  themselves  thus  se/tyandum  naturarrif  but  I  can  only 
apologise  for  my  ignorance  of  it. 

Of  all  Indian  animals  the  wild  boar  is  the  best  and  bravest. 
I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  him,  having  for  many  years  hunted 
him  on  horseback,  or  with  a  line  of  elephants  to  drive  him  out  of 
the  thick  coverts,  so  that  other  men  well  mounted  on  fleet  horses 
might  pursue  and  slay  him  with  their  spears.  I  was  but  an 
indifferent  performer  with  the  hog-spear,  and  have  no  feats  of 
prowess  to  recount,  though  I  once  took  a  first  spear  where  about 
ten  other  men  were  eager  for  that  honour ;  but  it  was  a  very  small 
boar,  and  it  was  quite  his  own  fault  that  he  fell  into  my  hands, 
for  I  was  sitting  smoking  at  the  end  of  a  covert  just  thinking  of 
starting  for  home  after  a  blank  morning,  when  the  animal  rushed 
out,  and  in  self-defence  I  was  obliged  to  spear  it.  How  angry 
some  of  the  other  men  were  at  my  luck,  though  they  did  not  all 
know  how  unmerited  it  was. 

Being  disabled  from  riding  by  an  accident,  it  subsequently 
became  my  pleasant  function  to  manage  the  line  of  beating- 
elephants,  with  which,  in  Lower  Bengal,  we  had  to  drive  the  wild 
boar  from  his  lair,  in  high  rushes  and  thick  grass  and  thorny 
bushes,  so  as  to  make  him  break  across  the  open  plain  and  fly  for 
his  life  to  some  other  shelter.  It  was  most  interesting  to  watch 
the  dodges  and  devices  of  a  cunning  old  grey  boar  as  I  stood  in 
my  howdah  and  tried  to  get  the  elephants  to  drive  him  out  at  a 
point  convenient  for  the  riders.  The  boar  usually  had  his  own 
ideas  as  to  the  line  that  he  would  take  if  he  were  compelled  to 
face  the  open  ;  but  before  coming  to  that  last  resource  he  would 
try  everything  else.    Perhaps  it  was  not  heroic  conduct  on  his  part^ 
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but  he  would  seek  to  induce  the  fat  old  sow,  his  wife,  with  her 
infiBint  progeny,  to  go  out  and  show  themselves  as  a  blind  to  the 
hunters.  If  there  were  any  of  his  older  sons  in  the  jungle,  he 
would  roust  them  from  their  hiding-places,  and  try  to  drive  them 
out,  to  become  a  vicarious  sacrifice.  He  would  lie  down  and  hide 
himself  in  an  incredibly  small  patch  of  grass,  so  that  the  elephants 
might  pass  him  by  unsuspectingly ;  or,  if  ,too  carelessly  pressed 
by  a  loose  line,  he  would  charge  right  at  some  loitering  elephant's 
legs,  and  there  are  very  few  elephants  that  will  not  flinch  and 
turn  aside  from  a  wild  boar's  charge.  It  needed  much  patience 
and  watchfulness  to  contend  with  all  the  wiles  of  the  clever 
animal.  I  usually  carried  a  gun  loaded  with  snipe-shot,  and  a 
charge  fired  into  the  grass  or  bushes  just  behind  where  the  boar 
was  moving  generally  startled  him,  and  if  a  chance  pellet  hit  him 
he  thought  it  best  to  quit  the  covert  and  trust  to  his  speed  to 
reach  some  stronger  shelter  or  swamp  impenetrable  to  elephants 
and  horses.  If  the  riders  kept  well  back  so  as  not  to  turn  the 
boar  again  into  the  covert,  he  would  have  about  a  hundred  yards' 
start  before  the  sound  of  their  horses'  hoofs  and  the  cries  of 
*  Tally  ho  '  informed  him  of  the  coming  danger-  It  takes  a  very 
fast  horse  to  catch  a  full-grown  boar  in  a  gallop  over  the  open 
plain,  but  every  experienced  rider  knows  that  he  must  go  as  hard 
as  he  can  if  he  means,  to  spear  the  animal.  I  shall  not  try  to 
repeat  the  oft-told  tale  of  the  mortal  combat  that  ensues.  Often- 
times I  could  see  all  the  incidents  of  the  chase  from  my  howdah,  for 
not  unfrequently  the  boar  when  overtaken  would  jink  and  come 
round  again  to  the  jungle  from  which  he  had  started.  When  men 
ride  really  well  the  boar  seldom  escapes,  unless  he  has  the  luck  to 
find  some  deep  swamp  through  which  the  horses  cannot  follow  him, 
A  full-grown  wild  boar  in  Lower  Bengal  is  about  30  inches 
high,  but  they  are  sometimes  found  as  high  as  36  inches,  and 
there  is  a  skeleton  in  the  Indian  Museum  in  Calcutta  of  a  boar 
that  was  40  inches  at  the  shoulder.  There  is  almost  as  much 
difference  in  the  anatomy  of  a  wild  boar  and  a  tame  one  as  there 
is  between  a  man-of-war  and  a  merchant  ship.  In  the  size  of  the 
brain  the  wild  boar  has  a  marked  superiority,  and  perhaps  this 
accounts  for  his  great  courage,  which  makes  him  fearless  of 
everything.  One  morning,  looking  out  of  a  railway  carriage,  I 
saw  a  wild  boar  come  charging  down  at  the  passing  train,  but  he 
missed  it,  for  the  train  was  going  too  fast  for  him,  and  he  was  a 
little  hampered  in  forcing  his  way  through  the  wire  railway 
fencing. 
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I  had  something  to  do  with  rhinoceros,  but  never  succeeded 
in  shooting  one,  though  I  sought  for  them  for  three  long  and  hot 
days  under  the  guidance  of  the  best  sportsman  in  Assam ;  and  I 
visited  their  haunts  in  the  Sunderbunds  with  men  of  great  local 
experience.  But  the  rhinoceros,  like  all  big  animals,  has  acute 
senses  of  smelling  and  hearing,  and  makes  off  at  the  slightest 
indication  of  danger.  We  had  a  large  one  in  the  Calcutta  Zoo 
which  was  very  tame,  and  when  it  got  a  bad  abscess  in  the  head, 
of  which  it  eventually  died,  it  used  to  come  and  lie  down  to  have 
its  ear  syringed  by  the  veterinary  surgeon,  whom  it  learnt  to 
recognise.  There  were  two  fine  rhinoceros  in  the  Eajah's 
menagerie  at  Burdwan  in  the  inclosure  in  which  the  crocodiles 
were  kept,  for  the  pond  in  which  the  crocodiles  used  to  swim 
served  also  as  a  bathing-place  for  the  rhinoceros.  One  day  a 
young  pig  had  been  turned  into  the  inclosure  to  become  food  for 
the  crocodile?,  and  as  these  animals  don't  travel  very  fast  on  land, 
piggy  led  them  a  lively  chase,  and  at  last,  perhaps  by  chance,  it 
took  refuge  under  the  legs  of  one  of  the  rhinoceros,  which  was 
looking  on  solemnly,  but  when  the  crocodiles  approached  the 
rhinoceros,  the  latter  presented  his  horn  and  warned  the  crocodiles 
to  be  off.  And  so  the  pig  survived  and  grew  up  and  lived  for  some 
months  under  the  protection  of  the  rhinoceros.  I  saw  it  there, 
and  sent  an  account  of  it  to  my  cousin  Frank  Buckland.  But  in 
the  course  of  time  piggy  became  over- confident,  and  one  day,  as 
he  was  walking  through  some  high  grass  near  the  pond,  one  of 
the  crocodiles  that  was  lying  there  in  the  sun  swept  him  into  the 
water  with  his  powerful  tail  and  plunged  in  after  him,  and  no 
more  was  seen  of  poor  piggy  save  that  the  waters  were  stained 
with  his  blood.  When  our  large  rhinoceros  in  the  Calcutta  Zoo 
died,  I  wrote  to  every  native  prince  and  potentate  of  my 
acquaintance  to  beg  for  a  new  specimen,  but  they  had  none  to 
spare.  At  last  I  wrote  to  an  old  friend,  a  native  magistrate, 
named  Tyjumal  Ali,  as  follows :  *  My  dear  Sir, — ^When  I  was  a 
magistrate  and  you  were  a  policeman,  if  I  ordered  you  to  catch 
a  thief,  you  caught  him.  Now  you  are  a  magistrate  in  the 
Sunderbunds  I  want  you  to  catch  a  rhinoceros  for  the  Zoo,  and  am 
sure  you  will  not  fail.'  My  friend  replied,  urging  the  diflSculties 
of  the  case,  but  promising  to  do  his  best.  Several  months 
passed,  when  one  day  a  man  appeared  with  a  letter  to  me. 
*  Honoured  Sir, — Herewith  I  send  you  a  rhinoceros,  which  my 
shikaris  have  caught  after  much  labour.  They  shot  the  mother 
and  then  secured  the  young  one.    Please  forgive  me  for  sending 
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such  a  small  one,  but  it  will  soon  get  bigger. — I  am  your  obedient 
servant,  Tyjumal  Ali.'  It  was  a  dear  little  beast,  and  quite 
gentle,  so  Uiat  a  man  could  ride  on  it.  It  grew  very  fast,  but  it 
got  fever  when  its  large  teeth  began  to  come,  and  so  it  died. 
We  lost  several  young  elephants  in  the  same  way  from  fever 
when  teething. 

Crocodiles,  or,  as  they  are  more  commonly  called,  alligators, 
were  very  common  in  Eastern  Bengal.  I  could  not  venture  to 
guess  how  many  hundreds  I  must  have  seen  in  many  voyages 
through  the  Sunderbunds,  and  in  navigating  the  large  rivers  and 
backwaters  of  the  Dacca  division.  In  Calcutta  children  sometimes 
keep  little  crocodiles  as  pets,  but  they  seldom  live  long.  I  have 
fired  many  shots  at  them,  but  I  cannot  pretend  to  have  killed 
many — at  least,  outright.  The  crocodile  is  very  tenacious  of  life. 
Once  when  staying  at  an  indigo  factory  on  the  Ganges,  we  were 
greeted  on  our  return  from  a  long  morning's  shooting  by  the 
news  that  some  fishermen  had  caught  a  live  crocodile  in  their 
nets,  and  had  brought  it  upon  a  bullock-cart  to  the  factory.  A 
strong  rope  was  tied  round  its  loins,  and  it  was  put  into  the  factory 
tank  or  reservoir  while  we  dressed  and  breakfasted.  After  about 
an  hour  we  had  the  creature  pulled  out  of  the  tank  and  tried  to 
kill  it.  A  few  bullets  seemed  to  make  little  impression ;  a  spear 
thrust  down  its  throat  was  of  no  avail.  At  last  its  head  was 
chopped  dffwith  a  Sontal  axe,  and  the  body  was  cut  open  and 
the  vital  organs  taken  out.  The  muscular  action  still  continued 
to  move  the  tail  when  the  beast  was  headless  and  its  heart  was 
lying  on  the  ground  by  its  side.  This  crocodile  was  about  six 
feet  long,  and  a  large  fish  was  found  in  its  stomach.  In  the 
Rajah's  menagerie  at  Burdwan  there  were  several  very  large 
crocodiles,  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  They  were  kept  in  a 
reservoir  full  of  dirty  water  covered  with  green  scum.  It  was  the 
Bajah's  custom  to  give  these  creatures  a  live  duck  occasionally. 
When  a  poor  duck  was  thrown  into  the  pond,  the  head  and  eyes 
of  a  large  crocodile  might  be  visible  just  above  the  water.  When 
the  duck  had  recovered  from  the  fall,  and  had  settled  and  plumed 
its  feathers,  it  would  usually  paddle  away  a  few  feet  from  the  spot 
where  it  had  alighted.  Meanwhile  the  crocodile's  head  and  eyes 
had  disappeared  from  their  original  position,  but  only  to  reappear 
suddenly  on  the  exact  spot  where  the  duck  had  first  alighted.  It 
was  marvellous  with  what  exactness  the  crocodile  had  marked  and 
measured  the  distance  that  it  had  to  dive  through  the  thick, 
muddy  water.     Of  course,  as  soon  as  the  duck  saw  its  enemy.it 
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fledy  splashing  and  fluttering,  to  the  other  side  of  the  tank.  But 
it  was  only  an  escape  from  Scylla  to  Chary bdis ;  for  there  were 
several  crocodiles  in  the  tank,  and  the  poor  duck  had  rushed 
blindly  into  the  jaws  of  another  monster.  The  huge  jaws  opened 
and  closed,  and  the  duck  was  seen  no  more.  In  the  Calcutta  Zoo 
we  sometimes  kept  a  crocodile  in  a  cage  for  the  public  to  see  at 
their  leisure.  Unfortunately,  we  had  more  crocodiles  than  we 
wanted,  for  volunteer  crocodiles  from  the  river  Hooghly  and  its 
tributaries  found  their  way  over  our  fences  and  walls  into  the 
ornamental  waters,  where  they  killed  several  of  our  black  swans 
and  English  swans,  and  other  valuable  birds,  before  we  found  them 
out  or  could  provide  a  safe  refuge  at  night  for  our  pets.  The 
water  was  drained  off  from  the  lakes,  and  several  sportsmen 
attended  in  the  hope  of  getting  some  crocodile-shooting ;  but  the 
crafty  animals  had  buried  themselves  in  the  mud,  and  were 
strictly  invisible. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  more  innocuous  tribe  of  monkeys,  which 
are  usually  favourites  with  young  people.  I  regret  to  say  that 
one  of  my  earliest  mentors  in  sport  taught  me  to  shoot  wild 
monkeys  for  the  sake  of  their  skins,  from  which  we  made  comfort- 
able soft  racquet-shoes.  But  I  soon  abandoned  the  evil  practice ; 
and  in  after-times  did  what  I  could  to  make  up  to  the  monkeys 
for  this  unkindness.  I  flatter  myself  that  I  once  saved  the  life 
of  a  large  ourang-outang  in  the  Calcutta  Zoo.  He  was  a  big 
ugly  fellow,  all  covered  with  red  hair.  He  had  got  out  of  his 
house  and  was  walking  about  the  gardens,  when  he  was  seen  by 
some  casual  workmen,  who  were  much  frightened,  and  began  to 
throw  bricks  at  him,  and  strike  at  him  with  big  sticks,  and  pro- 
bably they  would  have  hunted  him  to  death.  Luckily,  I  appeared 
on  the  scene,  and  ordering  the  crowd  to  stand  back,  I  went  for- 
ward and  offered  the  ourang-outang  my  hand.  He  immediately 
took  hold  of  my  wrist,  and  we  walked  off  together  to  his  house, 
rather  a  comical-looking  pair  I  fancy,  and  he  gladly  took  refuge 
indoors.  He  was  really  very  tame,  and  would  always  eat  grain 
out  of  the  palm  of  my  hand,  holding  my  wrist  tightly  with  his 
hand  till  the  grain  was  finished.  Some  of  the  ourang-outangs 
that  we  had  were  so  tame  that  they  used  to  be  let  out  loose  in 
the  gardens  until  the  hour  when  the  public  began  to  arrive.  But 
they  did  much  mischief  to  our  trees.  For  it  was  their  pleasure 
to  get  up  the  trunk  of  a  tree  and  break  off  some  of  the  branches, 
and  make  for  themselves  a  platform  to  sit  upon,  about  20  feet 
from  the  ground.     If  they  ha4  been  content  with  one  tree,  it 
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would  not  have  signified  so  much ;  but  when  the  leaves  of  the 
shady  bower  that  they  had  built  began  to  wither  away  and  give 
insufficient  protection  from  the  sun,  they  commenced  to  build  a 
new  house  and  to  ruin  another  tree.  They  were  very  sensitive  of 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  My  particular  friend  mentioned  above  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife,  a  lady  of  much  darker  colour  and 
rather  larger  than  himself  and,  if  it  is  not  too  rude  to  say  so,  even 
much  uglier.  But  he  was  very  fond  of  her,  and  of  their  baby, 
which  was  a  few  months  old,  and  quite  pretty  in  comparison  with 
its  parents.  But  the  poor  lady  died,  and  her  husband  was 
inconsolable.  He  planted  himself  out  in  the  heat  of  the  midday 
Sim,  until  he  got  a  cowp  de  soleilj  followed  by  paralysis,  and  he 
also  died.  We  had  specimens  in  the  Zoo  of  nearly  every  kind  of 
monkey  in  India,  but  I  have  no  space  to  tell  of  them  in  detail. 
Most  monkeys  are  gregarious  in  their  habits,  and  like  to  live 
together  in  a  troop.  If  kept  singly  they  droop  in  spirits  and 
neglect  their  toilets,  *  whereas,'  writes  Dr.  Anderson,  *  if  two  or 
more  are  kept  together  they  mutually  attend  to  personal  cleanli- 
ness in  the  way  which  is  so  characteristic  of  their  race.' 

I  have  also  leamt  from  Dr.  Anderson,  that  no  monkey  of  the 
Old  World  uses  its  tail  as  an  organ  for  prehension — ^whereas  in 
the  monkeys  of  the  New  World,  the  tail  is  as  much  used  as  a 
fifth  hand.  But  if  the  Old  World  monkeys  have  not  got  pre- 
hensile tails,  there  is  one  quaint  animal  in  India  that  makes  up 
for  this  shortcoming.  This  is  the  Binturang,  the  creature  that 
I  loved  most  of  all  the  beasts  in  the  Zoo.  It  is  about  the  size  of 
an  English  fox,  with  pointed  nose,  tufted  ears,  and  a  long  shaggy 
pepper-and-salt-coloured  coat,  with  a  very  thick  tapering,  pre- 
hensile tail.  All  the  specimens  that  we  had  were  very  tame  and 
tractable,  and  would  do  almost  anything  if  bribed  with  a  plantain 
or  banana.  One  rather  large  one  delighted  to  come  out  and  play 
with  us  and  climb  up  our  legs,  and  then  lower  itself  from  an 
outstretched  arm  by  its  tail.  One  day  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Bengal  came  to  see  the  animals,  and  we  took  him  to  look  at  the 
Binturang.  The  playful  creature  at  once  fraternised  with  him,  as 
if  he  had  been  an  ordinary  man  and  not  a  Lieutenant-Governor. 
It  climbed  up  his  leg  on  to  his  shoulder,  and  then  gracefully  hung 
from  his  neck,  round  which  it  had  curled  its  tail.  The  tableau 
was  lovely  ;  and  it  might  have  gladdened  the  heart  of  Mr.  Harry 
Fumiss  to  gee  it,  but  the  Lieutenant-Governor  did  not  quite  like  it. 

C,  T,  BUCKLAND,  F.Z.S, 
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IN  the  spring  many  persons  fling  ^  the  winter  garment  of  repent- 
ance '  away,  and  betake  themselves  to  backing  horses.  It  is 
their  business,  of  course,  to  know  how  much  they  like  to  give  for 
the  pleasures  of  hope ;  but  the  pleasures  of  hope  are  all  they 
purchase  by  betting.*  I  have  been  young,  and  now  am  old ;  but  I 
never  knew  man,  woman,  or  child  who  in6reased. their  store  by 
wagering  on  horse  races.  In  no  form  of  gamble  are  the*  odds  so 
far  from  being  what  they  should  be.  When  we  consider  what  horses 
are,  what  owners^  trainers,  jockeys,  and  the  hangers-on  of  the 
turf  are,  it  is  extraordinary  that  persons  who  might  speculate  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  or  might  cut  through  the  pack  for  sovereigns, 
or  might  play  baccarat  or  roulette,  or  might  purchase  land,  or 
publish  their  novels  at  their  own  expense,  or  endow  an  Institute 
for  readers  of  Robert  ElsmerBf  or  might  stand  for  Parliament  as 
Liberal  Unionists,  should  find  no  better  way  than  backing  horses, 
when  anxious  to  be  parted  from  their  money.  I  believe  it  is 
not  avarice,  as  the  Clergy  say,  that  makes  people  select  these 
peculiarly  unremunerative  investments — not  avarice,  but  vanity. 
They  wish  to  demonstrate  their  knowledge  of  human  nature  and 
horseflesh,  by  winning  in  so  difficult  a  game.  Or  they  are  anxious 
to  back  their  Luck,  because  it  is  their  own  luck,  and  we  all  have 
a  high  opinion  of  the  luck  that  is  our  own.  It  is  either  better  or 
worse  than  our  neighbours',  we  wager  to  prove  that  it  is  the 
former,  and  end  by  demonstrating,  when  we  have  had  losses,  that 
it  is  the  latter. 


Not  a  bad  way  is  to  back  our  Dreams.  I  do  not  mean  all  our 
Dreams ;  it  would  never  do  to  maintain  that  they  will  be  fulfilled 
on  every  side.  For  example,  I  dreamed  last  night  that  I  was 
on  a  pedestrian  tour  to  Scotland.  On  the  way  I  met  a  young 
and  amiable  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  disguised  as  a  Highlander, 
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in  bonnet  and  kilt.  There  is  hardly  one  chance  in  three  million 
that  this  vision  will  be  fulfilled,  still  less  that  we  shall  be  enter- 
tained at  luncheon  in  a  clergyman's  family,  where  the  meal  is 
provided  by  stoning  hippopotamuses  to  death  in  the  avenue. 
This  was  all  part  of  the  same  clear  and  coherent  revelation.  But 
sporting  dreams  are  a  different  affair.  They  are  fulfilled,  just  as 
often  as  any  less  mystic  method  of  finding  winners  proves  satis- 
factory. 

« 
To  the  Psychical  Society  I  recommend  the  following  revela- 
tions, from  the  lips  of  a  very  old  friend.  Be  it  noticed  that  he 
does  not  often  dream  of  winners  and  of  handicaps ;  he  has  only 
done  so  twice,  he  say?,  and  both  times  right.  My  friend,  whom 
I  shall  call  Daniel,  dreamed  then  that  he  was  at  Epsom,  and  saw 
from  the  hill  the  horses  passing  in  a  great  race.  He  knew,  by 
inspiration  or  some  other  gift,  that  the  race  was  not  the  Derby. 
'  It  must  be  the  City  and  Suburban,'  he  thought,  and  he  beheld 
Archer  win,  in  the  colours  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  Next 
day  he  consulted  the  sporting  scriptures,  learned  that  the  Duke 
of  Westminster  had  Bend  Or  in  the  race,  and  that  Archer  was  to 
ride ;  backed  the  animal,  and  reaped  the  golden  rewards  of  the 
Seer.  The  other  vision  of  the  night  showed  him  the  Evening 
Staoidardf  that  admirable  print,  and,  in  large  letters,  the 
names  of 

THEBAIS 


and  of  two  other  horses,  but  the  two  other  names  he  could  not 
read.  Next  day  he  sought  the  counsel  of  the  wise,  learned  that 
Thebais  was  engaged  in  a  race,  I  forget  which,  backed  the  beast, 
and  won.    Is  not  this  *  something  like  prophetic  strain  ? ' 

If  there  were  dreams  to  sell, 
What  would  you  buy  1 


asks  Beddoes. 


If  there  were  dreams  to  sell, 
A  certain  tip  that  tell 
When  the  crier  rang  the  bell, 
Those  would  I  buy. 


« 


As  a  contrast  to  those  golden  visions  I  am  moved  to  offer  the 
melancholy  story  of  another  friend,  Mr.  Juggins,  as  a  warning  to 
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adventurous  youth.  Mr.  Juggins  knew  no  more  of  racing  than 
I  do  of  the  Ostiak  language ;  but  he  went  to  Newmarket  to  see  a 
great  race.  Among  the  horses  one  much  took  his  fancy ;  he  liked 
the  look  of  that  horse  and  its  way  of  moving — let  us  call  it 
Pinturicchio.  To  his  surprise  Pinturicchio  was  at  the  unflattering 
price  of  twenty  to  one.  At  those  odds  Mr.  Juggins  entrusted  it 
with  a  five-pound  note,  then  an  object  very  rare  in  his  collection. 
Pinturicchio  ran,  Pinturicchio  won.  Everybody  but  Mr.  Juggins 
knew  that  he  could  win,  but  everybody  knew  that  he  was  not 
intended  to  win.  Accident,  or  the  inattention  or  dishonesty  of 
his  jockey,  permitted  Pinturicchio  to  run  as  fast  as  he  chose, 
whereas  a  very  different  manoeuvre  indeed  had  been  contemplated 
by  his  stable.  Who,  then,  so  gay  as  Mr.  Juggins  ?  Not  know- 
ledge of  stable  secrets,  but  an  eye  for  a  horse,  he  declared,  was 
the  secret  of  success  on  the  turf.  But,  alas !  Mr.  Juggins  had 
wagered  his  money  with  a  flagrant  welsher,  and  not  one  penny  of 
his  lOOi.  was  he  ever  paid.  This  is  an  extremely  moral  tale,  and 
illustrates  the  lesson  I  would  fain  enforce,  namely,  not  to  back 
horses — except,  of  course,  on  the  authority  of  Dreams.  Even 
then,  is  it  fair  ?  Is  it  not  backing  a  certainty  ?  The  curious  can 
try ;  perhaps  every  dreamer  has  not  the  same  vision. 

«     • 
# 

At  Loch  Awe,  lately,  I  discovered  that  the  Highlander  is  still 

rich  in  legends  of  every  sort.     One  supposed  that  they  had  all 

been  forgotten,  superseded  by  Radical  leading  articles,  and  other 

inventions,  as  veracious,* but  not  as  entertaining,  as  the  stories  of 

vampires  and  the  Second  Sight.     Some  of  my  boatman's  tales 

have    been    published    elsewhere.      One    was    a    popular    and 

traditional  form  of  the  legend  in  Scott's  poem  of  Glen  Finlas, 

Even  more  curious,  readers  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  Kidnapped  will 

think,  was  the  discovery  that  the  Appin  murder  (of  which  Alan 

Breck  was  accuse4)  is   vividly  remembered   in   tradition.     The 

people  think  it  a  great  shame  that  the  wrong  man  was  hanged. 

Thousands  of  them  knew  who  the  murderer  was.     How  Celtic  is 

this  behaviour !     You  know  who  the  murderer  is,  you  let   an 

innocent  man  swing  for  it,  and  then  you  find  fault  with  the  Law, 

because  the  wrong  person  was  hanged  !     Of  course  the  people  to 

blame  are  the  very  people  who,  when  they  could  have  prevented 

the  mistake,  looked  on  and  said  nothing.     The  determination  to 

eat  your  cake  and  have  it,  or  know  why,  is  very  strong  in  an 

imaginative  and  interesting  rather  than  a  logical  people. 


# 
* 
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The  eager  persons  who  bother  men  of  letters  to  tell  them 
*How  it  is  Done'  (as  if  any  one  could  tell)  have  lately  been 
offered  a  little  volume  of  confessions  by  authors.  They  are  not 
all  very  eminent  authors,  and  their  gossip  about  themselves  is  of 
no  value.  But  he  who  would  see  a  good  example  of  the  attitude 
towards  literature  of  a  true  student  should  read  M.  Anatole 
France's  La  Vie  Litt&raire.  This  is  one  of  the  good  books  which 
are  as  precious  as  good  actions ;  such  a  wise,  kindly,  melancholy 
spirit  of  humour,  and  good  humour,  informs  the  various  essays. 
M.  Anatole  France  has  discovered  an  unknown  modern  French 
poet — really  a  good  poet  in  his  degree.  He  says  about  M.  Zola 
the  things  that  should  be  said,  and  are  seldom  said.  He  brings 
to  the  criticism  of  modem  literature  what  so  few  men  bring,  a 
wide  and  curious,  and,  so  to  say,  affectionate  knowledge  of  the 
world's  classics.  All  that  we  can  say  against  his  essays  is  that 
they  are  too  short.  It  is  a  rare  fault.  For  the  rest,  the 
criticisms  justify  M.  Anatole  France's  theory  of  criticism,  namely, 
that  it  should  be  the  history  of  a  ndnd  in  contact  with  master- 
pieces. The  true  lover  of  books  will  find,  in  this  author,  a  friend, 
and  a  companion  who  is  never  tedious,  never  flippant,  always 
kindly,  gentle,  and  witty.  Infinitely  more  about  the  nature  of 
letters  can  be  learned  from  such  a  pair  of  volumes  than  from  all 
the  confessions  of  all  the  third-rate  lady  novelists. 

THE  FATAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

From  all  the  sphere  of  Mars  they  pressed, 

The  wonder  to  inspect — 
A  telescope,  the  mightiest 

A  planet  could  erect. 

And  the  two  chief  astronomers 

Controlled  the  huge  machine, 
And  first  of  all  the  universe 

They  sought  our  orb  terrene. 

Possessed  of  water,  warmth,  and  air, 

Our  planet  they  could  show ; 
But  who  enjoyed  these  blessings  there 

Was  what  they  wished  to  know. 

And  had  the  sphere  whereon  they  gazed 

Returned  a  glance  or  thought  ? 
'  What  mighty  problems  had  it  raised, 
And  what  solutions  brought  ? 
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The  elder  first  our  orb  discerned, 
And  gazed ;  and  by  his  mien, 

When  mute  with  ecstasy  he  turned, 
They  knew  that  he  had  seen. 

'  It  speaks,  it  speaks  ! '  he  cried  at  last, 
*  That  highly  favoured  sphere  ! 

But  is,'  he  said,  *  the  problem  vast. 
Or  the  solution,  here  ? ' 

Then  in  exultant,  anxious  awe. 
While  all  the  throng  were  dumb, 

He  traced  the  characters  he  saw. 
The  sign  *  Linoleum.' 

Tears  rose  in  eyes  unused  to  weep. 
The  portent  as  they  scanned. 

All  felt  some  meaning  dread  and  deep,^ 
But  did  not  understand. 

They  said :  ^  Strange  undulations  roll 
Of  cosmic  woe  and  bliss. 

New  darkness  dawns  upon  the  soul 
From  gloomy  galaxies.' 

Then,  alteriog  the  field  of  view 

A  trifle  ere  he  gazed. 
The  next  astronomer  looked  through. 

And  started  back  amazed. 

*  A  new  solution  I  discern,' 
He  cried.     *  The  old  must  go.' 

Slowly  he  copied  in  his  turn 
The  sign  *  Sapolio.' 

No  further  they  coulc^  contemplate ; 

A  meteor — alas. 
That  it  arrived  a  little  late ! — 

Shattered  the  mighty  glass. 

But  trouble  gathered  in  the  star?. 
Confusion,  doubt,  and  dread. 

And  from  the  tranquil  realm  of  Mars 
Tranquillity  had  fled. 
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And  some  professed  to  know,  and  some 

Professed  they  did  not  know ; 
And  some  maintained  Linoleum, 

And  some  Sapolio. 

But  ere  the  whole  discussion  passed, 

Each  zealous  faction  wrote 
Its  watchword,  graved  in  letters  vast. 

For  other  orbs  to  note. 

And  future  spheres  will  sure  behold, 

When  pondering  on  the  stars. 
Two  signs  imprinted  on  the  cold. 

Dejected  sphere  of  Mars. 

The  strife  of  cycles  long  ago 

Will  be  no  longer  dumb. 
Some  will  maintain  Sapolio, 

And  some  Linoleum. 


MAY  KENDALL. 


* 


What  is  this  that  some  one  says  in  Mr.  Labouchere's  paper, 
calling  Golf  the  game  of  Fogeys  ?  The  virtuous  censor  complains 
that  men  wear  gloves  at  golf.  So  they  do  at  cricket,  when  they 
keep  wicket  or  bat;  so  one  of  the  fielders  does  at  baseball;  so  do 
fencers  and  boxers.  At  golf  everybody  does  not  wear  gloves,  but 
most  for  the  sake  of  the  grip,  and  to  avoid  blisters,  are  gloved  on 
the  left  hand.  To  hit  a  small  and  most  reluctant  ball  over  two 
hundred  yards  is  no  work  for  a  fogey.  If  caddies  are  employed,  it 
is  possible,  as  Sandwich  knows  and  shows,  to  do  without  them  on 
Sundays.  Fogeys  can  foozle,  but  they  cannot  play  golf;  and  why 
should  they  not  foozle  ?  It  gives  them  air,  and,  if  Mr.  Labou- 
chere's  critic  will  try,  he  will  find  that  there  is  exercise  also  in 
three  rounds  of  five  miles  or  so.  When  he  is  playing  his 
twentieth  stroke  in  *the  Maiden,*  at  Sandwich,  he  will  learn 
whether  or  not  golf  is  a  languid  lotus-eating  game.  If  he  prefers 
to  walk  to  Wimbledon  before  beginning  his  game,  let  him;  but  he 
will  not  play  the  steadier  for  this  preliminary  fatigue.  Golf  is  a 
game  for  all  ages,  according  to  their  degree.  A  St.  Andrews  hero 
won  the  medal,  after  rowing  stroke  in  the  lifeboat,  and  rescuing 
a  shipwrecked  crew.    Was  this  the  act  of  a  fogey  ?    The  young 
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men  are  the  best  players,  just  as  much  as  at  cricket,  but  the  old 
can  still  potter  along.     It  is  a  game 

For  manhood  to  enjoy  his  strength, 
And  age  to  wear  away  in, 

thus  differing  from  football,  but  not  necessarily  becoming  fogeyish. 
This  defence  is  due  to  golf  even  from  one  who  cannot  play  at  it, 
who  foozles,  tops,  slices,  draws,  hooks,  and  misses  the  globe, 
accompanying  it  all  with  remarks  ^  of  little  meaning,  though  the 
words  are  strong.'  Golf  is  a  noble  sport ;  but,  as  the  other  enthu- 
siast said,  *I  wish  a  game  could  be  invented  which  one  could 
enjoy  playing  at.' 

A.  Lang. 


The  'Donna.' 
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'Among  the  most  useful  medicines  that  have 
been  introduced  within  the  last  century  is  E NO'S 
"FRUIT  SALT."  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
where  it  has  been  taken  in  the  earliest  stage  of  a 
disease,  it  has,  in  manj  instances,  prevented  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  a  severe  illness.  The 
eflfect  of  ENO'S  "FRUIT  SALT"  upon  a 
disordered  and  feverish  condition  of  the  isystem  is 
marvellous.  As  a  nursery  medicine,  the  "FRUIT 
SALT"  is  invaluable;  instead  of  children  dis- 
liking it,  they  look  upon  it  rather  in  the  light  of  a 
luxury.  As  a  gentle  aperient  and  a  corrective  in 
cases  of  any  soft  of  over-indulgence  in  eating  or 
drinking,  ENO'S  "FRUIT  SALT"  is  all 
that  is  needful  to  restore  freshness  and  vigour.  In 
cases  of  Nervous  Headache  and  Debility,  it  is 
especially  useful,  and  should  be  taken  in  all  cases 
where  persons  suffer  from  a  sluggish  condition  of 
the  Liver.* 

Tonn/f  L€tdie»*  Jmirnal. 


^^«^^P^^f^»^»^»^>^P^^^t^k^l^t^k^^«^l^k^t^k^l^k^t^ 


nBAWING  AN  OVEBDBAFT  ON  THE  BANK  OP  LIFB.-Late  hours, 
fagged,  unnatural  excitement, breathing  impure  air,  too  rich  food,  &c.— ENO'S  •FRUIT 
SALT '  is  the  best  known  remedy.  It  removes  foetid  or  poisonous  matter — the  ground- work 
of  disease — from  the  blood  by  natural  means,  allays  nervous  excitement,  depression,  head- 
aches, &c.,  and  restores  the  nervous  system  to  its  proper  condition.  Use  ENO'S  *  FRUIT 
8A  LT.*  It  is  pleasant,  cool,  refreshing,  and  invigorating.  Tou  cannot  overstate  its  great 
value  in  keeping  the  blood  pure  and  free  from  disease. 

<  M^^"^  SICK  PEOPLE  LOOKED  UPON  MB  AS  A  PHYSICIAN.- 

For  a  long  time  we  had  been  in  the  centre  of  Africa  without  any  medical  man. 
Natives  came  with  all  manner  of  diseases.  One  day  we  had  a  man  that  was  said  to  be  mad. 
In  some  of  his  fits  he  had  wounded  a  neighbour  with  an  arrow.  Whether  he  was  mad  or 
not,  he  was  evidently  far  from  well,  and  I  gave  him  a  large  dose  of  ENO'S  *  FRUIT  SALT.' 
The  poor  fellow  came  back  next  morning  to  tell  us  that  he  was  better.  His  breath  was  no 
longer  offensive,  and  he  looked  cheerful.  We  were  sorry  when  our  supply  of  FRUIT  SALT 
was  done ;  it  was  a  favourite  both  with  natives  and  Europeans,  and  is  much  used  along  the 
malarious  coasts.'— 'Africana,'  by  the  Rev.  Duff  Macdonald,  M.A.,B.D..  Vol.  II.,  p.  207. 

PBOM    ENGLAND    TO    SYDNEY    ON    BOABD    THE   'SAMUEL 

PLIMSOLL.* — •  Dear  Sir. — I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  my  daughter,  who  sailed 
for  Sydney  last  April  as  assistant- matron  of  the  ** Samuel  Plimsoll,"in  which  she  j-ays :  "I  am 
sorry,  indeed,  dad,  to  hear  how  the  winter  has  tried  you.  Make  up  your  mind  to  come  out 
here.  You  will  never  rejrret  it;  and  don't  forget  to  bring  some  ENO'S  "FRUIT  SALT." 
It  was  the  only  cure  on  board  for  sea-sickness.  I  gave  it  nearly  all  away  to  those  who  were 
ill.  which  seemed  to  revive  them,  and  they  soon  began  to  rally  under  its  soothing  intluence. 

*  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  Truth, 
•  Mr.  J.  C.  Eno.'  6  Asylum  Road,  Old  Kent  Road,  S.E. 


CAUTION. — Examine  each  Bottle^  and  see  that  the  Capmle  is  marked  Eno*8  *  Pruit  Salt.' 
WitJwvt  it,  you  hare  been  imposed  on  by  a  worthless  imitation. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists.    Prepared  only  at 

ENO'S  'FRUIT  SET'  WORKS,  POMEROY  STREET,  »EW  CROSS  ROAD,  lOHDON,  S.E. 
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Virginie. 

A  TALE  OF  ONE  HUNDRED   TEARS  AGO. 

By  Val  Phinsbp,  Assooate  of  the  Royal  Academy* 
CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

tlOUSSELEt. 

WlIEN  the  La  Beauce  family  took  np  their  qufttters  with 
Jacqaes  le  Blanc,  Rousselet,  who  had  lived  in  the  house 
ever  since  the  opening  of  the  caf^,  gave  up  his  room  without  a 
murmur  and  sought  a  modest  lodging  close  by.  He  maintained 
his  connection  with  the  Sevres  porcelain  works.  But,  though  the 
manufactory  was  still  kept  at  work,  the  demand  for  porcelain  had 
much  fallen  off,  so  the  artist  had  considerable  leisure,  and  was 
enabled  to  devote  the  principal  part  of  his  time  to  politics. 
Rousselet  was  not  a  great  orator,  yet  there  was  a  good  honest 
shrewdness  about  the  man*  which,  coupled  with  his  intense 
earnestness,  went  far  towards  gaining  him  influence  with  his 
fellows.  Moreover,  he  was  of  the  people  and  knew  their  feelings 
and  wants.  So  it  happened  that  though  he  was  not  a  member  of 
the  Convention,  and  seldom  was  heard  at  the  Jacobin  Club,  where 
all  the  greater  lights  of  the  Revolution  aired  their  eloquence,  in 
the  committee-room  of  his  section  he  was  much  listened  to.  And 
the  Citoyen  Rousselet,  being  found  a  dependable  man,  with  a 
good  head  for  business,  acquired  considerable  importance. 
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Notwithstanding  his  apparently  stem  nature,  he  was  a  man  of 
singular  gentleness.  He  would  not  willingly  have  crushed  a  fly, 
and  certainly  to  injure  a  human  being  was  revolting  to  his  dispo- 
sition. He  was  fully  aware  that  a  great  revolution  was  not  to  be 
effected  without  bloodshed,  that  opposition  must  sometimes  be 
put  down  by  force,  and  that  a  power  like  that  of  the  old  rSgime 
in  France,  in  which  the  few  held  sway  over  the  many,  must  be 
convinced  by  drastic  measures  that  a  change  was  necessary. 
Rousselet  believed  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.    The  voice 

•  of  the  people  ought  to  be  powerful,  the  instincts  of  the  people 
were  always  just,  the  orders  of  the  people  must  be  obeyed.  But 
having  had  a  close  experience  of  the  September  massacres  he  in^ 
dignantly  repudiated  the  assertion  of  Bobespierre  that  only  one 
innocent  man  had  been  sacrificed.  The  injustice  done  on  that 
occasion  was  too  palpable.  He  was  sickened  by  what  he  had  seen. 
Surely  this  was  not  a  thing  to  be  proud  of.  Surely  the  voice  of 
the  sovereign  people  would  be  raised  against  these  atrocities. 
When  he  found  that  the  leaders  of  the  Republic  did  not  repudiate 
the  *  Septembriseurs,*  and  even  gloried  in  the  blood  that  had  been 
shed,  he  was  shaken  in  his  faith.  The  young  Republic  of  which 
he  dreamed  could  surely  be  formed  without  this  cementing  of 
blood. 

When  the  cause  needed  it  he  was  willing  enough  to  expose  his 
life.  At  the  assault  of  the  Tuileries  he  had  been  a  leader  in  the 
attack.  When  the  Suisses  yielded  and  were  shot  down  in  the 
streets,  he  had  been  a  calm  spectator,  though  not  a  participator 
in  the  massacre.  These  were  foreigners,  and  wore  the  hated 
badge  of  the  tyrants  of  France,  and  the  people's  blood  was  up. 
The  victims  of  September  were  Frenchmen,  and  many  of  them 
innocent.  Therefore,  though  he  would  defend  the  excesses  of 
that  occasion,  as  he  had  done  to  La  Beauce,  his  conscience, 
which  it  is  feared  is  an  unpleasant  commodity  to  a  patriot,  was 
shocked,  and  for  the  first  time  doubts  arose  in  his  mind  that  all 
was  not  going  well. 

The  sight  of  the  happiness  of  the  La  Beauce  family  insensibly 
exercised  a  calming  effect  on  him.  He  was  new  to  the  thing, 
having  never  had  any  family  ties  of  his  own.  As  he  saw  the 
devotion  of  the  family  centred  on  the  Count,  who  had  so  nearly 
been  taken  from  them,  he  could  not  but  remember  the  many 
families  thrown   into  mourning  by  the  wretched  work  of  the 

*  Septembriseurs.' 

A  simple,  unostentatious  man,  Rousselet  had  no  personal  am* 
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biiioB,  and,  doing  all  he  could  for  what  he  thought  was  a  great 
cause,  was  content  to  efface  himself*  He  contrived,  notwithstand- 
ing the  deamess  of  provisions,  to  live  on  his  small  earnings,  which 
were,  however,  increased  shortly  after  by  the  allowance  of  forty  sous 
a  day  decreed  to  members  of  the  sectional  committees.  Always 
neat  and  dapper  in  appearance,  the  little  man  formed  a  contrast 
to  most  of  the  popular  leaders,  with  whom  slovenliness  was  a  mark 
of  Bepublicanism.  What  little  leisure  he  had,  he  spent  in  paint«> 
ing,  sometimes  for  the  porcelain  manufactory  of  Sevres,  but 
more  often  ideal  compositions  which  it  must  be  owned  had  no 
great  merit.  For  Bousselet,  though  a  good  workman,  and  with 
all  the  temperament  of  a  fine  artist,  was  deficient  in  real  art 
trainiug. 

The  duties  of  a  sectional  committee-man  were  very  varied  and 
important.  They  involved  the  organisation  and  enrolling  of  the 
National  Guard,  the  safety  of  the  sectional  district,  and  above  all 
the  distribution  of  the  allowance  of  bread.  This  last  duty  was  a 
very  irksome  and  troublesome  affair  during  these  days  of  scarcity. 
Each  citizen  was  entitled  to  a  certain  weight  of  bread,  and,  as  all 
had  to  be  supplied  in  turn,  outside  each  baker's  shop  there  was  a 
rope  to  which  it  was  necessary  to  hold  fast,  so  as  to  enable  the 
recipients  to  approach  the  griUe  at  which  the  bread  was  doled  out 
in  single  file.  Many  were  the  riots  that  arose — sometimes  it  was 
from  complaints  as  to  the  quality  of  the  bread,  sometimes  from 
deficiency  of  weight.  Accusations  were  made  of  embezzlement 
and  swindling  against  the  bakers,  or  even  the  authorities.  The 
bread  was  bad  enough,  being  full  of  husks  and  straw ;  the  people 
impatient  and  starving.  It  required  then  great  firnmess  and  dis- 
cretion in  those  in  command  to  prevent  bloodshed  and  confusion. 
It  was  here  that  Bousselet's  talents  shone.  No  one  could  be  more 
just,  no  one  knew  better  how  to  appease  or  command. 

Besides  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  their  section,  the 
sectional  committee  took  upon  itself  to  discuss  the  affairs  of 
the  nation,  and,  on  occasions,  to  send  deputations  to  the  Assembly 
itself,  to  strengthen  and  advise  that  body  in  matters  where  the 
sovereign  people  were  interested. 

In  his  little  senate,  where  once  Bousselet  had  ruled  supreme, 
he  found  when  he  advocated  more  peaceful  measures  he  met  with 
jnuch  opposition.  Everything  he  proposed  tending  to  calm  the 
people  was  denounced  as  counter-revolutionary,  and  he  himself 
accused  of  lukewarm  patriotism.  It  was  on  this  account  he 
abstained  from  visiting  his  friend  Le  Blanc. 

u  2 
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When  th6  King  was  put  on  his  trial,  RouSselet  Wfts  6ii  the  side 
of  the  people  and  approved  of  his  sentence.  To  him  the  death  of 
this  man  was  the  only  means  of  bringing  together  the  different 
parties  in  France.  Destroy  the  fountain  head  of  opposition,  and 
the  aristocratic  party  would  cease  to  exist,  the  fear  of  treason  no 
longer  haunt  the  minds  of  men,  and  the  Convention  be  enabled 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Bepublic.  He 
was  bitterly  disappointed  then  at  fiDding  that,  instead  of  calming, 
it  seemed  to  exasperate  the  opposition  of  the  different  parties. 
The  Girondins  and  the  Mountain  were  at  once  at  strife.  Bousse- 
let  was  not  a  Girondin.  He  disliked  the  idea  of  their  rather  fanciful 
Bepublic,  about  the  details  of  which  even  they  did  not  agree. 
This  Bepublic,  a  mixture  of  Borne  and  America,  did  not  appeal  to 
the  people  of  France,  and  Bousselet,  an  ardent  disciple  of  J.  J. 
Bousseau,  believed  in  the  people.  When  therefore  they  were 
arrested  Bousselet  still  approved  of  the  measure  passed  by  the 
Convention.  He  thought  the  Girondins  dangerous  from  their 
talent,  and  he  was  also  convinced,  as  were  many  others,  that  they 
wished  to  divide  France  into  a  federation  of  Bepublics,  whereas 
the  Bepublic  was  according  to  all  good  patriots  to  be  *  One  and 
Indivisible.' 

Yet  another  event  strengthened  the  prejudice  of  Parisians 
against  the  Gironde.  On  July  18,  Marat,  the  friend  of  the 
people,  was  stabbed  in  his  bath  by  Charlotte  Corday.  In  after 
years  this  beautiful  girl  has  grown  into  a  kind  of  Martyr  of 
Liberty.  Marie  Antoinette  and  Madame  Boland,  both  worthy  of 
admiration,  and  the  latter  fired  by  true  genius,  yield  in  interest 
to  this  young  woman,  who  could  do  as  well  as  die.  In  truth  she 
was  the  incarnation  of  one  form  of  revolutionary  ideal,  that 
grafted  on  Boman  tradition.  If  Brutus  deserved  well  of  his 
country,  how  much  more  this  Charlotte  Corday?  But  to  those 
in  power  in  Paris  she  appeared  as  a  murderess.  All  these  trembled 
at  the  thoughts  of  such  a  death  at  the  hands  of  a  woman.  Who 
could  tell  from  whom  the  unerring  blow  would  come  ?  Clearly  she 
was  the  agent  of  these  Girondins  who  shrunk  from  no  means  of 
destroying  the  Bepublic.  Had  not  she  come  to  Paris  with  a 
letter  from  Barbaroux  ?  Was  she  not  his  mistress  ?  What  use 
was  it  for  her  to  protest?  Everyone  knew  the  character  of  M. 
Barbaroux.  And  then  Marat,  the  champion  of  the  oppressed! 
Glorious  be  his  memory !  Let  him  be  deified— this  misshapen, 
terrible  little  man !  He  understood  what  was  wanted !  He  could 
speak  to  the  woild  in  a  way  they  comprehended. 
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Sonsselet  had  been  an  admirer  of  Marat,  though  somewhat 
disillusioned  since  September.  Still  it  was  not  to  be  denied  that 
this  man  had  done  good  work  in  furthering  the  Revolution. 
When  therefore  he  saw  Charlotte  Corday  drawn  to  her  execution 
he  was  unmoved  by  compassion.  He  marvelled  at  her  beauty  as 
she  sat  clothed  in  the  scarlet  cloak  worn  by  murderesses,  smiling 
sweetly  at  the  hooting  of  the  crowd.  She  seemed  to  him  the 
type  of  a  beautiful  sin,  lovely  in  spite  of  her  murderous  resolves, 
one  whose  charms  caused  him  to  shudder. 

Bousselet*s  hatred  of  all  things  royal  made  him  acquiesce  in 
the  condemnation  and  death  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Yet  the  sympathy 
shown  towards  her  and  her  family  by  Virginie  had  more  than 
once  softened  his  heart.  But  he  put  away  pity  from  him.  To 
the  Bepublic  first  his  love  was  given.    *  Tears,'  he  said  to  himself, 

*  who  would  not  shed  tears  if  a  loved  one  was  ordered  to  lose  an 
arm,  yet  who  would  hesitate  to  authorise  the  operation  knowing 
it  for  the  patient's  good  ?  Let  us  shed  tears  over  her  in  private 
as  a  woman,  but  as  a  queen  she  is  a  constant  threat  against  our 
Bepublic,  and  die  she  must  for  the  good  of  the  State.  Who 
would  not  so  die? '  he  thought,  and,  to  do  him  justice,  he  would 
have  readily  laid  down  his  life  for  the  Bepublic  he  adored.  It 
must  be  owned  he  did  not  dare  say  this  to  Virginie.  He  feared 
to  lower  himself  in  her  estimation.  So,  like  a  man  serving  two 
mistresses,  he  found  that  his  duty  to  one  was  like  to  cause  an 
ofience  to  the  other. 

Once  after  the  departure  of  La  Beauce,  but  during  the  trial 
of  the  Queen,  he  went  to  dine  with  Virginie  and  her  father, 
going  there  by  stealth,  lest  his  presence  should  injure  them  in 
the  eyes  of  the  terrible  men  who  ruled  the  nation.  Be  sure  he  was 
welcome  to  the  little  circle.  The  honesty  and  single-heartedness 
of  the  man  had  won  a  place  in  the  affections  of  all.  Even 
C^lim^ne,  who  at  first  was  rather  frightened  of  him,  had  grown 
to  respect  him.  ^  He  looks  so  sad  and  lonely,'  she  said  to  Virginie, 
'and  when  he  speaks  of  the  Bepublic  his  eyes  light  up  with  such 
animation !     How  that  man  would  love ! '  and  then  she  added, 

*  Do  you  know  he  has  really  beautiful  eyes ! '  Virginie  smiled 
sadly.    Loved  ?  did  she  not  know  how  he  loved  ? 

That  evening  she  asked  Bousselet  to  come  to  see  her  little 
son  prepared  for  his  bed.  It  was  probably  a  scheme  of  this  good 
woman's  to  try  and  bring  him  to  a  right  sense  of  pity  for  the 
Queen,  for  whom  she  dared  not  openly  plead  for  fear  of  being 
denounced.    Not  that  she  feared  Bousselet^  but  walls  have  ears, 
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and  in  those  days  and  for  some  months  to  come  it  behoved  every- 
one who  wished  to  preserve  his  freedom  to  be  very  circumspect. 
So  Sousselet  heard  the  little  Jacques  lisp  his  little  prayer  taught 
liira  by  his  mother,  which  she  had  not  cared  to  alter  after  the 
death  of  the  King,  though  she  had  now  added  *and  watch  over 
<lear  father.'  Virginie  fixed  her  large  eyes  on  the  Bepublican  while 
this  prayer  was  offered.  He  knew  it,  though  he  never  looked  in 
her  direction.  To  him,  and  such  as  him,  all  this  praying  was  a 
hollow  mockery,  a  remnant  of  the  old  fetish  worship  which  had 
60  long  enslaved  the  minds  of  men.  How  was  it  then  he  was 
so  moved  by  the  sight  of  this  mother  and  child  ?  Perchance  it 
was  Nature,  the  great  Factor  of  the  world ;  Nature,  the  God  of 
Jean  Jacques ;  Nature,  roused  by  the  purest  ideal  of  nature  itself 
— a  mother  with  her  child!  It  could  not  be  a  reminiscence  of 
his  former  self,  the  bitter  dregs  of  the  pottage  of  superstition  on 
which  he  and  all  others  of  that  time  had  been  nourished  in  early 
youth !  He  said  no  word  during  or  after  the  little  scene.  He 
hastily  bid  Virginie  adieu,  and  as  he  kissed  her  hand  at  parting 
she  felt  a  hot  tear  drop  from  his  eager  eyes.  She  looked  at  it 
there  when  he  had  gone  and  smiled,  yet  as  she  smiled  she  sighed. 
Did  she  recall  the  words  of  Celimene?  Alas,  poor  mortal! 
made  to  love,  yet  denied  a  return !  In  thy  stern  heart  thy 
mistress  the  Kepublic  thou  flatterest  thyself  suffices  thee !  Wert 
thou  called  on  to  sacrifice  one,  which  would  it  be,  thinkest  thou  ? 

Bousselet  sped  forth  to  his  section,  where  that  night  there 
was  to  be  a  debate  on  the  petitioning  of  the  Convention  to  hurry 
the  execution  of  the  Austrian.  During  the  storm  of  the  denun- 
ciation Bousselet  sat  silent.  In  his  ears  yet  lingered  the  lisping 
voice  of  little  Jacques.  *  God  keep  Louis  and  pity  his  poor  wife 
and  children.'  Would  anyone  so  pray  for  him  in  his  trouble  ?  He 
looked  around  on  his  colleagues  among  whom  his  life  was  passed. 
Not  one  of  them  would  miss  or  regret  him  I  He  sat  there  silent 
while  they  passed  with  acclamation,  *  That  the  officers  of  the 
section  present  a  petition  to  the  Convention,  stating  that 
Parisians  would  never  be  content  while  the  hated  Austrian  lived.' 
He  heard  his  name  read  among  those  who  were  to  convey  this 
petition.  *  Pity  his  poor  wife  and  child ! '  he  seemed  to  hear  a 
voice  within  him  cry.     He  rose  and  said  with  calmness  : — 

*  Gitoyensj  you  are  aware  that  I  yield  to  none  in  my  love  for 
this  our  Bepublic.  But  I  persecute  not  women  and  children. 
Let  the  wife  of  Louis  Capet  be.  She  cannot  affect  our  Bepublic 
one  way  or  the  other.  Let  us  as  Frenchmen  remember  she  is  a 
woman  and  widow.' 
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ConBternation  fell  on  the  meetisg.  Many,  no  doubt,  thought 
with  Bousselet.  They  had  not  the  courage  to  avow  their  thoughts 
and  even  trembled  to  hear  them  put  into  words  by  another.  A 
bitter  Maratist,  one  Nortier,  leaped  to  his  feet.  ^  I  ask  to  speak/ 
he  shouted ;  ^  let  the  words  of  this  d-defvani  patriot  be  taken 
down  and  remembered.' 

*  They  are  the  words  of  counter-revolution,'  cried  another. 

^  A  lover  of  the  vile  Austrian,'  cried  a  third,  who  had  been  an 
official  about  the  Court  in  the  old  days,  cringing  and  fawning  on 
those  whom  he  now  condemned  without  pity. 

But  Eousselet  was  firm.  *  I  do  not  say,'  he  said,  when  order 
was  restored,  ^  I  do  not  affirm  that  you  ought  not  to  offer  this 
petition,  I  only  state  that  I,  personally,  will  not  be  of  those  to 
present  it.' 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Others  carried  the  petition  to 
the  Convention.  But  from  that  moment  his  colleagues  of  the 
section  looked  askance  on  the  counter-revolutionary. 

When  the  Queen  was  taken  to  her  execution  in  a  common 
cart,  Bousselet  saw  her  pass.  ^  Perhaps,'  he  thought  to  himself, 
*  this  is  well  for  her.  Perhaps,'  whispered  the  old  fetish  of  his 
youth,  *  she  will  meet  her  loved  ones  in  a  few  minutes ;  anyhow 
she  will  find  peace ! '  Alas !  this  man  had  no  peace.  He  loved 
two  objects  in  life  with  all  the  strength  of  his  stem  nature.  Vir- 
ginie  he  knew  could  never  be  his.  Was  the  Kepublic  to  prove  a 
snare  and  delusion  ?  Was  this  work  of  which  he  was  so  proud  and 
in  the  excellence  of  which  he  would  wish  to  believe,  even  as  he 
believed  in  Virginie,  to  turn  to  a  mere  chaos,  a  devourer  of  men 
and  women,  a  Mumbo  Jumbo  who  required  to  be  constantly  fed 
with  human  sacrifice  ?  His  heart  failed  him  when  he  thought 
how  much  had  yet  to  be  done  before  the  Eepublic  could  arrive  at 
perfection.    Perhaps  it  could  never  be  perfected. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

A  WANT   OF  *CIVISM.' 


So  passed  the  months  of  winter  with- ever  increase  of  victims  led 
to  execution.  Gradually  Eousselet  btecame  conscious  of  the  fact 
that,  when  the  barriers  of  Justice  and  Society  are  broken  down, 
the  torrent  of  lawless  violence  is  irresistible.  He  was  heart- 
broken.   It  was  a  Revolution,  not  a  Republic,  he  had  helped  to 
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raise — a  hideous,  chaotic  monster,  whose  goddess,  instead  of  being 
a  peaceful  and  beneficent  figure  of  liberty,  was  a  guillotine  reek- 
ing with  blood ;  a  revolution  whose  ministers  and  leaders  were 
without  pity  or  remorse,  whose  terrors  were  not  the  work  of 
passion  as  were  the  September  massacres,  but  carried  out  with  all 
the  formalities  of  the  law  and  supported  by  all  the  powers  of  the 
State,  The  fair  realm  of  France,  where  tyranny  was  never  more 
to  exist,  lay  prostrate  and  helpless,  nay,  even  speechless,  before 
the  uncrowned  tyrants  at  the  head  of  affairs. 

Towards  the  end  of  March,  when  spring  was  filling  the  rest  of 
the  world  with  hope,  Rousselet  sat  in  his  little  room  working  out 
all  this  in  his  mind.  Alone,  in  the  midst  of  a  silence  which 
seemed  to  typify  the  chilled  consternation  of  Paris,  he  pondered 
on  the  perversion  of  grand  ideas,  the  overthrow  of  liberty.  As  he 
thought  of  all  that  might  have  been,  and  contrasted  it  with  what 
was,  he  was  maddened  at  the  futility  of  all  his  efforts.  His  stem 
concentrated  nature  was  capable  of  conceiving  and  carrying  out 
any  desperate  plan.  Should  he  arm  himself  and  slay  the  tyrants  ? 
Alas !  what  use  ?  Was  not  Marat  slain  ?  Did  not  history  show 
that  the  steel  of  the  assassin  only  tightened  the  chains  of  slavery  ? 
What  did  the  dagger  of  Brutus  and  his  friends  but  lead  to  the 
proscriptions  of  the  triumvirs  ?  Yet  in  the  state  of  feverish 
irritation  in  which  he  had  worked  himself  he  could  not  bear  to  sit 
there  inactive.     Something  he  must  do.    What  ? 

Kousselet,  as  we  have  said,  was  not  alone  in  his  ideas.  Many 
men  had  the  same  fears  for  the  Bepublic.  Bepublic  ?  Were  not 
the  armies  Revolutionary  ?  the  committee  who  ruled  everything 
Revolutionary  ?  the  officials,  highest  and  lowest.  Revolutionary  ? 
Where  then  was  the  Republic  ?     Was  there  no  hope  ? 

Alas!  hope  entered  not  there.  To  the  terrorists  hope  was 
treason. 

Rousselet  could  bear  to  be  alone  no  longer.  He  seized  his 
hat  and  went  forth.  The  streets  were  as  silent  as  the  room  he 
had  left.  Men  avoided  each  other,  afraid  lest,  by  addressing  a 
*  suspect,'  they  might  themselves  be  brought  to  be  *  suspect.' 
The  mansionp,  where  dwelt  the  rich  and  great,  were  all  shut. 
Over  the  doors  of  each  house  was  written  in  large  letters  *  The 
property  of  the  Nation.'  Onward  he  walked,  his  features  set  with 
grave  purpose,  till  he  found  himself  before  the  portals  of  the 
Church  of  the  Jacobins  with  its  flamboyant  architecture.  Around 
that  there  was  a  crowd  seeking  admittance.  Robespierre  was 
speaking  it  was  said,  and  the  people  crowded  to  hear  his  words. 
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Kousselet,  being  a  member,  had  no  difficulty  in  gaining  admis- 
sion. Kobespierre  was  in  the  pulpit  or  rostrum.  What  new  thing 
had  this  man  to  say?  Denunciation — ^always  denunciation.  This  day 
he  was  denouncing  Hebert  and  his  associates.  In  measured  periods, 
with  well-chosen,  even  pedantic  words,  for  the  good  of  the  people 
he  preached  the  destruction  of  these  men  as  counter-revolutionists ; 
the  receivers  of  bribes  from  Pitt ;  the  secret  intriguers  in  the  pay 
of  the  kings  of  the  earth.  Robespierre  had  gained  in  power  of 
speaking  these  last  months.  His  voice  was  still  unmelodious,  his 
manner  bad,  his  accent  provincial,  but  his  words  were  well  chosen, 
and  his  ideas  sometimes  not  wanting  in  grandeur.  As  Bousselefc 
listened  his  heart  seemed  to  fill.  Was  this  man  a  tyrant  or  a 
patriot  ?  Neat,  well-dressed,  painstaking,  Kobespierre  denounced 
with  a  calm,  self-satisfied  manner,  and  seemed  quite  pleased  with 
himself  as  he  finished  his  ornate  peroration.  It  was  the  Jacobins' 
Club  denouncing  its  rival  the  Cordeliers,  and  the  Jacobins  applauded 
vigorously  their  leader  as  he  descended  from  his  rostrum.  Then 
Eousselet  started  up.     *  I  demand  to  be  heard,'  he  cried. 

He  was  known  to  many  there  as  a  staunch  patriot,  so  his  pro- 
posal was  received  with  applause.  He  mounted  the  rostrum.  His 
hard  features  were  lighted  with  a  strange  fire  as  he  gazed  around. 

*  Citizens,'  he  said,  *  I  appear  before  you  not  for  the  first  time. 
It  has  been  my  delight  to  listen  to  the  splendid  utterances  of 
those  great  men  who  can  give  tangible  form  to  what  we  all  have 
on  our  minds  but  cannot  formulate.  I  have  learnt  from  them  to 
love  my  country,  to  revere  the  Revolution,  and,  above  all,  adore 
the  Republic.  Citizens,  the  Republic  is  in  all  our  hearts  !  Who 
would  not  die  for  her  ?  who  would  live  save  for  her  honour  alone  ? 
If  I  have,  from  time  to  time,  asked  you  to  listen  to  my  feeble 
words,  it  has  been  only  to  emphasise  the  thoughts  of  others,  more 
eloquent  than  myself.  But  to-day  I  speak  for  myself,  yet  shall  I 
hope  to  enlist  your  sympathy  for  my  cause.  And  to  thee,  oh 
Robespierre  !  I  turn  to  thee,  whom  we  all  respect  and  love,  whose 
example  we.  strive  to  follow  both  in  public  and  in  private,  and  whose 
words  are  filled  with  love  of  the  people.  With  outstretched  hand, 
oh  Robespierre,  I  invoke  thee,  sole  representative  of  the  people, 
now  the  voice  of  Marat  is  heard  no  longer  among  us.' 

Loud  cheers  echoed  through  the  old  church  at  Rousselet's 
words.     How  long  would  applause  follow  on  what  he  said  ? 

For  one  instant  he  paused  and  then,  gathering  himself  up,  he 
cried:  *  And  this  Republic  that  we  love  and  this  man  whom  we 
reverence,  must  they  alw^s  be  gteeped  iu  blood  ?    Capet  has 
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gone,  the  Austrian  has  gone — it  is  well.  The  Gironde  has  disap- 
peared— we  do  not  say  but  well  again.  But,  oh  Robespierre !  is  it 
not  enough  ?  Pause  then.  The  Republic  needs  no  more  Repub- 
lican blood,  lest  Liberty  herself  should  find  the  current  in  her 
veins  dried  up,  and  her  heart  beat  with  feebler  pulse  from  the 
loss.  Can  that  heart's  blood  be  supplied  from  outside  ?  Where 
shall  we  find  the  generous  fluid  if  not  in  the  hearts  of  Frenchmen  ? 
Pause  then !  Let  it  be  not  in  vain,  oh  Robespierre,  that  I  appeal 
to  thee  !    A%sez  !    Assez ! ' 

A  dead  silence  fell  on  all  gathered  in  the  building.  Men 
looked  at  Robespierre;  his  face  was  livid,  ashy,  his  lips  were 
tightly  compressed.  When  Rousselet  descended  the  rostrum 
Robespierre  mounted  again. 

*  My  friends,'  he  said,  *  the  wretched  man  who  has  just  ad- 
dressed you  is  evidently  distraught.  Republican  blood  ?  Who 
asks  for  one  drop  of  the  precious  liquor?  It  is  the  blood  of 
traitors  that  is  poison  to  our  Republic.  Men  who  intrigue  and 
plot  with  the  enemies  of  France  and  receive  bribes  from  Pitt  and 
Cobourg ;  men  whose  fury  would  lead  to  anarchy,  or  men  whose 
clemency  tends  to  weakness.  The  one  would  change  Liberty  into  a 
bacchanal,  the  other  to  a  prostitute,  and  both  would  bring  you 
under  the  rule  of  the  despised  Capets.  These  are  the  men  I  would 
denounce,  who  find  their  way  even  into  this  club,  that  their  violent 
tirades  may  lead  you  to  folly,  or  their  soft  platitudes  lull  you  to 
security.  From  both  these  we  must  purge  ourselves.  I  propose  that 
all  such  be  expelled  from  the  Jacobins  and  all  its  sister  societies.' 

Vociferous  applause  followed  this  speech.  Already  Robespierre 
had  his  list  of  those  he  wished  expelled.  They  were  all  the  most 
violent  ultra-revolutionaries.  He  read  the  list,  name  by  name  ; 
the  expulsion  was  voted  as  he  wished.  Not  a  word  was  said  about 
Rousselet ;  but  he  knew  his  turn  was  to  come.  As  he  left  the 
club,  men  made  way  for  him  as  if  he  were  a  leper ;  no  voice  of 
sympathy  for  him  was  heard,  no  hand  was  extended  to  bid  him 
adieu.  Alone  he  left  the  church  and  strode  home.  There  he 
lighted  his  lamp  and  sat  down.  He  had  done  the  deed  I  His 
end  was  decreed ;  he  knew  it  by  the  look  of  Robespierre.  He 
had  no  time  to  lose.  He  opened  his  writing-book  and  set  to  work 
to  write.  To  whom  ?  He  would  have  given  the  world  to  have 
sent  his  farewell  words  to  Virginie,  but  he  dared  not ;  it  might 
compromise  her.  So  he  wrote  to  Le  Blanc.  It  was  not  a  long 
letter ;  it  was  soon  over,  and  when  done  he  sat  gazing  at  the  fire 
that  glimmered  in  his  humble  stove.    Of  what  did  he  think? 
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Dim  recollections  of  his  old  life,  a  life  of  toil  and  hard  work,  of 
his  youth,  of  his  mother,  long  since  dead,  of  his  struggles  to  ac« 
quire  the  requisite  knowledge  of  his  trade,  the  life  at  Sevres  and 
the  coming  of  Virginie.  Ah !  then  there  was  a  time  of  hope. 
-Alas  !  for  how  short  a  time.  And  now  the  idol  of  his  manhood 
was  also  shattered,  broken  irretrievably,  beyond  all  hope  of  repair, 
what  was  then  left  for  him  ?  To  die  ?  Yet — ^yet  to  be  extin- 
guished, to  become  a  thing  of  naught,  a  n^ni  ?  *  God  keep 
Louis,  and  pity  his  poor  wife  and  children,*  whispered  a  child's 
voice  within  him.  Was  it  little  Jacques'  voice  ?  or  his  own  small 
voice  as  he  stood  at  his  mother's  knee?  His  mother  so  long  for- 
gotten, who  had  been  so  proud  of  his  talents,  and  had  slaved  for 
him  and  his  education.  The  little  shop  she  kept  grew  plainer 
before  him.  There  she  bustled,  a  notable  woman,  with  her  bright 
clean  cap  and  her  shrill  voice.  The  people  came  and  went,  for 
the  M6re  Eousselet  was  known  and  esteemed  in  the  quwriieT^ 

*  Seest  thou  my  boy,'  she  seemed  to  say  (how  often  he  had  listened 
to  her  with  pride  !),  *  he  will  be  heard  of,  if  he  grows  to  be  a  man.' 
How  long  was  it  ago,  years  ?  Why  it  seemed  but  yesterday ! 
r>ear  mother,  did  she  see  him  now  ?  Eousselet  started  from  his 
chair  and  stamped  his  foot  with  impatience.  *  The  old  fetish,'  he 
cried  ;  *  folly !  folly ! '  Yet  were  his  eyes  wet  with  tears.  He 
paced  his  room.  Was  it  all  folly  ?  Was  there  no  comfort  from 
without?  Did  God  bless  and  watch  over  anyone  ?  He  stopped 
and  raised  his  pale  face.  *  Nature  or  God,'  he  cried,  *  what  matter  ? ' 
Something  he  wished  for  greater  than  man,  more  lovable,  more 
pitiful ;  where  should  he  find  it  ?  Never  had  he  felt  so  truly 
that  there  was  such  a  Supreme  Being.  And  yet  so  much  was  he  out 
of  love  with  everything  human,  that  he  was  inclined  to  believe  in 
the  malignity  rather  than  the  compassion  of  the  all-powerful 
Deity. 

So  fretting  yet  longing,  half  convinced  yet  not  believing,  the 
unhappy  Eousselet  passed  that  night  till  the  early  grey  of  the 
March  morning  appeared  through  his  little  window,  and  he  heard 
the  sound  of  stirring  in  the  house.  He  steadied  his  mind,  and 
walked  to  the  shelf  above  his  humble  bed.     There   stood  the 

•  Sevres  jardiniere '  he  had  painted  with  such  pleasure  as  an  oflfering 
to  Virginie — sole  ornament  of  his  simple  room,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  little  canvases,  on  which  he  had  spent  his  leisure 
moments.  He  raised  it  with  careful  bands,  and  dusted  it  as  a 
priest  would  the  object  of  his  adoration.  Then  he  wrapped  it  up 
in  a  parcel,  tying  it  safely  with  a  cord,  to  which  he  attached  his 
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letter,  placed  his  hat  on  his  head  and  quickly  descended  the 
common  staircase  of  his  house. 

Like  all  French  houses,  that  in  which  Bousselet  lived  was  in- 
habited by  many  families,  each  of  whom  had  separate  apartments. 
They  were  most  of  them  people  who  worked  for  their  livelihood.  At 
that  early  hour  some  were  already  astir,  and  greeted  their  neighbour 
cordially  as  he  descended  the  common  stairs.  The  concierge  was 
bustling  about  the  little  court-yard  sweeping  and  tidying  her 
domain,  a  keen,  bright-eyed,  small  woman  who  knew  well  all  her 
locataires^  businesses,  as  was  incumbent  on  a  concierge  in.  the  year 
II  of  the  Republic.  She  had  a  kindly  feeling  towards  Citoyen 
Bousselet,  first,  because  he  gave  her  but  little  trouble,  and  secondly, 
because  he  was  powerful  in  the  section,  and  could  help  a  poor 
body  to  get  food  when  times  were  bad.  She  stayed  her  busy 
broom  on  seeing  him. 

*  Good  day,  citizen,'  she  cried ;  *  thou  art  early  astir  to-day  ! 
Yet  wert  thou  late  abed.' 

*  Thanks,'  answered  Bousselet,  *  I  was  at  the  Jacobins.' 

The  woman  came  close  up  to  him  and  asked  in  a  whisper, 
*  What  news  ?    Does  the  guillotine  work  well  ? ' 

*  Excellently,'  said  Bousselet,  with  aflFected  cheerfulness.  *  We 
shall  have  great  cheer  soon.'  Then  he  asked,  *  Is  thy  boy  yet 
up?' 

*  Up  ?  '  cried  the  concierge ;  *  ay,  for  such  as  we  there  is  no 
bed  after  sunrise.  He  is  in  the  street*,  where  I  heard  him  crying 
because  he  could  not  get  his  little  guillotine  to  work.  Like  father, 
like  son !  He  must  amuse  himself  like  his  elders ; '  and  she 
laughed  again  and  renewed  her  sweeping. 

Bousselet  passed  out  into  the  street,  and  there  found  a  little 
lad  of  twelve,  clad  in  full  carmagnole  costume,  with  woollen  red 
night-cap  and  knitted  vest  of  the  red,  white,  and  blue  common 
throughout  France.  The  boy  was  a  pet  of  Bousselet's ;  he  had  fre- 
quently out  of  his  poor  stock  of  money  bought  sweets  and  toys 
for  him. 

*  TlenSj  Victor ! '  he  cried ;  *  wilt  thou  do  me  a  service  ?  ' 

The  boy  came  to  him  at  once.  *  What  is  it  the  citoyen  wishes  ? ' 
he  demanded,  looking  shrewdly  at  the  questioner,  for  even  children 
learnt  caution  in  those  days. 

<  Seest  thou  this  packet  ?  '  said  Bousselet ;  ^  I  would  have  thee 
take  it  to  the  Cafe  de  la  Grande  Nation.  Thou  knowest  it ;  it  id 
where  I  gave  thee  a  cake  two  days  ago.  Do  thou  give  it  to  my 
friend  Citoyen  1©  Blanc,    Have  a  care  thou  dogt  qot  bre^k  it,' 
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*No  fear,  citoyen^^  cried  the  lad;  *  it  i»  not  fifty  tnfetres  from 
here.  If  thou  thinkest  I  shall  break  it,  why  takest  thou  not  the 
parcel  thyself?  '  and  the  imp  glanced  at  Rousselet  with  a  super* 
naturally  cunning  look. 

*  Because,'  said  Bousselet,  <  I  have  something  else  to  do,  and 
besides  I  wish  thee  to  earn  a  cake,  of  which  here  is  the  price/ 

*  Give,'  cried  the  boy,  holding  out  his  hand. 

*  In  good  time,'  answered  Eousselet ;  *  when  thou  bringest  in 
answer  some  word  of  Citoyen  le  Blanc  thou  shalt  have  thy 
cake/ 

*  Thou  wert  ever  a  careful  man,'  laughed  the  boy,  but  he  took 
the  packet,  and  went  whistling  in  the  direction  of  Le  Blanc's 
house. 

Eousselet  stood  gazing  after  him.  The  last  link  that  bound 
him  to  life  seemed  gone.  When  the  boy  returned  he  was  still 
there  at  the  door. 

*  Thou  hast  not  gone  then,'  cried  the  boy. 

•It  is  better  to  wait  lest  I  missed  thee.  What  said  Le 
Blanc?' 

*  He  said  "  Virginie  will  be  pleased  to  see  this  again."  Where'^ 
the  cake  ? ' 

Eousselet  gave  a  large  portion  of  his  scanty  fund,  and  with  ft 
sigh  re-entered  the  house,  while  the  boy,  forgetting  his  toy,  rushed 
off  to  a  neighbouring  p&tiaaier. 

Eousselet,  on  gaining  his  room,  went  up  to  a  little  canvas  that 
stood  on  the  easel.  It  was  not  a  grand  work  of  art — the  head  of 
a  woman — ^but  it  was  unmistakably  like  Virginie.  The  poor  fellow 
had  painted  it  from  memory.  He  gazed  at  it  fondly,  then  taking 
it  in  both  his  hands  he  kissed  it.  •  They  must  not  find  thee,'  he 
said,  •  and  yet  it  goes  to  my  heart  to  destroy  thee.  Whai  does  it 
matter  ? '  he  added,  after  a  pause.  *  Do  I  want  this  daub  to  remind 
me  of  thy  sweet  face?'  With  a  strong  wrench  he  broke  the 
stretcher,  and  crumpling  the  canvas  together  placed  it  in  his  stove. 
He  watched  it  bum  with  sad  eyes.  It  had  occupied  much  of  his 
leisure  to  paint  this  little  picture,  but  it  must  go  with  all  that 
would  or  might  compromise  her.  The  flame  burnt  fiercely  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  sunk  lower  and  lower  till  nought  remained  but 
the  red  glow  of  the  embers.  Eousselet  turned  away  saying  *  Now 
I  am  ready.'    Then  he  threw  himself  upon  his  bed  and  slept. 

It  was  late  when  he  woke.  The  March  sun  was  shining 
through  his  window,  gilding  with  its  feeble  rays  the  poor  deal 
furniture.     He  started  up  and  strove  to  recollect  the  events  of 
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the  past  night.  It  was  eleven  o'clock  and  nothing  had  happened. 
He  did  not  flatter  himself  with  the  idea  he  had  been  forgotten. 
He  knew  other  and  more  noted  men  would  have  the  first 
denunciation,  but  that  he  was  doomed,  and  that  the  guillotine 
would  be  his  lot,  he  felt  assured.  When  he  opened  his  mouth  at 
the  Jacobins,  he  was  fully  aware  he  was  committing  suicide  as 
effectively  as  though  he'  were  placing  a  loaded  pistol  to  his  head. 
Yet  the  idea  of  suicide  itself  never  occurred  to  him,  nor  did  he 
ever  form  any  remote  plan  of  evasion.  With  his  position  in  the 
section  it  would  have  been  so  easy  to  escape  from  Paris ;  and  at 
the  last,  a  touch  of  the  trigger  would  baulk  the  revenge  of 
Robespierre!  Somehow  he  was  determined  to  face  the  worst. 
Perhaps  he  had  an  idea  that  his  death  was  necessary  to  the 
Bepublic ;  that  he  might  aid  to  complete  the  hecatomb  of 
victims  daily  being  sacrificed  to  the  goddess  of  Liberty.  So  as  he 
made  his  toilette,  and  carefully  arranged  his  ever  neat  and  dapper 
costume,  he  determined  to  continue  his  daily  vocation  as  though 
there  were  no  furies  pursuing  him,  no  nemesis  in  store  for  him. 

Having  finished  his  toilette  he  made  his  simple  morning  meal^ 
making  himself  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  eating  with  it  a  piece  of  the 
miserable  bread,  half  husks  and  straw,  on  which  the  people  of  Paris 
were  fed  by  the  authorities.  Then  he  sallied  forth  to  the  committee- 
room  of  the  section. 

When  he  arrived  the  committee  was  already  sitting.  Nortier, 
the  Maratist,  was  in  the  chair.  As  he  approached  he  heard  load 
voices,  as  though  an  animated  debate  was  in  progress,  but,  when 
he  appeared,  a  dead  silence  fell  on  the  men  assembled.  Bousselet 
took  his  seat  calmly  at  the  table.  He  noticed  that  the  man  nest 
to  him  shrank  from  him ;  that  men  looked  at  each  other,  some 
grew  pale,  some  merely  shrugged  their  shoulders.  Nortier  was 
pulling  his  long  Jacobin  moustache.  The  silence  became  op- 
pressive. At  length  Eousselet  himself  rose.  *  Citizens,'  he  said,  *  my 
entrance  seems  to  have  disturbed  you,  and  stopped  your  business. 
Why  should  it?  Are  you  afraid  of  one  who  has  incurred  the 
reproach  of  Eobespierre?  who  has  dared  to  advocate  peace 
and  mercy?  Is  it  so?  Then  I  pity  you,  and  still  more  the 
Eepublic,  that  has  already  fallen  so  low  that  it  must  cringe  and 
fawn  on  one  of  its  own  citizens,  setting  up  a  tyrant  in  the  place  of 
the  one  we  who  made  the  Eepublic  had  such  diflSculty  in  pulling 
down.  Thou,  Nortier,  wert  at  the  Jacobins  last  night,  and  heard'st 
what  I  said.  Thou  and  I  were  Maratists.  The  number  of  heads 
he  demanded  has  nearly  fallen.    If  they  wish  for  one  more  mine 
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is  here  to  complete  the  tale,  but  then  let  these  be  enough.  Thou 
heard*8t  me  last  night ;  did  I  say  aught  against  the  Republic  ? 
aught  that  a  citizen  and  a  patriot  need  be  ashamed  of?  Speak 
and  tell  our  friends  here ! ' 

Eousselet's  words  were  delivered  with  fire  and  eflfect,  and  there 
were  several  cries  of*  Well ! '  but  as  he  sat  down  Nortier  started  up. 
He  had  always  been  jealous  of  Eousselet's  influence,  and  hated  him 
from  the  confidence  he  inspired,  which  he,  Nortier,  could  Qot  hope 
to  equal.  Here  he  felt  was  a  chance  of  destroying  his  rival  and 
possibly  of  stepping  into  his  place. 

*  CUoyeny  he  cried,  *  thou  appealest  to  me ;  I  answer  thee.  I 
heard  thee  last  night,  I  have  heard  thee  before,  in  this  room, 
advocating  counter-revolution.  Thou  wert  not  listened  to  at 
the  Jacobins,  we  will,  not  hear  thee  here.  I  denounce  thee  as  a 
traitor,  a  counter-revolutionary,  a  plotter  for  Capet,  a  defender  of 
the  Austrian,  and  I  move  that  thy  name  be  removed  from  the  list 
of  this  committee  and  erased  from  the  acts  we  have  passed  ! ' 

Great  applause  followed  these  words.  Kousselet,  nothing 
daunted,  rose  and  answered : — 

*  It  is  well,  Nortier ;  thou  hast  answered  as  I  expected  thou 
wouldst.  In  place  of  argument  thou  usest  denunciation.  As  for 
me,  think  not  I  dispute  the  decision  of  the  people.  They  vote  a 
tyranny,  let  it  be  so,  but  I  shall  not  see  it ;  Louis  or  Maximilien, 
what  matter  ?  Vote  my  exclusion,  have  everything  done  in  order 
and  let  me  go.  I  am  weary  of  Charlatanism,  weary  of  struggling 
for  what  appears  to  be  unattainable.  Vote,  my  friends,'  and  he 
stood  with  his  arms  folded  and  a  smile  on  his  thin  lips. 

Among  those  present  were  many  who  felt  the  truth  of  his 
words,  and  some  few  who  had  pity  for  him  and  did  not  fear  to 
avow  it.  *  M.  Eousselet,'  whispered  one,  while  the  clamour  raised 
by  his  last  speech  still  lasted,  *  you  had  better  withdraw.  There 
are  some  among  us  who  are  with  you  but  who  dare  say  nothing 
here,  where  it  would  be  useless.  You  are  a  good  citizen  and  we 
believe  in  you.' 

But  Eousselet  still  remained.  Nortier,  the  president  of  the  day, 
put  the  vote  for  expulsion,  and,  when  it  came  to  the  point,  not  one 
voted  against  the  motion  ! 

When  the  voting  was  over  Eousselet  bowed. 

<  Citizens,'  he  said,  *  I  bow  to  your  decision.  It  is  impossible 
for  me,  nay,  it  would  be  unseemly,  to  remain  when  my  name  has 
been  voted  oflf  the  list  of  your  committee.  We  have  worked  to- 
gether through  many  a  hard  day.     I  trust  we  have  done  some 
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service  to  tb^  State.  My  absence  will  cause  nO  diflFeretice  in  yout 
proceedings,  nor  would  my  presence  prevent  any  of  those  ills 
which  I  foresee,  but  cannot  prevent.  Adieu  then,  citoyena !  And 
do  thou,  Citoyen  Nortier,  remember  that  I  shall  be  at  home, 
when  thou  and  thy  master  and  tyrant  require  me ! ' 

With  that  he  bowed  again  and  with  head  erect  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THE  ARMY. 


TflE  invasion  and  threatened  conquest  of  France  created  an  excite* 
ment  never  equalled  in  history.  All  the  enthusiasm  of  a  military 
people  was  roused.  All  the  best,  and  therefore  bravest,  among 
Frenchmen  enrolled  themselves  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
and  quickly  a  living  rampart  of  patriots  was  opposed  to  the  in- 
vading hosts.  In  the  eyes  of  pedantic  tacticians,  who  in  those  days 
still  fought  and  manoeuvred  by  the  light  of  the  great  Frederic, 
these  men  might  be  viewed  as  an  undisciplined  rabble.  But  calcu- 
lations founded  on  the  experiences  of  past  ages  are  doomed  to  be 
upset.  Though  their  leaders  were  for  the  most  part  men  of  no 
experience,  though  doctors  became  generals  and  advocates  com- 
manded armies,  though  simple  grenadiers  in  a  year  or  two  rose  to 
the  highest  rank,  these  men,  fired  with  Republican  enthusiasm, 
charged  positions  deemed  impregnable  and  gained  victories  in  de- 
fiance of  every  rule  of  war.  Without  shoes  they  marched  through 
mud  and  snow,  half  clad  they  braved  the  cold  of  winter,  without 
rations  they  preserved  their  discipline  in  the  midst  of  the  luxuries 
of  the  thriving  towns  of  Holland.  They  had  but  one  idea — to  hurl 
back  the  invaders  of  their  country.  The  administration  of  that 
country  they  were  content  to  leave  to  the  Convention,  they  believed 
in  the  elected  of  the  people.  In  their  patriotism  they  consented 
to  sacrifice  their  most  trusted  generals  at  the  demand  of  the  rulers 
in  Paris.  When  St.  Just  or  Baudot,  both  young  men  of  twenty- 
five  or  twenty-six,  came  with  authority  from  the  Convention,  the 
army  gave  them  implicit  obedience.  They  were  as  much  under 
the  spell  of  the  guillotine  ias  the  bourgeoisie  of  Paris.  Inspired  by 
the  *  Marseillaise,'  these  ^enfants  de  la  Patrie'  were  not  only 
willing  to  do  and  die,  but  were  content  to  obey.  Such  were  the 
materials  which  formed  the  armies  that  conquered  Europe.    As 
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yet  the  tnagic  that  worked  such  wonders  under  Napoleon  was 
wanting.  *  La  Gloire '  was  yet  unheard  of.  Men  fought  and  died 
from  duty,  from  love  of  their  fatherland. 

When  the  Comte  de  la  Beauce,  Capitaine  Chardon,  joined  the 
army  it  was  in  a  state  of  transition.  The  Colonel  of  the  7"*  Cavalerie 
was  utterly  unworthy  of  the  post,  a  noisy,  empty-headed  nonentity. 
The  hardships  of  the  campaign  had  completely  demoralised  him. 
To  keep  up  his  spirits  he  had  yielded  to  his  natural  craving  for  drink, 
and  was  usually  under  the  influence  of  alcohol.  He  left  the  com- 
mand to  his  Major,  an  honest  rough  Bepublican,  who,  without  any 
experience,  strove  to  do  his  best.  It  was  Major  Taraplin  then 
that  received  Capitaine  Chardon.  When  he  saw  the  discipline 
the  Capitaine  had  succeeded  in  establishing,  when  he  perceived 
the  way  in  which  the  men  were  handled,  he  rode  up  to  the  new 
comrade  and  offered  his  hand. 

*  Capitaine '  .  .  .  (here  we  omit  two  oaths  neither  elegant  nor 
necessary),  *  thou  art  the  man  we  want.  There  is  no  one  here  who 
knows  his  business.     Thou  shalt  teach  us.' 

Despite  the  oaths  which  interlarded  each  sentence  of  his  con- 
versation, there  was  an  honesty  about  the  man  that  pleased  La 
Beauce.  He  took  the  proffered  hand,  and  from  that  moment  the 
men  became  fast  friends.  La  Beauce  soon  found  that  Major 
Tamplin  but  spoke  the  truth.  The  other  officers  were  mostly  of 
the  stamp  of  the  worthy  Major  and  were  willing  enough  to  yield 
to  one  who  knew  his  business.  The  Colonel  seldom  appeared, 
when  he  did  it  was  evident  to  all  that  he  had  better  have  refrained 
from  showing  himself. 

It  was  the  end  of  February,  1793,  that  La  Beauce  joined  the 
army,  which  was  then  under  Miranda  during  the  temporary 
absence  of  Dumouriez.  They  were  besieging  the  town  of  Maes- 
tricht.  The  7"°  Cavalerie  were  on  the  left  rear,  and  to  them  was 
entrusted  the  safety  of  the  array.  Their  vedettes  were  supposed 
to  cover  the  country  and  assure  the  main  body  against  surprise. 
But  the  Colonel  was  quite  easy  in  his  mind.  The  enemy  had  been 
beaten,  there  was  no  fear  of  an  attack.  La  Beauce  when  he  called 
on  this  warrior  tried  to  convince  him  that  his  duty  was  to  send  out 
scouts  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  enemy. 

The  Colonel  gazed  with  a  vacant  stare  of  astonishment  at  the 
presumptuous  Capitaine  who  dared  to  tender  advice. 

*  Who  art  thou  who  presumest  to  know  better  than  thy  betters  ? 
I  tell  thee  the  enemy  will  not  dare.  Let  the  boys  repose.  Thou 
hast  just  joined,  thou  knowest  not  the  fatigues  we  have  suffered, 
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I  myself  am  quite  worn  out  with  constant  marchings  and  counter- 
marchings.  We  shall  find  the  enemy  when  it  suits  our  purpose 
to  look  for  him.  Are  we  not  their  match  ?  Do  they  not  know  it  ? 
They  won't  trouble  us,  the  cowards.  Sit  and  drink  a  bottle 
with  me.' 

But  La  Beauce  excused  himself. 

*  No  ?  '  cried  the  Colonel ;  *  then  go  to  the  devil  thine  own 
way  and  trouble  me  not ! '  and  the  gallant  officer  having  in  his 
hospitable  fervour  filled  two  glasses,  proceeded  to  empty  them 
both. 

La  Beauce  then  tried  the  Major. 

With  many  oaths  the  Major  declared  that  he  thought  Capi- 
taine  Chardon  was  right,  that  he  must  be  right,  as  he  evidently 
knew  more  about  the  matter  than  he,  the  Major.  But  it  was  an 
undoubted  fact  that  both  men  and  horses  needed  rest,  and  he  did 
not,  without  greater  urgency,  consider  himself  justified  in  dis- 
obeying his  commanding  officer. 

The  next  day  there  was  the  same  excuse.  La  Beauce,  in 
despair,  tried  to  get  some  of  his  men  to  volunteer,  but  he  found 
that  they  too  were  not  to  be  roused. 

*Sce,  Capitaine,'  they  cried,  *we  have  had  a  long  march. 
Nothing  presses ;  there  are  no  commands  from  the  Colonel,  who  is 
a  good  patriot  and  knows  what  the  country  requires.  Leave  us 
then  in  peace.' 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  La  Beauce,  attended  by 
Durand,  sallied  forth  as  was  his  wont  to  see  whether  by  himself 
he  could  gain  any  intelligence.  It  was  the  first  of  March,  the 
country  was  covered  with  a  mist.  As  they  rode  along  they  con- 
stantly halted  to  listen.  Jean's  old  poaching  habits  were  invalu- 
able. His  eyesight  was  of  the  keenest,  and  his  sense  of  hearing 
miraculous.  Like  a  well-trained  hound  he  seemed  to  scent  the 
danger  from  afar.  With  head  erect  and  nostril  dilated  he  sat  on 
horseback  in  rapt  attention.     At  length  he  whispered, 

*  I  hear  something  there,'  and  he  pointed  eastward. 
Rapidly  they  proceeded  in  the  direction  he  had  indicated. 

The  morning  sun  was  beginning  to  scatter  the  mists,  so  that,  as 
they  ascended  a  rise  in  the  ground,  they  gained  a  more  extensive 
view  of  the  country  round.  Sure  enough,  along  the  high  road  to 
Maestricht  they  saw  a  long  column  of  men,  whose  arms  glinted  in 
the  sun.  They  could  even  hear  the  clink  of  the  cavalry  sabres, 
and  at  intervals  they  could  distinguish  the  irregular  roll  of  the 
artillery,  as  now  it  passed  easily  over  the  hard  ground,  and  now 
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had  to  be  dragged  through  the  heavy  mud.  Haviug  ascertained 
that  the  enemy  were  advancing  along  this  road  they  galloped  to 
the  other  high  road  more  to  the  north.  Again  they  found  the 
enemy  advancing.  This  was  enough  for  La  Beauce.  With  the 
greatest  haste  he  galloped  to  the  quarters  of  the  regiment,  and 
without  even  knocking  entered  the  Coloners  presence. 

The  Colonel  had  apparently  not  long  finished  his  morning's 
meal.  On  the  table  was  a  bottle  of  schnapps,  and  the  flushed  lock 
of  the  gallant  officer's  &ce  clearly  showed  that  his  had  not  been  a 
dry  meal.    He  looked  up  as  his  Capitaine  entered  his  presence. 

*Did  I  not  say  I  was  not  to  be  disturbed?'  he  cried,  leaning 
back  in  his  chair  and  assuming  a  look  of  great  importance. 

*  I  ask  your  pardon,  Colonel,'  answered  La  Beauce  with  courtesy ; 

*  the  importance  of  my  intelligence  is  my  excuse  for  disturbing 
you.' 

<  Thou  comest  to  tell  me  of  the  enemy,'  laughed  the  Colonel: 

*  a  good  joke ;  thou  hast  the  enemy  on  thy  brain.  The  enemy 
indeed.' 

^  Nevertheless,'  persisted  La  Beauce,  ^  it  is  my  duty  to  inform 
you  that  the  enemy  in  force  are  within  a  few  miles  of  us.' 

The  Colonel  started  to  his  feet. 

•To  the  devil  thou  and  thy  enemy!'  he  cried  as  he  struck 
the  table  with  his  fist.  *  What?'  he  asked,  mistaking  the  noise 
of  the  jingling  glasses  for  a  human  voice.  He  then  looked  round 
the  room  till  his  eye  fell  once  more  on  La  Beauce.  *  What,  art 
thou  still  there  ?  dost  thou  know  I  have  a  great  mind  to  place 
thee  under  arrest  to  save  thee  from  thy  nightmare,  the  enemy  ? 
It  is  such  pestilent  busybodies  that  ruin  us.  Enemy  indeed ! 
Come,  clear  out !  Out !  Out ! '  he  shouted,  pointing  to  the 
door. 

*  I've  done  my  duty,'  said  La  Beauce  gravely.  •  It  is  for  you 
to  do  yours.' 

*  What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do  ? '  asked  the  other  in  a  voice 
almost  whining  in  its  tones. 

*  The  enemy  are  advancing '  began  La  Beauce. 

*  Enemy!  Always  the  enemy!'  shouted  the  Colonel  with 
mighty  wrath.  *  Thou  art  mad !  Ho !  outside  there,  who's  there  ? 
Will  no  one  come?  Out  of  this,  aortez!  aortez!^  and  with 
trembling  hand  he  pointed  again  to  the  door. 

Seeing  there  was  nothing  to  be  done,  La  Beauce  bowed  and 
retired.  As  he  left  the  door  he  heard  a  suspicious  chink  as 
though  a  glass  and  bottle  met. 

B2 
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He  then  tried  the'Major. 

*  The  enemy  are  upon  us ! '  he  announced. 

*  Impossible ! ' 

*  Come  and  see  for  yourself !  * 

The  Major  swore  terrible  oaths.  He  could  not  believe  the 
enemy  could  be  so  bold.  But  he  mounted  a  horse  and  quickly 
followed  his  junior. 

They  had  but  a  short  way  to  go  before  the  truth  of  the  in- 
telligence was  only  too  manifest.  The  enemy's  cavalry  were  seen 
working  their  way  round  to  the  left  flank. 

The  Major  swore  still  more. 

*  What  is  to  be  done  ? '  he  cried. 

*  Muster  your  men  and  send  word  at  once  to  head-quarters.* 

*  And  the  Colonel?* 

*  Never  mind  the  Colonel.' 

The  Major  saw  the  soundness  of  the  advice.  He  gave  the 
necessary  orders,  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  men,  greatly 
grumbling,  quickly  fell  in. 

Roused  by  the  noise  the  Colonel  appeared  at  the  door  of  his 
quarters.  At  first  he  hardly  seemed  to  understand  what  was 
going  on,  but  by  degrees  it  dawned  on  him  that  his  regiment  wa8 
falling  in  without  his  orders. 

*  Canaille  I  dogs !  what  means  this  uproar  ?  Who  gave  you 
these  orders  ? '  he  shouted.  *  Capitaine  Chardon,  I  order  thee  under 
arrest.     I'll  have  thee  shot ! ' 

His  eye  was  bloodshot,  his  legs  unsteady,  and  his  dress 
disordered. 

*  Colonel,'  answered  La  Beauce  calmly,  *  after  the  engagement 
you  may  do  as  you  please.  Meanwhile  the  safety  of  the  army  is 
of  higher  importance  than  your  drunken  indignatioo.' 

*  Drunken!'  shouted  the  Colonel.     *D d  aristocrat!  art 

thou  to  teach  thy  commanding  officer  ?  Mutinous  hound ! '  and 
he  drew  from  his  belt  a  pistol  and  fired  at  his  CapUaine'a  head. 
Luckily  his  aim  was  not  true,  and  La  Beauce  escaped. 

At  that  moment  some  dropping  shots  were  heard,  and  several 
bullets  ^  pinged '  against  the  walls  of  the  house. 

*  Sapriatie !  It's  true,  after  all ! '  cried  the  Colonel.  *  Where's 
my  sword !  Bring  me  my  sword !  Charge,  I  say !  Charge, 
brave  7"*' ! '  and  he  rushed  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy. 

But  his  legs  were  too  unsteady,  and  the  Colonel  measured  his 
length  on  the  ground. 

Thev  raised  hinj  up  and  carrie4  hin^  to  the  re^r,  kicking. 
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straggling,  and  swearing.  There  they  gave  him  a  bottle  of  the 
schnapps,  in  the  drinking  of  which  he  fonnd  comfort,  and  soon 
lapsed  into  insensibility ;  and  in  that  state  was  placed  among  the 
baggage. 

Under  the  advice  of  La  Beauce  the  Major  drove  in  the  ad- 
vanced scouts  of  the  enemy,  and,  having  ascertained  that  a  strong 
force  was  advancing,  retreated  to  the  main  body.  Alas !  that  main 
body,  in  spite  of  the  intelligence  sent  to  the  head-quarters,  wa^ 
quite  unprepared  to  receive  the  attack,  and  by  the  next  day  the 
whole  army  was  in  full  retreat.  Retreat  soon  became  rout.  The 
cry  was  raised  that  they  were  betrayed.  Whole  battalions  dis- 
solved, officers  forsook  their  men,  regiments  disbanded  and  fled 
towards  France ;  nor  did  the  fljing  army  rally  till  they  reached 
Louvain,  with  the  loss  of  seven  thousand  men  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners. 

During  these  disasters  La  Beauce  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
7"®  together.  Men  soon  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
those  placed  in  command.  They  quickly  perceive  in  whom  they 
can  trust.  And  this  rout  taught  the  7™®  that,  in  their  new 
Capitaine,  they  had  an  officer  who  both  knew  his  duty  and  fearlessly 
performed  it.  In  the  inquiry  set  on  foot  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
disaster  the  part  Capitaine  Chardonhad  played  was  acknowledged, 
and  Dumouriez  himself  deposed  the  drunken  colonel,  and  placed 
Capitaine  Chardon  in  temporary  command  of  the  regiment. 

Strange  to  say,  and  this  proved  the  honesty  of  the  man, 
Major  Tamplin  hailed  with  delight  the  appointment  of  his  junior 
to  the  chief  responsibility. 

*  My  friend,'  he  cried,  not  without  oaths,  *  I'm  right  glad  to 
be  relieved  of  a  duty  for  which  I  am  unfit.  I  thought  soldiering 
was  a  thing  anybody  could  learn.  I  have  found  out  my  mistake ; 
yet  will  I  learn  from  thee.' 

And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
France  possessed  no  finer  regimental  officer  than  Major  Tamplin. 

It  has  been  said  by  a  great  French  writer  that  the  armies  of 
the  Eepublic  were  never  so  much  to  be  feared  as  after  a  check, 
that  they  became  great  through  defeat.  After  the  panic  that 
succeeded  the  retreat  from  Maestricht,  Dumouriez  rallied  his 
army,  and  brought  them  again  to  the  attack  in  a  few  days.  On 
the  second  of  March  they  fled  from  Maestricht,  on  the  eighteenth 
they  assaulted  the  Austrian  position  at  Neerwinden. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  battle  the  village  of  Neerwinden  was 
stormed  and  taken  by  the  Republicans,  who  in  their  turn  were 
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driven  from  it  by  the  concentrated  fire  of  the  Austrians.  Again 
it  was  taken,  and  again  the  French  had  to  retire.  Drawn  np  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  village  the  lines  of  Dnmouriez  were  pre* 
paring  to  renew  the  assault  when  the  Austrians  in  their  turn 
attacked.  Two  vast  columns  of  Cuirassiers  charged  down  on  the 
French  line,  their  helmets  and  cuirasses  glinting  in  the  afternoon 
sun.  Bravely  the  gallant  fellows  rode  down  on  their  foes.  Their 
right,  meeting  a  terrific  fire  from  the  French  artillery,  were  mowed 
down  and  stopped,  but  their  left,  slightly  outflanking  the  French, 
caused  the  infantry  to  waver.  At  that  moment  the  7™*  under 
La  Beauce  charged  their  flank.  Brilliantly  led  by  their  Colonel 
the  gallant  regiment  dashed  at  the  enemy.  Their  swords  flashed 
and  clanked  against  their  mailed  antagonists.  The  Cuirassiers 
doubled  on  their  centre,  fell  into  confusion,  and  checked  their 
course.  Gallantly  they  turned  on  their  new  foes.  Hand  to  hand 
they  fought  stubbornly,  though  taken  at  a  disadvantage.  The 
7"*  pressed  them  home.  In  front  were  the  French  infantry. 
Back  fell  the  Cuirassiers  in  increasing  confusion  till  retreat 
became  flight,  and  those  that  had  charged  a  gallant  line,  retired 
a  disorderly  mob. 

No  time  for  orders  in  such  a  charge.  Their  Colonel  had 
charged  at  the  head  of  his  men  ;  once  in  the  meleej  and  he  was  as 
one  of  his  troopers.  Accustomed  to  the  use  of  his  sword,  a  wild 
madness  seemed  to  possess  him.  Down  went  the  Cuirassiers 
before  his  arm.  There  were  points  of  weakness  in  spite  of  helmet 
and  breastplate,  and  the  cunning  sabre  of  La  Beauce  sought  out 
such  places.  Once  a  cut  reached  his  own  helmet,  knocking  it  off 
his  head  and  wounding  him.  He  felt  the  hot  blood  trickliug 
down  his  cheek,  but  the  pain  he  did  not  feel;  the  man  who  struck 
him  fell  instantly.  A  stout  soldier  of  the  7™*  was  by  his  side,  and 
to  his  sword  was  due  that  timely  stroke.    The  Austrians  wavered. 

*  En  avant  1 '  shouted  the  Colonel ;  *  on,  my  children ! '  And, 
seeing  an  oflBcer  trying  to  rally  some  Cuirassiers,  he  charged  down 
on  him. 

The  sword  of  the  Colonel  was  raised  to  strike,  but  the  officer 
as  they  met  lowered  his.    Down  came  the  French  blade. 

•  Etienne — you  here  ! '  cried  the  other ;  and  as  he  reeled  from 
the  blow  his  helmet  fell  from  his  head.     It  was  St.  Aubray  I 

The  trooper  who  followed  his  Colonel  here  seized  the  bridle  of 
the  Cuirassier's  horse,  and  steadied  the  rider  on  his  saddle. 

*What  doest  thou  here!'  cried  La  Beauce,  lowering  his 
sword. 
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.     « I  fight  for  my  King— and  thou  ?  * 

*  I  for  my  country.' 

*  Ride  off  if  you  would  escape  the  guillotine/  muttered  the 
trooper.    *  Small  mercy  is  shown  to  emigres.^ 

St.  Aubray  recovered  himself,  and  turning  his  horse  galloped  off. 

^  Jamidieu ! '  shouted  the  trooper,  in  well-dissembled  anger, 
*  he  has  escaped,'  and,  drawing  a  pistol  from  his  belt,  he  fired 
after  him.    *  Missed  him  I '  he  cried.    *  Are  you  hurt.  Colonel  ? ' 

It  was  Jean  Durand  who,  seeing  many  of  the  7°^®  coming  to 
their  aid,  had  saved  the  young  man. 

La  Beauce  managed  for  a  time  to  direct  the  pursuit,  but  soon, 
fainting  from  loss  of  blood,  was  obliged  to  draw  rein  and  seek  the 
help  of  Jean. 

In  the  rest  of  the  field  luck  had  not  been  on  the  side  of  the 
Bepublicans ;  the  French  left  was  utterly  routed,  and  the  right 
and  centre,  though  they  had  held  their  own,  were  forced  to  retire. 
So  was  victory  again  on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  Then  followed 
another  retreat,  which  in  its  turn  would  have  become  a  panic,  had 
not  the  enemy,  for  some  unaccoi^ntable  cause,  been  very  slack  in 
following  up  the  advantage  they  had  gained. 

La  Beauce's  wound  was  slight — a  mere  scalp  wound ;  and,  on 
being  bound  up,  he  was  enabled  to  re-form  his  men  and  aid  in  the 
retreat.  But  the  7"*®  suffered  severely  during  the  day,  and  were 
ordered  to  fall  back  to  Douai  to  await  reinforcements.  While 
there  rumours  of  treason  reached  them.  They  heard  that 
Dumouriez  was  in  correspondence  with  Cobourg.  It  was  whis- 
pered that  he  wished  to  restore  order  in  Paris  and  bring  back  the 
King.  An  officer,  who  came  from  head-quarters,  called  on  Colonel 
Chardon,  and  in  conversation  sounded  him  on  the  subject. 
Chardon  deplored  the  course  of  events  at  Paris,  but  he  could  not 
understand  the  restoration  of  a  French  king  by  the  aid  of  Austrian 
bayonets.  Such  a  government  would  be  worse  than  the  actual 
state  of  things.  Moreover  the  thought  of  treason  was  peculiarly 
distasteful  to  him.  He  had  of  his  own  free  will  taken  up  arms 
for  the  Bepublic ;  he  had  a  dread  of  foreign  interference ;  he  felt 
that  France  would  not  tolerate  the  restoration  of  an  6fnigr6, 
And  so  he  told  the  officer  sent  by  Dumouriez  that  he  and  his  men 
would  resist  any  proposition  which  gave  the  least  shadow  of  sus- 
picion of  treason  to  the  nation. 

The  next  day  Camot  unexpectedly  appeared  at  Douai.  He 
sought  out  Colonel  Chardon  and  greeted  him  with  gre^t  warmth 
of  friendship. 
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*  My  dear  Colonel,  I  bear  to  you  the  confirmation  of  your  J)ro- 
motion.  It  is  the  only  good  bit  of  work  General  Dumouriez  has 
done  since  he  left  Paris.'  Bitterly  he  then  spoke  against  the 
General.  He,  Carnot,  had  been  sent  by  the  Convention,  with 
several  other  commissioners,  to  inquire  into  the  recent  disast>ers. 
The  others  had  gone  straight  to  head-quarters,  but  Carnot  had 
determined  to  go  round  by  Douai,  to  greet  his  old  friend,  and 
congratulate  him  on  his  conduct  during  the  late  battle.  A  very 
pleasant  evening  these  two  spent  together.  Carnot  informed  La 
Beauce  that  he  could  procure  him  a  general's  commission,  that 
with  his  talents  any  promotion  was  within  his  reach,  but  that  he 
thought  it  advisable,  during  the  present  uncertainty  of  public 
opinion,  he  should  remain  in  command  of  his  regiment. 

*  As  a  ci'devanty^  he  said,  *  if  you  were  raised  to  a  position  that 
might  cause  jealousy,  you  would  be  the  object  of  grave  suspicion; 
indeed,  the  late  decree  of  the  Convention  would  debar  your  serving 
at  all.  As  it  is  you  can  do  your  duty,  and  no  one  but  myself  need 
know  the  truth.' 

What  was  much  more  welcome  to  La  Beauce  was  the  account 
Carnot  gave  him  of  his  wife  and  child.  He  had  been  to  the 
Bestaurant  de  la  Grande  Nation  the  day  before  he  left,  and  had 
brought  with  him  a  letter  from  Virginie.  In  truth  Carnot  was 
noted  for  the  care  he  gave  to  his  friends  during  all  this  period  of 
danger.     These  were  safe,  at  least. 

Early  next  morning  grave  news  arrived  at  Douai ;  Dumouriez 
had  arrested  the  other  commissioners,  and  had  surrendered  them 
to  the  Austrians.  Dumouriez  was  clearly  a  traitor !  Great  was 
the  indignation  of  the  troops  at  Douai.  They  desired  to  be  led  at 
once  against  this  false  patriot.  Happily  the  next  day  news  came 
that  the  General  had  fled,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Hussars 
of  the  Regiment  de  Berchigny,  the  army  was  true  to  the  country. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

AN   UNWELCOME  APPEARANCE. 


The  7"®  Regiment  was  quickly  brought  up  to  its  complement  of 
men.  During  all  these  early  wars  of  the  Republic  the  Conven- 
tion had  no  difficulty  in  finding  recruits.  The  distress  among 
the  poorer  classes  was  so  acute  that  many  enlisted  irom  despair, 
many  again  from  a  desire  to  escape  the  dangers  that  threatened 
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them  in  Parid,  and  some  few  from  enthusiasm.  The  Colonel 
quickly  found  the  diflFerence  between  these  last  recruits  and  those 
who  had  originally  joined  the  regiment,  burning  with  desire  to 
repel  the  invaders  of  their  country.  As  he  watched  the  new  men 
march  past,  he  saw  one  whose  face  was  familiar.  He  had  all 
the  swagger  of  an  old  soldier ;  though  he  looked  half  starved, 
his  hat  was  still  cocked  with  a  rakish  swagger  over  his  sinister 
face,  in  which  his  one  eye  twinkled  with  a  knowing  look.  It 
was  Capitaine  Pinard. 

La  Beauce  was  annoyed  at  seeing  this  man,  who  he  felt  sure 
would  recognise  him.  His  position  among  his  officers  was 
assured.  They  knew  he  must  be  a  man  of  rank,  as  he  had  not 
concealed  the  fact  that  he  had  served  in  the  royal  army  in 
America,  at  a  time  when  no  one  who  was  not  of  the  nobility 
could  hope  to  rise  higher  than  the  rank  of  sergeant.  Still  he  did 
not  wish  it  to  be  known  that  he,  the  Comte  de  la  Beauce,  was  serving 
under  an  assumed  name,  and  he  was  fully  aware  that  Pinard  was 
not  a  man  to  be  trusted  with  a  secret  from  which  he  might  hope 
to  extract  some  advantage.  Pinard's  past  was  not  one  of  which 
he  could  be  proud,  yet,  in  the  Republican  army,  such  disgraceful 
escapades  as  those  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  were  less 
likely  to  be  ill  viewed  than  the  unpardonable  offence,  in  Bepub- 
lican  eyes,  of  being  born  an  arittocrat,  and  owning  an  honourable 
title. 

That  very  afternoon  Pinard  presented  himself  at  his  Coloners 
quarters,  sent  up  his  name,  and  asked  for  an  interview. 

*  Let  him  be  admitted,'  said  the  Colonel. 

The  one-eyed  man  entered  the  room  and  saluted. 

*  What  do  you  desire  ? '  asked  La  Beauce. 

Pinard  having  carefully  shut  the  door,  stood  once  more  before 
his  Colonel  and  smiled. 

'  Colonel,'  said  he,  ^  I  have  had  the  honour  of  meeting  you 
before.' 

*  Possibly.' 

'  When  last  I  had  the  happiness  of  meeting  Colonel  Chardon 
he  bore  a  more  euphonious  title.' 

*  It  may  be.' 

*  As  an  humble  acquaintance  of  the  Comte  de  la  Beauce,  may 
I  be  allowed  to  beg  that  my  acquaintance  with  the  Comte  may 
plead  with  my  Colonel? ' 

'What  is  it  you  want,  Monsieur  Pinard?'  asked  La  Beauce 
with  a  smile. 
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^  I  desire,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  a  commission  in  yonr  gallant 
regiment.' 

'  Monsieur  Pinard,'  said  the  Colonel,  *  I  can  give  no  commis- 
sions. I  can  recommend  those  who  do  their  duty  to  my  satis- 
faction to  the  proper  authorities.  That  is  all  I  have  in  my 
power.' 

'  Monsieur  le  Comte * 

'  Excuse  me.  Be  so  good  as  to  address  me  as  Colonel  Chardon. 
When  your  commanding  officer  calls  himself  by  that  name  it  is 
because  he  wishes  to  be  so  addressed.' 

'  Pardon,  ColoneL  I  have  served  before,  and  in  happier  timefl 
have  borne  my  King's  commission.  I  feel  myself  therefore 
qualified ' 

*My  good  sir,  I  am  the  judge.  Do  you  do  your  duty,  and  I 
will  promote  you.  Until  then — until  I  see  that  you  are  worthy  of 
confidence,  I  shall  certainly  do  nothing  even  for  an  old  acquaint- 
ance. BecoUect  there  are  some  acquaintances  of  which  a  man  is 
not  proud.' 

^DiahU!  Colonel,  is  a  man's  service  to  go  for  nothing? ' 

^  When  a  man  can  produce  proofs  of  good  and  efficient  service 
it  counts  in  his  favour.  Yours,  M.  Pinard,  are  of  a  kind  that  will 
not  bear  scrutiny.' 

*  And  yours,  M.  le  Comte  ? '  said  Pinard  sarcastically. 
La  Beauce  started  to  his  feet. 

'  Ah  !  look  here, my  friend,'  he  said,  striking  the  table  with  the 
cane  he  held  in  his  hand,  '  you  seem  to  forget  I  am  the  Colonel  of 
your  regiment.  Enough  of  this  talk;  I  have  told  you  all  I  can  do 
for  you,  now  go  ! ' 

Pinard  scratched  the  side  of  his  nose  with  some  perplexity, 
then  turned  to  leave  the  room. 

*  Citizen  Pinard,'  cried  La  Beauce,  *when  you  leave  your 
superior's  presence  it  is  necessary  to  salute.' 

Pinard  turned  and  saluted  correctly,  but  as  he  left  the  room 
there  was  an  evil  smile  on  his  sinister  countenance. 

It  was  thus  La  Beauce  determined  to  show  his  authority  before 
this  man.  He  did  not  fear  him  in  the  army,  where,  surrounded 
by  the  men  with  whom  he  had  fought,  he  felt  safe  enough,  but  a 
man  is  easily  denounced,  and,  in  those  days,  denunciation  led  to  the 
guillotine.  He  was  one  of  those  accustomed  to  think  and  act  for 
himself  on  all  occasions.  If  he  could  only  see  his  way  he  was 
strong  enough  in  his  own  confidence  to  do  what  he  considered 
right.    Yet  the  more  he  thought  over  his  position,  the  more  hope- 
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less  it  seemed  to  blm.  So,  contrary  to  his  castom,  he  determined 
to  take  counsel.  Had  Camot  been  at  Douai  he  probably  would 
have  sought  his  advice.  The  cares  of  his  department  had  recalled 
Camot  to  Paris.  In  his  absence  he  determined  to  consult  Major 
Tamplin,  in  the  first  place  because  the  Major,  though  a  rough 
man,  was  strictly  honest ;  in  the  second,  because  he  was  a  fiery 
Sepublican,  and  was  therefore  well  acquainted  with  the  men  at 
head-quarters,  before  whom  any  denunciation  would  naturally 
come. 

*  Liable ! '  cried  Tamplin,  having  heard  the  story,  <  the  case  is 
serious.  Dumouriez's  defection  has  roused  suspicions.  The  Con- 
vention are  in  a  ferment,  between  Brissot  and  his  tail,  and  Robes^ 
pierre  and  Marat,  and  Danton  and  their  lot.  No  denunciation 
must  be  made  now.  Better  give  this  scoundrel  rope ;  he'll  hang 
himself  before  long,  never  fear.  We  can  both  keep  our  eyes  on 
him,  and  at  the  first  blunder — march — we  will  get  rid  of  him.' 

Tamplin  spoke  with  energy ;  he  paused  for  a  minute,  then 
he  held  out  his  hand  to  La  Beauce. 

*  Mon  Colonel,'  he  said,  *  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  confidence 
you  have  reposed  in  me.  I  am  a  Bepublican  and  fight  for  my 
republic ;  but  then  I  am  a  peasant,  you  are  a  great  noble.  All 
the  more  merit  to  you  for  fighting  in  our  cause.  Nevertheless, 
your  sacrS  name  will  be  a  stumbling-block  with  most  patriots. 
To  me  it  is  a  cause  of  additional  respect — not  that  I  admire  aristo- 
crats, I  have  fought  them  often  enough — but  because  I  admire  you.' 

La  Beauce  cordially  embraced  his  worthy  Major,  and  they 
went  out  together  to  see  the  new  recruits  at  their  exercise.  Pinard 
had  for  once  spoken  the  truth ;  he  showed  such  acquaintance  with 
his  duties  that  La  Beauce,  having  consulted  with  his  Major,  at 
once  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  sergeant.  When  he  called  him 
up  and  announced  this  to  him,  Pinard  saluted,  but  said  no  word 
of  thanks,  nor  did  the  hideous  leer  that  illumined  his  one  eye 
lead  La  Beauce  to  imagine  that  he  was  grateful.  In  fact  he 
attributed  his  promotion  to  fear,  and,  in  his  heart,  was  deter- 
mined further  to  blackmail  his  Colonel. 

During  the  next  three  months  the  regiment  was  employed  in 
the  many  harassing  movements  resulting  from  the  want  of  success 
of  the  French  army.  Valenciennes,  Mayence,  Cond^,  all  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Austrians  and  their  allies,  the  English.  If  any- 
thing was  wanted  to  confirm  La  Beauce  in  the  course  he  had 
taken  in  serving  the  Bepublic,  it  was  the  arrogant  proclamation 
of  the  Austrians  on  taking  these  towns.     It  was  in  the  name 
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of  the  German  Kaiser  that  Cobourg  t^k  possesfiion,  it  was  to 
aggrandise  him  that  French  soil  was  conquered. 

Under  Houchard,  doomed  soon  to  the  guillotine — not  for  want 
of  success,  for  victory  crowned  his  efforts,  but  for  not  makiog  the 
most  of  it — the  7™®  Cavalerie  fought  at  Hondschoote  in  September* 
Under  Jourdain  they  joined  in  the  ^  Marseillaise,'  as  they  charged 
and  took  the  village  of  Wattignies,  after  a  two  days'  battle  in 
October.  Under  Pichegru  they  went  through  all  the  campaign 
in  Flanders  and  Holland. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  book  to  narrate  a  history 
of  the  Kepublican  war,  any  more  than  it  was  to  give  a  history  of 
the  Bevolution.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  through  all  the 
chances  of  the  war  La  Beauce  remained  safe.  Jean  Durand,  though 
twice  wounded,  suffered  no  material  harm.  As  for  Pinard,  it  was 
found  in  the  7™®  that,  though  he  talked  of  battles  as  though 
they  were  his  natural  element,  he  had  no  stomach  for  fighting, 
and  showed  better  at  the  camp  fire,  over  a  pannikin  of  schnapps, 
than  in  a  charge.  It  was  remarked,  too,  that  he  generally  took 
good  care  of  himself ;  that  as  an  old  campaigner  his  quarters 
were  of  the  best,  and  his  fare  the  choicest.  When  the  army 
were  without  shoes  or  clothing,  Pinard  had  somehow  excellent 
boots  and  a  warm  coat.  While  others  lacked  food,  Pinard's  larder 
appeared  inexhaustible.  Bumours  gained  ground  in  the  7™®  that 
these  things  were  not  honestly  obtained. 

Now  these  Bepublicans,  though  they  viewed  an  execution 
with  indifference,  were  sticklers  in  matters  of  honesty,  and  so 
complaints  were  made  to  the  CJolonel.  The  watchful  Major 
Tamplin  had  found  that  Sergeant  Pinard  had  appropriated  to 
himself  what  was  intended  to  be  shared  among  his  comrades. 

*  I  said  we  should  catch  the  rogue,'  said  he  with  a  chuckle  to 
the  Colonel.  ^I  have  some  experience  of  rascals.  Give  them 
rope  !  give  them  rope ! ' 

An  example  was  necessary.  Pinard  was  sent  for  and  examined. 
His  guilt  was  sufficiently  proved.  The  man  swaggered  and  swore 
his  innocence.  His  restless  eye  glared  at  his  Colonel ;  he  expected 
La  Beauce  would  excuse  him.  But  Tamplin  was  allowed  to  con- 
duct the  inquiry,  and  the  Colonel  said  nothing.  Pinard  was 
removed,  and  the  sentence  was  deliberated  among  the  officers. 

A  rough  and  ready  justice  then  prevailed.  Sentences  required 
but  little  confirmation  from  head-quarters.  Death  was  a  light 
affair  with  these  Bepublicans,  who,  from  the  General  commanding 
down  to  the  youngest  soldier,  were  living  under  the  shadow  of 
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the  guillotine.  In  this  case  death  uras  thought  too  honour- 
able ;  it  was  determined  to  drum  Sergeant  Pinard  out  of  the  regi- 
ment. 

Piuard  was  buoyed  by  the  idea  of  La  Beauee's  supposed 
cowardice.  It  was  only  when  he  was  led  out  at  daybreak  one 
April  morning,  and  found  himself  surrounded  by  his  old  comrades 
armed  with  straps  and  whips,  when  be  saw  before  him  the  officers 
headed  by  Colonel  Ghardon,  on  whose  face  he  saw  no  signs  of 
relenting,  that  his  heart  failed  him.  The  Colonel  himself,  in  a 
firm  voice,  read  the  finding  of  the  court.  Sergeant  Pinard  was 
found  guilty  of  conduct  disgraceful  to  his  position ;  his  accounts 
were  proved  to  be  incorrect,  he  was  therefore  unworthy  of  the 
yma  Cavalerie.  The  sentence  was  that  he  should  have  his  coat 
torn  off  him  and  be  drummed  out  of  the  regiment.' 

During  the  reading  of  this  sentence  Pinard  recovered  his 
audacity.    As  the  Colonel  finished  he  cried  in  a  loud  voice  : 

*  Who  art  thou  to  sentence  a  good  patriot  ?  Comte  de  la 
Beauce,  I  denounce  thee  as  an  aristocrat ! ' 

In  Paris,  where  political  excitement  was  intense,  a  denuncia- 
tion of  this  kind  would  have  at  once  led  to  serious  consequences. 
Happily,  in  the  army  the  feeling  of  good  fellowship  was  more 
established,  cemented  as  it  had  been  by  mutual  suffering,  by  the 
hardships  of  many  a  long  day  and  hard-fought  field.  Yet,  even 
in  the  7"%  the  dread  of  treason  would  at  any  time  have  caused  a 
panic.    But  Major  Tamplin  rose  to  the  occasion. 

*  Off  with  his  coat ! '  he  cried ;  *  who  would  believe  such  a  man  ? ' 
In  a  moment  Pinard  was  seized,  his  coat  was  torn  off  his  back, 

he  was  kicked  and  cuffed,  blows  from  stirrup-leather  and  whip 
rained  on  his  shoulders.  The  man  ran  blindly  hither  and  thither, 
not  knowing  where  he  went.  All  the  old  scores  of  the  last  few 
months  were  paid  out.  For  Pinard  had  not  been  popular;  a 
swaggerer  and  boaster,  he  had  delighted  to  show  his  authority ; 
when  he  had  good  cheer  he  seldom  shared  it ;  so  the  men  of 
the  7"®  laid  on  with  a  will,  till  wounded,  sore  all  over  and  half 
dead,  Pinard  found  himself  outside  the  camp,  and  crawled  into  a 
ditch  for  shelter. 

Most  men  would  have  sunk  under  the  punishment  he  had 
received  and  the  shame  of  his  sentence ;  but  Pinard's  was  a  tough 
hide,  morally  and  physically.  As  most  cowards  he  loved  life 
dearly,  and  his  determination  to  live  stood  him  in  good  stead. 
In  rags,  covered  with  blood,  he  dragged  himself  from'  his  ditch 
and  crawled  fortlj  to  the  highway.     His  condition  was  sufficiently 
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pitiable  to  ronse  cbaritable  feelings  even  in  an  enemy,  Pinard 
had  a  plausible  tongue ;  he  varied  his  piteous  tale  according  to 
his  audience.  To  some  he  was  victim  of  those  foul  Republicans, 
who  had  punished  him  for  showing  mercy  to  the  persecuted  party 
of  the  King ;  more  often  he  asserted  he  had  been  ill  used  by  the 
enemies  of  his  country ;  the  English  had  vented  their  rage  on  a 
patriot  who  had  refused  to  bowto  their  insular  brutality.  Whom- 
ever he  met  he  had  some  means  of  rousing  his  pity.  So  he  made 
his  way  day  by  day  to  Paris,  struggling  along  the  road  with  a 
heroism  worthy  of  a  better  motive.  Pinard  had  but  one  object 
in  life,  one  absorbing  passion  gave  him  strength — hatred,  hatred 
of  La  Beauce.  He  forgot  his  sufferings  in  the  hope  of  revenge. 
What  mattered  if  every  step  towards  Paris  was  taken  with  pain 
and  anguish  ?  What  were  discomfort  and  nausea  ?  Paris ! 
Paris !  was  before  him !  There  he  wxjuld  hope  for  revenge !  On 
then !  ever  on  !     If  only  he  could  get  to  Paris ! 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

THE   CAFfi. 


During  this  time  Jacques  le  Blanc  and  his  charges  had  been 
living  as  quietly  as  possible.  The  business  of  the  Grande 
Nation  showed  no  falling  off.  If  the  people,  nearly  starved, 
had  to  spend  hours  waitiug  their  turns  at  the  bakers'  ropes  to  get 
their  regulated  pittance  of  indifferent  bread,  the  National  Repre- 
sentatives, who  could  afford  it,  had  no  desire  to  stint  themselves. 
Some  there  were,  no  doubt,  who  either  from  frugal  tastes  or  deep 
policy  led  the  lives  of  anchorites.  Robespierre  lodged  over  a 
small  furniture  shop  hard  by  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  and  was 
ever  abstemious  in  his  diet.  St.  Just,  his  most  trusted  lieu- 
tenant, nourished  himself,  it  was  said,  on  broth  worthy  of  a 
Spartan  citizen.  But  Barr^re,  Danton,  and  others  were  fond  of 
the  pleasures  of  the  table.  They  laughed  at  the  simple  fare  of 
these  two  men,  attributing  their  abstinence  to  their  bilious 
temperament,  for  they  were  both  yellow  and  sickly  in  com- 
plexion. Yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  simplicity  of  life 
gave  both  Robespierre  and  St.  Just  a  great  popularity  with  the 
sans-culottesy  while  the  free  living  of  Danton  and  many  of  his 
supporters  was  illviewed  by  the  people.     Their  luxury  naturally 
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appeared  odious  to  a  starving  mob,  while  the  ostentations  dis- 
play of  wealth  of  some  was  not  above  suspicion. 

One  day  Citizen  Gamot  came  to  the  cafe,  when  the  attentive 
Jacques  presented  himself  to  take  his  orders.  Camot,  looking 
round  as  though  he  expected  to  see  her,  asked  *  Does  a  Madame 
Chardon  not  live  here  ? ' 

Jacques  darted  a  glance  of  distrust  at  his  questioner,  wliom 
he  had  not  recognised. 

'Have  no  fear,'  said  Camot.     ' My  name  is  Gamot.' 

Jacques,  much  relieved,  placed  his  fat  palm  on  his  heart  and 
bowed. 

<  Monsieur,'  he  said,  <  madame  is  my  daughter.' 

'Good,'  said  Camot,  *I  will  see  to  your  safety.  Capitaine 
Chardon  is  a  good  officer.  Meanwhile,  my  friend,'  he  whispered, 
'  it  would  be  well  if  Madame  Chardon  were  to  appear  more  in 
public.  Let  her  assist  you  in  your  business.  Secrecy  creates 
suspicion.' 

Jacques  bowed  again.  '  The  wishes  of  Citoyen  Camot  shall 
be  obeyed.    Does  he  wish  to  see  my  daughter  ? ' 

*Not  to-day.  Let  her  be  here  when  I  next  come — say  to- 
morrow.' 

No  more  was  said.  Le  Blanc  that  evening  confided  M.  Carnot's 
desire  to  Yirginie,  and  it  was  arranged  she  should  have  a  desk 
or  compioir^  at  which  she  might  occasionally  sit,  helping  in 
making  the  accounts  and  other  slight  matters.  Jacques  trembled 
to  think  of  the  effect  that  might  be  produced  by  his  beautiful 
daughter,  but  he  recognised  the  necessity,  and  said  not  a  word 
to  frighten  or  dissuade  her. 

To  Virginie  this  public  appearance  was  extremely  distasteful. 
She  disliked  the  people  who  frequented  her  father's  cafe,  and 
dreaded  exposing  herself  to  possible  insult.  But  she  too  saw  the 
wisdom  of  the  course  suggested.  As  Madame  Chardon  she 
might  be  expected  to  do  much  which  would  be  impossible  to 
Madame  la  Gomtesse  de  la  Beauce. 

So  next  day,  clad  in  a  simple  dress  of  black,  she  took  her 
place.  Many  of  those  who  saw  her  were  struck  by  her  beauty 
and  grace,  and  asked  Le  Blanc  where  he  had  procured  such  a 
pearl.  Le  Blanc  simply  answered  she  was  his  daughter,  the  wife 
of  Capitaine  Chardon,  now  serving  with  the  7™*  Cavalerie. 

At  mid-day  Camot  came  in  with  Barrdre,  and  one  or  two 
notables  of  the  Convention.  He  gravely  asked  Jacques  whether 
the  lady  was  Madame  Chardon,  and  on  being  told  he  was  right 
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advanced  with  a  courtly  air,  and,  saluting  her,  said  in  a  loud 
voice  so  that  all  in  the  restaurant  could  hear  him : — 

^Citojenne  Chardon,  I  have  good  news  from  the  Capitaine 
Chardon.  The  7°®  Cavalerie  behaved  splendidly  at  Maestricht. 
I  have  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  Capitaine,  who  was 
slightly  wounded  on  that  occasion,  has  been  appointed  Colonel 
of  the  regiment  in  which  his  services  have  already  been  very 
marked,  both  in  organising  and  in  the  field.  I  am  delighted, 
madame,  to  convey  this  good  news  to  you.  I  wish  we  had  more 
officers  like  him.* 

He  bowed  and  rejoined  his  friends.  His  words,  heard  by  all 
in  the  room,  which  was  then  quite  full,  at  once  established  the 
position  of  Yirginie.  She  herself  could  only  smile  and  bow  her 
gratitude.  As  the  war  on  the  frontier  progressed  with  varying 
fortune,  Camot  seldom  failed  to  bring  timely  news  to  Virginie  of 
the  safety  of  her  husband.  Letters  came  from  time  to  time  but 
they  were  meagre  and  constrained.  Both  the  Comta  and  his 
wife  had  been  duly  warned  by  Bousselet  of  the  necessity  of 
extreme  circumspection  in  their  correspondence,  and  it  had  been 
agreed  between  them  that  great  reticence  was  to  be  employed. 
Letters  went  astray,  and  the  spies  of  those  in  power  were  always 
on  the  watch  for  the  treason  so  much  dreaded  by  all.  So  with 
her  usual  sweetness  and  resignation  Virginie  was  content  with 
the  veriest  crumbs  of  intelligence.  Citoyen  Camot's  news  was 
therefore  very  welcome  as  it  came  greatly  in  anticipation  of  La 
Beauce's  letters. 

During  all  this  time  Virginie  led  a  quiet  and  even  contented 
life.  She  had  trust  in  her  religion  which,  during  the  absence 
of  her  loved  husband,  afforded  her  boundless  consolation ;  after 
the  duties  of  the  day  she  and  Celimene,  who  now  shared  with 
her  the  duties  of  the  caf6,  would  pray  together  for  their  absent 
soldier,  and  their  mingled  tears  in  private  enabled  them  bravely 
to  appear  unmoved  before  the  world. 

Oh,  blessed  relief  to  a  woman's  feelings !  The  brave-hearted 
Madame  Boland  herself,  whose  courage  even  to  the  guillotine 
supported  the  weakness  of  the  poor  wretch  condemned  with  her 
to  death — even  Madame  Koland,  with  the  fortitude  of  a  Spartan 
hero,  was  reported  by  the  female  warder  of  the  prison  to  spend 
two  or  three  hours  each  day  in  tears  gazing  from  her  window. 
Dry-eyed  and  lion  hearted  in  the  presence  of  suffering,  torture 
and  death,  who  knows  the  tears  that  have  been  shed  in  private 
to  bring  about  this  outward  calm  ?    lo  gathering  tl^e  autum^ 
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fraitd  and  harvest,  who  reflects  on  the  silent  rains  of  spring  that 
have  produced  the  golden  crop  ? 

So  lived  these  two  women,  keeping  their  cares  to  themselves, 
and  appearing,  before  even  Jacques,  with  serene  countenances 
and  smiling  lips.  But  Jacques  himself  was  a  changed  man.  He 
was  of  so  impressionable  a  type,  that  it  may  easily  be  imagined  the 
dread  of  denunciation  in  which  he  lived  entirely  destroyed  his 
nerves.  The  responsibility  he  had  undertaken  in  the  matter  of 
his  daughter  and  grandson  was  very  great.  He  was  restless  and 
timid.  All  his  former  Sepublican  ideas  had  fled.  They  had 
followed  his  old  doctrine  of  easy-going  tolerance.  Now  he  had 
but  one  all-pervading  feeling — fear.  Not  that  he  neglected  his 
business.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  he  felt  he  possessed  the 
best  antidote  to  denunciation.  Who  would  take  an  honest  cook 
in  red  night-cap  and  culinary  attire  for  an  aristocrat — the  father 
of  a  comtesse  ?  Were  not  his  clients  the  very  cream  of  patriotism  ? 
So  he,  with  a  cunning  hardly  to  be  expected  in  so  honest-looking 
a  man,  contrived  to  be  civil  to  all ;  not  keeping  to  one  citoyen 
or  politician,  but  making  friends  with  every  shade  of  patriotism. 
The  impatience  and  violence  Jacques  used  so  frequently  to  dis- 
play had  disappeared,  or  were  shown  only  very  seldom  to  his 
underlings.  For  Jacques  was  sensible  of  the  fact  that  denuncia- 
tion came  principally  from  the  inside  of  a  house.  It  was  the 
viper  cherished  in  the  bosom  that  generally  turned  and  stung. 
So,  with  an  effort,  he  was  almost  polite  to  his  people.  Believing 
his  feelings  now  and  again  by  scolding  and  abusing  Pierre,  who 
had  followed  his  fortunes  from  Sevres  to  Paris,  and  who  was  so 
used  to  the  violence  of  the  patron  that  he  paid  no  attention  to 
his  temper.  Indeed  Pierre  once  came  to  Virginie  and  whis- 
pered: 

*  Madame,  I  fear  the  Citoyen  Father  is  ill,' 

*Why,  Pierre,  he  does  not  complain,  and  looks  well  this 
morning !  * 

*  See,'  murmured  Pierre,  *  it  is  two  days  since  he  has  sworn, 
and  nearly  a  week  since  he  has  lost  his  temper ;  it's  not  natural. 
I  know  the  patron.  See  to  it,  madame,'  and  Pierre  seeing 
Jacques  approach  glided  away. 

Happily  that  very  day  Pierre  returned  with  a  grin. 
<  It  is  all  right,  madame — Maitre  Jacques  is  quite  himself.' 
With  his  daughter  and  Celim^ne  Jacques  was  sweetness  itself. 
Celim^ne  was  a  special  favourite.     He  seemed  to  understand  her 
better  than  he  did  Virginie.    The  power  of  suppressing  her  feel- 
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ing3  which  the  latter  possessed  was  quite  incomprehensible  to 
Jacques,  while  the  confiding  disposition  of  C^lim^ne  found  an 
echo  in  the  expansive  nature  of  the  honest  man. 

*  Ah,  mademoiselle,*  he  said  one  day,  ^  if  I  were  only  young 

again  and  the  Revol — ^things  I  mean  quieter '  and  he  put  his 

hand  to  his  heart  and  cast  an  amorous  glance  at  the  girl. 

^P6re  Jacques  1'  answered  Celim^ne  laughingly,  Hhere  is 
saving  power  in  that  little  "  if"  that  takes  all  the  compliment  out 
of  your  declaration.    You  know  you  would  no  more  dare  to  give 

Virginie  a  step-mother,  than  you  would ^  and  she  stopped  with 

pretty  hesitation. 

*Than  I  would  wtat?'  asked  Jacques  grinning. 

*  Than  you  would  give  Citoyen  Barrdre  a  %auce  piqtuinte  with- 
out a  soup^on  of  garlic/ 

*  Ah,  traitress,'  laughed  Jacques,  shaking  "his  fat  finger  mena- 
cingly, *  it  is  thus  you  reveal  the  secrets  of  my  art ! ' 

Louison  was  another  source  of  anxiety.  That  bustling  creature, 
perfectly  happy  now  she  had  to  be  sole  domestic  to  her  loved 
mistress,  could  with  difiiculty  be  persuaded  to  believe  in  the 
necessity  for  the  change  of  names.  To  her  Virginie's  title  was 
very  dear,  for  she  firmly  believed  that  it  was  entirely  through  her 
that  her  mistress  had  made  this  marriage.  She  hated  the  Re- 
publicans with  a  terrible  hatred.  ^  The  canaille^  she  muttered  to 
herself,  *not  contented  with  having  guillotined  the  King,  they 
would  kill  my  master  and  mistress,  and  even  rob  the  poor  inno- 
cent child  of  his  name  ! '  It  was  only  after  many  scoldings  that 
she  dropped  the  boy's  title.     She  could  understand  the  danger  to 

madame,  but  surely  the  boy It  was  only  on  hearing  the 

fate  of  the  poor  Dauphin  she  was  convinced;  but  from  that 
time  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  before  whom  she  was  wont 
to  be  most  garrulous,  she  became  obstinately  mute. 

In  the  cafe  itself  both  Virginie  and  Celimdne  had  many 
adorers.  Citoyen  Barr^re  always  had  a  complimentary  speech  for 
the  two  ladies,  and  would  hover  round  the  comptoir  at  which 
they  were  wont  to  preside  casting  amorous  glances  at  them.  He 
even  wrote  highly  poetical  love-letters  to  Virginie,  but  they  were 
received  with  such  coldness  that  he  was  heard  to  remark  thiat 
snow  was  never  more  cold  than  Citoyenne  Chardon,  and  that  it 
did  him  good  in  the  heat  of  political  life  to  seek  from  time  to 
time  the  icy  chill  that  struck  through  his  heart  when  she  gazed 
at  him. 

*  All  the  same,'  he  would  add  good-humouredly,  *  Citoyenne 
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Chardon  is  a  lovely  creature,  and  Camot  the  only  man  who  can 
make  her  smile — ^a  most  lucky  fellow.' 

Others  there  were  who,  with  the  brutality  of  ill-educated  Bans^ 
culoUiamy  pushed  their  attentions  to  the  verge  of  insult.  But 
Virginie's  calm  dignity  disarmed  even  these  would-be  amorous 
patriots,  and  she  was  supported  by  the  consideration  she  had  won 
from  the  habitv^a  of  the  house,  who  were  all  aware  that  her 
husband  was  bravely  battling  the  enemies  of  the  Republic. 

Of  Rousselet  they  had  seen  nothing  for  some  time.  Jacques 
himself  was  rather  uneasy  on  his  behalf. 

*  Ma  cktre^  he  said  one  day  to  Virginie,  *  I  do  not  understand 
our  friend.  He  has  bound  me  by  the  most  solemn  promises  not 
to  go  to  see  him.  He  has  reason  to  think  that  he  is  "  suspect," 
and  that  his  presence  among  us  might  lead  us  into  danger. 
The  brave  fellow ! '  said  Jacques  with  a  sigh,  wiping  his  eyes  with 
the  back  of  his  hand ;  *  we  owe  so  much  to  him ;  yet  will  he  let  us 
know  nothing  about  his  doings.' 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

THE  *  SUSPECT.' 


One  morning,  before  Virginie  was  quite  dressed,  Jacques 
tapped  impatiently  at  her  door.  She  let  him  in.  He  was  pale 
and  trembling,  and  sank  into  a  chair.  Virginie  ran  to  him,  asking 
what  ailed  him. 

*  My  daughter,'  he  gasped,  *  Rousselet '    He  could  say  no 

more,  being  overcome  with  emotion.  He  had  a  letter  in  his  trem- 
bling hand  which  he  held  out  to  her.     Virginie  took  it  and  read  : 

*My  Friend, — The  Republic  which  we  both  have  striven  to 
serve  will  need  many  victims  before  the  truth  of  the  sentiments 
we  uphold  are  acknowledged.  I  do  not  grudge  my  life  in  the 
cause.  Last  night  at  the  Jacobins  I  spoke  up  for  mercy  and  pity. 
I  dared  to  oppose  even  Robespierre.  I  need  say  no  more.  You 
will  never  see  your  friend  again.  It  is  because  I  would  not  drag 
you,  and  those  infinitely  dear  ones  who  would  fall  with  you,  to  a 
like  fate,  that  I  have  these  months  past  refrained  from  often 
seeing  you.  I  have  even  spread  a  report  that  we  were  not  friends, 
if  the  report  should  reach  you,  pardon  it.  It  is  as  true  as  many 
of  the  things  one  hears  in  these  days,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say 
it  is  an  unutterable  lie.     My  sentiments  towards  you,  you  know, 
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also  those  I  have  never  acknowledged  towards  your  daughter. 
She  has  in  these  latter  days  brought  me  to  see  much  that  was 
good  and  beautiful  in  humanity,  for  which  she  has  my  heartfelt 
thanks.  She  and  her  brave  husband  are  worthy  of  each  other. 
The  prayer  she  breathed  through  the  lips  of  her  little  child  still 
echoes  in  my  ears.  It  will  be  heard  when  I  mount  the  steps  of  the 
guillotine.  It  may,  such  is  the  effect  it  has  produced  on  me,  waft 
me  to  that  great  Bepublic  free  from  sins  and  traitors,  in  that  endless 
hereafter  in  which  it  has  almost  taught  me  to  believe. 

Thy  Friend. 

Then,  in  a  hurried  postscript : — 

*  My  friend,  bid  your  family  live  quietly  as  they  are  doing ; 
make  no  show  of  wealth.  Eiches  are  fatal  attractions  to  the 
envious,  and  they  are  in  power.  Make  no  sort  of  effort  to  avert 
the  doom  that  hangs  over  me ;  it  would  do  me  no  good,  and  but  serve 
to  lose  you.  Your  life  is  dear  to  your  family ;  mine  is  a  debt  I 
freely  pay  to  the  Eepublic,  the  only  family  I  own.  I  send  with 
this  the  Sevres  vase,  which,  in  happier  circumstances,  once  stood 
in  her  room.  Let  it  remind  you  both  of  a  friend  who  loved  you, 
and  will  shortly  cease  to  exist.  Above  all,  destroy  this  evidence  of 
friendship  from  one  whom  to  know  will  shortly  be  a  crime.' 

Neither  letter  nor  postscript  was  signed,  and  the  last  sentence 
was  deeply  underlined  to  enforce  attention. 

Virginie  in  reading  this  letter  was  much  moved.  In  every 
line  of  it  she  read  this  man's  deep  love  for  her,  in  every  word  a 
proof  of  his  utter  unselfishness.  Could  she  have  loved  him  ever  ? 
Was  this  man  so  unlovable  that  he  must  go  through  life  in  lonely 
solitude  ?  Alas  !  what  waste  of  love  there  is  here  below !  How 
many  are  there  whose  love  is  misplaced  and  unretumed !  How 
many  more  whose  passion  is  even  unperceived !  In  the  great 
hereafter  will  it  not  be  true  that  much  shall  be  pardoned  to  those 
who  have  loved  much  ? 

If  Rousselet  could  have  seen  the  tears  in  Virginie's  eyes  and 
have  read  her  thoughts,  he  would  not  perhaps  have  been  so  re- 
conciled to  the  sacrifice  he  was  making  to  his  cruel  goddess,  the 
Republic.  Wiping  the  tears  away,  Virginie  laid  her  hand  on  her 
father's  shoulder. 

*  Father,'  she  said,  *  is  there  no  hope  for  him  ? ' 

*Thou  hast  read,'  sobbed  Jacques,  *thou  hast  read.  And 
Eousselet  is  a  man  who  does  not  lightly  write  ;  he  knows  what  we 
do  not.     Poor  Eousselet ! '  and  the  poor  fellgw  sobbed  again. 
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*  And  where  is  the  Sevres  vase  ?  ' 

^  Saptdati  /'  cried  Jacques,  starting  up.  *  Idiot  that  I  am,  I  have 
left  it  downstairs  !  That  Pierre,  with  hands  of  lead,  will  break  it 
without  fail,'  and,  forgetting  his  grief  with  the  thought  of  some- 
thing to  do,  he  ran  out  of  the  room. 

Virginie  was  reading  the  letter  once  more,  as  well  as  her  tears 
would  allow,  when  C^lim^ne  and  the  boy  entered  the  room. 

*  Bon  jour  f  ma  mire/ '  cried  the  boy. 

Virginie,  in  a  paroxysm  of  tears,  snatched  him  into  her  arms 
and  covered  him  with  kisses.  She,  at  least,  had  someone  to  love 
and  live  for,  and,  please  God,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  terrible 
events,  she  would  strive  for  their  sake  to  escape  the  perils 
around. 

Celimdne,  when  she  too  had  read  the  letter  was  hardly  less 
affected  than  Virginie.  In  those  days  when  all  France  was 
hysterical,  the  cruelest  form  of  suffering  arose  from  the  necessity 
of  concealing  the  feelings,  which  French  nature  too  generally 
expresses  without  restraint.  In  public,  emotion  had  to  be  sup- 
pressed, but  in  private  tears  flowed  freely;  and  these  two  were 
bathed  in  tears,  while  little  Jacques  looked  on  wonderingly,  him- 
self on  the  point  of  howling  his  infantine  sympathy,  when  Jacques 
le  Blanc  re-entered  the  room  with  the  Sevres  vase. 

*  See,  Virginie  I  by  the  mercy  of  God,  those  brigands  have 
spared  the  gift  of  our  dear  friend.  Ah,  what  a  friend  he  was ! ' 
he  cried,  talking  of  him  as  though  he  were  already  dead. 

*  Father,'  said  Virginie,  *  something  must  be  done.  It  is  an 
injustice !  M.  Rousselet  was  too  good  a  patriot  to  be  guilty  of 
anything  worthy  of  this  fate.' 

*  Alas ! '  said  Jacques,  mournfully,  *  they  take  the  best  stuff  to 
make  the  Republican  consommS.^ 

*  Cannot  you  ask  your  friend  Barrdre,'  cried  Celim^ne.  *  They 
say  he  has  power  in  the  State,  and  he  would  do  much  for  you.' 

But  the  cautious  Jacques  protested.  *  Barrere  ! '  he  cried,  *  ask 
Barrfere?  the  libertine  Barrire!  Put  thyself  under  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  him  !     Besides,  take  notice  of  what  Rousselet' says.' 

*  It  is  worth  a  thought,'  said  Virginie,  seriously. 
^AtaJUle/^  cried  Jacques,  Hhou  wilt  cause  us  all  to  perish. 

Recollect  that  it  is  said  ^^  to  take  an  interest  iu  one  who  is  suspect 
is  to  be  suspect  oneself." '  * 

*  My  father,'  said  Virginie,  firmly,  *  depend  on  it,  we  will  not 
act  foolishly,  for  all  our  sakes,'  and  she  again  clasped  her  son  to 
her  heart. 
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*  Bat/  cried  Jacques,  still  a  prey  to  anxiety,  ^  my  dearest  girl, 
just  consider ' 

Virginie  rose  from  her  chair.  *  Come,  father,'  she  said,  *  it  is 
time  we  went  to  work,'  and,  taking  her  &ther  by  the  arm,  she 
led  him  downstairs,  expostulating  as  he  went. 

On  arriving  at  the  door  of  the  cafe  Virginie  turned  to  her 
father,  saying,  ^  Father,  have  no  fear,  I  shall  not  compromise  thee, 
or  myself.' 

^  My  daughter,'  answered  Jacques, '  for  myself  I  have  no  fear. 
It  is  the  charge  left  by  monsieur  thy  husband  that  makes  me 
anxious.' 

To  do  the  good  man  justice  he  spoke  but  the  truth,  and 
Virginie  knew  it.  She  kissed  him  fondly,  and  then  entered  the 
cafe  to  take  her  usual  place  at  the  comptoir ;  Jacques  did  not 
appear  immediately,  and  his  eyes  were  red  when  he  entered  the 
room. 

All  day  he  was  a  prey  to  anxiety.  He  fidgeted  about  the 
rooms,  he  scolded  his  servants,  he  was  frequently  at  the  door 
looking  out  into  the  street,  in  fact  he  showed  his  nervous  irrita- 
bility in  a  thousand  ways ;  while  Virginie,  quite  as  anxious  really, 
sat  apparently  unmoved  at  her  post,  occupied,  when  her  duties 
left  her  any  leisure,  in  some  domestic  needlework.  It  was  only 
when  the  door  opened  and  some  fresh  arrival  made  his  appearance 
that  she  glanced  up.    Barr^re  did  not  come  that  day. 

Once  when  Jacques  was  at  the  door,  gazing  anxiously  up  and 
down  the  street,  he  saw  in  the  distance  the  well-known  form  of 
Rousselet  approaching.  He  trembled  violently  at  the  sight,  for 
he  had  brought  himself  to  believe  that  his  friend  had  already  been 
arrested.  Bousselet  was,  in  fact,  returning  from  his  dismissal  at 
the  committee-rooms  of  the  section.  He  could  not  resist  an 
opportunity  of  once  more  gazing  at  the  house  where  Virginie 
lived.  As  he  approached,  he  saw  Jacques  le  Blanc  at  his  door,  and 
deliberately  crossed  over  the  street  to  avoid  giving  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  him.  When  Jacques  made  a  movement 
as  though  he  would  have  gone  to  him,  Bousselet  gave  him  a 
frowning  look,  and  with  his  hand  motioned  him  not  to  move.  So 
he  passed,  never  turning  his  eye  towards  the  home  of  her  he 
loved,  looking  straight  before  him,  with  apparently  unmoved 
countenance,  while  the  whole  man  was  trembling  inwardly  with 
suppressed  emotion.  Jacques  gazed  after  him,  unable,  poor  weak 
fellow,  to  conceal  his  thoughts.  ^  What  a  man  ! '  he  muttered  to 
himself  as  he  furtively  rubbed  his  eyes  with  the  back  of  his  hand. 
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When  he  turned  to  re-enter  his  bouse  he  was  as  pale  as  his  linen 
lacket.    He  walked  straight  to  Virginie. 

^  What  hast  thou  seen,  my  father  ? '  she  whispered,  anxiously. 

'  Him,'  whispered  Jacques. 

Virginie  got  down  from  her  seat  without  a  trace  of  hurry,  and 
walked  to  the  door.  She  opened  it,  and  going  out,  held  out  her 
hand  as  though  to  feel  if  it  rained.  She  then  quickly  looked  up 
the  street.  At  that  moment  Rousselet  was  crossing  to  go  down 
the  street  in  which  he  lived.  He  glanced  round  towards  Jacques' 
house  and  saw  the  figure  at  the  door.  He  knew  who  it  was,  and 
a  sad  smile  came  on  his  careworn  fiEice.  He  did  not  stay  his  pace 
or  quicken  it.  With  the  same  set  purpose  he  marched  towards  his 
house,  to  his  coming  arrest,  and  certain  death. 

Virginie  too  had  seen  Bousselet.  While  he  was  visible  she 
watched  him,  then  as  she  turned  into  the  house  she  again  muttered, 
^  God  watch  over  him ! '  She  appeared  unmoved  as  she  returned  to 
her  old  station,  only  she  did  not  resume  her  work  which  lay  un- 
touched on  her  lap,  and,  as  she  remained  wrapped  in  thought,  she 
smiled.    Poor  Rousselet !     She  was  thinking  of  her  husband ! 

Meanwhile  Bousselet,  having  purchased  the  things  necessary 
for  his  homely  meal,  ascended  to  his  solitary  room,  and  spent  the 
day  in  deep  thought. 

Truly  to  him  the  Republic  had  fallen.  Robespierre  and  the 
C!ommittee  of  Public  Safety  were  worse  tyrants  than  the  old 
monarchy  itself.  It  is  true  these  men  pretended  to  do  everything 
in  form.  Each  man  who  was  denounced  was  brought  before  a 
tribimal,  and  tried  before  a  jury,  who  pronounced  on  his  guilt. 
Alas !  who  would  trust  the  jury  appointed  by  the  (Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  and  authorised,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Grirondins, 
to  close  the  trial  when  they  considered  themselves  sufficiently 
informed  ?  Rousselet  had  no  hope  from  them.  As  he  paced  up 
and  down  his  small  room  he  called  to  mind  his  aspirations  and 
hopes.  All  his  old  doubts  reappeared,  all  his  disappointments 
became  more  intense.  If  Rousselet  had  been  a  more  ambitious 
man  personally,  he  would  perhaps  have  felt  his  position  more 
keenly ;  as  it  was,  it  was  for  the  Republic  he  cared,  not  for  himself. 
It  mattered  little  to  him  that  he  personally  had  failed  in  moving 
the  Jacobins  Club,  or  that  he  personally  had  been  expelled  from 
the  committee  of  his  section.  What  was  he  and  his  life  to  the 
great  cause  ?  He  gloried  to  think  that  his  death  might  have  a 
greater  influence  than  his  eflforts  while  he  lived.  Was  it  not 
260,000  heads  the  *  divine'  Marat  demanded?    Had  not  Marat 
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a  greater  perception,  a  keener  insight  into  the  politics  of  the  timd 
than  all  these  his  followers,  who  rose  to  greater  power  on  his 
death  ?  Might  not  his  head  make  np  the  tale  ?  Thoughts  that 
had  previously  floated  vaguely  in  his  brain  seemed  now  to  take 
form  and  substance.  It  did  not  seem  hard  for  him  to  die.  To 
pass  from  this  world  which  seemed  so  bitter  and  perverse,  even 
to  the  state  of  annihilation,  was  a  gain ;  and  if  there  was  a  future 

state ?     Pshaw  !  a  story  for  children !     More  wise  to  prepare 

like  a  man  for  the  worst.  Bousselet  glanced  round  his  room  to  see 
if  there  was  anything  there  to  create  suspicion.  He  looked  over  his 
papers — few  in  number,  for  he  was  not  a  writer  but  a  worker.  No, 
there  was  nothing ;  he  was  ready. 

So  he  laid  himself  down  and  slept  peacefully,  nor  did  he  wake 
till  he  heard  a  knocking  at  his  door.  He  rose  and  opened.  It 
was  Nortier  with  some  gendarmes.  It  was  still  night,  and  their 
lanterns  cast  a  weird  light  through  the  little  room. 

*  Enter,'  said  Rousselet ;  *  I  have  been  expecting  you.  Allow 
me  time  to  dress.' 

He  never  asked  to  see  the  warrant  for  his  arrest.  He  doubted 
not  these  were  in  order.  Silently  he  placed  a  chair  for  his  enemy 
(who  was  clad  in  a  municipal  scarf),  and  busied  himself  with  his 
toilette.  Nortier  seemed  in  spite  of  his  effrontery  more  discom- 
posed than  he.    *  Hurry  yourself,'  he  muttered  rudely. 

*  Allow  me  to  appear  as  I  have  always  appeared,'  answered 
Rousselet.  '^I  should  be  sorry  the  people  should  think  such 
affairs  are  hurried.' 

Nortier  said  no  more,  but  glared  round  the  room.  Possibly  he 
thought  this  Rousselet,  denounced  as  the  hireling  of  Pitt,  might 
have  had  a  more  luxurious  lodging.  Here  were  no  cupboards  to 
ransack,  no  costly  escritoirs  on  which  to  aflSx  the  municipal  seals. 
Everything  was  bare  and  simple.  The  guards  stood  by  silent. 
There  was  not  a  sound  except  the  slight  noise  caused  by  the 
^suspect'  himself,  as  he  brushed  his  coat  and  pulled  on  his 
boots.  At  length  when  all  was  ready  Rousselet  from  his  pocket 
produced  a  pistol,  which  he  handed  to  Nortier. 

*  Jilonsieur  le  Municipal,'  he  said,  *  had  better  charge  himself 
with  this  arm ;  necessary  for  the  safety  of  a  free  citizen,  but  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  in  the  possession  of  a  "  suspect." ' 

Nortier  was  taken  aback,  and  handling  the  pistol  very  clumsily 
fired  it  off. 

*  Imbecile ! '  cried  Rousselet.  Luckily  there  was  no  harm  done, 
80,  turning  to  his  guard,  he  cried  almost  gaily,  ^  AUonSy  mea  amis. 
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all  is  ready,  let  us  descend.'  They  descended  the  staircase.  At 
the  door  of  some  of  the  apartments  appeared  pale  and  scared  faces. 
No  one  oflFered  to  recognise  the  *  suspect.'  In  the  courtyard  stood 
the  concierge. 

*  Ah,  citoyerif  she  cried,  *  who  would  have  thought  this  ?  ' 

*  I,  citoyenney  answered  Rousselet  with  a  smile. 

At  the  door  was  a  coach,  which  he  entered  quickly.  Nortier 
and  two  gendarmes  followed  him,  and  they  rolled  ofiF  to  the  Con- 
ciergerie,  while  little  Victor  and  some  of  the  neighbouring 
gamins  raised  a  shrill  cheer ! 

On  the  same  morning  a  stout  figure  passed  and  repassed 
several  times  the  door  of  the  house  in  which  Sousselet  had  lived. 
The  boy  still  played  before  the  door,  beheading  small  objects  with 
the  guillotine  to  his  great  satisfaction.  Lumps  of  mud  he  formed 
into  a  rough  semblance  of  the  human  fom},  and,  placing  them 
beneath  the  miniature  blade,  down  it  came  and  they  fell  in  two, 
and  the  boy  clapped  his  hands  and  laughed. 

Presently  the  stout  figure  stopped.  The  boy  looked  up. 
*  Works  it  not  well  this  morning,  citoyen  ? '  he  cried ;  *  see,  the 
faumSe  is  complete :  thirty-six  "  suspects,"  all  of  a  row  !  Samson 
could  not  have  done  better,'  and  he  clapped  his  hands  and  pointed 
to  the  lumps  of  mud,  fit  symbols  of  the  inanimate  forms  they  were 
intended  to  represent. 

*  Livest  thou  in  this  house,  little  man  ? '  asked  the  stout  man, 
whose  face  looked  lilac  where  it  ought  to  have  been  red. 

*  That  I  do,'  answered  the  child ;  *  my  mother  is  concierge.* 

*  And  does  a  Citoyen  Rousselet  live  here  ? ' 

The  boy  looked  up  from  his  occupation  ;  he  was  remoulding 
the  mud  for  anoiher  foumie. 

*  He  did  live  here.  Last  night  he  was  taken  away.  He  gave 
me  cakes,  he  will  give  no  more.'  Then  making  a  new  figure  of  mud 
— *  Citoyen  Rousselet ! '  he  cried.  *  Approach,  vlan ! '  Down  fell  the 
blade  and  the  clay  head  separated  from  its  trunk. 

*  Bravo,  it  works  well,  the  guillotine,  does  it  not  ? ' 

He  looked  up ;  the  stout  man  had  gone.  It  was  Jacques  le 
Blanc. 

*  And  I  never  asked  him  for  a  cake ! '  cried  the  boy  in  disgust. 


(7*0  be  continued,) 
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Nero  and  St.  Benedict. 


AT  first  sight  it  might  well  seem  that  nothing  could  be  more 
fantastic  and  arbitrary  than  the  juxtaposition  of  two  such 
names  as  those  of  Nero  and  St.  Benedict ;  and,  indeed,  they  serve 
as  types  of  character  and  civilisation  which  are  opposed  to  each 
other  by  the  most  absolute  antithesis.  Yet  there  is  one  spot 
in  Italy — ^a  place  which  is  of  overwhelming  interest  on  many 
different  grounds — which  brings  before  us  in  sharp  and  imme- 
diate contrast  the  memories  of  the  Christian  saint  and  of  the 
Pagan  Emperor.    That  spot  is  Subiaco. 

The  name  of  Nero  has  passed  into  a  by-word  upon  the  lips 
of  mankind.  He  stands  forth  to  early  Christians,  on  the  page  of 
the  Book  of  Bevelation,  as  the  Wild  Beast  from  the  Sea,  couched 
upon  the  Seven  Hills,  and  wallowing  in  the  blood  of  the  Saints, 
whose  name  in  Hebrew  characters  gives  us  666 — the  mystic  number 
of  the  Antichrist.  He  stands  forth  on  the  page  of  history  as  the 
man  in  whose  person  the  imposthume  of  Cffisarism  came  to  its 
head.  His  records  are  among  the  pifees  justificatives  of  the  pro- 
gressive triumph  of  the  Gospel  over  the  deeds  of  darkness  and  the 
passions  of  dishonour,  which  found  in  him  their  most  cynical 
and  shameless  representative.  We  see  in  him  ^  the  dregs  of 
Epicurus ; '  the  product  of  Paganism  in  its  vilest  decadence ;  the 
outcome  of  an  age  which  St.  Paid  portrayed  in  such  lurid  colours 
on  the  first  page  of  the  Epistle  to  Romans.  He  gave  to  mankind 
the  spectacle  of  a  *  deified  gamin,^  utterly  worthless  and  utterly 
corrupt,  yet  endowed  with  all  the  riches  and  splendour  of  the 
world,  and  enthroned  upon  the  dizziest  pinnacle  of  its  adoration. 
He  was  the  crowned  helot  who,  for  the  warning  of  all  time,  showed 
to  what  abysses  of  degradation  a  human  soul  can  sink  in  the 
attempt  to  live  without  a  conscience;  in  insolent  defiance  of 
every  precept  of  the  natural  and  moral  law,  having  no  hope,  and 
without  God  in  the  world. 

St.  Benedict,  on  the  other  hand,  marks  a  culminating  point  in 
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that  crisis  of  the  Church's  existence  when,  having  converted  the 
Soman  Empire,  she  herself  began  to  incur  the  peril  of  corruption ; 
and  when,  in  the  rushing  waves  of  the  sea  of  barbarians  which 
poured  over  Europe  from  the  frozen  tunds  of  Scythia  and  the 
dark  forests  of  Germany,  it  seemed  but  too  certain  that  all  religion 
and  all  civilisation  would  be  hopelessly  swept  away.  He  stands 
forth  as  the  noblest  type  of  that  ^disciplined  life,'  of  that  Christian 
ccenobitism,  which  was  one  of  the  chief  of  God*s  appointed  in- 
struments to  strengthen  the  great  wings  of  pureness  and  kind- 
ness by  which  the  Church  sustained  herself  in  a  purer  air  than 
that  of  the  world  around  her.  His  life  gave  the  lie  to  the  infamous 
surmise  of  Nero  that  no  living  man  was,  or  could  be,  pure.  He 
manifested  <  the  imresistible  might  of  weakness  which  shook  the 
world.'  He  showed  that  nothing  is  so  powerful,  nothing  so  firuitf  al, 
nothing  so  ennobling  as  self-sacrifice.  In  that  famous  interview 
in  which  the  heroic  Totila,  who  had  disguised  himself  in  vain,  was 
overawed  by  his  reproofs  and  prophecies,  St.  Benedict  typified  that 
coming  victory  in  which  the  rudest  of  barbarians,  confronted  only 
by  defenceless  holiness,  were  yet  compelled  to  bow  down  before 
the  banner  of  a  moral  idea  and  the  supremacy  of  a  spiritual  force. 
In  an  epoch  of  infernal  splendour  and  voluptuousness  the  last  of 
the  Caesars  used  his  awful  autocracy  to  show  human  nature  at  its 
vilest,  and  to  precipitate  the  ultimate  ruin  of  the  institutions  of 
the  old  world.  In  an  epoch  of  heresy,  disaster,  and  impending 
destruction,  an  innocent  and  helpless  boy  fled  from  temptation  to 
the  wild  cave  which  was  to  become  the  cradle  of  Western  monasti- 
cism.  That  cave  was  ^  the  nest  of  the  eagle  and  the  dove  from 
which  issued,  with  the  rule  and  institution  of  St.  Benedict,  the 
flower  of  Christian  civilisation,  the  permanent  victory  of  the  soul 
over  the  flesh,  the  intellectual  enfranchisement  of  Europe,  and  all 
that  charm  and  grandeur  which  the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  regulated 
by  faith,  adds  to  knowledge,  labour,  and  virtue.'  *  Nero,  in  the 
orgies  of  despotism  and  luxury,  in  the  mingling  of  all  the  blood 
and  mud  of  natural  viciousness,  during  a  career  in  which,  as  on 
Solomon's  Mount  of  Corruption,  4ust  was  hard  by  hate,'  degraded 
humanity,  plunged  himself  into  horrible  retribution,  and  shook 
down  the  bases  of  Empire.  St.  Benedict,  in  weariness  and  pain- 
fulness,  in  watchings  and  fastings,  in  cold  and  nakedness,  upheld 
the  tottering  pillar  of  faith  and  civilisation,  and  breathed  fresh 
hopes  into  a  dawning  world. 

"  Montalembert,  J^onhs  of  the  Went,  ii.  12. 
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'     The  memories  of  the  Christian  saint  and  the  Pagan  sybarite 
are  (as  I  have  said)  commingled  at  Subiaco. 

The  cradle  of  the  river  Amo — of  which  the  lovely  cascades 
delight  the  traveller  at  Tivoli — is  to  be  found  some  fifty  miles 
west  of  Rome,  among  mountains  through  which  it  has  hollowed 
a  deep  and  rocky  gorge  which  formed  the  borderland  between 
the  Sabines  and  the  -^quians.  The  torrent  dashes  through  these 
walls  of  rock,  between  hills  clothed  with  verdure,  until,  after 
many  a  fall,  it  reaches  Subiaco.  The  name  is  a  corruption  of 
Sublaqueum^  and  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  Nero,  with  that 
love  of  the  picturesque  which  was  the  mo§t  innocent  side  of  his 
extravagant  sestheticism,  had  here  dammed  up  the  rushing  stream 
so  as  to  form  three  delicious  lakes,  beside  which,  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  he  built  two  villas,  connected  by  a  bridge  like 
that  which  now  sjmns  the  gorge,  and  from  which  the  traveller 
gazes  down  upon  the  river  foaming  two  hundred  and  forty  feet 
below.  The  charm  of  the  spot  lay  for  Nero  in  its  loveliness  and 
seclusion — 

Hie  gelidi  fontes,  hie  moUia  prata,  Lycori, 

Hie  nemus  umbriforum  ;  hie  teeuni  consumeror  aevo. 

In  what  is  ridiculously  called  Hhe  golden  quinquennium'  of 
Nero's  reign,  he  was  not  yet  so  steeled  to  shamelessness  as 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  censures  which  fell  on  him  amid  the 
glare  and  publicity  of  Rome.  He  was  glad,  as  Horace  had  been, 
to  retire  from  the  feverous  autumn  and  burning  summer  to  a 
scene  secluded  as  the  Caprese  of  Tiberius,  where,  unobserved  by 
any  but  the  kindred  spirits  which  he  gathered  round  him,  he 
could  glut  himself  in  all  shamelessness  and  folly.  To  fish  with 
golden  hooks,  attached  to  lines  of  purple ;  to  bathe  with  impudent 
irreverence  in  the  fona  ccerulevs  (from  which  the  Marcian 
aqueduct  of  Claudius  conveyed  the  Aqua  Virgo  to  Rome),  in 
order,  as  he  said,  that  the  Roman  people  might  have  the  privilege 
of  drinking  water  which  had  tinged  his  imperial  limbs ;  to  fill  his 
gardens  with  strange  animals  and  birds — these  were  comparatively 
harmless  vagaries.  But  here,  also,  he  surrounded  himself  with 
those  dissolute  and  greedy  parasites,  buffoons,  and  eunuchs, 
which  degraded  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars  with  Eastern  infamies ; 
and  in  the  enchanting  gardens  of  this  mountain  villa,  amid  torch- 
light which  only  served  to  intensify  the  shadows  of  the  dense 
foliage,  were  enacted  in  privacy  some  of  his  earlier  extravagancies 
of  vice.  They  were  the  beginning  of  the  orgies  wherewith, 
under  the  impulse  of  Tigellinus,  he  afterwards  shocked  and  dis- 
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gusted  whatever  was  left  of  the  moral  sense  in  that  corrupted 
capital  of  the  world,  which  was  full,  not  only  of  pearls,  and 
scarlet,  and  thyine-wood,  and  ivory,  and  marble,  and  silk,  and 
cinnamon,  but  also  of  slaves  and  souls  of  men.*  Year  after  year 
the  imperial  cort^e  jnight  have  been  seen  streaming,  to  the 
number  of  a  thousand,  from  the  gates  of  Bome.  The  chariot  in 
which  the  Emperor  lolled  was  inlaid  with  ivory  and  silver,  and 
the  sumpter-mules,  which  carried  the  inexhaustible  resources  of 
his  luxury,  were  shod  with  gold.  The  muleteers  were  dressed  in 
liveries  of  the  finest  Canusian  wool,  dyed  scarlet.  The  swarthy 
cohort  of  Mazacan  outriders  shone  in  bracelets  and  trappings  of 
gold.  Many  of  the  slaves  had  no  other  duty  than  to  carry  the 
lyres  and  other  musical  instruments,  which  were  required  for 
theatrical  entertainments,  and  all  the  more  delicate  and  beautiful 
of  them  had  their  faces  covered  with  masks  or  smeared  with 
cosmetics,  lest  the  sun  should  spoil  the  beauty  of  their  com- 
plexions. But,  while  here,  as  everywhere,  Nero  was  disgracing 
the  nature  and  name  of  man,  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  did  but 
slumber.  Omens  of  evil  were  not  wanting,  and  once,  in  a.d.  61, 
while  he  feasted  at  this  Sublacensian  villa,  a  storm  reverberated 
among  the  hills,  and  the  table  at  which  he  was  feasting — accord- 
ing to  one  account,  the  golden  goblet  which  he  held  in  his  hand — 
was  struck  by  the  electric  flame,  terrifying  his  guilty  soul,  and 
scarcely  sparing  his  forfeit  life. ' 

Of  all  this  grandeur  and  guilt  there  is  now  hardly  a  vestige. 
In  the  year  1430,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  earthquakes,  the 
artificial  lakes  of  Nero — of  which  the  tradition  still  remains  in 
the  name  bagni  di  Nerone^  given  to  some  dSbria  on  the  right 
side  of  the  river — were  swept  away  by  the  bursting  of  the  dykes. 
There  are  some  shapeless  ruins,  probably  the  remains  of  a 
NymphsBum,  overlooking  the  lovely  expanse  of  water,  but  nothing 
else  remains  of  Nero's  magnificent  structures  except  the  bases  of 
his  bridge,  the  fragments  of  marble  mosaics,  broken  columns  of 
porphyry  and  giallo  antico,  the  fine  torso  of  an  athlete,  and  a  few 
other  broken  statues  and  bas-reliefs  preserved  in  the  cloisters  of 
Sta.  Scolastica,  or  thence  removed  to  the  Vatican  at  Rome. 

The  thousands  of  pilgrims  who,  in  age  after  age,  have  visited 
Subiaco  have  been  attracted  thither  not  by  the  ruins  of  Nero's 
villa,  or  even  by  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  but  solely  by  the 
memories  of  St.  Benedict,  and  by  the  desire  to  visit  the  Sagro 
Speco  of  which  Petrarch  said  that  *  those  who  have  seen  it  believe 

»  Key.  xviii.  11-13. 
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that  they  have  seen  the  gates  of  Paradis3.'  Four  centuries  after 
Nero  had  expiated  his  crimes  by  shameful  suicide,  the  same  Via 
Valeria  and  Via  Sublacensis  which  had  witnessed  the  gorgeous 
parade  of  his  voluptuousness,  saw  a  solitary  boy,  who,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  had  fled  to  escape  temptation  -from  the  allurements 
of  Rome.  He  was  of  noble  birth  ;  on  the  mother's  side  the  last 
scion  of  the  old  Sabine  lords  of  Nursia,  and  on  the  father's  of  the 
ancient  house  of  the  Anicii.  None  but  his  old  nurse  had  followed 
his  flight,  and  when  multitudes  began  to  flock  round  him,  from 
the  fame  of  a  miracle  which  he  was  believed  to  have  wrought,  he 
left  her  also,  and  plunged  into  these  remote  &stneBses,  which  had 
long  been  abandoned  to  silence.  He  passed  the  huts  of  the 
Sublacensian  peasants,  and  climbed  the  savage  solitudes  of  the 
mountain,  until  he  came  to  a  mass  of  overhanging  rock,  beneath 
the  shadow  of  which  was  a  sunless  cave  overgrown  with  wild 
thickets.  It  had  once,  perhaps,  been  an  oracle  of  the  god 
Faunus.  None  knew  of  his  whereabouts  except  a  single  monk, 
Bomanus,  who  had  met  him  and  given  him  a  hair  shirt  and  coat 
of  skins.  Unable  to  reach  his  cavern  among  the  precipitous 
cliflfs  and  tangled  growth  of  underwood,  Bomanus  daily  let  down 
to  him  a  basket  which  contained  such  fragments  of  bread  as  re- 
mained over  from  his  own  scant  fare.  Here  the  solitary  boy  lived 
for  three  whole  years  in  vigil,  fast,  and  prayer.  Yet  even  so,  and 
perhaps  all  the  more  from  the  morbid  concentration  of  thought 
upon  his  own  perils  in  a  frame  weakened  by  emaciation,  he  was 
so  far  from  being  exempt  from  temptation  that  his  thoughts  often 
and  involuntarily  reverted  to  a  maiden  whom  he  had  seen  and 
loved  in  Bome.  To  cure  himself  of  these  backward  glances  at 
the  world,  he  adopted  an  heroic  remedy.  Beside  his  cave  was  a 
bed  of  thorns,  and,  stripping  himself  of  his  robe  of  skin,  he  rolled 
his  naked  body  in  the  thorns,  and  so  by  extremity  of  anguish 
cured  himself  for  ever  from  the  impulses  which  horrified  his 
tender  conscience.  To  this  day,  beside  the  holy  cave,  the 
traveller  will  be  shown  in  the  monastery  garden  the  scene  of 
this  event.  And  on  the  wall,  which  enclosed  the  garden,  the 
boy's  penance  is  represented  in  a  fading  fresco,  with  the  words 

Flammata  mens  divinitus 

Extiaxit  ignes  ignibus. 

Now,  however,  the  thorn-bed  is  a  bed  of  thornless  roses.  In  1223, 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi  visited  this  holy  ground,  watered  it  with  his 
tears,  and  planted  two  roses  there.  They  have  completely 
triumphed  over  the  thorns.     The  dust  of  their  flowers  is  supposed 
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to  produce  marvellous  cures  for  the  feithful,  and  a  sort  of  little 
serpent,  visible  on  some  of  the  leaves,  is  pointed  out  as  a 
miraculous  trace  of  the  event. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  story  of  St.  Benedict,  or  attempt 
to  disentangle  its  legendary  from  its  historic  elements.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  when  Romanus  was  sent  by  his  Abbot  on  a  mission  in 
498,  the  hiding-place  of  Benedict  was  intimated  to  a  priest  who 
visited  him  with  food ;  and,  as  his  retreat  became  known  to  the 
neighbouring  peasantry,  his  fame  spread,  and  the  monks  of 
Vicovaro  (Horace's  Vdria),  in  spite  of  his  earnest  warnings  and 
remonstrances,  insisted  on  making  him  their  Abbot.  They  were, 
however,  soon  wearied  by  his  austerities  and  endeavoured  to  poison 
him.  Leaving  them  in  order  to  live  once  more  alone  in  his 
cavern,  he  was  sought  out  by  so  many  disciples  that  he  was  led 
to  found  twelve  monasteries,  each  inhabited  by  twelve  monks. 
Here,  too,  he  received  two  noble  boys,  aged  twelve  and  seven — 
Maurus  and  Placidus — sent  by  their  fathers,  who  were  Roman 
senators,  to  be  trained  under  his  influence.  His  &me  and  sanctity 
awakened  the  feinatical  hatred  of  a  wicked  priest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood named  Fulgentius,  who  assailed  him — first  by  the 
poison  of  calumny,  and  then  by  actual  poison.  Benedict  was 
aware  of  his  peril,  and  at  his  command  a  raven  carried  far  from 
human  habitation  the  poisoned  loaf  which  Fulgentius  had  brought. 
In  memory  of  this  incident  tame  ravens  have  always  been  kept  at 
the  monastery,  and  two  of  the  glossy,  beautiful  creatures  came  up 
to  me  for  food  when  I  went  out  of  the  Holy  Cave.  When 
Fulgentius  tried  not  only  to  kill  but  also  to  corrupt  his  monks, 
St.  Benedict  left  the  cave  and  the  mountain  in  which  he  had  now 
lived  for  thirty-five  years.  He  was  guided  by  Divine  Providence 
to  the  fine  isolated  hill  of  Monte  Cassino,  and  there,  on  the  boun- 
daries of  Samnium  and  Campania,  in  the  midst  of  a  population 
still  addicted  to  the  dying  superstitions  of  Paganism,  and  amid  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Apollo,  he  built  the  glorious  monas- 
tery of  Monte  Cassino — the  arch-monastery  of  that  great  Benedic- 
tine order  which  has  rendered  so  many  services  to  literature  and 
to  civilisation.  Here  he  lived  for  fourteen  years  longer,  wisely 
intermingling  prayer  and  labour,  subduing 

Savage  hearts  alike  and  barren  moors. 

Here,  from  a  window  of  his  cell,  seeing  the  world  beneath  him  all 
bathed  in  glorious  sunshine,  ^inspexit  et  despeadty  he  gazed 
down  upon  the  glories  of  earth  and  was   untempted  by  them. 
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Here,  in  542,  he  had  the  famous  interview  which  made  so  deep 
an  impression  upon  Totila,  the  Ostrogoth.  Here  he  was  joined 
by  his  twin-sister,  Scolastica,  who  built  a  monastery  for  women. 
Here,  forty  days  after  he  had  seen  the  vision  of  his  sister's  soul 
received  into  heaven  as  a  dove,  he  himself  died,  standing  with 
extended  arms,  and  murmuring  a  prayer  to  heaven ;  and  at  Monte 
Cassino,  as  at  Subiaco,  <  from  his  heart '  (as  Pope  Urban  II.  said), 
<  as  from  a  fountain  of  ParadLse,'  flowed  all  that  was  true  and 
noble  and  sincere  in  the  monasticism  of  the  West. 

But  besides  being  a  scene  of  unusual  beauty,  and  besides  being 
so  closely  connected  with  such  historic  and  religious  memories, 
Subiaco  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  In  our  journey  thither,  we  pass 
by  Mandela  and  Varia,  and  the  '  gelidus  Digentia  rivus,'  which 
recall  at  every  turn  the  verses  of  Horace,  and  which  remind  us 
we  are  not  far  from  his  Sabine  farm.  The  town  nestles  amid 
abundant  foliage,  dominated  by  its  lofty  mediaeval  castle,  and 
adorned  with  the  stately  monasteries  of  St.  Francis  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  and  Sta.  Scolastica  and  the  Sagro  Speco  on  the  moun- 
tain. And  the  Holy  Cave  was  not  only  the  cradle  of  Western 
monasticism ;  it  is  connected  also  with  the  beginnings  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  Italy ;  of  Italian  printing ;  and  of  Italian  art. 

As  regards  architecture,  the  second  of  the  three  monasteries 
of  Sta.  Scolastica  dates  from  1052,  and,  with  the  upper  of  the  three 
churches  built  over  the  cave  in  1075,  furnishes  the  earliest 
specimens  of  the  Pointed  arch  in  Italy.  Here,  too,  appeared  the 
first  book  which  was  printed  in  Italy.  The  German  printers, 
Schweinheim  and  Pannartz,  established  themselves  here  in  1468, 
and  the  first  book  which  they  printed  was  the  grammar  of 
Donatus,  succeeded  by  editions  of  works  of  Lactantius,  Cicero, 
and  Augustine,  of  which  copies  are  preserved  in  the  library 
of  the  monastery.  No  less  remarkable  is  the  fact  that 
among  the  many  deeply  interesting  frescoes  which  cover  every 
wall  in  the  churches  of  Speco,  there  is  a  Madonna — hardly, 
if  at  all,  inferior  in  beauty  to  the  far-famed  Madonna  of  Cimabue 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  at  Florence — which  was 
painted  in  1219,  and  therefore  fifty  years  before  that  of 
Cimabue.  At  the  side  of  the  Madonna's  throne  are  two  angels, 
and  over  that  on  the  left  hand  is  the  inscription,  ^Magister 
Conxolus  pinxit.'  Unfortunately  nothing  is  known  of  this  painter 
Conciolo,  who  had  begun  thus  early  to  emancipate  Italian  art 
from  the  traditions  of  Byzantinism,  and  of  whom  no  other 
specimens  have  been  preserved  except  this  and  the  frescoes  near 
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it.  He  was  perhaps  a  Greek,  but  must  remain  for  us  the  shadow  of 
a  name.  Neither  Vasari,  nor  Lomazzo,  nor  Lanzi,  nor  Passavant, 
nor  Rio,  nor  Kugler,  nor  Blanc,  nor  Mantz,  so  much  as  mention 
his  name  I 

The  Sagro  Speco  also  contains  the  works  of  another  unknown 
painter — Brother  Odo.  Among  other  frescoes  of  this  monk,  here 
alone  preserved,  is  an  intensely  interesting  portrait  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assisi,  bearing  in  his  hands  a  scroll  with  the  words,  *  Pax  huic 
domui.'  At  his  feet  kneels  the  small  figure  of  a  monk,  repre- 
senting Brother  Odo  himself.  Underneath  are  the  words,  *  Vera 
effigies  S.  Francisci  Assisi  a  quodam  Monacho  depicta  cum 
Sanctus  hoc  sacellum  veneratione  prosequeretur,  MCCXXIII.' 
Here,  then,  we  have  another  early  thirteenth-century  picture, 
precious  as  the  only  known  contemporary  likeness  of  the  sweet 
and  humble  saint  whose  name  floats  like  a  perfume  over  that 
stormy  epoch.  He  is  painted  before  his  canonisation,  even  before 
the  days  of  the  stigmata  ;  and  as  we  look  at  this  rude  fresco  we 
see  in  the  face  a  natural  grace  and  sweetness  which  is  wholly 
wanting  to  the  unnatural  and  almost  revolting  pictures  of  his 
emaciation  in  the  later  and  purely  imaginary  works  of  Spanish  and 
Italian  art. 

Subiaco  is  also  a  place  of  deep  interest  from  its  general 
connexion  with  mediaeval  history,  from  the  great  ecclesiastics 
whom  it  bred,  and  from  the  struggle  of  the  Orsini  and  Colonna 
&milies  with  which  it  was  entangled,  and  of  which  a  trace  still 
remains  in  the  tower  built  above  the  oratories  of  the  Cave.  It  was 
erected  by  the  Colonnas  in  order  that  they  might  watch  from  this 
commanding  height  the  raids  of  the  formidable  rivals.  The  Cave 
also  boasts  of  the  number  of  its  illustrious  visitors,  among  whom 
were  twenty  saints,  fouiteen  popes,  one  emperor  (Otho  III.),  one 
empress  (the  celebrated  Agnes),  one  king,  two  queens,  and  in- 
numerable cardinals,  bishops,  and  other  learned  and  famous 
persons.  Of  the  popes  who  came  on  pilgrimage  to  it,  the  most 
remarkable  were  Innocent  III.  in  1203,  and  Gregory  IX.  in  1227. 
The  latter,  as  an  inscription  tells  us,  *  macerated  his  sacred  limbs ' 
there  in  ascetic  humility  for  two  months.  Both  are  represented 
in  contemporary  frescoes.  Innocent  III.  is  a  man  with  a  strikingly 
powerful  and  handsome  face;  he  wears  but  one  crown  on  his 
tiara,  and  holds  in  his  hand  the  bull  which  he  issued  in  favour  of 
the  monks.  Gregory  IX.,  who  had  been  an  Abbot  of  Sta.  Scolas- 
tica,  holds  in  his  hand  an  open  book,  in  which  was  written,  •  Vere 
locus  iste  sanctus  est  in  quo  stamus.' 
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The  churches  of  the  Speco  abound  in  points  of  interest,  but  X 
must  here  stop,  for  I  remember  Voltaire's 

'  Mais  malheur  4  Tauteur  qui  veut  toiijours  instmire ; 
Le  secret  d'ennuyer  est  celui  de  tout  dire.' 

I  should  like,  however,  to  mention  two  things  more.  One  is 
the  burial-place  of  the  monks,  whose  countless  skulls  and 
bleaching  bones  are  visible  through  a  grating  in  a  *pozzo 
profondissimo '  at  our  feet.  Over  it  is  a  fresco  representing  the 
triumph  of  Death,  whose  white  horse — painted  at  full  gallop  as  a 
symbol  of  the  shortness  of  life — tramples  corpses  of  every  age  and 
rank  under  his  feet.  On  the  scythe  of  Death,  explaining  the 
details  of  the  allegory,  are  the  words,  *  Mors  malis  formidabilis ; 
bonis  desiderabilis ;  nemini  evitabilis.'  On  the  other  wall  is 
painted  the  well-known  mediaeval  story  of  the  three  young 
knights,  to  whom  an  aged  hermit  explains  the  warning  conveyed 
by  the  three  corpses,  on  which  they  have  suddenly  come  amid 
their  gay  hunting ;  a  picture  which  will  remind  us  of  the  more 
famous  one  by  Orcagna  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa. 

Lastly,  in  the  garden  of  marvellous  roses  there  is  the  fresco 
which  represents  St.  Benedict's  self-subdual  and  the  lines — 

'  Quos  tinxit  sancto  Benedictus  sanguine  vepres, 
Prancisci  gignunt  insitione  rosas.' 

Here,  too,  we  find  one  of  the  indications  that  the  saint  made  his 
hermitage  in  an  oracular  cavern  of  ancient  idolatries.  It  is  a  small 
cippus  of  marble  on  a  little  rocky  platform  of  several  steps  which 
once  served  as  the  pedestal  of  an  image  of  Semo  Sancus  Sylvanus, 
the  Sabine  deity,  whose  statue  on  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  Justin 
Martyr,  by  a  curious  blunder,  identified  with  a  supposed  statue  to 
Simon  Magus.  This  cippus  was  found  in  the  grove  near  the 
monastery  of  the  Speco,  and  was  erected  (as  we  are  informed  by  the 
ancient  votive  inscription)  by  a  freedman,  Attius  pionysius,  when, 
in  accordance  with  a  vision,  he  had  obtained  his  liberty. 

The  excursion  from  Eome  to  Subiaco  is  easy  and  delightful.  I 
recommend  it  to  all  travellers.  Of  the  spell  exercised  by  the  Holy 
Cave  there  is  no  stronger  proof  than  the  testimony  of  Benan, 
that  even  if  a  sceptic  enters  it  he  can  hardly  fail  to  leave  it  as  a 
believer.  We  may  heartily  echo  the  benediction  inscribed  over 
the  portal :  '  Sit  pax  intranti,  sit  gratia  digna  precanti.' 

F.  W.  Farrak. 
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A  Visit  to  Jeddah  and  Suakin, 


THE  Sim's  red  disc  was  burying  itself  in  the  Egyptian  Desert 
behind  the  minarets  of  Suez  as  on  February  23rd  of  this  year 
I  embarked  on  the  Austrian  Lloyd  steamship  OrioUj  bound  for  the 
Bed  Sea  ports  and  India.  The  western  sky  became  all  green  and 
gold,  flecked  here  and  there  with  fire-tipped  clouds,  and  the  low 
sandhills  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  were  lit  up  with  that  peculiar 
glow  which  Mr.Holman  Hunt  alone  of  living  painters  has  succeeded 
in  transferring  to  canvas.  The  brief  twilight  of  the  South  was  soon 
followed  by  the  shades  of  night,  and  a  scramble  took  place  among 
the  Mecca  pilgims,  who  formed  the  majority  of  the  third-class 
passengers,  for  the  best  sleeping-places  on  deck.  In  less  than 
half  an  hour  every  hajji  had  curled  himself  up  in  his  haik,  and 
a  chorus  of  snores  told  us  that  the  miseries  of  the  pilgrimage  were 
being  forgotten  in  slumber. 

A  stiflF  northerly  breeze,  by  which  a  merciful  Providence  habi- 
tually tempers  the  sun's  heat  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Red  Sea 
littoral,  bore  us  merrily  down  the  gulf.  The  peaks  of  Sinai 
receded  from  our  view,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  we 
could  see  the  white  houses  of  Jeddah,  and  the  sandy  plains  which 
environ  the  port  of  Mecca.  At  the  sight  of  the  mountains  encir- 
cling the  Holy  City,  the  Hajjis,  or  at  least  such  of  them  as  were 
good  and  devout  Moslems,  divested  themselves  of  every  particle 
of  cx>loured  clothing,  and  stood  arrayed  in  pure  white.  According 
to  the  strict  letter  of  the  religious  law,  all  sewn  garments  are  cast 
aside,  and  the  pilgrim  enwraps  himself  in  a  sheet  like  a  bath- 
towel.  Several  hours  elapsed  before  we  reached  our  anchorage. 
The  roadstead  is  studded  with  hidden  coral  reefs,  their  presence 
being  indicated  by  the  surf  breaking  over  them  and  the  brilliant 
green  of  the  water  in  their  vicinity.  As  we  glided  slowly  through 
the  narrow  tortuous  channel  we  had  leisure  to  admire  the  varied 
hues  of  the  sea — patches  of  indigo,  yellow,  green,  violet,  and 
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peacock-blue  intenningled,  and  forming  a  watery  carpet  of  a  most 
astonishing  pattern. 

A  two  miles'  sail  in  a  small  boat  brought  us  ashore,  but  not 
before  we  had  shipped  over  half  a  foot  of  water  and  were  within 
an  ace  of  upsetting.  The  prospect  of  a  swim  among  the  sharks, 
who  are  popularly  supposed  to  vastly  prefer  white  meat  to  brown, 
was  not  an  agreeable  one,  and  I  was  therefore  not  sorry  to  find 
myself  on  terra  jirma  for  the  first  time  on  the  shores  of  Arabia. 
The  perfumes  of  that  highly  favoured  land  saluted  our  nostrils 
with  their  fullest  force  and  firagrance  as  we  landed  and  were 
promptly  taken  in  tow  by  the  sanitary  inspector  of  the  place.  I 
fancied  myself  a  tolerable  connoisseur  in  Oriental  smells,  but  I 
was  forced  to  admit  that  I  had  still  much  to  learn  as  they  ushered  us 
into  a  sort  of  iron  cage  which  they  said  was  the  Health  OflBce,  where 
passengers  landing  had  to  be  examined  before  they  were  allowed  in 
the  town.  I  thought  their  fears  of  our  importing  disease  into  their 
malodorous  cityalittle  overstrained,  as  I  will  warrant  Jeddah  to  grow 
on  its  own  soil  every  possible  plague  which  a  reasonable  man  can 
hope  to  catch.  However,  the  ordeal  has  to  be  gone  through,  and 
it  is  as  well  to  smile  and  try  and  look  pleased  until  it  is  all  over. 

Leaving  the  highly-scented  Health  Ofl5ce,  we  entered  the  city 
and  found  ourselves  in  the  main  street,  which  is  covered  in  with 
canvas  to  keep  out  the  sun's  rays.  In  the  bazaars  on  either  side 
grave  turbaned  shopmen  sat  cross-legged  lazily  sucking  at  the 
everlasting  hubble-bubble,  but  driving  the  while  a  pretty  brisk 
trade.  The  place  was  alive  with  people,  and  the  scene,  to  travel- 
lers fresh  from  the  semi-Europeanised  cities  of  Lower  Egypt,  most 
striking  in  its  thorough  Orientality.  In  Cairo  the  gorgeousness 
of  the  East  is  eclipsed  by  the  magnificence  and  luxury  of  the 
West ;  and  even  the  Pyramids,  those  once  lone  monuments  of 
the  incurable  idiocy  of  Oriental  despotism,  now  frown  down  upon 
a  palatial  hotel  replete  with  every  modem  comfort.  Jeddah,  on 
the  other  hand,  contains  nothing  to  jar  upon  the  artistic  sense, 
and  the  crowd  in  its  streets  presents  a  variety  of  types  and  faces 
and  costumes  which  is  quite  startling.  Wild-looking  Bedouins 
from  the  desert,  astride  of  tall  camels,  pass  shouting  through  the 
throng.  Fat,  over-fed  merchants,  richly  clad,  jostle  with  beg- 
gars in  rags,  and  there  is  a  perfect  babel  of  discordant  jargons. 
Hajjis  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe  wander  aimlessly  about. 
Stalwart  Afghans  and  half-naked  Afridis,  sinewy  Hadendowas  from 
the  opposite  coast,  mingled  with  a  miscellaneous  mob  of  Turks, 
Egyptians,  Javanese,  travel-stained  pilgrims  from  Tunis  and  Tri- 
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poli,  Soudan  negroes,  and  Magrebbins  from  the  far-oflF  shores  of 
Barbary.  The  £Eices  of  the  more  fanatical  are  ablaze  with  religions 
fervour,  and  the  frequent  spitting  and  the  muttered  curses  as  we 
pass  by  are  the  outward  expression  of  their  inward  sentiments 
towards  the  infidel. 

Wandering  down  the  side  streets,  we  came  across  numerous 
quaint  comers  and  doorways  and  arches  which  would  afford  a 
painter  ample  material.  The  houses,  too,  are  exceedingly  pictur- 
esque, with  arabesque  stucco  mouldings  and  Tnooshrabeea  lattice- 
work covering  all  the  windows.  The  richness  and  abundance  of 
this  mooshrabeea  wood-carving  is  the  most  striking  feature  in  the 
town,  and  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  Cairo  to  compare  with  it. 
Passing  down  a  narrow  wynd,  we  encounter  a  party  of  Jeddah 
ladies,  their  faces  veiled  with  black  and  white  yashmaks — *  nose- 
bags '  one  of  our  party  profanely  styles  them — their  very  short 
skirts  displaying  legs  encased  in  tightly-fitting  striped  linen 
trousers,  and  yellow  top-boots  on  their  feet.  Behind  them  an 
Arab  walks,  carrying  a  newly-born  baby  with  its  face  tattooed  all 
over  like  a  midshipman's  forearm.  Everybody  and  everything, 
by  the  way,  in  this  funny  city  is  painted  and  decorated.  The 
men  dye  their  beards  a  carroty  red,  their  finger-nails  are  stained 
with  khenna^  and  under  their  eyes  they  paste  as  much  lampblack 
as  they  conveniently  can.  The  animals,  too,  are  just  as  gor- 
geous. Those  ridiculous  lap-eared,  hook-nosed  goats  are  tricked 
out  in  all  sorts  of  fantastic  colours ;  the  hens  are  stained  blue 
and  vermilion;  and  here  comes  a  grey  donkey,  rendered  an 
<  arrangement '  in  mauve  and  orange,  with  his  legs  tattooed  and 
a  frill  over  his  fetlocks. 

Like  good  pilgrims,  as  in  duty  bound,  we  visited  Eve's  tomb 
in  the  desert,  a  short  distance  outside  the  walls.  Our  first  mother 
must  have  been  a  lady  of  fine  proportions,  as  the  grave  is  fully  a 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  long,  and  they  assured  us  that  only  part 
of  her  was  buried  here,  the  feet  being  somewhere  in  Ceylon. 
Over  the  body,  near  the  centre  of  the  tomb,  is  a  small  kubbahj 
or  alcoved  chapel,  inscribed  all  over  with  texts  from  the  Koran, 
which,  contrary  to  my  expectation,  we  were  permitted  to  enter 
and  inspect. 

Fifty-two  miles  eastwards  of  Jeddah,  and  twelve  miles  beyond 
Mecca,  rises  the  Jebel  Arafat,  or  Mount  of  Acquaintance,  where, 
as  Arabian  legend  tells  us,  Adam  first  made  the  acquaintance  of 
his  bride.  It  may  be  presumed,  though  history  does  not  record 
the  fact,  tbat^  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  pf  t]aeir  in^^ting, 
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formal  introduction  was  dispensed  with.  Tradition  is  also  silent 
as  to  the  reasons  which  induced  them  to  wander  so  far  from  the 
bowers  of  Paradise  to  this  bleak  and  inhospitable  region. 

Eeturning  from  the  tomb,  we  met  a  large  party  of  Indian 
hajjis,  fresh  from  Quarantine  Island,  hurrying  with  eager  foot- 
steps to  pay  their  respects  to  the  shrine  of  the  mother  of  the 
human  race.  They  were  being  personally  conducted  by  an  indi- 
vidual who  seemed  to  perform  the  functions  of  an  Oriental  Cook 
or  Gaze,  and  no  doubt  he  fleeced  them  handsomely  for  his  services. 
How  I  pity  these  poor  hajjis !  As  though  the  miseries  of  the 
voyage  on  the  crowded  pilgrim  ships  were  not  enough,  they  are 
bullied  and  squeezed  by  the  Turkish  officials  and  the  townspeople 
of  Jeddah,  and  on  the  road  to  Mecca  pillaged,  possibly  murdered, 
by  marauding  Bedouins.  Yet  they  endure  these  and  other  evils 
with  a  meekness  and  fortitude  beyond  all  praise,  in  the  sure  hope 
and  belief  that  their  sufferings  will  appear  to  their  credit  in  the 
next  world,  on  the  Great  Day  when  the  balance  shall  be  struck 
and  every  man's  account  made  even  by  the  Judge  of  all  man- 
kind. 

We  stayed  three  days  in  Jeddah  while  the  steamer  was  un- 
lading and  taking  in  cargo.  The  beauty  and  quaintness  of  the 
streets  made  walking  about  a  pleasure  in  spite  of  the  odours  and 
the  daily  increasing  heat.  I  was  anxious  to  see  the  slave  market, 
but  coi:Qd  never  manage  it,  as  they  are  careful  to  exclude  all 
Europeans  from  the  auctions.  The  traffic,  though  nominally  sup- 
pressed, still  flourishes  svb  ros&y  and  at  times  a  brisk  trade  is 
carried  on.  Every  sheikh  almost  is  a  j)assive  or  active  slaver, 
and  is  ready  to  do  a  little  business  in  human  flesh  if  it  is  made 
worth  his  while  and  the  risk  is  not  too  great.  Among  women, 
Abyssinian  girls  fetch  most,  the  price  varying  from  lOi.  to  30L 
Strange  to  say,  their  cost  is  considerably  enhanced  if  they  have 
had  the  small-pox,  as  in  the  case  of  puppies  which  have  passed 
through  the  distemper. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  we  weighed  anchor,  and  the 
following  morning  saw  us  coasting  close  along  the  African  shore 
inside  a  line  of  coral  reefs  which  run  parallel  with  the  coast  for 
more  than  fifty  miles.  Suakin,  a  sort  of  miniature  Oriental 
Venice,  lay  on  our  starboard  bow,  and  soon  we  were  slowly  steam- 
ing up  the  long  narrow  lagoon  which  serves  as  its  harbour.  The 
coral  banks  shelve  rapidly  into  deep  water,  so  that  large  ships  can 
anchor  close  under  the  walls  of  the  town.  Soon  the  steamer  was 
surrounded  by  a  flotilla  of  dug-out  canoes  propelled  by  copper- 
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coloured  natives  with  single-blBded  paddles,  and  we  were  rowed 
ashore  more  safely  and  expeditiously  than  at  Jeddah,  In  contrast 
to  the  latter  place,  the  town  of  Suakin  is  neither  beautiful  nor 
interesting,  though  the  environs  are  decidedly  more  attractive. 
The  principal  part  of  the  town,  where  the  Europeans  reside,  lies 
on  an  island  enfolded  by  the  arms  of  the  above-mentioned  lagoon, 
and  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  causeway  constructed  by 
General  Gordon,  and  called  after  his  name.  The  GeflF,  or  native 
quarter,  consisting  of  a  few  streets  of  bazaars  and  numerous 
Arab  tents  and  huts,  covers  a  considerable  extent  of  ground  on 
the  mainland.  The  entire  population  numbers  about  3,000.  The 
town  is  protected  by  a  girdle  of  nine  forts,  about  a  mile  outside 
the  walls.  Of  these  the  two  largest,  called  the  Water  Forts,  guard 
the  wells  which,  before  the  condensing  engines  were  erected,  used 
to  supply  the  inhabitants  with  water  of  a  more  or  less  deadly 
quality.  The  ground  strewn  in  their  vicinity  with  fragments  of 
shot  and  shell  tells  of  the  battles  and  sieges  in  which  the  last  few 
years  at  Suakin  have  been  so  fruitful.  Beyond  the  forts  the 
ground  stretches  away  in  a  level  plain  covered  with  thick  scrub 
and  bush  to  the  foot  of  a  picturesque  chain  of  mountains,  ranging 
from  2,000  to  4,000  feet  in  height,  which  run  parallel  with  the 
coast. 

In  the  afternoon  we  walked  to  the  market-place,  outside  the 
principal  gate,  to  see  the  distribution  of  bread  to  the  starving 
natives  who,  to  the  number  of  some  two  or  three  thousand,  were 
congregated  outside  the  walls.  The  accounts  of  the  famine  re- 
sulting from  three  years'  drought  in  the  Soudan,  published  from 
time  to  time  in  the  English  newspapers,  were  in  no  wise  exag- 
gerated. Eleven  people  died  the  day  we  arrived.  Gruesome 
tales  were  in  circulation  of  dead  bodies  being  dug  up  for  food, 
cats  and  dogs  being  devoured,  and  even  of  the  murder  of  infants 
by  their  famished  relatives.  The  large  majority  of  those  I  saw 
were  women  and  little  children,  whose  husbands  and  fathers  no 
doubt  had  been  killed  in  the  wars  with  British  troops,  or  else  in 
the  intertribal  feuds  which  for  the  past  seven  years  have  played 
havoc  with  the  native  population.  It  was  pitiable  to  see  them — 
many  mere  skeletons  in  rags,  their  legs  and  arms  hardly  thicker 
than  walking-sticks,  and  that  horrible  glare  in  their  eyes  which 
those  who  have  once  seen  starving  people  can  never  forget. 
They  were  lying  about  in  all  directions,  too  weak  in  some  cases 
even  to  stand,  and  barely  able  to  crawl  to  the  food.  The  men, 
too,  were  in  hardly  less  deplorable  condition,  and  it  was  hard  to 
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realise  that  these  poor  cringing  creatures  were  the  once  gallant 
tribesmen  who  broke  the  British  square  at  Tamai,  and  with  spear 
and  shield  faced  our  bullets  and  bayonets  with  a  heroism  almost 
without  parallel.  And  then,  as  I  thought  of  the  thousands  of 
Arabs  massacred  in  the  wicked,  purposeless  warfare  we  waged 
against  them,  pity  for  their  miserable  pUght  mingled  with  shame 
for  the  country  whose  cowardly,  vacillating  policy  must  share 
with  too  niggard  Nature  the  responsibility  for  their  present  con- 
dition. 

I  used  to  take  my  turn  at  the  bread-carts  three  or  four  days 
a  week  during  my  stay  in  Suakin.  It  was  not  pleasant  standing 
for  some  hours  in  the  broiling  sun,  serving  out  two  loaves  apiece 
to  an  unsavoury  mob  of  famine-stricken  wretches  who  begged 
and  fought  for  a  larger  share ;  but  it  is  curious  how  soon  one 
becomes  hardened  to  the  most  revolting  sights,  and  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  most  unpleasant  duties.  The  distribution  was 
excellently  managed  on  the  whole,  but  I  fear  it  is  a  big  task  that 
the  Belief  Committee  have  set  themselves,  as  the  people  can  get 
no  other  food  till  September,  when  the  next  com  crop  will  be  got 
in.  Meanwhile  the  influx  of  paupers  from  the  interior  continues, 
and  every  day  there  are  more  mouths  to  feed. 

The  crowd  in  the  milk-market  hard  by  the  spot  where  the 
relief  was  distributed  gave  me  frequent  opportunities  of  studying 
native  types.  The  Hadendowas  and  Amarahs  are  splendid-looking 
fellows,  with  a  wonderfully  statuesque  pose  and  bearing.  Not 
many  of  them  now  wear  the  touzled  wigs,  richly  dressed  with 
samman  (rancid  butter),  made  familiar  to  us  by  the  illustrated 
papers  during  the  war.  Their  fanatical  tyrant,  Osman  Digna, 
has  issued  an  edict  compelling  them  to  have  their  heads  shaved 
in  accordance  with  Mohammedan  law,  so  that  only  those  who  live 
under  European  protection  dare  retain  the  ancient  fashion.  Some 
wear  their  hair  in  knobs  and  patches  about  their  heads,  like 
French  poodles.  The  women  are  not  so  handsome  as  the  men, 
and  the  universal  fashion  of  ringing  their  noses  does  not  add  to 
their  beauty. 

Ten  days  after  our  arrival  there  was  a  review  of  all  the  troops, 
and  a  march-out  into  the  bush.  The  garrison  of  Suakin  consists 
of  three  regiments,  one  Egyptian  and  two  Soudanese,  all  ofBcered 
by  Englishmen.  They  struck  us  as  being  remarkably  smart,  the 
11th  Soudanese  undoubtedly  bearing  the  palm.  This  fine  regi- 
ment contains  many  of  Gordon's  old  soldiers,  and  it  distingm'shed 
itself  at  Toski,  and  in  other  engagements  with  the  Mahdists,    It 
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is  difficult  to  see,  as  long  as  the  present  policy  of  inaction  con- 
tinues, what  is  the  necessity  of  so  large  a  garrison ;  or  rather,  to 
go  a  step  further,  what  is  the  use  of  our  remaining  at  Suakin  at 
all.  As  things  are  now,  with  nearly  3,000  trained  soldiers  eating 
their  heads  ofiF  within  the  city  walls,  a  few  hundred  dervishes  are 
permitted  to  terrorise  the  country  and  bully  the  people,  who  are 
sick  to  death  of  their  rule,  and  to  render  the  lives  of  Europeans 
unsafe  a  few  miles  outside  the  gates.  The  regulations  give  a 
thousand  yards  from  the  Water  Forts  as  the  limits  of  safety,  but 
in  some  directions  one  can  venture  considerably  farther  without 
much  risk.  The  nearest  IVIahdist  outpost  is  at  the  Wells  of 
Handoub,  about  eleven  miles  to  the  north-west.  Here  one 
Achmed  Mahmoud,  a  renegade  from  the  Egyptian  service,  has 
established  himself  with  a  small  force  of  dervishes,  and  levies 
tolls  on  caravans  passing  to  and  from  Berber,  and  fleeces  the 
natives  generally. 

Being  anxious  to  see  something  of  the  country,  I  arranged  a 
sporting  expedition  northwards,  which  is  on  the  whole  the  direc- 
tion where  one  has  least  chance  of  meeting  with  hostile  natives. 
The  principal  game  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Suakin  are  gazelle 
and  *ariel,'  an  antelope  of  the  gazelle  tribe,  but  only  a  little 
smaller  than  a  fallow  deer.  The  usual  way  of  stalking  them  is 
with  a  camel,  the  sportsman  walking  on  foot  behind  his  camel, 
and  approaching  the  ariel  in  a  gradually  diminishing  circle. 
Hence  for  two  whole  days  I  was  compelled  to  endure  the  ungainly 
paces  and  bone-racking  jolting  of  the  *  ship  of  the  desert,'  who  is 
to  my  mind,  all  things  considered,  the  most  intractable  brute 
in  creation.  Oiu:  little  caravan  consisted  of  four  camels,  and 
their  riders,  were  Mohammed  Erkab,  a  trusty  himter  of  the 
Amarah  tribe,  two  Arab  boys,  who  shared  a  camel  between  them, 
and  a  fuzzy-wigged  Hadendowa,  who  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  being  an  accomplished  camel-thief.  The  sun  was  already  well 
above  the  Bed  Sea  horizon  as  we  sallied  forth  by  the  northern 
gate  and  took  the  track  which  follows  the  coast-line  a  few  miles 
from  the  shore.  Half  an  hour  from  the  start  my  camel  stumbled 
over  a  narrow  line  of  rails,  and  lo!  we  were  crossing  all  that 
remains  of  the  abortive  Suakin -Berber  railway  of  which  we  once 
heard  so  much.  *  Gladstone's  Folly '  some  Suakin  Tory  has 
christened  it.  Hard  by  was  a  well,  and  as  this  was  the  only  water 
we  should  come  across  for  two  days,  we  halted  to  replenish  our 
wat^r-skins  and  let  the  camels  drink  their  fill.  The  only  other 
wrflg  in  this  direption  ^re  thpse  of  Handoub,  which  are  in  th§ 
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hands  of  the  enemy.  Leaving  the  well,  we  jolted  on  for  over  an 
hour,  till  I  ached  in  every  bone  and  joint,  and  began  to  wish  my 
steed  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea,  By  the  way,  I  wonder  the 
*  Liver  Brigade,'  who  take  equestrian  exercise  every  morning  in 
Hyde  Park,  do  not  transform  themselves  into  a  Camel  Corps.  The 
effect  would  be  as  striking' as  the  cure  would  be  certain  and 
instantaneous.  A  welcome  excuse  for  a  halt  was  afforded  by  our 
arriving  at  a  village  consisting  of  seven  tiny  camel-hair  tents,  of 
which  Mohammed,  not  without  a  touch  of  pride,  assured  me  he 
was  head  sheikh.  At  the  door  of  one  of  the  tents  a  fond  father 
was  engaged  in  shaving  his  son's  head  with  a  fearful  curved 
instrument  like  a  bill-hook,  while  the  mother  occupied  herself 
otherwise  on  the  poll  of  another  of  her  offspring.  A  dusky  bare- 
footed lady,  who  wore  an  engaging  smile,  and  a  ring  in  her  nose, 
was  introduced  to  me  as  Mrs.  Mohammed  Erkab.  She  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  quiverful  of  chubby-cheeked  children,  and  enter- 
tained me  handsomely  with  dhurra  bread  and  a  big  mug  of 
camel's  milk. 

Near  the  village  we  had  met  three  of  Achmed  Mahmoud's 
dervishes — wild-looking  fellows  enough,  covered  with  scars,  and 
armed  with  entire  Soudan  panoply  of  sword  and  shield  and  two 
spears,  one  light  for  throwing^  the  other  stouter  and  longer  for 
hand-to-hand  combat.  I  questioned  Mohammed  closely  as  to 
what  they  were  doing.  He  said  they  were  there  to  collect  tolls 
for  Achmed  from  the  Arabs,  and  to  keep  him  informed  as  to  what 
was  going  on,  particularly  as  to  whether  any  foreigners  passed  up 
country.  He  added,  however,  that  these  men  were  friends  of  his, 
and  would  not  tell  of  our  having  been  seen.  He  also  said  by  way  of 
comforting  me,  that  if  even  taken  prisoner  I  should  not  be  killed, 
but  merely  deported  to  Khartoum,  there  to  turn  Mussulman,  and 
share  captivity  with  Slatin  Bey  and  the  other  political  prisoners 
in  the  Mahdist  capital ;  nor  did  he  appear  to  regard  this  as  a 
contingency  which  I  need  contemplate  otherwise  than  with  perfect 
equanimity. 

From  the  village  we  struck  inland  in  the  direction  of  Handoub, 
and  from  this  point  we  did  not  come  across  a  single  human  habi- 
tation, and  only  an  occasional  Arab  journeying  to  Suakin.  We 
crossed  the  dry  bed  of  the  Khor  Handoub,  which  runs  down  from 
the  mountains  at  the  back  of  the  village.  These  khors,  or  water- 
courses, are  dry  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  but  in  the 
rainy  season  become  rushing  torrents.  In  years  to  come,  let  us. 
hope,  when  the  country  is  opened  up  and  freed  from  the  bane  of 
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Mahdifit  misrule,  the  Arabs  will  be  taught  the  art  of  storing  the 
water,  and  so  protecting  themselves  against  the  famines  to  which 
they  are  now  periodically  subject.  Beyond  the  khor  the  vegeta- 
tion grew  sparser  and  sparser,  until  we  found  ourselves  in  a  semi- 
desert  region,  where  hardly  any  rain  had  fallen  for  three  years. 
From  the  monotonous  expanse  of  scrub-covered  plain  tall  columns 
of  sand  whirled  upwards  in  spiral  eddies,  till  their  tall  shafts 
dissipated  aloft,  and  blurred  the  azure  of  the  sky  with  a  yellowish 
haze.  Animal  life,  however,  was  everywhere  visible.  Vultures  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes  hovered  persistently  round  us,  as  though  antici- 
pating the  picking  of  our  bones.  Coveys  of  sand-grouse  rose 
whistling  under  the  camels'  feet,  while  skywards  the  raucous  notes 
of  innumerable  cranes,  winging  their  way  to  the  north,  told  of 
approaching  summer  heat.  I  had  one  or  two  long  shots  at  ariel ; 
but  they  were  very  wild,  and  I  could  make  but  indiflFerent  practice 
with  the  Martini  carbine  I  had  borrowed  of  a  friend  in  Suakin. 
As  the  sun  grew  hotter  we  saw  some  beautiful  eCFects  of  mirage — 
large  lakes  with  wooded  islets  seemingly  reflected  in  the  water — . 
an  altogether  perfect  illusion.  Hunting  is  useless  during  the 
noonday  heat,  as  the  ariel  go  to  sleep ;  so  atone  o'clock  we  sought 
the  friendly  shade  of  a  solitary  thorn-bush,  and  after  ja  frugal  and 
truly  Arabian  lunch  of  bread  and  dates  and  camel's  milk  we 
enjoyed  an  hour's  nap. 

Continuing  our  way  northwards,  we  saw  nothing  but  a  few 
gazelle,  so  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles  from  Suakin  we 
turned  towards  the  sea.  Just  as  the  sun  was  going  down  we 
came  across  a  herd  of  ariel  on  a  bank  of  sand,  the  evening  glow 
lighting  up  their  yellow  hides  and  white  rumps  with  a  singularly 
pretty  effect.  I  had  a  very  easy  shot,  but  missed,  and  returned 
disgusted  to  my  Arabs,  who  were  making  ready  for  our  open-air 
bivouac  for  the  night  under  a  bush.  A  fire  was  Ut,  and  we 
supped  off  cold  meat,  bread,  and  cocoa.  The  camels  were  let 
loose  to  browse  on  anything  they  could  find,  though  I  think  an 
ostrich  would  have  turned  up  his  nose  at  the  fare  which  Nature 
provided  them  with.  Luckily,  camels  aren't  particular,  so  I  made 
mine  a  handsome  present  of  a  couple  of  sardine  tins  and  an 
empty  soda-water  bottle  by  way  of  hora  (Toeuvre  for  his  supper. 
He  seemed  offended,  however,  and  rejected  them  with  a  haughty 
curl  of  his  long  upper  lip,  though  I  will  lay  odds  he  didn't  find 
anything  else  half  as  digestible.  It's  annoying  in  any  case  to  be 
sneered  at  by  a  camel,  especially  when  one  means  to  be  civil  to  him. 

After  supper,  when  the  Arabs  had  repeated  al  amghrehy  or 
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the  evening  prayer,  with  the  accompanying  prostrations,  we  pre- 
pared to  turn  in*  We  slept  surrounded  by  a  formidable  armament 
of  guns,  rifles,  swords,  spears,  daggers,  and  a  revolver,  which 
caused  me  much  more  anxiety  than  the  hardmi,  or  thieves, 
whose  attacks  they  were  intended  to  repel.  These  hardmi  are 
said  to  be  very  daring  and  adroit,  and  during  times  of  distress  it 
behoves  travellers  in  the  desert  to  keep  good  watch.  Nothing, 
however,  disturbed  our  slumbers,  except  an  impudent  jackal  who 
tried  to  steal  a  hare  I  had  shot  the  day  before.  There  is  some- 
thing peculiarly  weird  about  these  bivouacs  in  the  wilds :  the 
gleam  of  the  moonbeams  on  the  surrounding  waste,  sharply  cut 
by  the  dark  shadows  of  the  mountains;  the  solitude,  and  the 
silence  broken  only  by  the  jackal's  cry,  and  the  screech  of  the 
night-hawk — all  combine  to  make  an  impression  upon  one,  which 
is  heightened  when  you  are  in  the  midst  of  people  who  are 
notoriously  animated  by  no  friendly  feelings  towards  the  infidel 
foreigner. 

We  rose  betimes  next  morning  so  as  to  come  across  the  ariel 
while  they  were  feeding.  Towards  noon  we  sighted  a  herd  two 
or  three  miles  from  Handoub,  and,  dismounting  from  the  camel, 
my  hunter  and  I  commenced  the  stalk.  The  hunter  guided  the 
camel  with  great  skill,  screening  himself  behind  its  fore-legs  from 
the  gaze  of  the  antelope,  whilst  I  followed  as  best  I  could  behind, 
tumbling  over  8t(jnes  and  scratching  my  legs  in  the  thorn-bushes 
in  my  endeavours  to  keep  in  the  exact  position  behind  the  camel's 
hind  legs  prescribed  by  Mohammed.  To  the  ariel  we  must  have 
presented  the  appearance  of  one  of  those  Drury  Lane  pantomime 
quadrupeds  which  have  human  beings  for  fore  and  hind  legs ;  and 
a  few  years  earlier  they  would  have  treated  the  strange-looking 
monster  with  the  contempt  it  deserved,  and  allowed  us  to  approach 
within  easy  range.  Of  late,  however,  the  Arabs  have  taken  to 
hunting  them  more  frequently  in  this  peculiar  fashion,  and  bitter 
experience  has  made  them  much  more  wary.  On  the  present 
occasion,  when  we  had  got  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  they 
made  oflF  at  a  sharp  trot,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  let 
fly  at  once.  By  some  happy  chance  the  first  shot  bowled  over  the 
leader  of  the  herd,  which  caused  the  others  to  stand  still,  imcertain 
which  way  to  go,  thus  giving  me  time  to  fire  twice.  Three  ariel 
bit  the  dust ;  but  as  I  am  almost  positive  that  the  second  shot 
missed,  two  must  have  fallen  at  the  last  discharge.  The  Arabs, 
who  had  been  getting  somewhat  disgusted  with  my  bad  shooting 
the  day  before,  were  wild  with  delight,  and  set  to  work  with  a  will 
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to  gralloch  our  quarry.  This  operation  took  them  nearly  an  hour, 
and  I  began  to  grow  rather  impatient.  The  stalk  had  taken  us 
closer  to  Handoub  than  was  perhaps  altogether  prudent,  and  I 
must  confess  to  scanning  the  country  in  the  direction  of  the  rebel 
stronghold  with  some  anxiety  until  we  were  well  under  way  in  the 
direction  of  Suakin,  with  the  ariel  slung  over  the  camels'  backs. 
None  of  Achmed  Mahmoud's  legionaries  putting  in  an  appearance, 
we  arrived  without  mishap  at  the  town  soon  after  six  o'clock. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  Suakin,  in  springtime  at  least, 
is  not  half  such  a  bad  place  as  it  is  made  out.  In  days  to  come, 
when  the  hill-country  once  more  becomes  accessible,  and  the 
Suakinee  has  his  country  house  on  the  slopes  of  the  Jebel  Arko« 
weet,  near  Sinkat,  even  the  summer  will  be  tolerable.  My  expe- 
rience of  the  place  accords  with  those  of  the  majority  of  European 
residents,  and  also  of  the  soldiers  quartered  out  there.  As  regards 
the  latter,  the  cheerful  energetic  body  of  officers  I  found  there, 
varying  military  routine  with  cricket,  lawn-tennis,  polo,  and  other 
sports,  are  very  different  from  the  gloomy  picture  which  the 
imaginations  of  English  people  draw  of  them  at  home.  To  their 
kindness  and  hospitality,  and  to  those  of  the  officers  and  men  of 
H.M.S.  Laiidraily  I  am  indebted  for  many  pleasant  days  and 
jovial  evenings.  Nor  must  the  blameless  Ethiopians  who  accom- 
panied me  on  my  expeditions  be  passed  over  without  a  word  of 
acknowledgment  for  their  services.  And  now,  my  time  having 
drawn  to  its  close,  I  embarked  on  board  the  Khedival  post-boat 
Zagazlg,  en  route  for  the  North  again.  The  leave-takings  on  the 
crowded  deck  of  the  steamer  were  as  numerous  as  they  were 
affecting,  and  soon  we  were  once  more  tumbling  about  in  the  Eed 
Sea  waves,  and  Suakin  faded  from  view,  and  the  crests  of  the 
Soudan  mountains  sank  behind  the  western  horizon. 

HCGH  E.  M.  Stutheld. 
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A   Song  in   the  Night. 

SING,  oh  sing,  for  the  night  is  dark,  and  the  dawning  tarries 
long, 
And  the  woe  of  the  land  of  shadowing  wings  is  stilled  by  the 

sound  of  song. 
There  is  never  a  light  on  the  land  to-night,  there  is  never  a  star 

in  the  sky, 
Only  the  glance  of  the  lightning's  lance  and  the  white  waves 
leaping  high. 

*  Where  winter's  royal  robe  of  snows 

And  knightly  corselet  gleam, 
Lie  hid  the  fragrance  of  the  rose. 
The  music  of  the  stream, 

*  Waiting  until  the  days  shall  bring, 

From  out  the  golden  south, 
The  fairy  Prince  to  find  the  Spring, 
And  kiss  her  on  the  mouth. 

^  He  comes,  although  he  tarries  long ; 

And  then,  my  heart,  ah  then 
The  stream  shall  sing  the  hills  among. 

The  rose  shall  bloom  again.' 

Sing,  oh  sing,  for  the  words  are  sweet  and  the  night  is  full  of 

fear, 
The   nameless    terror  that   flies  abroad  in  the  darkness  draws 

anear ; 
The  pale  sea  cries  to  the  murky  skies,  and  the  sword  of  a  song 

alone 
Can  sever  the  spell  that  the  powers  of  hell  o'er  the  tortured  earth 

have  thrown. 

*  By  her  fairy  lover  kissed, 

She  from  happy  dreams  shall  waken. 
When  the  shining  silver  mist 

Winds  of  dawn  to  gold  have  shaken^ 
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*  When  Bhe  wakes  across  the  hills 

Swift  shall  dart  the  happy  swallow, 
And  the  golden  dafiFodils 

Dance  in  every  misty  hollow. 

*  When  the  glory  of  her  eyes 

Meets  his  eyes  that  shine  above  her, 
Music  clear  and  glad  shall  rise 
Sweet  from  lawn  and  leafy  cover. 

^  Far  through  an  enchanted  land, 

Where  the  winds  with  song  are  laden, 

They  shall  wander,  hand  in  hand, 
Happy  youth  and  happy  maiden. 

*  Westward,  ever  westward  drawn, 

Birds  and  blossoms  with  them  bringing. 
They  shall  follow  with  the  dawn 

Till  they  hear  the  sea's  wild  singing.' 

Soft  sighs  the  breeze,  and  stars  in  the  east  grow  pale. 
Shines  far  on  the  seas  a  boat  with  a  silver  sail, 
Silver  buds  on  the  trees  and  a  silver  song  in  the  vale. 

*  Away,  away,  by  creek  and  bay. 

Their  fairy  bark  they  steer. 
One  long  delight,  by  day  and  night. 

Through  all  the  golden  year. 
The  sea-birds  swing  on  tireless  wing. 

The  waves,  with  rhythmic  beat. 
For  evermore  along  the  shore 

Their  world-old  song  repeat. 
And  borne  on  winds  afar. 

The  silver  echoes  fill 
The  vault  of  heaven  from  star  to  star. 

The  earth  from  hill  to  hill.' 

Sing,  oh  sing,  for  the  night  is  past,  the  sun  shines  over  the  sea. 
And  the  heart,  of  the  world  is  a  song  of  love  and  hope  for  the 

days  to  be ; 
The  terror  that  flies  through  the  midnight  skies  and  the  powers 

of  the  dark  are  gone ; 
Till  the  music  fills  the  echoing  hills,  heart  of  my  heart  sing  on  I  ' 

D.   J.   EOBERTSON. 
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The  Accursed  Bell 


<T^ATHER ! ' 

IJ     *\VeU,  chick!    What  is  it?' 

*  Where  do  the  voices  really  come  from,  father — the  voices  you 
put  in  your  bells  ?  ' 

The  questioner,  eager,  impatient,  imperious,  was  a  yellow- 
haired  child  of  six ;  her  blue  eyes  seemed  to  have  caught  their 
colour  from  the  corn-flowers  of  her  native  harvest-fields,  and  the 
steppe-wind  of  Valdai  had  kissed  her  dimpled  cheeks  till  they 
blushed  rose-red. 

That  she  was  queen  of  the  little  realm  in  which  she  lived  no 
one  who  saw  her  could  doubt,  and  broad-chested  Ivan  Petrovitch, 
to  whom  her  questions  were  addressed,  was  her  father,  and,  ex  officio^ 
most  humble  of  her  slaves. 

The  room  in  which  the  two  were  at  tea  was  unusually  mag- 
nificent for  Valdai,  which  is  even  now  but  a  provincial  townlet  a 
day's  journey  from  Moscow,  and  not  touched  by  the  line  of  rail- 
way yet ;  while,  in  the  days  of  which  I  am  writing,  Nicholas  the 
Tzar  and  his  ruler  were  still  in  the  womb  of  futurity,  and  the 
Petersburg-Moscow  line  unlaid.  Still,  Valdai  had  and  has  its 
fame,  not  only  as  the  centre  of  the  fairest  province  of  central 
Russia,  but  as  the  cradle  of  the  bells.  Every  bell  which  rings 
across  the  snow  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Behring  Sea  still  is,  or 
claims  to  be,  a  native  of  Valdai.  From  the  sledge's  yuga  and  the 
cathedral-tower  alike,  the  sweet  bells  of  Valdai  chime  tunefully, 
ring  solemnly,  peal  victoriously,  or  call  to  arms.  Valdai  is  the  home 
of  the  bells,  and  Ivan  Petrovitch  was  the  master  bell-founder  of 
Valdai ;  so,  then,  it  was  little  wonder  if  the  floor  of  his  room  was  of 
polished  parquetry,  his  samovar  of  brilliantly-burnished  brass,  and 
the  rich  carpets  which  adorned  his  walls  perfect  specimens  of  the 
highest  art  of  Teheran  and  Tabriz.  No  wonder,  either,  that  little 
Vera  was  interested  in  bells. 

Ivan  Petrovitch  stroked  his  big  brown  beard,  and  looked  re- 
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flectively  at  his  long  leathern  boots.  He  was  puzzled ;  this  little 
fairy  of  his,  with  the  wide-open,  thoughtful  eyes,  had  often  puzzled 
him  since  he  had  come  to  know  her  well. 

*  The  voices  of  the  bells,  Vera  ?  Why,  silly  one,  it  is  only  the 
big  clapper  which  strikes  their  sides,  and  then  they  ring  out  deep 
and  full,  or  shrill  and  sweet,  according  to  what  the  sides  of  the  bell 
are  made  of,' 

*  No,  no,  father  !  Why  W(yfii  you  tell  me  ?  I  know  what  you 
call  the  bell's  tongue,  but  that  is  not  what "  speaks  "  to  me.  Nurse 
says  that  the  fairies  live  in  it,  and  tell  it  what  to  say.  Nurse  says 
that  Vanka,  when  he  used  to  drive  over  the  snow  near  Moscow,  saw 
the  little  wood-spirits  come  out  of  his  sledge-bells,  and  dance  beside 
the  troiha  in  the  snowdrift,  until  they  vanished  away  among  the 
white  birch-trees ;  but  then  she  says  Vanka  may  have  been  dreaming 
— and  he  is  very  sleepy-headed,'  concluded  Vera,  thoughtfully. 

*  Well,  Vera,'  said  her  father,  drawing  the  child  towards  him, 
*  perhaps  nurse  is  nearly  right.  I  often  think  the  bells  mean 
more  than  the  men  who  ring  them.  But  I  don't  put  voices  into 
them,  child.  You  know  the  big  Czar  bell,  in  the  great  city  ? 
Well,  I  think  the  reason  that  it  is  so  sad  is  that  all  the  sighs 
of  the  weary  town  below  flutter  up  and  roost  in  it,  and  the  poor 
tired  prayers  rest  in  it  on  their  way  to  God,  and  the  good  bell 
helps  them,  and ' 

*  Father,  do  you  think  that  my  prayers  for  the  little  mother, 
who  went  away  last  spring,  ever  rest  there  ? '  asked  Vera. 

A  mist  came  over  Ivan's  blue  eyes,  as  he  lifted  the  pretty 
questioner  into  his  arms,  and  his  voice,  issuing  from  his  great 
brown  beard,  had  an  odd,  muflfled  sound  in  it. 

*  Yes,  sweetheart,  perhaps  so,'  he  answered ;  *  but  be  sure  she 
hears  all  you  say  to  her.  By-and-by  we  will  have  a  bell  of  our 
own,  Vera,  sweeter  than  any  that  rings  for  my  Lord  Novgorod  or 
the  Tzar,  to  carry  our  messages  to  the  little  mother.' 

*Is  that  what  you  are  making  at  the  foundry  all  day  and  all 
night,  father  ?  Is  that  what  you  want  to  put  my  silver  cross  into  ? ' 
persisted  the  child. 

*Yes,  Vera,  your  cross,  and  anything  you  love  best;  and  your 
father  is  putting  into  it  all  the  skill  he  has  gained  in  close  on 
thirty  years — all  that  the  wealth  won  by  a  life  of  success  can 
purchase,  all  that  brain  and  heart  can  devise ; '  and,  rising,  Ivan 
put  the  child  down,  and  paced  up  and  down  the  long  room,  think* 
ing  and  talking  to  himself. 

*  Yes,  yes,'  he  muttered,  •  your  bell,  Macha,  may  not  have  the 
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voice  of  angels,  but  it  shall  be  strong  as  human  passion,  tender  as 
human  love,  and  pleading  as  man*s  remorse  may  make  it.' 

By-and-by  he  turned  again  to  the  child.  ^  Go  now  to  nurse. 
Vera,'  he  said ;  *  father  must  go  down  to  the  foundry ' — and, 
donning  his  fur  cap  and  shouba,  he  left  the  room. 

*Nauka,'  said  the  child  to  her  nurse  a  few  minutes  later, 
*why  does  father  always  cry  when  I  talk  about  the  little  mother, 
and  why  w(m!i  he  tell  me  where  she  has  gone  to,  and  where  the 
bells  get  their  voices  from  ? ' 

But  the  old  nurse  sat  nibbling  at  her  sunflower  seeds,  and 
made  no  answer.     She  was  not  good  at  guessing  conundrums. 

*  How  I  put  the  voice  into  the  bells.  Vera  ? '  muttered  Ivan 
Petrovitch,  as  the  crisp  snow  crunched  under  his  feet  on  the  way 
to  the  foundry.  *  Yes,  yes,  that  secret  many  have  striven  after ; 
and,  by  heaven,  there  are  older  heads  than  yours  would  almost  sell 
themselves  to  obtain  it !  That  secret  means  wealth  and  fame, 
Vera,  wealth  and  fame ! ' — and  yet,  as  he  said  it,  he  sighed.  And 
what  was  this  plaintive  southern  Bussian  air,  to  which  his  steps 
unconsciously  kept  time  as  he  approached  the  precincts  of  his 
factory  ? — 

Ye  rippling  waves  of  golden  corn  !  full  ears, 

And  reapers  singing  merry  'mid  the  grain, 
Be  still  I  nor  move  these  heavy  eyes  to  tears ; 

What  once  brought  joy,  now  brings  me  only  pain. 

Whilst  she  still  lived,  sweet  soul,  now  shrined  in  heav'n, 

Labour  was  sweet — alas  I  'tis  bitter  now ; 
Wealth  worthless  if  to  her  it  is  not  given — 

Then  rest,  ye  reapers ;  labourers,  leave  the  plough. 

Ah  me  !  there  is  no  light  upon  the  sheaves, 

The  music  of  the  summer  breeze  has  fled; 
In  summer's  place  are  winter,  and  dead  leaves — 

Why  shmdd  I  labour  still,  while  love  lies  dead  1 

There  was  a  sigh  in  every  note  of  it,  and  a  sob  in  every  line- 
In  spite  of  their  sweetness,  most  of  the  Russian  songs  seem  to  well 
up  from  broken  hearts,  and  as  he  hummed  this  one  the  determi- 
nation and  energy  died  out  of  Ivan's  face,  just  as  the  last  sunlight 
of  the  short  winter  day  died  out  of  the  sky,  leaving  everything 
drear  and   desolate,  the  great  black   pine  forests  standing  out 
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stark  and  cruel  against  the  steely  light  of  a  gloaming  which  has 
neither  softness  nor  shadows. 

Unfortunately,  Ivan's  thoughts  were  in  harmony  with  the 
landscape.  Though  not  fifty  yet,  and  though  he  was  successful 
beyond  many  of  his  peers,  Ivan  felt  that  he  had  seen  the  last  of 
his  day's  sunshine,  and  that  the  grey  shadows  of  a  wintry  evening 
were  dready  closing  round  his  own  life. 

Six  years  ago  he  had  been  a  cheery,  imperious,  good  fellow. 
Success,  and  the  brutal  manners  of  his  race  and  age,  had  made 
him  hot-tempered,  self-willed,  and  intolerant  to  his  inferiors  and 
subordinates ;  but  even  they  had  accounted  him  a  kind  master, 
rough,  but  ready  to  forgive — as  ready  with  his  roubles  as  he  waa 
with  his  whip  :  and  the  world  thought  that  Macha,  old  Guriev's 
daughter,  was  a  lucky  lass  indeed  when  she  and  Ivan  were  wed. 
For  six  years  the  town  had  held  firmly  to  this  opinion,  seeing  Ivan 
still  her  slave,  loyal  beyond  the  custom  of  his  country.  When 
Macha's  sledge  sent  the  snow-wreaths  flying,  her  troiha  of  horses 
was  the  finest  in  the  province,  her  furs  (constantly  renewed)  were 
beyond  price,  and  the  gold  and  jewels  which  she  wore  would 
have  bought  up  any  household  in  Valdai. 

Alas  !  the  world  was  wrong,  as  it  generally  is.  The  jewels  were 
too  heavy  for  little,  fair-haired  Macha,  at  the  price  she  paid  for 
them,  and  day  by  day  the  thin  arms  and  hands  grew  less  capable 
of  bearing  the  weight. 

Ivan  had  married  beneath  him,  as  they  say.  She  was  but  the 
daughter  of  a  peasant,  unknown  out  of  the  village  of  Luteika  where 
he  was  bom,  and  having  neither  gold  nor  influence  to  give  to 
help  his  daughter  or  her  spouse. 

Other  men  in  Ivan's  position  would  long  ere  now  have  worn 
half-a-dozen  Orders,  and  stood  high  among  the  personages  of 
his  day  for  the  work  he  had  done ;  but  Ivan  had  not  got  even 
the  lowest  of  all  Eussian  orders  ;  and  when  the  wine  was  in,  and 
his  temper  out,  he  would  quarrel  with  his  poor  child-wife  over 
trifles,  work  himself  into  a  fury  beyond  control,  until  his  bitter 
tongue  had  told  her  that,  had  he  been  but  wise  enough  to  marry 
any  but  a  peasant's  daughter,  his  labour  would  not  have  been 
wasted  and  his  merit  unrewarded.  And  she  believed  him,  and 
blamed  herself.  In  her  eyes  he  was  a  hero  still,  and  instead  of 
hating  him  for  the  dastardly  cruelty  of  his  bitter  tongue,  she  loved 
him  because  he  was  not  more  cruel  still,  and  daily  reproached  her- 
self for  the  weakness  which  had  led  her  to  tie  herself — her  use- 
less, worthless  self — like  a  log,  round  the  neck  of  the  man  whom  she 
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loved,  and  who,  in  spite  of  her  faults,  was  such  a  loyal,  loving 
mate  to  her ! 

*Her  faults!  How  the  devils  must  have  laughed,'  Ivan 
thought,  when  she  talked  of  hi»  virtues  and  Acr  faults  ! — her  little 
untidinesses,  her  childish  follies  (she  was  hardly  a  grown  woman 
when  she  died),  and  his  furious  gusts  of  passion,  and  that  want  of 
generosity  which  made  him  use  words  which  hurt  worse  than  a 
whip,  to  the  girl  he  loved* 

And  so  in  time  he  killed  his  own  sunshine.  She  never 
was  strong  enough  or  coarse  enough  for  this  everyday  world 
of  ours,  and  never  knew  that  any  of  the  trouble  was  Ivan's  faulty 
or  that  Ivan  was  unkind,  but  just,  without  a  murmur,  faded  out  of 
his  life,  and  when  she  met  Death  was  almost  glad  that  ^  dear  Ivan 
would  have  a  better  chance  now.'  And  to-day  he  knew  what  he 
had  done,  and  saw  the  trivial  faults  of  the  sweet  little  wife  as 
they  were,  balanced  them  against  the  immeasurable  purity  and 
tenderness  of  her  love  for  him,  and,  bowing  his  head  between  his 
hands,  cried  aloud  to  God  and  her  for  pardon  for  his  sins.  If  it 
could  have  been,  he  would  have  given  all  his  fame  and  all  his 
wealth  to  call  her  back,  if  it  were  but  to  vex  him  again  for  one 
short  hour.  As  it  was,  all  his  skill  was  lavished  on  this  bell  which 
he  was  founding,  all  his  love  upon  the  child  which  she  had  left. 

A  sudden  hail  roused  him  from  his  reverie  to  the  world  he  lived  in. 

*  Hi,  Ivan  Petrovitch  !     Ivan  Petrovitch,  hi ! ' 

Ivan  lifted  his  head,  and  looked  across  the  quiet  street  to  where, 
in  the  doorway  of  an  open  inn,  the  man  stood  who  accosted  him. 

*  Your  health,  Ivan  Petrovitch,  brother-in-law  of  mine  !  Are 
you  too  proud  to  drink  a  glass  of  vodka  with  a  poor  relation  ?  ' 

The  fellow  was  an  ordinary-looking  moujik,  in  long  leathern 
boots  and  a  sheepskin  jacket,  girt  in  at  the  waist  by  a  gaudily- 
coloured  sash ;  he  was  thoroughly  Eussian  in  his  features  and 
dress,  and  good-tempered  drunkenness — for  that  Stepan  was 
drunk,  reeling  drunk,  there  could  be  no  doubt.  In  the  low  room 
opening  on  the  street  were  a  dozen  more  such  as  he,  sitting  at 
little  tables,  drinking  neat  spirits,  and  eating  pickled  cucumbers 
or  smoking  cigarettes. 

*  I  would  rather  you  cared  for  your  own  health  than  drank  to 
mine,  Stepan,'  replied  Ivan,  coldly,  trying  to  pass  on. 

*  See,  brothers,'  retorted  the  drunkard,  *  how  my  rich  relation 
cares  for  my  health ;  and  yet  he  let  our  little  Macha,  blue-eyed 
little  Macha,  die ! ' 

If  a  whip  had  caught  Ivan  across  the  face,  it  would  not  have 
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brought  the  blood  to  the  surface  with  such  a  rush  as  did  Stepan's 
drunken  words.  As  the  bell-founder  laid  his  hand  on  his  brother- 
in-law's  collar,  the  crowd  slunk  back,  fearful  lest  they  should  sufiier 
from  the  furious  passion  which  shook  the  strong  man's  frame, 

*  Stepan,  you  hog  ! '  he  hissed;  *  if  you  must  wallow  in  the 
mire,  have  your  will.  If  you  won't  work,  die  in  your  own  way 
and  your  own  time ;  but  if  I  hear  you  trail  Aer  name  across  your 
tavern-floor  again,  by  Heaven,  I'll  kill  you ! '  For  a  moment  he 
gripped  his  enemy,  and  looked  him  in  the  eyes,  and  then,  letting 
go  his  hold,  turned,  and  strode  away,  with  a  white,  weary  look  in 
the  face,  whence  all  the  angry  blood  had  ebbed  again. 

As  his  brother-in-law  let  him  go,  the  drunken  Stepan  almost 
fell,  but,  recovering  himself,  sat  down  in  a  heap  at  one  of  the  tables, 
and  called  for  more  vodka. 

The  departure  of  the  angry  Croesus  restored  the  courage  of  the 
other  loafers,  and  Stepan  was  soon  the  centre  of  a  sympathising 
crowd. 

^  He  is  a  hard  man,  your  brother-in-law,'  said  one,  ^  and  loves 
neither  God  nor  good  liquor.  For  my  part,  I  never  trust  a  man 
who  cannot  take  his  glass  with  the  rest.' 

*  Take  his  glass  with  the  rest ! '  retorted  another ;  *  Ivan  Petro- 
vitch  takes  his  vodka  as  kindly  as  Stepan,  but  not  in  public. 
What  do  they  say,  mates,  about  "  an  angel  abroad  and  a  devil  at 
home"?' 

*  Kill  me,  will  he  ? '  muttered  Stepan.  *  Ay,  ay,  kill  me,  as 
you  did  my  little  sister.  No,  no,  batioushka  (little  father),  "  a 
horse  has /our  legs,  but  even  he  stumbles  sometimes,"  and  you 
— weU,  no  matter,'  and,  still  muttering,  Stepan  paid  his  shot  and 
staggered  out  across  the  snow.  In  the  distance,  at  the  end  of  the 
long,  straggling  street  which  constituted  the  village  of  Valdai,  a 
group  of  buildings  could  be  seen  surrounded  by  a  fierce  red  halo, 
which  lit  the  snow  for  acres  all  round ;  and  down  the  line  of  light 
which  led  to  them,  Stepan  could  see  a  strong  figure  striding  on. 
There  was  no  stagger  in  that  stride — it  was  the  walk  of  the  strong, 
successful  man,  and  Stepan  cursed  his  brother-in-law  for  his  wealth, 
and  for  his  virtues,  and  for  those  furnaces  which,  ^  so  A^  said,' 
brought  him  both.  In  another  second  the  strong  man's  figure 
had  passed  into  the  foundry,  and  the  drunkard,  staggering  along 
the  snowy  street,  was  the  only  living  thing  in  sight  to  disturb  the 
great  stillness  of  the  winter  night. 

For  hundreds  of  miles  the  steppes  rolled  away  upon  either  side, 
sheeted  with  snow,  and  li^  by  the  pale,  steady  moonlight.    The 
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lake  stretched  its  arms  of  ice  round  the  island,  its  monastery  and 
its  pine  woods,  and  only  time  seemed  to  move  and  God  to  watch. 

The  church  of  Valdai  was  full  of  worshippers,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere in  it  heavy  with  incense,  the  thin  wreaths  of  scented  smoke 
curling  up  from  the  silver  censers  which  the  gorgeous  priests  swung 
before  the  altar.  Now  and  again  the  deep  voices  of  choir  or  con- 
gregation swelled  up  in  some  sonorous  Amen,  men's  voices  taking 
the  place  of  the  organ,  which  is  unknown  in  Bussian  places  of 
worship.  Ivan  Petrovitch  and  his  little  Vera  were  among  the  crowd 
of  *  true  believers,'  and  none  bent  the  knee  more  reverently  or 
sung  the  solemn  antiphons  more  earnestly  than  Ivan.  Music 
was  a  passion  with  him,  and  in  the  magnificence  of  the  church 
interior  and  the  storm  of  glorious  sound  his  soul  seemed  lift^ 
up,  and  he  fdi  religion,  instead  of  acting  it  only. 

By-and-by  a  figure  edged  its  way  through  the  crowd,  and 
touched  Ivan  on  the  shoulder,  to  call  his  attention  to  a  lighted 
taper,  which  he  was  required  to  pass  through  the  throng  to  its 
place  before  the  shrine  of  St.  Sergius. 

All  through  the  service  these  little  offerings  kept  passing  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  Ivan  had  done  his  share  in  forwarding  his 
neighbours'  gifts  to  their  patron  saints  without  taking  any  heed 
of  those  who  demanded  his  aid ;  but  the  touch  of  this  last  man 
roused  him.  By  some  instinct,  which  we  all  possess,  he  recognised 
the  touch  of  an  enemy,  and,  turning,  he  came  face  to  face  with  his 
brother-in-law.  Unlike  his  fellows  in  the  village,  Stepan  avoided 
the  churches  as  much  as  he  frequented  the  taverns,  nor,  unless 
drunk,  did  he  ever  force  himself  upon  Ivan's  notice.  But  for  once 
he  was  in  church  and  sober,  and  though  surprised  for  a  moment 
out  of  his  self-control,  Ivan  Petrovitch  did  his  bidding,  and  the 
candle  was  duly  passed  from  hand  to  hand  until  it  reached  its 
place  before  the  great  glittering  picture  of  the  Saint.  For  the 
rest  of  that  service  Ivan's  thoughts  wandered  sadly,  and  in  spite 
of  himself  recurred  again  and  again  to  his  brother-in-law.  In  a 
Bussian  church  there  are  no  high-backed  pews  to  doze  in — there 
are,  in  fact,  no  pews  at  all.  If  you  do  not  kneel,  you  must  stand ; 
and  Ivan,  standing,  with  his  eyes  and  thoughts  wandering  from 
the  present  to  the  past,  suddenly  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  figure 
which  riveted  his  attention.  By  one  of  the  church  pillars  lay 
rather  than  kneeled  a  peasant  woman,  her  head  bowed  upon  the 
pavement,  and  her  whole  figure  shaken  by  the  vehemence  of  her 
sobs  and  prayers.     Something  in  the  pose  of  the  head,  in  the  turn 
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of  the  shapely  shoulders,  touched  the  bell-founder,  and  reminded 
him  of  the  wife  he  had  lost,  and  his  whole  heart  softened,  even  to 
Stepan. 

As  the  deep- voiced  choir  chanted  out  *  the  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  us,'  he  gave  in,  and,  turning,  left  the  church.  Outside  he 
paced  up  and  down  for  awhile  until  the  others  came  out.  Amongst 
them  was  Stepan,  and,  unlike  his  wont,  he  hesitated  as  he  passed 
Ivan.    This  was  the  latter's  chance. 

*  God  be  with  you,  Stepan ! '  he  said,  advancing,  and  holding  out 
his  hand.     *  How  fares  it  with  you  ? ' 

*  Poorly  brother,  poorly,'  replied  the  other;  *  the  children  have 
not  even  a  crust  of  black  bread.' 

*  But  surely  the  good  earth  gave  you  a  plentiful  harvest, 
brother-in-law  ? ' 

*  Ay,  ay,  the  soil  gave,  but  the  dram-shop  took  it  away  ;  the 
Jew  has  the  roubles,  and  the  children  starve,'  growled  Stepan. 

*  But  why  ? '  Ivan  began. 

*  But  why  go  to  the  dram-shop  ? '  broke  in  the  drunkard,  savagely. 
*  As  well  ask  the  madman  why  he  is  mad,  the  poor  man  why  he  is 
poor.  Why  ?  because  I  can't  help  it,  and  I  want  to  forget.  You 
never  want  to  forget,  I  suppose,'  sneered  Stepan. 

The  rich  man  winced;  but  the  voices  of  the  singers  were  still 
in  his  ears,  and,  though  his  brows  contracted,  he  cleared  away  the 
frown  with  a  mighty  eflfort,  and  replied,  gently :  *  Well,  it  is  a  sad 
life  without  a  good  home,  no  doubt ;  but,  Stepan,  if  you  had  a 
chance,  would  you  work  ?' 

*  Work ! '  reiJied  the  latter;  *  who  would  not  rather  work  than 
starve?  But  who  would  give  work  to  such  as  I  am?  "God  loves 
labour,"  they  say.  Perhaps  He  does,  but  man  will  not  give  even 
that  to  a  drunkard.' 

*  Wrong,  brother ;  He  will,  and  through  me  He  oflfers  it  to  you 
to-day.  If  you  will  come,  there  are  good  wages  and  regular  work 
in  my  foundry  for  you  from  to-morrow.  One  of  my  men,  Vassily 
(you  knew  him),  died  last  week,  and  you  may  have  his  place.  Will 
you  take  it  ?  ' 

*God  reward  you,  little  father!'  cried  Stepan,  catching  his 
brother-in-law's  hand  in  his,  and  raising  it  to  his  lips.  *  You  have 
saved  my  life.     St.  Sergius  has  not  forgotten  my  candle.' 

After  a  little  more  talk,  the  two  separated,  and  went  their  own 
ways,  the  rich  man  warm  with  the  sense  of  a  virtuous  action  done 
against  the  grain,  and  the  poor  man — ^what  of  the  poor  man  ? 

For  awhile  he  stoo<J  looking  after  his  patron  witl^  the  old,  servile 
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smile  still  upon  his  face.  As  a  bend  in  the  road  hid  Ivan  from 
his  view,  the  smile  fiEided  out,  and  he  stood  watching  the  gronps  of 
neighbours  who  passed  him.  They  had  all  seen  Ivan  Petrovitch 
talking  to  the  outcast  of  his  wife's  family,  had  even  caught  a  few 
scraps  of  his  loud-voiced  conversation,  and  were  singing  that  good 
man's  praises  and  the  beauty  of  forgiveness.  And  all  this  Stepan 
guessed,  and  his  eyes  began  to  glitter  with  an  evil  light.  By-and- 
by  he  burst  out  into  a  low,  savage  laugh,  which  shaped  itself 
at  last  into  words.  ^  So,'  he  said,  '  my  trap  caught  him,  caught 
my  Pharisee,  and  Stepan,  poor  drunken  Stepan,  is  to  have  work  at 
the  foundry,  and  live  on  the  crumbs  from  the  rich  man's  table. 
You  fool,  Ivan  Petrovitch!  you  fool ! '  he  hissed,  and  shook  his  fist 
fiercely  in  the  direction  of  Ivan's  house;  and  then,  turning, 
slouched  off  to  the  dram-shop  of  his  principal  creditor,  Adolphe, 
the  German  Jew. 

*  Can  he  mean  to  play  me  false  ?  Can  he  mean  to  ? ' 
Over  and  over  again  Ivan  Petrovitch  muttered  the  words  to 
himself,  as  he  paced  to  and  fro  over  his  parqueted  floor,  stopping 
now  and  again  to  look  out  of  the  window  towards  the  great 
chimneys  of  his  factories,  round  which  a  red  halo  spread  over  the 
quiet  snow-scene.  Twice  in  the  last  ten  days  something  had 
occurred  down  at  the  foundry  which  had  almost  made  him  repent 
of  his  clemency  to  Stepan.  Little  things  had  gone  wrong  about 
the  bell,  and  though  his  new  workman  had  each  time  managed 
to  clear  himself  with  glib  excuses,  an  impression  of  distrust  and 
unrest  now  held  possession  of  the  master's  breast.  It  had  taken 
so  long  to  make  the  preparations,  and  he  had  spent  such  endless 
care  and  toil  in  all  the  preliminaries  for  the  founding  of  this  his 
greatest  work,  and  yet  such  a  very  little  thing  at  the  last  moment 
might  mar  it  all!  The  great  mass  of  molten  iron,  which  he 
meant  to  mould  into  a  monument  to  his  wife's  memory  and  God's 
glory,  was  slowly  simmering,  growing  ready  for  the  supreme 
moment  when  he  would  let  it  out — a  stream  of  crimson,  liquid 
metal — into  the  mould  which  was  to  shape  it  into  the  queen  of 
all  bells  that  ever  rang.  Guns  which  had  belched  forth  death- 
knells  on  Bussia's  battle-fields,  beggars'  coins  thrown  into  the 
cauldron  with  a  prayer  to  poverty's  patron  saint,  little  Vera's 
silver  cross,  were  all  blended  in  that  red  mass,  waiting  the  master's 
word  to  rush  forth  and  shape  itself  into  a  tongue  which  should 
herald  man's  joy  and  man's  sorrow  to  the  listening  skies  through 
centuries  yet  to  come* 
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The  skill  of  a  lifetime,  the  beggar's  mite,  man's  love,  and 
the  peasant's  unreasoning  faith,  had  all  lent  their  aid  to  Ivan's  bell, 
and  the  thought  that  a  drunkard's  carelessness  or  a  false  friend's 
treachery  might  ruin  all  was  preying  on  the  bell-founder's  mind. 

And  for  the  last  vigil  before  the  great  event,  Stepan,  his 
brother-in-law,  was  in  charge  of  the  foundry. 

If  the  melted  iron  should  be  allowed  to  escape  before  the 
right  moment  came,  the  bell  might  as  well  have  been  founded  by 
any  tinker  in  Valdai.  There  would  be  no  music  in  the  metal,  no 
fame  for  the  founder. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  wintry  night — for  there  is  but  little 
evening  in  a  Bussian  winter — and  the  last  act  in  the  making  of 
the  bell  was  not  to  take  place  until  near  midnight ;  but  Ivan  could 
not  rest  away  from  his  treasure  any  longer.  He  was  absurdly 
excited  and  nervous,  he  told  himself,  but  he  could  not  resist  his 
impulses,  so,  donning  his  great  fur  coat  and  cap,  he  turned  to  the 
little  daughter,  and  said :  *  Good  night.  Vera ;  I'm  going  down  to 
the  foundry.  We  shall  finish  mother's  bell  to-night,  and  we'll 
have  a  long  game  to-morrow,  my  child.' 

Vera  stopped  playing,  and  turned  her  innocent  face  to  him 
for  a  kiss.  •  What,  going  so  soon,  father  ?  Mayn't  I  come  and 
see  you  make  the  bell  ?    It's  not  bedtime  yet.' 

*  No,  no,  little  one ;  you  shall  see  the  bell  when  it  is  made, 
and  hear  it  when  it  swings  high  up  in  Moscow,'  replied  her  father. 

*  Ah !  you  don't  want  Vera  to  know  how  you  put  the  voice  in 
it.  But  Vera  wWL  know  some  day,  father,'  replied  the  child,  with 
a  pretty  pout. 

Ivan  laughed,  and  went  out,  and  for  a  time  Vera  stood  at  the 
window,  lost  in  a  child's  reverie,  staring  wistfully  at  the  red  glow, 
towards  which  her  father's  tall  form  strode  across  the  steppe. 

For  a  moment  the  founder  stood,  his  hand  upon  the  latch, 
looking  back  towards  the  home  he  had  left.  Heaven  only  knows 
what  his  thoughts  were  then,  or  whether  any  half-articulate  voice 
within  warned  him  of  the  Bubicon  he  was  crossing.  In  another 
moment  he  swung  the  door  open,  a  flood  of  light  rushed  out,  and 
then  the  door  closed,  and  all  was  dark  again.  A  few  minutes 
later  the  stars  may  have  seen  a  childish  form,  wrapped  in  soft 
furs,  push  the  door  open,  and  glide  in  like  a  shadow — or,  perhaps,  it 
was  only  a  shadow,  and  the  watching  stars  were  wrong.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  hours  crept  silently  on,  and  towards  midnight  the 
foundry-bell  rang,  and  the  workers  came  in  to  assist  at  the  last 
act  in  the  founding  of  Ivan's  bell.    3ut  the  work  was  done,  and 
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their  help  was  not  Deeded.  The  cock  of  the  great  vat  that  held 
the  metal  had  been  turned,  and  the  iron  had  run  down  into  the 
mould,  and  covered  the  great  shell  which  had  been  fashioned  for 
its  reception.  Ivan  Petrovitch,  strangely  quiet  and  still  for  one 
of  his  fiery  temper,  scarcely  cursed  them  for  a  set  of  drunken 
dolts  in  not  being  on  the  spot  in  time,  and  seemed  utterly  careless 
as  to  the  bell  itself.  A  few  instructions  and  orders  he  gave  as  a 
matter  of  routine,  and  then  turned  to  go,  leaving  the  men  open- 
mouthed  with  wonder,  without  ofiering  any  explanation  of  what 
had  happened.  Just  as  he  was  leaving,  a  thought  appeared  to 
strike  him. 

*  Say,  Peter  Gregorevitch,'  he  said  to  his  foreman,  *  where  is 
that  drunken  beast,  Stepan  ?  He  should  have  been  here  to  watch 
to-night.' 

*  He  came  at  six,  little  father,'  the  man  replied.  *  Some  of 
the  men  saw  him,  and  he  was  not  very  drunk.' 

Some  of  the  others  assented,  and  Ivan,  looking  from  one  to 
the  other,  muttered :  *  No  matter,  the  bell  is  ruined.  Someone 
has  let  the  metal  off  before  its  time.  I  sup{>ose  that  hog  has 
done  it,  and  is  hiding  now  that  he  has  done  the  mischief;  and 
then,  with  compressed  lips  and  a  white,  drawn  face,  the  master 
left  the  works. 

If  any  one  had  watched  him  as  he  made  his  way  home,  they 
would  hardly  have  guessed  that  the  figure  plodding  wearily  across 
the  snow,  with  bent  head  and  heavy  feet,  was  the  same  strong, 
masterful  man  who  had  swung  open  the  foundry-door  some  four 
hours  earlier  that  night.  As  he  entered  his  room,  for  once  he 
passed  the  little  lamp  which  swung  before  his  holy  picture 
without  crossing  himself  and  without  a  prayer.  Though  he 
lingered  for  a  moment  at  his  child's  door,  he  did  not  open  it  for 
one  last  good-night  glance  at  the  sweet  sleeping  face  within,  but, 
turning  away  with  a  shudder,  set  himself  to  cleanse  his  clothes 
from  the  snow  and  mud  with  which  they  were  soiled.  And  for 
one  who  had  but  passed  from  his  house  to  the  foundry,  Ivan's 
clothes  were  strangely  bemired  that  night.  For  an  hour  or 
two  he  paced  up  and  down  his  room,  and  then  blew  out  the 
lights,  and  sat  down.  When  the  grey  morning  light  came,  Ivan 
Petrovitch  was  still  sitting  in  the  same  place,  his  face  greyer  than 
the  dawn,  colder  and  more  chill  than  the  February  snow.  One 
would  have  said  that  the  ruin  of  his  bell  had  broken  his  heart. 

The  next  morning  there  was  a  stir  in  Valdai.    All  the  little 
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world  had  heard  that  the  great  work  had  miscarried,  and  it  was 
widely  whispered  that  there  had  been  foul  play,  and  that  Stepan 
had  been  the  traitor.  Though  there  were  not  wanting  some  who 
rubbed  their  hands  in  secret  over  the  thought  that  their  too- suc- 
cessful neighbour  had  failed,  most  of  the  villagers  expressed, 
openly  at  least,  sincere  sorrow  for  the  master-founder.  And  then 
men  began  to  ask  where  the  culprit  was.  Had  any  one  seen 
Stepan  ?  One  or  two  had  seen  him  at  the  gin-shop  the  night 
before,  and  one  man  spoke  to  having  seen  him  go  from  the  inn  to 
his  work.  On  being  closely  questioned,  he  admitted  that  he  and 
Stepan  had  been  making  a  night  of  it,  and  that  when  they  parted 
the  missing  man  had  found  some  difficulty  in  steering  a  straight 
course  for  the  foundry.  *  The  skim-milk,'  he  said,  *  had  got  into  his 
boots.'  Beyond  that  he  could  tell  them  nothing  ;  and  after  a  time 
the  inquiry  might  have  ceased  for  the  day,  but  that  at  this  point  a 
lad  joined  the  little  crowd  carrying  a  peasant's  fur  cap  in  his  hand. 

*  See  here,  brothers,'  he  said,  *  what  St.  Anthony  helped  me  to 
find  by  the  lake  this  morning.    It  is  a  good  cap,  is  it  not  ? ' 

One  of  the  men  took  it,  and  looked  at  it  carelessly.  *  Some 
fool  with  more  copecks  than  brains  has  thrown  it  away.  It  is  a 
good  cap  still,'  he  said,  turning  it  about. 

*Let  me  look,'  said  the  man  who  had  spoken  to  his  drinking- 
bout  with  Stepan  the  night  before  ;  and  then,  after  a  moment's  in- 
spection, he  turned  to  the  group,  and  said,  in  a  frightened  voice : 
*  It  is  Stepan's  cap ;  he  is  drowned ! ' 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence  in  the  group,  and  then  an 
older  man  than  the  rest  said :  *  No,  that  can  hardly  be  at  the  lake, 
for  a  waggon-load  of  com  could  not  break  the  ice  there  now.  But 
come,  boy,  show  us  where  you  found  it.' 

By  this  time  the  crowd  had  grown,  and  the  elder  of  the  village, 
with  most  of  the  little  local  officials,  were  on  the  spot. 

The  lad  took  them  straight  enough  to  where  he  had  found  the 
sheepskin  cap — a  spot  by  the  edge  of  the  lake  where  the  shores 
come  up  to  some  garden  fences  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town ;  and 
in  the  snow  his  tracks  were  plainly  visible.  But  there  were  no 
tracks  of  the  man  to  whom  the  cap  had  belonged,  for  since  mid- 
night a  heavy  fall  of  snow  had  come  down,  and  spread  a  fresh 
sheet  over  all  the  earth  for  new  chronicles  of  men's  goings  and 
comings  to  be  written  upon. 

As  the  men  stood  looking,  and  wondering  what  to  do  next,  Ivan 
Petrovitch  joined  them,  and  the  crowd  made  way  for  him,  as  of 
right.    When  the  story  of  the  finding  of  the  cap  had  been  told. 
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he  showed  but  little  interest  in  it,  beyond  asking  if  there  were 
any  blood-stains  on  it. 

<  Blood-stains !  Ivan  Petrovitch,  no  one  in  Valdai  would  have 
murdered  Stepan.    Thieves  don't  rob  beggars,'  said  one  fellow. 

*  True,'  repUed  Ivan,  •  but  the  wolves  have  been  close  in  of  late.' 

This  was  a  new  idea  to  the  company,  and  with  the  bell-founder'd 
assistance  they  sought  until  dusk  began  to  fall  for  some  trace  of  the 
missing  man — a  torn  coat  or  some  scraps  of  clothing ;  they  knew 
well  that  those  starving  vagabonds  of  the  steppe  would  have  left 
nothing  else  if  the  drunkard  had  indeed  become  their  prey. 

But  they  sought  in  vain ;  there  was  no  sign  save  the  cap  by 
the  lake's  edge,  and  with  the  great  pine  forests  all  round,  and  no 
tracks  to  guide  them,  it  soon  became  evident  that  further  search 
was  useless. 

Stepan  had  gone  drunk  to  his  work,  had  turned  the  cock,  and 
let  the  metal  rush  out  before  its  time ;  drunkenness,  and  fear  for 
the  consequences  of  his  act,  had  made  him  leave  the  foundry,  and 
wander  out  into  the  night ;  the  cold  had  sent  the  spirit  to  his  head, 
and  then  the  wolves  had  got  him,  or  else  he  was  lying  frozen 
somewhere  among  those  gloomy  pine  woods,  where  no  one  would 
find  him  until  the  spring  thaw  cleared  away  the  winter  snows. 
And,  after  all,  what  did  it  matter?  He  was  a  useless,  drunken  sot. 
He  owed  the  dram-selling  German  some  few  copecks ;  so  he  re- 
gretted him,  though  he  only  expressed  his  regret  in  evil-sounding 
German  curses.  Stepan  had  spoiled  the  bell  which  should  have 
been  the  pride  of  Valdai — that,  after  all,  was  the  most  important 
thing  with  regard  to  him. 

Thus  it  was  that  Stei)an  passed  out  of  the  village  records,  and 
was  forgotten.  Only  a  grey  shadow  rested  always  on  his  brother-in- 
law's  life,  stilling  the  boisterous  laugh  and  freezing  the  cheery  smile ; 
and  only  the  pines  whispered  to  themselves  at  night  of  another 
secret  of  the  human  things  which  dwelt  amongst  them.  And  per- 
haps the  stars  and  the  night  winds  had  knowledge  of  a  drunkard's 
mocking  laugh,  of  a  strong  man's  angry  curse,  and  of  a  dull  thud 
which  appalled  the  shrinking  shadows  in  the  foundry  one  winter's 
night,  and  was  followed  by  a  great  stillness  which  seemed  to  haunt 
it  still. 

Days  lagged  by,  and,  in  spite  of  the  founder's  apathy,  work  went 
on  almost  as  usual.  The  bell  had  been  given  to  a  great  church  in 
Mother  Moscow,  and  was  to  be  hung  ready  for  the  Easter  festival. 
After  it  has  been  cast,  the  bell  is  left  fo^  many  days  to  cool,  ^nd 
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obe  by  one  these  days  glided  on,  until  the  time  came  to  break  the 
outer  shelly  and  show  it  to  the  world.  The  way  in  which  these 
great  bells  are  built  is  somewhat  in  this  wise.  First  of  all,  a 
rough  pyramid  is  made,  about  the  size  of  the  interior  of  the  bell, 
of  bricks,  and  wood-work,  and  such  like.  This,  again,  is  covered 
with  a  thick  plaster  of  some  mixture  of  clay,  on  which  the  interior 
of  the  bell  is  moulded.  Outside  this  is  made  another  shell  of 
similar  material,  and  between  the  two  is  the  space  into  which  the 
molten  metal  has  to  run.  When  the  bell  has  been  cast,  and  the 
metal  has  grown  solid  and  cold,  the  outer  crust  is  broken  and 
taken  away,  and  the  bell  is  revealed,  the  metal  bearing  on  it  the 
impress  of  the  mould  which  has  been  destroyed.  Though  no  man 
hoped,  and,  least  of  all,  its  maker,  that  Ivan's  achievement  could  be 
aught  but  a  failure,  which  would  only  bring  discredit  upon  the  town, 
all  took  some  interest  in  this  unveiling  of  the  great  work;  and  on 
the  day  fixed  for  the  breaking  of  the  mould  there  was  a  large  crowd 
of  Ivan*s  friends  and  of  the  idle  public  in  and  around  the  foundry. 
Little  Vera  felt  all  a  child's  sorrow  at  the  breaking  of  the  fine 
mould,  itself  a  work  of  art,  with  its  inscriptions  and  designs 
standing  out  in  bold  relief.  This  feeling,  however,  soon  gave 
place  to  delight  as,  one  after  another,  pieces  of  the  hard-baked 
earth  fell  away,  and  the  beautiful,  bronze-like  metal  of  the  new- 
bom  bell  was  revealed  to  her  wondering  eyes. 

At  last  it  stood  there,  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  quite  a  long  way 
round  for  such  a  tiny  child  to  compass.  Not  a  match  for  the  Tzar 
Kolokol,  the  king  of  bells,  of  course,  for  that  is  twenty-six  feet 
high  and  sixty-seven  feet  in  girth,  and  weighs,  moreover,  some  two 
hundred  tons ;  but  a  great  bell  for  all  that,  big  enough  to  hold  and 
to  give  out  as  much  music  as  bell-metal  is  capable  of,  and  a 
worthy  monument  of  a  man's  skill  and  a  woman's  love.  And,  after 
all,  it  was  no  failure.  There  was  not  a  flaw  in  it,  and  when  struck 
it  rang  true  and  pure  in  tone  as  harp  or  organ,  with  a  deep,  sad  note, 
which  brought  tears  to  Vera's  eyes,  and  made  the  master  blench 
strangely,  as  if  a  voice  had  spoken  to  him  from  the  dead.  For  a 
moment  he  seemed  as  if  he  would  have  fallen,  and  covered  his  eyes 
with  his  hands,  whilst  a  great  trembling  shook  his  strong  frame 
from  head  to  foot.  Then  he  uncovered  his  face,  and  spoke  roughly 
to  the  men  : — 

*  It  is  enough  1  Let  the  bell  be  I '  he  said,  and  the  crowd,  look- 
ing on,  murmured  that  Ivan  Petrovitch  was  growing  mad — the  work 
and  the  disappointment,  and  now  this  unlooked-for  success,  had 
turned  the  strong  man's  brain.     While  the  crowd  still  whispered. 
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little  Vera  had  crept  nearer  to  her  father,  and  laid  her  small  hands 
on  his,  and  the  people  standing  round  heard  her  thin,  childish  treble 
saying : — 

*  Father,  was  that  Stepan's  voice  ? — poor  Stepan  !  he  must  be  so 
tired  now ;  no  wonder  he  is  sad.' 

Ivan  Petrovitch  stood  like  a  man  of  stone,  the  great  beads  of 
cold  dew  gathering  on  his  brow. 

^  Be  still,  child,  with  your  follies  1 '  he  whispered ;  and  yet  his 
voice,  which  grated  harshly,  and  came  with  an  efiFort,  could  be  heard 
plainly  in  every  comer  of  the  foundry,     *  Be  still,  I  say  I ' 

*  But,  father,  mayn't  he  come  out  now,'  urged  Vera ;  *  you  are 
not  going  to  keep  Stepan  in  the  bell  always  ?  ' 

'  Child,  have  done  with  this  nonsense  ! '  cried  her  father ;  *  who 
put  such  mad  dreams  into  your  head  ? ' 

*  They  are  not  dreams,'  persisted  the  child,  in  blind  ignorance 
of  the  man's  pain  and  of  the  deed  which  she  was  doing ;  *  and 
Nauka  told  me  nothing.  You  would  not  tell  your  little  Veritchka 
how  you  put  the  voices  into  the  great  bells,  so  she  found  out  for 
herself.  The  last  night  you  went  down  to  the  foundry,  she  crept 
down,  crept  down  so  quietly  behind  you,  and  saw  you  when  you  put 
poor  Uncle  Stepan  into  the  bell ' 

*  What !     My  God,  child,  wliaX  are  you  saying  ?  '  gasped  Ivan, 

*  Oh,  father ! '  sobbed  the  child,  frightened  at  her  father's  tone  ; 
•  you  aren't  angry  with  your  little  Vera ;  but  poor  Stepan  looked  so 
white  when  he  was  asleep,  and  the  great  red  mouth,  where  the 
flames  are,  so  fierce ' 

But  before  her  innocent  tongue  had  told  its  tale  the  father 
she  loved  reeled  as  a  great  ship  reels  when  the  sudden  squall 
strikesit — reeled  twice,  heavily,  and  then  fell  crashing  to  the  ground, 
while  the  long-pent-up  feeling  of  the  crowd  broke  out  in  one  great, 
inarticulate  gasp  of  horror  and  surprise. 

For  a  space  of  many  moments  no  one  moved,  and  then  some 
white-faced  woman  led  the  frightened,  weeping  child  away,  and  the 
men,  half-pitying,  half-loathing,  lifted  their  former  master,  and 
carried  him  forth  from  the  scene  of  his  life's  success  and  of  his 
life's  crime. 

Of  course,  it  might  be  only  the  idle  play  of  a  mere  child's 
fancy ;  but  she  spoke  like  one  who  utters  the  truth,  the  more  so 
that  she  used  the  words  in  utter  ignorance  of  their  import. 
And  then  the  man's  bearing — that  terribly  drawn,  white  face, 
those  phantom-seeing  eyes,  and  the  last  headlong  fall — if  they 
did  not  stamp  the  tale  as  true,  what  did  they  mean  ? 
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An  ill-rumour  spreads  fast  and  grows  apace.  Before  Ivan  Petro- 
viteh  had  come  back  from  the  blessed  swoon  which  had  blotted 
out  for  awhile  all  sin  and  sorrow  from  his  mind,  the  men  of  his 
village  had  found  a  hundred  trifles,  insignificant  in  themselves, 
but,  taken   together,  forming  a  chain  of  corroborative  evidence 
strong  enough  to  hang  twenty  men. 

*  If,'  they  said,  *  Ivan  was  innocent,  why  this  appearance  of 
guilt  ?  why  that  short  and  scanty  search  for  his  brother-in-law  ?  why, 
too,  that  question  about  the  blood  upon  the  cap  ? '  Ivan  Petrovitch, 
they  said,  had  come  down  early  that   night  to   the  factory,  and 
found  the  red  metal  rushing  out  before  its  time,  and  the  watcher 
gone.     Why  had  he  not  rung  the  great  bell,  and  summoned 
assistance,  or  at  least  made  inquiries  for  the  missing  man  at  once  ? 
And  in  the  confusion  which  reigned  after  that  day's  strange  events 
the   foundry  was   overrun   by  scores   of  inquisitive   visitors,  who 
peered  about  and  pryed  into  comers  all  the  more  interesting  to 
them  because  they  had  hitherto  been  forbidden  ground. 

One  of  these,  turning  over  a  heap  of  rough  odds  and  ends  of 
metal,  after  a  while  drew   out  a   small,  long-handled  hammer, 
such   as   founders   use  to   tap  and  try  the    soundness   of  their 
metal. 

For  a  few  minutes  he  balanced  it  idly  in  his  hand,  poisiiig  it, 
and  trying  its  weight.      Suddenly  his  eyes  became  riveted  on  one 
part  of  it,  and  then,  uttering  a  cry,  he  dropped  it,  as  if  the  handle 
had  burnt  him.    As  the  others  drew  near  him,  he  raised  it  again, 
holding  it  now  jealously,  like  one  who  has  made  a  discovery,  and 
will  not  be  robbed  of  his  reward. 

*  See,  brothers  ! '  he  said,  *  he  had  hidden  it  among  those  old 
irons.     It  is  the  very  hammer  that  he  killed  him  with  ;  there  is 
his  blood,  and  his  hair  is  clinging  to  it  still.' 

And,  in  very  truth,  the  red  rust  on  the  hammer's  head  might 
be  the  rust  of  blood ;  while,  beyond  doubt,  still  clinging  to  the 
metal  were  a  few  strands  of  such  fair  hair  as   had  once   been 
matted  over  drunken  Stepan's  brow. 

•  •••••• 

When  the  next  day  dawned  there  was  no  need  of  further 
search  or  inquiry.  The  strong  man's  will  had  failed  on  the  day 
he  sinned,  and  he  had  only  kept  silence  so  long  because  no  man 
questioned  him.  When  he  woke  from  his  swoon,  he  confessed  all 
freely,  and  felt  that  a  load  was  lifted  from  him  when  he  knew  that 
the  whole  world  shared  his  miserable  secret.  It  was  a  simple 
story.     The  old  sin  had  prevailed  again.     Through  his  very  good 
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deeds  the  devil  had  found  means  to  trip  him,  and  throw  him  i^  the 
moment  of  his  success.  Ivan  had  gone  down  to  the  foundry,  his 
head  full  of  high  hope,  and  his  heart  with  thoughts  of  her  for 
whose  memory  he  was  working.  Standing  in  the  doorway  of  his 
foundry,  he  had  glanced  back  towards  home,  and  the  regrets  for  the 
past  had  been  less  bitter,  and  the  future  more  bright  than  for 
many  a  day  in  the  past. 

With  the  oflfering  of  the  bell  a  new  experience  was  to  begin 
for  him.  Its  voice  should  not  only  pray  for  his  past,  but  call  him 
to  a  better  and  purer  life  in  the  future.  So  thinking,  he  had 
swung  wide  the  door,  and  his  eyes  had  fallen  on  the  hissing  metal, 
on  the  tide  of  which  his  hopes  seemed  wrecked,  and  on  the  face 
of  the  drunken  devil  who  had  wrecked  them.  With  a  jeering 
laugh,  Stepan  had  taunted  him  with  his  failure,  with  his  trust  in 
him,  and  with  his  dead  wife's  name.  Before  Ivan  had  time  to 
think,  the  weapon  seemed  to  come  into  his  hand,  there  was  one 
furious  blow,  and  then  at  his  feet  there  lay  a  limp,  dead  thing, 
which  should  be  a  log  round  his  neck  for  ever,  to  drown  him 
in  the  waters  of  eternity. 

As  he  stood  looking  at  his  work  in  a  stony  stupor  of  horror, 
the  door  must  have  been  pushed  open,  and  the  child  come  in. 
After  a  while,  instinct  stirred  him  to  hide  the  traces  of  his 
work.  Hardly  knowing  what  he  did,  he  had  dragged  his  victim 
to  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  and  pushed  him  in.  The  fierce 
heat  did  the  rest,  and  a  little  heap  of  white  ashes  was,  before 
morning,  all  that  remained  of  Stepan  and  his  treachery. 

The  rest  the  world  knew ;  and  now  he  lay  at  his  great  house, 
waiting  for  those  who  should  lead  him  away,  and  decide  what  the 
world  would  do  with  what  was  left  to  him  of  life.  He  made  no 
attempt  at  escape,  no  eflFort  at  defence ;  and  when  the  men  came, 
Ivan  Petrovitch  turned  his  back  on  sweet  Valdai,  on  its  holy  lake 
and  solemn  pine  woods,  on  the  home  he  loved,  and  the  child 
through  whose  innocent  lips  he  had  been  condemned,  and  followed 
his  guards  to  Moscow.  The  year's  winter  was  passing  away — ^his 
was  but  beginning.  The  snows  were  leaving  the  forests  and  the 
steppes— they  were  gathering  thickly  on  his  head  and  beard. 

Spring  was  at  hand  in  Central  Russia.  The  long  snows  and 
frosts  of  winter  had  gone,  and  the  steppes  were  bare  again — bare 
in  all  their  monotonous  ugliness.  The  flower-time,  with  its  many 
coloured  blossoms  and  waves  of  long,  rippling,  sweet-scented 
grass,  had  not  come  yet.     The  acacia-trees  in  the  streets  of  Valdai 
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had  not  even  so  much  as  a  little  green  bud  upon  them,  and  the 
birches  were  swaying,  leafless  and  sad,  in  the  wind.  The  sky  was 
dark  and  hard ;  and  over  all  a  fierce  wind  swept  perpetually,  glad, 
in  its  own  wild  way,  at  the  thousands  of  miles  of  unbroken  wilder- 
ness over  which  it  could  rage  unchecked.  But  the  wind,  like 
all  God's  creations,  was  doing  a  good  work  in  its  own  fashion. 
Little  by  little  the  sodden  stretches  of  moorland  were  drying,  and 
the  impassable  ways  were  becoming  passable  once  more.  It  was 
for  this  that  thousands  of  the  saddest  hearts  in  all  sad  Muscovy 
were  waiting — ^waiting  until  a  road  was  open,  over  leagues  upon 
leagues  of  the  most  dreary  country  on  God's  earth,  to  the  most 
hideous  lot  in  all  man's  category  of  misfortunes.  When  the 
north-east  wind  had  done  its  work,  the  convicts  were  to  begin 
their  march  of  two  thousand  miles  to  Siberia.  Amongst  these, 
in  a  foul  den  of  which  his  numbed  senses  took  but  little  heed, 
was  Ivan,  the  bell-founder,  surrounded  by  scores  of  wretches  sen- 
tenced, like  himself,  to  lifelong  exile  in  Kara,  for  crimes  of  murder 
instigated  by  the  most  paltry  motives  of  greed  or  drunken  anger. 
In  all  the  crowd  of  convicts  there  was  not,  probably,  more  than 
one  who  had  ever  known  a  much  brighter  lot  than  that  which  he 
endured  at  this  moment,  and  but  few  who  felt  that  the  life  they 
were  leaving  was  worth  regret.  Eussia  does  not  hang  her  crimi- 
nals. That  is  to  be  merciful.  That  is  but  to  pass  them,  through 
the  gate  of  death,  into  the  hands  of  a  Judge  who  can  divide  the 
sorely  tempted  and  the  penitent  from  the  brute  beast  who  sins 
and  suffers  not.  Instead,  she  sends  them  together  to  live  out 
their  sentences  in  a  hell  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  in  which 
there  is  no  hope  but  death — ^and  death  itself  seems  as  slow  in 
coming  and  as  merciless  as  Bussian  justice. 

There  are  wild  legends  of  escape  from  Siberian  exile,  but  the 
convicts  hardly  dream  of  it.  Not  that  their  guardians  are  so 
vigilant  and  alert — far  from  it.  To  slip  from  them  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night  would  be  no  diflScult  matter ;  but  the  country  itself 
is  the  prison-house.  On  one  side  is  the  endless  steppe-land, 
stretching  away  to  the  far  frontiers  of  China ;  on  the  other,  that 
night  of  pine  forests  which  covers  the  earth  until  the  bitter  frost 
stops  further  growth  of  tree  or  herb  :  and  he  who  should  wander 
further  must  come  out  on  the  frozen  marshes  by  the  edge  of  tlie 
Arctic  Sea,  on  the  unfinished  fringe,  as  it  were,  of  the  world. 
Even  those  who  escape  are  fain  to  go  back  or  starve. 

Besides  Ivan,  another  guest  had  been  brought  from  Valdai  to 
Moscow — ^the  great  bell  Macha.  The  bell  had  been  given  to  one 
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of  the  churches,  and  the  State  had  no  intention  of  relinquishing 
its  property,  however  deeply  it  was  dyed  with  sorrow  and  weighted 
with  crime.  The  bell  was  a  good  bell,  and  worth  many  thousand 
roubles,  and  its  notes  were  sweet  as  a  skylark's  and  strong  as  the 
voice  of  the  sea.  What  did  Moscow  reck  of  its  maker  ?  Does 
the  world  care  that  the  most  beautiful  of  men's  words  are  wrung 
from  human  hearts  and  brains  by  heart-break  or  poverty  ?  On 
the  contrary,  this  is  in  accord  with  all  Nature.  Even  a  harp's 
chords  must  be  strained  almost  to  breaking  before  they  wiU  make 
music. 

And  so  the  bell  came  in  triumph  to  Moscow,  was  consecrated 
by  priests  in  joyous  vestments,  with  all  the  grand  ceremonial  of 
the  Greek  Church,  and  hung  in  St.  Basil's  tower,  to  be  rung  for 
the  first  time  at  the  coming  Easter. 

And  when  Easter  came  at  last — that  period  of  the  Church's  joy 
and  earth's  first  awakening  to  spring  and  sunlight  and  the  long 
days  of  lazy  love-making,  all  Moscow  was  full  of  worshippers. 
Every  church  was  crowded  with  peasants  from  the  streets  and 
from  the  steppes,  and  for  once  even  Russia's  pleasure-loving 
nobles  woke  to  the  necessity  of  religion,  so  that  rich  uniforms  and 
brilliant  Orders  gleamed  amongst  the  sheepskins  of  the  poor. 

It  was  the  vigil  of  Easter-day,  and  Moscow,  the  heart  of  Bussia, 
lay  waiting  for  the  signal  to  rejoice.  A  darkly  bright  night  hung 
over  the  whole  town,  and  the  stars  shone  down  upon  the  Sparrow 
Hills,  over  which,  ere  long,  the  devoted  legions  of  Napoleon  should 
rush  to  a  carnival  of  fire,  death,  and  defeat. 

A  great  silence  reigned  everywhere.  The  white  houses  seemed 
mute  and  lifeless,  and  the  bells  beneath  the  green  cross-crowned 
domes  of  Moscow's  hundred  churches  were  dumb. 

The  churches  were  full,  but  the  streets  were  deserted,  save  for 
one  silent  train  of  men,  with  chains  upon  their  ankles,  and  on  their 
backs  that  fatal  square  of  yellow  cloth  which  marks  the  convicted 
criminal  in  Bussia.  The  train  of  convicts  was  drawn  up  in  the 
street  which  runs  by  St.  Basil's,  waiting  for  midnight  ere  they 
started  upon  their  tramp  across  half  a  world.  From  time  to  time 
one  of  the  Cossack  escort  pricked  along  the  line,  switching  his 
whip,  or  making  hi?  long  lance  glitter  in  the  starlight.  Now  and 
again  the  chains  of  some  unhappy  wretch  rang  together,  and 
startled  the  silence,  or  one  of  the  long  line  of  springless  carts 
which  were  to  follow  the  exiles,  and  carry  such  as  were  too  lame 
or  feeble  to  walk,  moved  in  its  place,  and  its  rough  wheels  and 
woodwork  groaned  like  a  man  in  agony. 
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Many  a  time  in  the  nights  to  come  some  Northern  town  would 
wake  at  those  groaning  wheels  and  ringing  gyves,  and  the  startled 
burgher  mutter  to  his  shivering  wife  :  *  There  go  some  of  this 
year's  twenty  thousand  colonists  for  the  North.'  For  the  convicts 
must  only  pass  through  the  towns  at  night,  lest  a  rescue  might  be 
attempted,  or  sympathy  excited  for  their  suflFerings,  Inside 
St.  Basil's  a  different  scene  was  being  enacted.  The  day's 
prayers  were  over,  and  the  dense  crowd  stood  hushed,  awed,  and 
waiting.  There  was  no  light  anywhere  throughout  the  vast  in- 
terior. Here  and  there  you  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  some  mighty 
pillar  or  a  dim  suggestion  of  the  great  arch  overhead.  You  could, 
if  you  listened,  hear  your  neighbour  breathing,  and  almost  the 
beating  of  your  own  heart.  But  that  was  all.  Minute  followed 
minute,  and  outside  the  hands  crept  slowly  over  the  face  of  the 
great  white  clock.  And  then,  at  last,  far  away  at  the  east  end  of 
the  church,  there  was  a  dim  gleam  of  the  faintest  light,  dimmer 
even  than  the  first  pale  herald  of  morning ;  and  through  all  that 
great  congregation  a  little  gasping  sigh  fluttered,  like  the  breeze 
that  comes  with  the  dawn,  and  with  the  light  came  the  first  faint 
whispers  of  a  music  unutterably  soft,  sweet,  and  lo:w.  So  faint 
was  the  light,  and  so  far  the  sound,  that  eyes  and  ears  were  strained 
to  their  utmost,  as  though  men  hardly  dared  to  trust  their  senses. 
But  though  the  light  was  faint,  it  grew  swiftly  stronger  and  stronger, 
and  the  sweet  singing  came  closer  and  closer,  as  though  legions  of 
angels  were  wheeling  down,  on  broad  wings,  from  the  far  skies 
above.  At  last  the  shadows  were  vanquished,  the  whole  cathedral 
was  flooded  with  light — light  which  blinded,  by  contrast  with  the 
darkness  which  it  had  dissipated,  which  flashed  back  from  golden 
pictures  and  gem-studded  images,  and  seemed  one  with  that  great 
wave  of  music  that  took  all  hearts  by  storm,  and  made  the  whole 
place  throb  and  rock  with  its  grand  acclaim — *  Christos  vos  Christ! ' 
and  every  voice  re-echoed,  •  Christos  vos  Christ ! '  (Christ  has  risen !) 
The  great  sacrifice  had  been  made — Death,  and  darkness,  and  the 
silence  of  sorrow  had  been  conquered ;  Christ  and  joy  reigned  for 
ever;  and,  regardless  of  rank  and  station,  men  and  women  embraced 
in  the  good  old  fashion,  women  sobbed  for  happiness,  and  the  world 
surged  out  of  the  churches  to  begin  another  year  of  riotous  living 
until  Lent  came  round  again.  Inside  the  church  of  St.  Basil  was 
light  and  love  and  music.  .  Outside,  the  distant  stars  shone  coldly 
in  dark,  cloudless  skies,  and  but  for  their  light  there  was  the  black- 
ness as  well  as  the  silence  of  the  grave.  The  straight  street 
stretched  away  to  the  steppe,  and  the  steppe  rolled  on  without  a 
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break  to  the  frozen  ocean.  Only  now  and  then  a  convict's  fetters 
clanged  together,  or  the  north-east  wind  sobbed  and  sighed  in  the 
dark  places  of  the  night. 

As  the  hour  of  midnight  struck,  the  Cossack  in  command  of 
the  convicts  gave  the  word  to  march,  his  satellites  galloped  along 
the  line,  the  gyves  raog,  and  the  nameless,  numbered  crowd  moved 
mechanically  north,  the  tumbrils  creaked  and  groaned,  and  the 
bell  of  Valdai  rang  out  its  virgin  peal.  Far  through  the  oceans  of 
the  air  the  great  circles  of  sound  seemed  to  spread,  ever  widening 
and  widening  until  they  broke  at  the  foot  of  the  Father's  throne, 
and  with  them  one  wild  human  cry,  *  My  God,  my  Grod,  have 
mercy ! '  For  a  single  moment  a  tall  form  in  the  convict's  dress 
turned  back,  its  white  face  raised  to  heaven,  the  fettered  hands 
upheld,  and  then,  before  the  furious  Cossack  could  urge  his  horse 
alongside,  the  miserable  creature  fell  heavily  to  earth. 

.  It  is  no  good,  rough  soldier  of  the  Czar,  to  shake  those  i>oor 
limbs,  useless  to  call  up  your  tumbril  from  the  rear ;  you  may 
leave  him  there  where  he  fell — he  will  never  see  Siberia. 

Mere  man's  work  can  make  no  atonement  to  God  for  man's 
sins,  but  He  hears  the  cry  of  the  broken-hearted,  and  *  judgment 
is  mine,  saith  the  Lord.' 

Ivan's  bell  had  taken  its  first  prayer  to  the  Father's  throne. 

C.  Phillipps-Wolley. 
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Oxford:  the  Upper  River. 


OXFORD,  like  Central  Africa,  has  a  strange  fascination  over  her 
sons.  Like  Central  Africa,  too,  she  offers  a  boundless  field 
to  observation  and  research.  A  many-sided  man  may  live  in 
Oxford  half-a-dozen  different  lives,  and  keep  them  all  distinct. 
The  average  man,  however,  is  not  many-sided,  and,  were  he  to 
be  asked  what  was  his  most  pleasant  recollection  of  Oxford  life, 
would  reply,  if  he  belonged  to  the  later  development,  *  footer,*  or 
*  socker,'  or  *  the  togger '  (names  he  would  trace  to  obsolete  deriva- 
tions), or,  if  he  were  a  wag,  *  the  proggins.'  One  can  imagine  the 
howl  of  contempt  which  would  greet  such  an  answer  as  <the 
upper  river,'  the  *  smug's '  river.  What  is  a  smug  ?  Men  belong- 
ing to  other  colleges  would  possibly  suggest  *  a man.'    But 

that  of  course  is  no  definition. 

The  difference  between  the  two  rivers  is  broadly  this:  the 
lower  river  is  a  training  course ;  it  flows  below  and  away  from  the 
town,  and  drains  it  of  boating  men  from  every  quarter.  Men  go 
on  the  lower  river  for  business  purposes,  and  not  to  look  about ; 
and  this  is  just  as  well,  for  a  long  way  below  beautiful  Iffley 
there  is  little  to  be  seen.  Even  spires  and  towers  have  dis- 
appeared, so  high  are  the  banks  on  either  side.  Nuneham  is 
very  pietty,  no  doubt,  but  with  a  prettiness  of  the  tea-tray  order — 
that  is  to  say,  nature  here  is  prim  and  over-aided.  Nimeham  is 
always  quite  tidy,  and  in  her  company  manners ;  she  requires  red 
parasols  and  bright  dresses,  and  without  them  she  is  incomplete. 

One  natural  feature  of  interest  there  is  indeed  at  Nuneham. 
This  is  a  pool  sacred  to  the  water-soldier.  Not  a  Boyal  Marine, 
dear  reader,  but  a  plant — Stratiotea  cUoidea — which  you  will 
not  find  growing  everywhere.  This  plant  resembles  in  general 
appearance  the  top  of  a  pineapple.  During  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  it  lives  Under  water,  burying  its  roots  in  the  mud.      But 
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under  a  summer  impulse  it  w^  ighs  if  s  anchors  one  by  one,  and, 
rising  to  the  surface,  courts  th?  sun.  And  now  it  sends  out 
many  suckers,  which  bear  young  plants  at  their  extremities  like 
the  young  plants  of  the  strawberry.  Each  of  these  gives  rise  to 
a  stalk,  from  the  middle  of  its  whorl  of  leaves,  which  in  due  time 
bears  a  fair  white  flower.  The  seed  is  ripened  under  wat«r,  for, 
their  flowering  over,  the  plants,  now  grown  nature,  descend  to  their 
muddy  bed. 

The  upper  river  stops  short  of  the  town.     Pure  and  clean  it 
comes,  from  its  rising  at  Thames  Head  away  up  in  the  Gloucester 
hills,  past  Tadpole  Weir,  and  a  dozen  other  points  of  interest,  to 
New-Bridge,  where  the  windrush  has  carved  itself  a  sparkling 
mill  pool  as  it  comes  in  from  Witney  town.    And  so  the  river 
runs  on  to  beautiful  Bablock  Hy  the,  where  there  is  one  of  the  few 
remaining  ferry  boats,  built  large  enough  to  take  over  a  team 
of  horses,  their  waggon  and  its  load  of  hay.     At  Pinkhill  Weir, 
just  below,  is  another,  a  broader  and  truly  magnificent  pool. 
Many  a  noble  trout  has  been  taken  out  of  ^  Pingle '  Pool ;  and 
many  a  phantom  minnow  has  been  lost  in  its  curling  eddies, 
for  there  are  treacherous  logs  and  moss-covered  boulders  lying 
hidden  there  in  places.     When  the  floods  are  out  in  winter  over 
the  broad,  flat  meadows,  the  ducks  come  there  in  some  numbers, 
and  the  old  lock-keeper  will  tell  you  the  story  of  how  he  once 
stalked  five  wild  swans.     And  now  past  Eynsham  the  river  runs  : 
Eynsham,  which  can  boast  the  most  beautiful  bridge.  Shilling- 
ford's  excepted,  on  all  the  upper  Thames.     Old  Dick  Treadwell 
(pronounced  Treddle),the  toUgate-keeper,  is  worth  a  visit  in  him- 
self.    He  is  an  enthusiast  on  the  fiddle,  as  his  father  was  before 
him ;  he  remembers  how  his  father  once  took  him  into  Oxford  to 
hear  the  *  head  fiddler  that  ever  lived,'  and  how  his  father  told 
him  that  this  wonderful  performer  got  as  much  as  ^  two  pun  a 
night!'     Ah,  you  may  wonder,  but  his  father  told  him,  so  he 
knows  it  must  be  right.     The  old  camp  on  the  hilltop  looks  down 
upon  the  bridge,  and  round  the  shoulder  of  the  hill  lie  the  great 
woods  that  stretch  away  to  Witham  without  a  break.     On  the 
left  the  meadows  widen  back,  and  Cassington  spire  and  Yarnton 
tower  stand  out  sharp  in  the  sunlight.    Presently  a  turn  of  the 
stream  brings  distant  Oxford  into  view.    But  Oxford  is  five  miles 
further  yet,  and  the  river  many  a  long  reach  to  pass,  and  an  island 
where  the  otters  eat  their  dinner,  a  bed  of  flowering-rush  where 
the  swans  nest,  King's  Weir,  and  Godstow  Abbey,  and  more  long 
reaches  before  it  comes  to  Medley  Lock  and  ends  as  the  upper  river. 
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This,  then,  is  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  upper  river.  It  is  early 
yet;  we  will  lake  a  dingey  at  Bossom's  and  spend  a  day  up 
Btream.  Before  evening  (Vincent's  derision  notwithstanding) 
you  shnll  surely  be  convinced  that  the  smugs  have  the  best  of  it. 

There,  we  are  not  going  to  pull  against  time.  You  may  light 
your  pipe  and  lie  back  in  the  stem  of  the  boat,  and  I  will  paddle 
you  up  stream  and  talk  to  you  about  the  upper  river. 

*  How  far  shall  we  get  ? ' 

I  cannot  tell.  It  will  depend  entirely  upon  what  there  is  to 
see  and  hear. 

-Close  under  the  tow-path  the  stream  is  running  swift  and 
strong.  But  in  only  a  narrow  channel,  for  clean  across  to  the 
other  bank  the  river  is  one  big  shallow.  Everywhere  you  may 
see  the  sunlight  playing  on  the  golden  gravel.  Myriads  of  tiny 
fish — fry,  minnow  and  bleak  (*bly'  in  the  language  of  Thames- 
side) — are  darting  about  in  shoals.  Nature  creates  them  in  their 
millions  because  they  have  so  many  enemies.  They  carry  their 
life^^these  little  fish — in  their  fins,  so  to  speak.  Life  would  be 
unendurable  could  they  anticipate  ;  but  I  think  they  are  always 
taken  unawares.  Now  a  thing  that  they  took  for  a  mussel  shell 
starts  up,  opens,  and  sinks  again  into  the  mud,  and  two  or  three 
of  their  number  are  missing — an  eel  had  been  lying  with  his  evil 
head  just  clear  of  the  mud.  Now  a  rainbow-coloured  thing,  flash- 
ing like  Excalibur,  comes  headlong  in  from  another  world,  and  a 
kingfisher  has  carried  off  a  gudgeon.  And  then  all  of  a  sudden, 
with  a  rush  and  a  dash,  a  great  spiny  perch  comes  charging  along, 
scattering  the  shoal  in  all  directions,  and  when  it  closes  up  again 
there  is  a  further  gap  in  its  numbers.  There  are  many  other 
enemies,  and  one  that  comes  from  far.  When  the  common  terns 
are  moving  inland  on  their  way  to  nest  by  inland  waters,  and 
t^hen  they  are  going  back  to  sea,  one  or  two  will  stay  behind  and 
fly  sometimes  for  a  couple  of  days  together  up  and  down  this 
favourite  reach.  Very  lovely  they  look,  these  white  sea  swallows, 
and  juft  a  little  strange,  like  angels  '  visiting  the  green  earth ;  * 
they  seem  to  bring  a  sound  of  far-off  breakers,  and  it  is  hard  at 
first  to  recollect  that  this  is  big  Port  Meadow,  and  we  but  half-a- 
mile  from  Medley  Lock. 

Have  you  ever  seen  tame  geese  fly  ?  Not  more  than  a  few 
yards  at  a  time,  I  suspect.  Well,  then,  these  Port  Meadow  geese 
form  an  exception.  They  can  fly  almost  the  whole  length  of  the 
meadow  without  once  touching  ground.  You  may  see  them  do  it 
almost  any  evening.     Use  has  kept  their  muscles  trim.     Darwin 
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has  told  us  how  the  vultures  flock  to  their  prey  from  amaring 
heights,  each  taking  his  cue  from  the  next  in  order.  And  just  8o» 
when  the  cottagers  open  their  back  garden  gates  to  feed  the  geese 
in  the  evening,  the  news  spreads  as  if  by  magic,  each  little  party 
hurrying  up  to  its  supper ;  those  nearer  running  with  outstretched 
wings,  those  doyen  in  the  meadow — not  to  be  forestalled — arising 
clear  of  the  ground  and  flying  right  away  to  the  top*  They  seldom 
get  up  higher  than  four  feet,  partly  because  they  have  no  time  to 
waste  upon  trajectories,  and  partly  because  if  their  wings  should 
give  out  they  will  not  have  far  to  fall. 

Here  the  shallow  suddenly  deepens,  and  opposite  these  willows 
is  the  hole  known  as  Black  Jack.  Ask  a  waterman  about  Black 
Jack,  and  he  instantly  becomes  mysterious ;  he  predicates  that 
*  we  shall  never  know  all  that  there  is  down  there,'  and  *  reckons 
there  are  some  things  down  there  it's  a  good  thing  as  we  can't 
see.  Don't  you.  Bill  ? '  And  Bill  confirms  the  suspicion.  Tradi- 
tion says  that  Black  Jack  is  fathomless,  and  so  it  is — by  sculls 
and  boathooks. 

The  sandpipers  are  not  here  to-day,  they  are  away  nesting  by 
the  Gloucester  streams ;  very  soon  they  will  be  back  with  their 
young,  and  hunting  for  shrimps  along  low-water  mark.  As  you 
approach  they  will  circle  out  over  the  stream  with  plaintive  piping, 
to  settle  a  few  yards  further  on — a  manoeuvre  they  repeat  a  dozen 
times.  Their  place  is  taken  now  by  the  yellow  wagtail,  whose 
tactics  are  much  the  same.  As  beautiful  as  a  humming-bird  is 
Say's  wagtail,  and  almost  as  quick  upon  the  wing.  They  are  the 
constant  companions  of  the  Port  Meadow  cattle,  attracted  by  the 
swarms  of  insects  that  come  where  cattle  feed. 

Let  us  fasten  the  painter  to  this  little  bridge  and  explore  for 
a  few  yards  this  tiny  stream.  We  have  not  time  to  examine  it 
minutely,  but  I  want  you  just  to  notice  these  two  plants.  They 
are  not  rare,  but  are  worth  noticing  because,  like  the  water-soldier, 
they  are  local  plants.  Among  the  primulas  is  one  genus  which 
includes  two  species  only.  One  is  a  North  American,  the  other 
an  English  plant.  Here  it  is — Eottoniay  the  water-violet,  and  is 
flowering  very  late  this  year.  The  other  we  shall  not  find  so 
easily.  There,  you  see'  that  hairy-looking  weed  floating  about 
in  thick  bunches.  It  is  Utricularia,  the  bladderwort,  in  some 
respects  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  our  British  plants.  Not 
because  of  its  flowers,  which  are  yellow  and  ordinary,  but  because 
of  a  curious  habit.  It  is  a  carnivorous  plant.  The  little  bladders 
interspersed  among  the  leaves  are  each  provided  with  a  trap-door. 
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Should  any  prying  larva  or  inquisitive  little  fry  look  in  at  the  door 
in  passing,  his  fate  is  sealed.  He  is  caught,  and  drawn  into  a 
chamber  of  death  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  A  plant  if 
kept  in  an  aquarium  will  soon  catch  in  this  way  most  of  the 
small  things  about — for  instance,  tiny  fish,  the  larvae  of  gnats,  and 
even  Daphniay  in  spite  of  his  shell.  Droaera^  the  sundew,  drains 
the  insects  of  their  juices  as  soon  as  they  are  caught.  The 
bladderwort,  on  the  contrary,  simply  holds  its  prisoners  captive 
till  they  die,  and  then,  it  is  said,  feeds  on  the  products  of  decay. 

Now  we  must  get  back  to  our  boat. 

Look  at  that  gaunt  grey  sentinel  watching  us  from  over  the 
meadow.  There  are  always  a  few  herons'  nests  in  Witham  Woods, 
and  this  bird  has  come  from  there.  He  is  waiting  for  frogs,  and 
perhaps  for  a  water-rat.  As  soon  as  we  are  safe  away  he  will  turn 
to  his  task  again :  lowering  his  head,  rounding  his  shoulders,  and 
watching  on,  like  a  grim  magician  brooding  some  new  spell.  Here 
we  have  reached  the  first  ford  (as  far  as  I  know)  on  the  Thames.  A 
man  can  walk  across  here  in  summer  without  getting  wet  above  his 
knees.  The  ford  is  white  with  beds  of  water-crowfoot — a  common 
flower,  but,  like  many  common  flowers,  it  has  its  own  special  interest. 
Nature  has  adapted  it  remarkably  to  the  conditions  of  its  life.  It 
has  two  distinct  forms  of  leaves.  On  the  top  of  the  water  it  bears 
stout,  flat,  ovate  leaves,  which  serve  the  double  purpose  of  buoy- 
ing it  up  and  of  presenting  a  wide  surface  to  the  action  of  the  air 
and  sun ;  but  those  which  are  swaying  in  the  current  underneath 
are  modified  to  simple  bunches  of  hair-like  filaments.  Over  these 
the  current  has  little  power,  since  they  yield  to  every  impulse  of 
the  stream. 

And  here  at  last  is  Godstow  Abbey,  beautiful  even  now  in  its 
decay.  Not  so  very  long  ago,  when  the  navvies  were  making  the 
new  cut  to  let  the  floods  ofl*,  they  dug  up  some  stone  coffins  and 
many  mouldering  bones ;  and  before  authority  had  time  to  inter- 
vene, these  bones  were  hawked  about  for  sale  by  the  loafers  of  the 
bridge.  Were  some  of  those  Fair  Rosamond's  ?  I  cannot  tell ; 
but  the  old  chroniclers  have  it  that  she  was  laid  to  rest  at  first 
within  the  chapel  walls,  till,  in  obedience  to  Hugh  of  Lincoln's 
stem  command,  the  remains  were  removed  elsewhere — perhaps 
just  outside  the  walls.  But,  wherever  the  place,  we  may  be  sure 
the  good  nuns  laid  her  lovingly,  for  until  that  fatal  day  when  her 
peace  of  mind  was  broken  by  the  glitter  of  a  court,  she  had  been 
ever  welcome  within  the  abbey  walls,  where  all  were  the  brighter 
for  her  fairness  and  her  wit. 
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And  now  I  will  show  you  something  that  seems  more  vividly 
even  than  the  grey  walls  themselves  to  put  us  in  touch  with  that 
old  time.  These  good  nuns  were  no  cloistered  mystics— they 
were  the  ministers  to  the  poor  for  miles  around.  And  do  you  see 
this  curious  plant  growing  under  the  wall,  with  the  heart-shaped 
leaf  and  the  yellow  trumpet  flower?  It  is  not  a  native  of 
England,  but  was  planted  here  by  the  nuns.  Why  ?  Because  it 
is  Aristolochiaj  the  birthwort,  and  was  useful  as  a  medicine  in 
certain  cases,  as  its  name  implies. 

Dear,  what  a  little  way  we  have  come !  and  there  is  ever  so 
much  more  to  see  and  hear.  It  is  getting  so  late  that  all  we  can 
do  now  is  to  leave  the  boat  and  hurriedly  walk  to  King's  Weir. 
You  will  seldom  see  finer  silver  poplars  than  those  that  grow  in 
Godstow  Wood.  Do  you  notice  how  the  trees  are  riddled  by  the 
goat-moth  caterpillar  ?  This  is  a  favourite  wood,  too,  for  lime  and 
poplar  hawks  and  other  Sphingidw.  Had  we  time  I  could  show 
you  a  nightingale's  nest.  There  are  always  one  or  two  in  this 
wood,  and  the  sedge-warblers  nest  here  in  numbers.  The  reed- 
warbler  also  makes  its  lovely  pendent  nest  in  the  reeds  that  flank 
the  edge.  In  the  matted  roots  of  that  fallen  poplar  which  we  can 
just  see  from  here  a  pair  of  kingfishers  have  nested  for  many 
years.  The  boys  cannot  reach  the  nest  because  of  the  deep  pool 
of  water  which  the  torn-up  roots  have  left.  And  now  I  will  tell 
you  a  secret.  The  hobbies  breed  here  every  year.  Fortunately 
for  themselves  they  do  not  come  to  this  country  until  the  leaf  is 
on  the  trees.  Sometimes  they  nest  in  an  old  kestrel's  nest,  and 
sometimes  in  that  of  a  crow.  They  have  a  pretty  habit  of  toying 
about  just  over  the  tops  of  the  trees  like  large  moths.  Even  an 
inexperienced  hand  may  know  them  by  their  white  throats.  They 
live  almost  entirely  on  insect  life,  but  the  stupid,  blundering 
keepers  will  not  credit  this. 

All  those  holes  in  the  bank  are  made  by  the  crayfish.  They 
are  not  fish  at  all,  of  course,  but  still  we  call  them  so.  The  Thames- 
side  loafers  catch  them  in  a  flat  muslin  net  baited  with  bits  of  meat. 
The  crayfish  is  a  very  interesting  creature,  and  teaches  us  so  much 
about  hearts  and  brains,  that  Kussians  and  Germans  and  a  learned 
English  professor  have  written  whole  books  about  nothing  else 
than  this. 

We  must  particularly  notice  this  still  backwater,  not  only 
because  of  the  beautiful  lily -like  Limnanthemum  {it  has,  I  think, 
no  English  name)  and  Ranunculus  Lvngvxiy  the  noble  water- 
spearwort,  but  because  it  is  the  home  of  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
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creatures  in  all  the  range  of  animal  life — namely,  Argyroneirony 
the  water-spider — the  first  who  made  the  diving-bell.  Watch  it 
at  its  work.  First  of  all  it  makes  the  bell :  weaving  it  round  and 
round,  closer  and  closer,  till  the  web  is  air-tight  all  throughout ; 
then  it  lashes  it  firmly  to  the  neighbouring  plants,  and  so 
begins  to  fill  it.  Now  comes  the  most  wonderful  part.  Swim- 
ming to  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  turns  tail  upwards,  and  with 
its  two  hindermost  legs  takes  literally  a  piece  of  air,  which  it 
carries  as  a  bubble  down  below.  Conveying  the  bubble  to  the 
mouth  of  the  bell,  it  lets  it  go.  The  bubble  floats  up  inside  the 
bell,  and  the  first  movement  is  complete.  It  only  remains 
to  repeat  this  performance,  until  gradually  the  bell  is  full  of  air, 
and  hangs  there  as  large  as  a  silver  thimble,  and  as  bright  as  a 
ball  of  mercury. 

And  here  is  King's  Weir,  and  there  is  p,  large  trout  on  the 
rise.  You  may  put  any  common  brown  trout  into  the  Thames, 
and  soon  they  shall  be  as  big  as  this  one.  The  Thames  men  say 
it  is  from  feeding  on  the  bly. 

There,  now,  we  must  be  getting  back  to  Medley  Lock.  Medley 
itself  belonged  to  the  abbey ;  it  was  given  to  the  nuns  by  Eobert 
of  Witham.  The  old  writers  say  it  was  the  *  middle-way ' — that 
is,  between  Godstow  and  Oxford ;  and  that  it  was  a  place  of  great 
resort  for  *  divers  pleasures.' 

Now  you  have  seen  a  little  of  the  upper  river  by  day,  but  you 
must  not  think  you  know  it  yet.  When  you  have  seen  it,  as  I 
have  often  seen  it,  in  the  dawn ;  when  you  have  felt  your  way  at 
night,  as  I  have,  round  every  winding  reach,  and  listened  to  and 
learnt  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  strange  night- voices — then, 
and  not  till  then,  may  you  fairly  claim  to  know  a  little  of  the 
upper  river.  Yes,  you  may  read  my  verses,  but  you  must  see  it 
for  yourself.     Here  are  the  verses.     It  is  early  morning.     Listen. 

KTN&S   WEIR. 

The  house  is  silent ;  on  the  stair 

My  foot  falls  strangely,  and  there  creeps 

A  chill  about  the  morning  air 

That  speeds  me  where  the  hamlet  sleeps. 

I  leave  the  sounding  street  and  view 

The  crescent  paling  to  her  death, 
And  the  broad  meadows  white  with  dew, 

And  heavy  with  the  orchis'  breath. 
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Where  bees  protest  a  drowsy  tale, 
And  plaintive  peewits  fall  and  twist, 

And  in  the  mowing-grass  the  rail — 
A  strident-voiced  ventriloquist — 

Creeps  silently  (its  nest  is  near), 
And  the  small  bat  eccentric  flits — 

Taking  the  moth — ^and  on  the  Weir 
A  single  yellow-wagtail  sits. 

And,  wakened  by  the  wakening  morn, 
The  herald  breeze  begins  to  blow : 

But  now  a  doubtful  murmur  born 
Of  shivering  hill-side  beach,  and  now 

It  makes  the  silver  poplars  gleam. 
And  fans  the  thistles  into  play, 

And  whitens  all  the  stiller  stream. 
And  passing  sighs  itself  away. 

But  it  has  left  the  water  glad, 

And  made  the  big  trout  plunge  and  hurl 
His  length  among  the  foam,  and  add 

A  breaking  circle  to  the  swirl. 
•  •  •  •  t 

Have  we  not  seen  a  sick  man  lie 

Prone  on  a  weary  fever  bed. 
With  aimless  hand  and  vacant  eye 

To  tell  the  light  of  reason  fled  ? 

He  breathes,  but  dead  to  all  the  ills 
And  joys  of  earth ;  and  can  we  give 

The  name  of  life  to  breath  that  fills 
A  mindless  frame  ?     Is  this  to  live  ? 

But  by-and-by  the  godlike  light 
Of  purpose  dawning  in  his  face. 

Plays  widening  round,  till  all  is  bright. 
And  life  regains  her  perfect  place. 


The  cold  distinctness  of  the  scene, 

When  stars  are  dead  and  lands  are  grey. 

Seems  such  as  this — the  time  between 
The  dawning  and  the  perfect  day. 
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But  now  the  god,  arising,  shakes 

About  the  broadened  canopy 
His  locks  red-gold,  gold-red,  and  makes 

A  glory  in  the  eastern  sky. 

And  welling  in  the  fount  of  dawn 

Grows  the  great  lambent  tide,  the  same 

That  lights  the  diamond  on  the  lawn. 
Or  rages  till  the  prairies  flame, 

I  see  thee  draw  the  wreathdd  woof 

Of  veiling  mist  across  the  plain  ; 
I  see  thee  glinting  on  the  roof 

And  burning  on  the  burnished  vane ; 

Lighting  the  sedge-bird's  secret  place. 

Lifting  the  windflower's  tired  head, 
Blushing  upon  the  briar's  face. 

And  laughing  in  the  iris-bed. 

And  the  great  soul  of  earth,  that  moves 

In  all  I  see  or  cannot  see. 
Springs,  radiant  at  the  touch  she  loves, 

To  lose  itself  in  thee. 

AiBYN  Battye. 


534 


My  Islands. 


ABOUT  the  middle  of  the  Miocene  period,  as  well  as  I  can  now 
remember  (for  I  made  no  note  of  the  precise  date  at  the  mo- 
ment), my  islands  first  appeared  above  the  stormy  sheet  of  the 
North-west  Atlantic  as  a  little  rising  group  of  mountain  tops, 
capping  a  broad  boss  of  submarine  volcanoes.  My  attention  was 
originally  called  to  the  new  archipelago  by  a  brother  investigator  of 
my  own  aerial  race,  who  pointed  out  to  me  on  the  wing  that  at  a 
spot  some  900  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Portuguese  coast,  just  oppo- 
site the  place  where  your  mushroom  city  of  Lisbon  now  stands,  the 
water  of  the  ocean,  as  seen  in  a  bird's-eye  view  from  some  three 
thousand  feet  above,  formed  a  distinct  greenish  patch  such  as  always 
betokens  shoals  or  rising  ground  at  the  bottom.  Flying  out  at 
once  to  the  point  he  indicated,  and  poising  myself  above  it  on  my 
broad  pinions  at  a  giddy  altitude,  I  saw  at  a  glance  that  my  friend 
was  quite  right.  Land-making  was  in  progress.  A  volcanic  upheaval 
was  taking  place  on  the  bed  of  the  sea.  A  new  island  group  was 
being  forced  right  up  by  lateral  pressure  or  internal  energies  from 
a  depth  of  at  least  two  thousand  fathoms. 

I  had  always  had  a  great  liking  for  the  study  of  material 
plants,  and  animals,  and  I  was  so  much  interested  in  the  occurrence 
of  this  novel  phenomenon — the  growth  and  development  of  an 
oceanic  island  before  my  very  eyes — that  I  determined  to  devote 
the  next  few  thousand  centuries  or  so  of  my  seonian  existence  to 
watching  the  course  of  its  gradual  evolution. 

If  I  trusted  to  unaided  memory,  however,  for  my  dates  and 
facts,  I  might  perhaps  at  this  distance  of  time  be  uncertain 
whether  the  moment  was  really  what  I  have  roughly  given,  within 
a  geological  age  or  two,  the  period  of  the  Mid-Miocene.  But 
existing  remains  on  one  of  the  islands  constituting  my  group 
(now  called  in  your  new-fangled  terminology  Santa  Maria)  help 
me  to  fix  with  comparative  certainty  the  precise  epoch  of  their 
original  upheaval.     For  these  remains,  still  in  evidence  on  the 
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spot,  consist  of  a  few  small  marine  deposits  of  Upper  Miocene 
age ;  and  I  recollect  distinctly  that  after  the  maia  group  had  been 
for  some  time  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  after 
sand  and  streams  had  formed  a  small  sedimentary  deposit  con- 
taining Upper  Miocene  fossils  beneath  the  shoal  water  surrounding 
the  main  group,  a  slight  change  of  level  occurred,  during  which 
this  minor  island  was  pushed  up  with  the  Miocene  deposits  on  its 
shoulders,  as  a  sort  of  natural  memorandum  to  assist  my  random 
scienti6c  recollections.  With  that  solitary  exception,  however, 
the  entire  group  remains  essentially  volcanic  in  its  composition, 
exactly  as  it  was  when  I  first  saw  its  youthful  craters  and  its  red- 
hot  ash-cones  pushed  gradually  up,  century  after  century,  from  the 
deep  blue  waters  of  the  Mid-Miocene  ocean. 

All  round  my  islands  the  Atlantic  then,  as  now,  had  a  depth, 
as  I  said  before,  of  two  thousaijd  fathoms  ;  indeed,  in  some  parts 
between  the  group  and  Portugal  the  plummet  of  your  human 
navigators  finds  no  bottom,  I  have  often  heard  them  say,  till  it 
reaches  2,500;  and  out  of  this  profound  sea-bed  the  volcanic 
energies  pushed  up  my  islands  as  a  small  submarine  mountain 
range,  whose  topmost  summits  alone  stood  out  bit  by  bit  above 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  sea.  One  .of  them,  the  most  abrupt 
and  cone-like,  by  name  now  Pico,  rises  to  this  day,  a  magnificent 
sight,  sheer  seven  thousand  feet  into  the  sky  from  the  placid  sheet 
that  girds  it  round  on  every  side.  You  creatiu-es  of  to-day, 
approaching  it  in  one  of  your  clumsy  new-fashioned  fire-driven 
canoes  that  you  call  steamers,  must  admire  immensely  its  conical 
peak,  as  it  stands  out  silhouetted  against  the  glowing  horizon  in 
the  deep  red  glare  of  a  sub-tropical  Atlantic  sunset. 

But  when  I,  from  my  solitary  aerial  perch,  saw  my  islands 
rise  bare  and  massive  first  from  the  water's  edge,  the  earliest  idea 
that  occurred  to  me  as  an  investigator  of  nature  was  simply  this  : 
how  will  they  ever  get  clad  with  soil  and  herbage  and  living 
creatures  ?  So  naked  and  barren  were  their  black  crags  and  rocks 
of  volcanic  slag,  that  I  could  hardly  conceive  how  they  could  ever 
come  to  resemble  the  other  smiling  oceanic  islands  which  I  looked 
down  upon  in  my  flight  from  day  to  day  over  so  many  wide  and 
scattered  oceans.  I  set  myself  to  watch,  accordingly,  whence 
they  would  derive  the  first  seeds  of  life,  and  what  changes  would 
take  place  under  dint  of  time  upon  their  desolate  surface. 

For  a  long  epoch,  while  the  mountains  were  still  rising  in 
their  active  volcanic  state,  I  saw  but  little  evidence  of  a  marked 
sort  of  the  growth  of  living  creatures  upon  their  loose  piles  of 
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pumice.  Gradually,  however,  I  observed  that  spores  of  lichens, 
blown  towards  them  by  the  wind,  were  beginning  to  sprout  upon 
the  more  settled  rocks,  and  to  discolour  the  surface  in  places  with 
grey  and  yellow  patches.  Bit  by  bit,  as  rain  fell  upon  the  new- 
bom  hills,  it  brought  down  from  their  weathered  summits  sand 
and  mud,  which  the  torrents  ground  small  and  deposited  in  little 
hollows  in  the  valleys;  and  at  last  something  like  earth  was 
found  at  certain  spots,  on  which  seeds,  if  there  had  been  any, 
might  doubtless  have  rooted  and  flourished  exceedingly. 

My  primitive  idea,  as  I  watched  my  islands  in  this  their  almost 
lifeless  condition,  was  that  the  Gulf  Stream  and  the  trade  winds 
from  America  would  bring  the  earliest  higher  plants  and  aoimals 
to  our  shores.  But  in  this  I  soon  found  I  was  quite  mistaken. 
The  distance  to  be  traversed  was  so  great,  and  the  current  so  slow, 
that  the  few  seeds  or  germs  of  American  species  cast  up  upon 
the  shore  from  time  to  time  were  mostly  fiu:  too  old  and  water-logged 
to  show  signs  of  life  in  such  ungenial  conditions.  It  was  from  the 
nearer  coasts  of  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  that  our  earliest  colonist-s 
seemed  to  come.  Though  the  prevalent  winds  set  from  the  west, 
more  violent  storms  reached  us  occasionally  from  the  eastward 
direction;  aDd  these,  blowing  from  Europe,  which  lay  so  much 
closer  to  our  group,  were  far  more  likely  to  bring  with  them  by 
waves  or  wind  some  waifs  and  strays  of  the  European  fauna  and 
flora. 

I  well  remember  the  first  of  these  great  storms  that  produced 
any  distinct  impression  on  my  islands.  The  plants  that  followed 
in  its  wake  were  a  few  small  ferns,  whose  h'ght  spores  were  more 
readily  carried  on  the  breeze  than  any  regular  seeds  of  flowering 
plants.  For  a  month  or  two  nothing  very  marked  occurred  in  the 
way  of  change,  but  slowly  the  spores  rooted,  and  soon  produced  a 
small  crop  of  ferns,  which,  finding  the  ground  unoccupied,  spread 
when  once  fairly  started  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  till  they 
covered  all  the  suitable  positions  throughout  the  islands. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  additions  to  the  flora,  and  still 
more  to  the  fauna,  were  very  gradually  made ;  so  much  so  that 
most  of  the  species  now  found  in  the  group  did  not  arrive  there  till 
after  the  end  of  the  Glacial  epoch,  and  belong  essentially  to  the 
modem  European  assemblage  of  plants  and  animals.  This  was 
partly  because  the  islands  themselves  were  surrounded  by  pack-ice 
during  that  chilly  period,  which  interrapted  for  a  time  the  course 
of  my  experiment.  It  was  interesting,  too,  after  the  ice  cleared 
away,  to  note  what  kinds  could  manage  by  stray  accidents  to 
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cross  the  ocean  with  a  fair  chance  of  sprouting  or  hatching  out  on 
the  new  soil,  and  which  were  totaUy  unable  by  original  constitution 
lo  survive  the  ordeal  of  immersion  in  the  sea.  For  instance,  I 
looked  anxiously  at  first  for  the  arrival  of  some  casual  acorn  or 
some  floating  filbert,  which  might  stock  my  islands  with  waving 
greenery  of  oaks  and  hazel  bushes.  But  I  gradually  discovered, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries,  that  these  heavy  nuts  never 
floated  securely  so  far  as  the  outskirts  of  my  little  archipelago ; 
and  that  consequently  no  chestnuts,  apple  trees,  beeches,  alder.^, 
larches,  or  pines  ever  came  to  diversify  my  island  valleys.  The 
seeds  that  did  really  reach  us  frcm  time  to  time  belonged  rather 
to  one  or  other  of  four  special  classes.  Either  they  were  very  small 
and  light,  like  the  spores  of  ferns,  fungi,  and  club-mosses ;  or 
they  were  winged  and  feathery,  like  dandelion  and  thistle-down  ; 
or  they  were  the  stones  of  fruits  that  are  eaten  by  birds,  like 
rose-hips  and  hawthorn ;  or  they  were  chaffy  grains,  enclosed  in 
papery  scales,  like  grasses  and  sedges,  of  a  kind  well  adapted  to  be 
readily  borne  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  all  these  ways  new 
plants  did  really  get  wafted  by  slow  degrees  to  the  islands ;  and  if 
they  were  of  kinds  adapted  to  the  climate  they  grew  and  flourished, 
living  down  the  first  growth  of  ferns  and  flowerless  herbs  in  the 
rich  valleys. 

The  time  which  it  took  <o  people  my  archipelago  with  these 
various  plants  was,  of  course,  when  judged  by  your  human  standard p, 
immensely  long,  as  often  the  group  received  only  a  single  new 
addition  in  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  centuries.  But  I  noticed  one 
very  curious  result  of  this  haphazard  and  lengthy  mode  of  stocking 
the  country :  some  of  the  plants  which  arrived  the  earliest,  having 
the  coast  all  clear  to  themselves,  free  from  the  fierce  competition 
to  which  they  had  always  been  exposed  on  the  mainland  of  Europe, 
began  to  sport  a  great  deal  in  various  directions,  and  being  acted 
upon  here  by  new  conditions,  soon  assumed  under  stress  of  natural 
selection  totally  distinct  specific  forms.  (You  see,  I  have  quite 
mastered  your  best  modem  scientific  vocabulary.)  For  instance, 
there  were  at  first  no  insects  of  any  sort  on  the  islands  ;  and  so  those 
plants  which  in  Europe  depended  for  their  fertilisation  upon  bees  or 
butterflies  had  here  either  to  adapt  themselves  somehow  to  the 
wind  as  a  carrier  of  their  pollen  or  else  to  die  out  for  want  of 
crossing.  Again,  the  number  of  enemies  being  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  these  early  plants  tended  to  lose  various  defences  or 
protections  they  had  acquired  on  the  mainland  against  slugs  or 
ants,  and  so  to  become  different  in  a  corresponding  degree  from 
VOL.  XVI.  NO.  XCIli.  Z 
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their  European  ancestors.  The  consequence  was  that  by  the  time 
you  men  first  discovered  the  archipelago  no  fewer  than  forty  kinds 
of  plants  had  so  far  diverged  from  the  parent  forms  in  Europe  or 
elsewhere  that  your  savants  considered  them  at  once  as  distinct 
species,  and  set  them  down  at  first  as  indigenous  creations.  It 
amused  me  immensely. 

For  out  of  these  forty  plants  thirty-four  were  to  my  certain 
knowledge  of  European  origin.  I  had  seen  their  seeds  brought 
over  by  the  wind  or  waves,  and  I  had  watched  them  gradually 
altering  under  stress  of  the  new  conditions  into  fresh  varieties, 
which  in  process  of  time  became  distinct  species.  Two  of  the 
o'dest  were  flowers  of  the  dandelion  and  daisy  group,  provided 
with  feathery  seeds  which  enable  them  to  fly  far  before  the  carry* 
ing  breeze ;  and  these  two  underwent  such  profound  modifications 
in  their  insular  home  that  the  systematic  botanists  who  at  last 
examined  them  insisted  upon  putting  each  into  a  new  genus,  all 
by  itself,  invented  for  the  special  purpose  of  their  reception.  One 
almost  equally  ancient  inhabitant,  a  sort  of  harebell,  also  became 
in  process  of  time  extremely  unlike  any  other  harebell  I  had  ever 
seen  in  any  part  of  my  airy  wanderings.  But  the  remaining 
thirty  new  species  or  so,  evolved  in  the  islands  by  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  the  group,  had  varied  so  comparatively  little  from 
their  primitive  European  ancestors  that  they  hardly  deserved  to 
be  called  anything  more  than  very  distinct  and  divergent  varieties. 

Some  five  or  six  plants,  however,  I  noted  arrive  in  my  archi- 
pelago, not  from  Europe,  but  from  the  Canaries  or  Madeira,  whose 
distant  blue  peaks  lay  dim  on  the  horizon  far  to  the  south-west  of 
us,  as  I  poised  in  mid-air  high  above  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  my 
wild  craggy  Pico.  These  kinds,  belonging  to  a  much  warmer 
region,  soon,  as  I  noticed,  underwent  considerable  modification  in 
our  cooler  climate,  and  were  all  of  them  adjudged  distinct  species 
by  the  learned  gentlemen  who  finally  reported  upon  my  island 
realm  to  British  science. 

As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  then,  the  total  number  of  flowering 
plants  I  noted  in  the  islands  before  the  arrival  of  man  was  about 
200 ;  and  of  these,  as  I  said  before,  only  forty  had  so  far  altered 
in  type  as  to  be  considered  at  present  peculiar  to  the  archipelago. 
The  remainder  were  either  comparatively  recent  arrivals  or  else 
had  found  the  conditions  of  their  new  home  so  like  those  of  the 
old  one  from  which  they  migrated,  that  comparatively  little 
change  took  place  in  their  forms  or  habits.  Of  course,  just  in 
proportion  as  the  islands  got  stocked  I  noticed  that  the  changes 
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were  less  and  less  marked;  for  each  new  plant,  insect,  or  bird 
that  established  itself  successfully  tended  to  make  the  balance  of 
nature  more  similar  to  the  one  that  obtained  in  the  mainland 
opposite,  and  so  decreased  the  chances  of  novelty  of  variation. 
Hence,  it  struck  me  that  the  oldest  arrivals  were  the  ones  which 
altered  most  in  adaptation  to  the  circumstances,  while  the  newest, 
finding  themselves  in  comparatively  familiar  surroundings,  had 
less  occasion  to  be  selected  for  strange  and  curious  freaks  or  sports 
of  form  or  colour. 

The  peopling  of  the  islands  with  birds  and  animals,  however, 
was  to  me  even  a  more  interesting  smd  engrossing  study  in  natural 
evolution  than  its  peopling  by  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees.  I  may 
as  well  begin,  therefore,  by  telling  you  at  once  that  no  furry  or 
hairy  quadruped  of  any  sort — no  mammal,  as  I  understand  your 
men  of  science  call  them — was  ever  stranded  alive  upon  the 
shores  of  my  islands.  For  twenty  or  thirty  centuries,  indeed,  I 
waited  patiently,  examining  every  piece  of  driftwood  cast  up  upon 
our  beache?,  in  the  faint  hope  that  perhaps  some  tiny  mouse  or 
shrew  or  water-vole  might  lurk  half-drowned  in  some  cranny  or 
crevice  of  the  bark  or  trunk.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  I  ought  to 
have  known  beforehand  that  terrestrial  animals  of  the  higher  types 
never  by  any  chance  reach  an  oceanic  island  in  any  part  of  this 
planet.  The  only  three  specimens  of  mammals  I  ever  saw  tossed 
up  on  the  beach  were  two  drowned  mice  and  an  unhappy  squirrel, 
all  as  dead  as  doornails,  and  horribly  mauled  by  the  sea  and  the 
breakers.  Nor  did  we  ever  get  a  snake,  a  lizard,  a  frog,  or  a  fresh- 
water fish,  whose  eggs  I  at  first  fondly  supposed  might  occasion- 
ally be  transported  to  us  on  bits  of  floating  trees  or  matted  turf, 
torn  by  floods  from  those  prehistoric  Lusitanian  or  African  forests. 
No  such  luck  was  ours.  Not  a  single  terrestrial  vertebrate  of  any 
sort  appeared  upon  our  shores  before  the  advent  of  man  with  his 
domestic  animals,  who  played  havoc  at  once  with  my  interesting 
experiment. 

It  was  quite  otherwise  with  the  unobtrusive  small  deer  of  life 
— the  snails,  and  beetles,  and  flies,  and  earth-worms — and  especially 
with  the  winged  things :  birds,  bats,  and  butterflies.  In  the  very 
earliest  days  of  my  islands'  existence,  indeed,  a  few  stray  feathered 
fowls  of  the  air  were  driven  ashore  here  by  violent  storms,  at  a 
time  when  vegetation  had  not  yet  begun  to  clothe  the  naked 
pumice  and  volcanic  rock ;  but  these,  of  course,  perished  for  want 
of  food,  as  did  also  a  few  later  arrivals,  who  came  under  stress  of 
weather  at  the  period  when  only  ferns,  lichens,  and  mosses  had  as 
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yet  obtained  a  foothold  on  the  young  archipelago.     Sea-birds,  of 
course,  soon  found  out  our  rocks  ;  but  as  they  live  off  fish  only, 
they  contributed  little  more  than  rich  beds  of  guano  to  the  per- 
manent colonising  of  the  islands.     As  well  as  I  can  remember, 
the  land-snails  were   the   earliest  truly  terrestrial  casuals  that 
managed  to  pick  up  a  stray  livelihood  in  these  first  colonial  days 
of  the  archipelago.    They  came  oftenest  in  the  egg,  sometimes 
clinging  to  water-logged  leaves  cast  up  by  storms,  sometimes 
hidden  in  the  bark  of  floating  driftwood,  and  sometimes  swimming 
free  on  the  open  ocean.    In  one  case,  as  I  recall  to  myself  well,  a 
swallow,  driven  oflf  from  the  Portuguese  coast,  a  little  before  the 
Glacial  period  had  begun  to  whiten  the  distaht  mountains  of  central 
and  northern  Europe,  fell  exhausted  at  last  upon  the  shore  of 
Terceira.     There  were  no  insects  then  for  the  poor  bird  to  feed 
upon,  so  it  died  of  starvation  and  weariness  before  the  day  was 
out ;  but  a  little  earth  that  clung  in  a  pellet  to  one  of  its  feet 
contained  the  egg   of  a  land-shell,  while  the  prickly  seed  of  a 
common  Spanish  plant  was  entangled  among  the  wing  feathers 
by  its  hooked  awns.    The  egg  hatched  out,  and  became  the  parent 
of  a  large  brood  of  minute  snails,  which,  outliving  the  cold  spell 
of  the  Ice  Age^  had  developed  into  a  very  distinct  type  in  the 
long  period  that  intervened  before  the  advent  of  man  in  the 
islands ;  while  the  seed  sprang  up  on  the  natural  manure  heap 
afforded  by  the  swallow's  decaying  body,  and  clinging  to  the 
valleys  during  the  Glacial  age  on  the  hill-tops,  gave  birth  in  due 
season  to  one  of  the  most  markedly  indigenous  of  our  Terceira 
plants. 

Occasionally,  too,  very  minute  land-snails  would  arrive  alive 
on  the  island  after  their  long  sea-voyage  on  bits  of  broken  forest 
trees — a  circumstance  which  I  would  perhaps  hesitate  to  mention 
in  mere  human  society  were  it  not  that  I  have  been  credibly 
informed  your  own  great  naturalist,  Darwin,  tried  the  experiment 
himself  with  one  of  the  biggest  European  land-mollusks,  the 
great  edible  Eoman  snail,  and  found  that  it  still  lived  on  in 
vigorous  style  after  immersion  in  sea-water  for  twenty  days. 
Now,  I  myself  observed  that  several  of  these  bits  of  broken  trees, 
torn  down  by  floods  in  heavy  storm-time  from  the  banks  of  Spanish 
or  Portuguese  rivers,  reached  my  island  in  eight  or  ten  days  after 
leaving  the  mainland,  and  sometimes  contained  eggs  of  small 
land-snails.  But  as  very  long  periods  often  passed  without  a  single 
new  species  being  introduced  into  the  group,  any  kind  that  once 
managed  to  establish  itself  on  any  of  the  islands  usually  remained 
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for  ages  undisturbed  by  new  arrivals,  and  so  had  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  adapt  itself  perfectly  by  natural  selection  to  the  new 
conditions.  The  consequence  was  that  out  of  some  seventy  .land- 
snaUs  now  known  in  the  islands,  thirty-two  had  assumed  distinct 
specific  features  before  the  advent  of  man,  while  thirty-seven 
(many  of  which,  I  think,  I  never  noticed  till  the  introduction  of 
cultivated  plants)  are  common  to  my  group  with  Europe  or  with 
the  other  Atlantic  islands.  Most  of  these,  I  believe,  came  in 
with  man  and  his  disconcerting  agriculture. 

As  to  the  pond  and  river  snails,  so  far  as  I  could  observe,  they 
mostly  reached  us  later,  being  conveyed  in  the  egg  on  the  feet  of 
stray  waders  or  water-birds,  which  gradually  peopled  the  island 
after  the  Glacial  epoch. 

Birds  and  all  other  flying  creatures  are  now  very  abundant  in 
all  the  islands ;  but  I  could  tell  you  some  curious  and  interesting 
facts,  too,  as  to  the  mode  of  their  arrival  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
their  settlement.  For  example,  during  the  age  of  the  Forest 
Beds  in  Europe,  a  stray  bullfinch  was  driven  out  to  sea  by  a  violent 
storm,  and  perched  at  last  on  a  bush  at  Fayal.  I  wondered  at  first 
whether  he  would  effect  a  settlement.  But  at  that  time  no  seeds 
or  fruits  fit  for  bullfinches  to  eat  existed  on  the  islands.  Still,  as 
it  turned  out,  this  particular  bullfinch  happened  to  have  in  his 
crop  several  undigested  seeds  of  European  plants  exactly  suited 
to  the  bullfinch  taste ;  so  when  he  died  on  the  spot,  these  seeds, 
germinating  abundantly,  gave  rise  to  a  whole  valleyful  of  appro- 
priate plants  for  bullfinches  to  feed  upon.  Now,  however,  there 
was  no  bullfinch  to  eat  them.  For  a  long  time,  indeed,  no  other 
bullfinches  arrived  at  my  archipelago.  Once,  to  be  sure,  a  few 
hundred  years  later,  a  single  cock  bird  did  reach  the  island  alone, 
much  exhausted  with  his  journey,  and  managed  to  pick  up  a 
living  for  himself  off  the  seeds  introduced  by  his  unhappy  pre- 
decessor. But  as  he  had  no  mate,  he  died  at  last,  as  your  lawyers 
would  say,  without  issue.  It  was  a  couple  of  hundred  years  or  so 
more  before  I  saw  a  third  bullfinch — which  didn't  surprise  me, 
for  bullfinches  are  very  woodland  birds,  and  non-migratory  into 
the  bargain — so  that  they  didn't  often  get  blown  seaward  over  the 
broad  Atlantic.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  however,  I  observed 
one  morning  a  pair  of  finches,  after  a  heavy  storm,  drying  their 
poor  battered  wings  upon  a  shrub  in  one  of  the  islands.  From 
this  solitary  pair  a  new  race  sprang  up,  which  developed  after  a 
time,  as  I  imagined  they  must,  into  a  distinct  species.  These 
local  bullfinches  now  form  the  only  birds  peculiar  to  the  islands ; 
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and  the  reason  is  one  well  divined  by  one  of  your  own  great 
naturalists  (to  whom  I  mean  before  I  end  to  make  the  ameifide 
honorable).  In  almost  all  other  cases  the  birds  kept  getting 
reinforced  from  time  to  time  by  others  of  their  kind  blown  out  to 
sea  accidentally — for  only  such  species  were  likely  to  arrive  there 
— and  this  kept  up  the  purity  of  the  original  race,  by  ensuring  a 
cross  every  now  and  again  with  the  European  community.  But 
the  bullBnches,  being  the  merest  casuals,  never  again  to  my  know- 
ledge were  reinforced  from  the  mainland,  and  so  they  have 
produced  at  last  a  special  island  type,  exactly  adapted  to  the 
peculiarities  of  their  new  habitat. 

You  see,  there  was  hardly  ever  a  big  storm  on  land  that  didn't 
bring  at  least  one  or  two  new  birds  of  some  sort  or  other  to  the 
islands.  Naturally,  too,  the  new-comers  landed  always  on  the 
first  shore  they  could  sight;  and  so  at  the  present  day  the 
greatest  number  of  species  is  found  on  the  two  easternmost 
islands  nearest  the  mainland,  which  have  forty  kinds  of  land-birds, 
while  the  central  islands  have  but  thirty-six,  and  the  western 
only  twenty-nine.  It  would  have  been  quite  difiFerent,  of  course, 
if  the  birds  came  mainly  from  America  with  the  trade  winds  and 
the  Gulf  Stream,  as  I  at  first  anticipated.  In  that  case,  there 
would  have  been  most  kinds  in  the  westernmost  islands,  and 
fewest  stragglers  in  the  far  eastern.  But  your  own  naturalists  have 
rightly  seen  that  the  exieiting  distribution  necessarily  implies  the 
opposite  explanation. 

Birds,  I  early  noticed,  are  always  great  carriers  of  fruit-seeds, 
because  they  eat  the  berries,  but  don't  digest  the  hard  little  stones 
within.  It  was  in  that  way,  I  fancy,  that  the  Portugal  laurel  first 
came  to  my  islands,  because  it  has  an  edible  fruit  with  a  very 
hard  seed ;  and  the  same  reason  must  account  for  the  presence  of 
the  myrtle,  with  its  small  blue  berry ;  the  laurustinus,  with  its 
currant-like  fruit;  the  elder-tree,  the  canary  laurel,  the  local 
sweet-gale,  and  the  peculiar  juniper.  Before  these  shrubs  were 
introduced  thus  unconsciously  by  our  feathered  guests,  there  were 
no  fruits  on  which  berry-eating  birds  could  live ;  but  now  they 
are  the  only  native  trees  or  large  bushes  on  the  islands — I  mean 
the  only  ones  not  directly  planted  by  you  mischief-making  men, 
who  have  entirely  spoilt  my  nice  little  experiment. 

It  was  much  the  same  with  the  history  of  some  among  the 
birds  themselves.  Not  a  few  birds  of  prey,  for  example,  were 
driven  to  my  little  archipelago  by  stress  of  weather  in  its  very 
early  days;  but  they  all  perighed  for  want  of  sufficient  small 
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quarry  to  make  a  living  out  of.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  islands 
had  got  well  stocked  with  robins,  black-caps,  wrens,  and  wagtails, 
of  European  types — as  soon  as  the  chaffinches  had  established 
themselves  on  the  seaward  plains,  and  the  canary  had  learnt  to  nest 
without  fear  among  the  Portugal  laurels — then  buzzards,  long-eared 
owls,  and  common  barn-owls,  driven  westward  by  tempests,  began 
to  pick  up  a  decent  living  on  all  the  islands,  and  have  ever  since 
been  permanent  residents,  to  the  immense  terror  and  discomfort 
of  our  smaller  song-birds.  Thus  the  older  the  archipelago  got 
the  less  chance  was  there  of  local  variation  taking  place  to  any 
large  degree,  because  the  balance  of  life  each  day  grew  more 
closely  to  resemble  that  which  each  species  had  left  behind  it  in 
its  native  European  or  African  mainland. 

I  said  a  little  while  ago  we  had  no  mammal  in  the  islands.  In 
that  I  was  not  quite  strictly  correct.  I  ought  to  have  said,  no 
terrestrial  mammal.  A  little  Spanish  bat  got  blown  to  us  once  by  a 
rough  nor'-easter,  and  took  up  its  abode  at  once  among  the  caves 
of  our  archipelago,  where  it  hawks  to  this  day  after  our  flies  and 
beetles.  This  seemed  to  me  to  show  very  conspicuously  the  advan- 
tage which  winged  animals  have  in  the  matter  of  cosmopolitan 
dispersion;  for  while  it  wis  quite  impossible  for  rats,  mice,  or 
squirrels  to  cross  the  intervening  belt  of  three  hundred  leagues 
of  sea,  their  little  winged  relation,  the  flitter-mouse,  made  the 
journey  across  quite  safely  on  his  own  leathery  vans,  and  with  no 
greater  difficulty  than  a  swallow  or  a  wood-pigeon. 

The  insects  of  my  archipelago  tell  very  much  the  same  story 
as  the  birds  and  the  plants.  Here,  too,  winged  species  have  stood 
at  a  great  advantage.  To  be  sure,  the  earliest  butterflies  and  bees 
that  arrived  in  the  fern-clad  period  were  starved  for  want  of 
honey ;  but  as  soon  as  the  valleys  began  to  be  thickly  tangled 
with  composites,  harebells,  and  sweet-scented  myrtle-bushes,  these 
nectar-eating  insects  established  themselves  successfully,  and  kept 
their  breed  true  by  occasional  crosses  with  fresh  arrivals  blown  to 
sea  afterwards.  The  development  of  the  beetles  I  watched  with 
far  greater  interest,  as  they  assumed  fresh  forms  much  more 
rapidly  under  their  new  conditions  of  restricted  food  and  limited 
enemies.  Many  kinds  I  observed  which  came  originally  from 
Europe,  sometimes  in  the  larval  state,  sometimes  in  the  egg,  and 
sometimes  flying  as  full-grown  insects  before  the  blast  of  the 
angry  tempest.  Several  of  these  changed  their  features  rapidly 
after  their  arrival  in  the  islands,  producing  at  first  divergent 
varieties,  and  finally,  by  dint  of  seleciion,  acting  in  various  ways, 
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through  climate,  food,  or  enemies,  on  these  nascent  forms,  eyolving 
into  stable  and  well-adapted  species.  But  I  noticed  three  cases 
where  bits  of  driftwood  thrown  up  from  South  America  on  the 
western  coasts  contained  the  egga  or  larvsB  of  American  beetles, 
while  several  others  were  driven  ashore  from  the  Canaries  or 
]\Iadeira ;  and  in  one  instance  even  a  small  insect,  belonging  to  a 
type  now  confined  to  Madagascar,  found  its  way  safely  by  sea  to 
this  remote  spot,  where,  being  a  female  with  eggs,  it  snoceeded  in 
establishing  a  flourishing  colony.  I  believe,  however,  that  at  the 
time  of  its  arrival  it  still  existed  on  the  African  continent,  bat 
becoming  extinct  there  under  stress  of  competition  with  higher 
forms,  it  now  survives  only  in  these  two  widely  separated  insular 
areas. 

It  was  an  endless  amusement  to  me  during  those  long 
centuries,  while  I  devoted  myself  entirely  to  the  task  of  watching 
my  fauna  and  flora  develop  itself,  to  look  out  from  day  to  day  for 
any  chance  arrival  by  wind  or  waves,  and  to  follow  the  course  of 
its  subsequent  vicissitudes  and  evolution.  In  a  great  many  cases, 
especially  at  first,  the  new-comer  found  no  niche  ready  for  it  in 
the  established  order  of  things  on  the  islands,  and  was  fiunat  last, 
after  a  hard  struggle,  to  retire  for  ever  from  the  unequal  contest. 
But  often  enough,  too,  he  made  a  gallant  fight  for  it,  and,  adapting 
himself  rapidly  to  his  new  environment,  changed  his  form  and 
habits  with  surprising  facility.  For  natural  selection,  I  found,  is 
a  hard  schoolmaster.  If  you  happen  to  fit  your  place  in  the  world, 
you  live  and  thrive,  but  if  you  don't  happen  to  fit  it,  to  the  wall 
with  you  without  quarter.  Thus  sometimes  I  would  see  a  small 
Canary  beetle  quickly  take  to  new  food  and  new  modes  of  life  on 
my  islands  under  my  very  eyes,  so  that  in  a  century  or  so  I  judged 
him  myself  worthy  of  the  distinction  of  a  separate  species ;  while 
in  another  case,  I  remember,  a  south  European  weevil  evolved 
before  long  into  something  so  wholly  different  from  his  former  self 
that  a  systematic  entomologist  would  have  been  forced  to  enrol 
him  in  a  distinct  genus.  I  often  wish  now  that  I  had  kept  a 
regular  collection  of  all  the  intermediate  forilis,  to  present  as  an 
illustrative  series  to  one  of  your  human  museums ;  but  in  those 
days,  of  course,  we  none  of  us  imagined  anybody  but  ourselves 
would  ever  take  an  interest  in  these  problems  of  the  develop- 
ment of  life,  and  we  let  the  chance  slide  till  it  was  too  late  to 
recover  it. 

Naturally,  during  all  these  ages  changes  of  other  sorts  were 
going  on  in  my  islands — elevations  and  subsidences,  separations 
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and  reonions,  which  helped  to  modify  the  life  of  the  group  con- 
siderably. Indeed,  volcanic  action  was  constantly  at  work  altering 
the  shapes  and  sizes  of  the  different  rocky  mountain-tops,  and 
bringing  now  one,  now  another,  into  closer  relations  than  before 
with  its  neighbours.  Why,  as  recently  as  1811  (a  date  which  is  so 
fresh  in  my  memory  that  I  could  hardly  forget  it)  a  new  island 
was  suddenly  formed  by  submarine  eruption  off  the  coast  of  St. 
Michael's,  to  which  the  name  of  Sabrina  was  momentarily  given 
by  your  human  geographers.  It  was  about  a  mile  around  and 
300  feet  high ;  but,  consisting  as  it  did  of  loose  cinders  only, 
it  was  soon  washed  away  by  the  force  of  the  waves  in  that 
stormy  region.  I  merely  mention  it  here  to  show  how  recently 
volcanic  changes  have  taken  place  in  my  islands,  and  how  con- 
tinuously the  internal  energy  has  been  at  work  modifying  and 
rearranging  them. 

Up  to  the  moment  of  the  arrival  of  man  in  the  archipeligo, 
the  whole  population,  animal  and  vegetable,  consisted  entirely  of 
these  waifis  and  strays,  blown  out  to  sea  from  Europe  or  Africa, 
and  modified  more  or  less  on  the  spot  in  accordance  with  the  var}  - 
ing  needs  of  their  new  home.  But  the  advent  of  the  obtrusive 
human  species  spoilt  the  game  at  once  for  an  independent  ob- 
server. Man  immediately  introduced  oranges,  bananas,  sweet 
potatoes,  grapes,  plums,  almonds,  and  many  other  trees  or  shrubs 
in  which,  for  selfish  reasons,  he  was  personally  interested.  At  the 
same  time  he  quite  unconsciously  and  unintentionally  stocked  the 
islands  with  a  fine  vigorous  crop  of  European  weeds,  so  that  the 
number  of  kinds  of  flowering  plants  included  in  the  modem  flora 
of  my  little  archipelago  exceeds,  I  think,  by  fully  one-half  that 
which  I  remember  before  the  date  of  the  Portuguese  occupation. 
In  the  same  way,  besides  his  domestic  animals,  this  spoil-sport 
colonist  man  brought  in  his  train  accidentally  rabbits,  weasels, 
mice,  and  rats,  which  now  abound  in  many  parts  of  the  group,  so 
that  the  islands  have  now  in  effect  a  wild  mammalian  fauna. 
What  is  more  odd,  a  small  lizard  has  also  got  about  in  the  walls — 
not,  as  you  would  imagine,  a  native-born  Portuguese  subject,  but 
of  a  kind  found  only  in  Madeira  and  Teneriffe,  and,  as  far  as  I  could 
make  out  at  the  time,  it  seemed  to  me  to  come  over  with  cuttings 
of  Madeira  vines  for  planting  at  St.  Michael's.  It  was  about  the 
same  time,  I  imagine,  that  eels  and  gold-fish  first  got  loose  from 
glass  globes  into  the  ponds  and  watercourses. 

I  have  forgotten  to  mention,  what  you  will  no  doubt  yourself 
long  since  have  inferred,  that  my  archipelago  is  known  among 
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human  beings  in  modem  times  as  the  Azores;  and  also  that  braces 
of  all  these  curious  facts  of  introduction  and  modification,  which 
I  have  detailed  here  in  their  historical  order,  may  still  be  detected 
by  an  acute  observer  and  reasoner  in  the  existing  condition  of  the 
fauna  and  flora.  Indeed,  one  of  your  own  countrymen,  Mr.  Good- 
man, has  collected  all  the  most  salient  of  these  facts  in  his 
'  Natural  History  of  the  Azores,'  and  another  of  your  distinguished 
men  of  science,  Mr.  Alfred  Bussel  Wallace,  has  given  essentially 
the  same  explanations  beforehand  as  those  which  I  have  here 
ventured  to  lay,  from  another  point  of  view,  before  a  critical  human 
audience.  But  while  Mr.  Wallace  has  arrived  at  them  by  a  pro- 
cess of  arguing  backward  from  existing  facts  to  prior  causes  and 
probable  antecedents,  it  occurred  to  me,  who  had  enjoyed  such 
exceptional  opportunities  of  watching  the  whole  process  unfold  itself 
from  the  very  beginning,  that  a  strictly  historical  account  of  how 
I  had  seen  it  come  about,  step  after  step,  might  possess  for  some 
of  you  a  greater  direct  interest  than  Mr.  Wallace's  inferential 
solution  of  the  self-same  problem.  If,  through  lapse  of  memory 
or  inattention  to  detail  at  so  remote  a  period,  I  have  set  down 
aught  amiss,  I  sincerely  trust  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  forgive 
me.  But  this  little  epic  of  the  peopling  of  a  single  oceanic 
archipelago  by  casual  strays,  which  I  alone  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  follow  through  all  its  episodes,  seemed  to  me  too  unique 
and  valuable  a  chapter  in  the  annals  of  life  to  be  withheld 
entirely  from  the  scientific  world  of  your  eager,  ephemeral,  nine- 
teenth century  humanity. 

Grant  Allen. 
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THE  Aphorist,  or  Wise  Youth,  already  introduced  to  the  public, 
offers  a  few  more  of  his  reflections. 

*  Call  no  man  happy,'  says  Solon,  *  till  he  is  dead.'  *  Call  no 
man  unhappy,'  Socrates  added,  ^  till  he  is  married.' 

If  ever  Religion  were  destroyed  by  Reason,  it  would  be  restored 
by  Emotion. 

We  more  frequently  think  people  beautiful  because  we  love 
them,  than  love  them  because  we  think  them  beautiful.  The 
heart  is  not  critical. 

We  can  sometimes  forget  without  forgiving,  and  owe  a  grudge 
though  we  cannot  remember  why. 

It  is  foolish  to  give  our  affections  to  children,  for  others  may 
forsake  us,  but  they  must. 

When  woman,  according  to  Monsieur  Paul  Bourget,  has  lost 
every  rag  of  character,  she  still  clings  fondly  to  an  antimacassar. 

We  all  have  our  foibles.  The  foible  of  moral  censors  in  the 
Press  is  to  bear  false  witness  against  their  neighbours. 


• 


Congress  having  thrown  out  the  Copyright  Bill,  some  persons 
in  this  country  think  it  becoming  to  foam  at  the  mouth.  If 
there  are  people  who  have  a  right  to  be  angry,  they  are  rather  the 
Americans  than  ourselves.  Many  of  them,  including  all  the 
literary  class,  are  not  only  harmed  in  their  interests,  being  under- 
sold by  our  unremunerated  labour,  but  are  outraged  in  their 
honour.  They  are  made  partakers  in  the  shame  of  a  wrong  which 
injures  themselves.  We,  in  this  country,  are  no  worse  off  than 
we  were  before,  and,  at  all  events,  are  doing  in  this  matter 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  We  only  continue  in  not  receiving 
the  money  which  we  never  did  receive.  This  philosophy  comes 
easily  to  a  British  author  whom  it  does  not  pay  to  pirate.  I 
myself  hug  the  delightful  reflection  that,  when  any  American 
adventurer  has  robbed  me,  he  has  lost  money  by  it.  Of  course 
the  feelings  of  writers  whose  labour  has  enriched  pirates  must  be 
vastly  different,     Cantabit  vacuus  coram  latrone  poeta.    But 
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the  poeta  who  is  not  vacuus^  whose  work  has  ^  money  in  it '  for 
the  pirate,  cannot  be  expected  to  sing  for  him  without  regret. 
On  the  whole,  there  was  a  much  more  respectable  minority  in 
favour  of  the  bill  than  one  had  looked  for.  ^  If  it  wasna  weel 
bobbit,  they'll  bob  it  again,'  as  the  Scotch  song  has  it.  Better 
lack  next  time.  The  Americans,  in  the  long  run,  will  see  that 
their  own  pockets  and  interests,  moral,  pecuniary,  and  literary,  are 
not  served  by  pouring  indiscriminately  all  the  trash  of  English 
fiction  on  their  home  market.  And  possibly  we  may  learn  some- 
thing, too,  in  this  controversy  and  publish  cheaper  books.  Our 
public  is  rather  stingy  about  book-buying.  Rich  people,  who 
deny  themselves  nothing  else,  grudge  five  shillings  for  a  book ; 
still  more  do  they  grudge  a  guinea.  Publishers,  for  all  that>  I 
know,  may  one  day  find  a  better  market  among  people  who  are 
not  rich.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  break  the  English  of  a  habit  so 
confirmed  in  them  as  that  of  never  buying  even  a  shilling  story, 
but  sending  for  it  to  the  circulating  library. 

* 
In  one  respect  the  American  pirates  are  really  too  bad.  They 
not  only  steal  our  books,  to  which  we  are  accustomed  like  the  eels 
to  skinning,  but  they  *  duflf '  them,  as  the  Australian  cattle- 
robbers  say.  They  alter,  compress,  expand,  to  suit  their  market, 
or  they  crib  a  book  from  the  periodical  in  which  three-fourths  of 
it  has  appeared,  and  send  it  into  the  world  with  a  forged  conclu- 
sion, but  with  the  author's  ^  brand.'  To  put  a  man's  name  on  a 
book  which  he  did  not  write  seems  rather  worse  than  an  error  in 
taste,  and  borders  on  the  peccadillo  of  forgery.  They  also  make 
unpremeditated  bosh  of  an  author's  words,  as  when  they  print 
*  the  holy  opinions  of  the  Goddess  Isis,'  or  whoever  she  may  be, 
instead  of  '  the  holy  pinions '  whereon  she  winged  her  way 
through  the  Egyptian  Pantheon.  There  is  something  very  comic 
in  talking  of  the  pious  opinions  of  an  immortal  deity. 

• 
The  mention  of  *  duffing '  cattle  reminds  me  of  a  delightful 
book  which  perhaps  *  everybody  '  has  read ;  but  there  are  always 
exceptions  to  *  everybody.'  Only  lately  has  one  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mr.  Ealph  Boldrewood's  *  Robbery  Under  Arms,'  ^ 
and  to  students  equally  belated,  who  like  a  tale  full  of  strange 
life  in  the  open  air,  I  would  respectfully  recommend  the  romance. 
Ic  has  all  the  merit  of  ^  Jack  Sheppard,'  or  ^  Rook  wood,'  with  an 
exemplary  moral  thrown  in.  These  bushrangers  get  no  happiness 
from  their  misdeeds:  wretchedness  and  ruin  are  all  they  reap« 

'  Macxnillans. 
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But  what  a  boyish  ideal  is  the  gentleman  robber,  Starlight,  and 
what  a  pleasant  character  is  the  amiable,  reluctant  sinner,  Jim 
Marston !  It  is  a  work  in  which  the  horses  are  really  the  heroep, 
and  Bilbah  and  Rainbow,  gallant  steeds,  may  take  their  places 
among  the  fictitious  characters  who  become  our  friends.  The 
book  has  its  careless  passages.  Wimbledon  marksmen  are  intro- 
duced in  1860.  In  the  very  beginning  quite  a  different  account 
is  given  of  Starlight's  final  exploit  from  that  which  ends  the  tale. 
The  author  did  not  know  what  he  intended  to  say,  or  if  he  knew 
he  forgot.  Starlight  grew  upon  him,  probably,  as  he  advanced, 
and  became  an  archangel  ruined.  One  only  regrets  that  these 
gallant  men  shot  the  sergeant  with  the  gold  convoy.  It  would 
have  been  so  much  more  pleasant  if,  like  Tom  Sawyer  and 
Huckleberry  Finn,  while  they  were  pirates,  they  had  determined 
that  the  black  flag  should  never  be  stained  with  a  crime.  But 
then  they  would  have  been  even  more  impossible  bushrangers 
than  they  are.  No  doubt  blood  must  be  shed  when  fighting  is 
done. 

•*♦ 

Thackeray  has  remarked  on  the  immense  number  of  persons 
who  are  killed  in  the  Waverley  novels,  and  on  the  perfect  tran- 
quillity and  good  taste  with  which  it  is  managed.  The  heroes 
fall  and  die  without  unseemly  emotion,  as  in  the  ^ginetan 
marbles.  They,  and  the  reader,  are  never  made  in  the  least  un- 
comfortable, any  more  than  the  warriors  who  fall  every  day,  and 
feast  every  night,  in  Valhalla.  Similar  good  taste  marks  the 
Icelandic  sagas.  Somebody's  head  is  cloven  to  the  breast-bone, 
or  somebody's  leg  is  lopped  neatly  ofif  in  almost  every  chapter, 
when  shield  and  sword  are  aloft.  But  there  is  no  unseemly  de- 
scription ;  their  wickets  are  down,  as  it  were,  and  the  reader  is  no 
more  pained  than  if  the  hero  had  merely  retired,  with  a  bow,  to 
the  Pavilion.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  right  way  to  describe  fighting. 
It  is  the  spectacle  of  valour  and  of  high  heart  we  want,  not  a 
picture  of  a  shambles.  Homer  is  less  graceful :  he  is  pleased  to 
tell  you  exactly  what  uncomfortable  part  of  the  warrior  is  pene- 
trated by  the  spear.  Unlike  most  authors  of  battle-pieces,  Homer 
had  seen  and  knew  well  what  he  was  talking  about,  and  he  wrote 
for  experts.  A  well-known  critic  regards  modem  novels  of  hard 
blows  as  a  recrudescence  of  barbarism.  So  is  polyandry,  I  think, 
a  recrudescence  of  savagery  in  its  worst  and  least  human  form. 
Our  critic,  however,  is  an  advocate  of  polyandry,  an  enemy  of 
sword-strokes  and  spear-thrusts.  Nothing  could  be  much  more 
disagreeable,  in  practice,  than  either  antique  diversion,  but,  of 
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the  two,  one  prefers  to  read  about  fighting,  rather  than  about 
free  love.  The  author  who  really  revived  fighting  novels  after 
Scott  was  Canon  Kingsley,  *  an  LL.D,,  a  peaceful  man.'  Amyas 
is  always  hacking  and  hewing ;  the  joy  of  Hereward  is  <  open 
manslaughter,'  as  much  as  that  was  the  joy  of  Lancelot  or 
Percival.  I  don't  think  that  these  airy  blows  and  thrusts  in 
the  void  need  really  make  us,  who  read  about  them,  ferociously 
disposed,  and  the  man  who  tells  a  tale  of  desperate  fights  may 
be  too  good-humoured  to  shoot  a  partridge  without  a  twinge  of 
conscience.  We  are  not  going  to  take  to  the  road  and  *  bail  people 
up '  because  we  are  diverted  by  the  courteous  knights,  the  ISfarstons 
and  Starlight,  in  Mr.  Boldrewood's  entertaining  *  Eobbery  Under 


Arms.' 


•     * 


The  May-fly  season  appears  to  have  been  excellent  this  year, 
judging  by  the  reports  in  the  papers.  Trout  of  six  pounds  weight 
and  more  have  been  captured  in  the  Kennett,  and  the  heart  of 
the  fortunate  angler  has  rejoiced.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  Eng- 
lish anglers,  millers,  and  people  responsible  for  rivers  in  general, 
make  such  wild  work  with  weed-cutting !  You  reach  a  stream, 
you  begin  to  fish,  and  lo,  what  was  water  suddenly  becomes  salad. 
Whole  beds  of  weed  come  floating  down,  and  sport  is  out  of  the 
question.  If  you  cast  between  the  floating  masses,  your  line 
catches  in  them,  the  fly  is  drowned,  or  drags  out  a  long  green 
tress  of  crow's-foot.  Not  only  is  the  sport  spoiled,  the  drinking 
water  is  also  corrupted  by  the  masses  of  decaying  vegetable 
matter.  It  surely  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  catch  the  weeds, 
drag  them  out  of  the  water  at  certain  points,  and  bury  or  burn 
them.  The  present  shiftless  fashion  of  passing  them  on  down 
stream  is  wasteful,  and  wanton,  and  mischievous. 

• 
In  the  last  number  of  the  SKvp^  we  said  that  the  tradition  in 
Argyleshire  keeps  the  memory  of  the  real  Appin  murderer,  that 
he  was  well  known,  and  yet  that  the  wrong  man  was  allowed  to 
hang  for  the  deed :  a  thing  still  resented.  We  blamed  the  people 
for  letting  this  be  done,  if  they  knew  who  the  murderer  really 
was.  But  we  are  now  informed  that  there  was  no  definite  proof, 
only  strong  suspicion,  and  that  the  suspected  man  was,  all  his 
life,  contemned  by  his  neighbours.  This  is  much  more  to  the 
credit  of  the  Celtic  character  than  the  facts  as  we  had  originally 
believed  them  to  be,  and  apologies  are  freely  offered  to  the  sons 
of  Uisnach. 

%      % 
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Mr.  Harry  Fumiss,  in  his  Academy  AniicSf  briogs  an  indict- 
ment against  the  Boyal  Academy,  but  scarcely,  perhaps,  in  the 
right  manner.  To  render  B.A.  ^  Battle  Away,'  is  not  very  pointed, 
nor  do  the  charges  against  the  quality  of  the  Academy's  refresh- 
ments appear  to  be  worth  dwelling  upon.  There  is  a  great  deal 
to  be  said  against  the  Academy.  Artists  who  design  in  black 
and  white,  or  in  water-colours,  are  neglected,  no  doubt.  Mediocre 
men  are  occasionally  elected,  and  better  men  are  overlooked. 
But  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  Academicians  really  alter 
their  own  pictures  so  as  to  kill  those  of  outsiders  which  are  placed 
in  the  neighbourhood.  So  many  things  of  this  kind  are  said,  and 
believed,  which  are  not  true.  Several  times  of  late,  and  always, 
somehow,  by  lady  moralists,  the  humble  pen  which  indites  these 
lines  has  been  accused  of  divers  acts  of  literary  treason  which, 
assuredly,  it  never  committed.  It  is  said  to  have  written  thir- 
teen, or  sixteen,  or  twenty-five  favourable  reviews  of  one  book. 
It  is  accused  of  cowardly  revenges  on  personal  enemies.  These 
tales  are  myths  without  any  foundation  in  fact,  and  so,  perhaps, 
are  the  legends  about  the  evil  deeds  of  Academicians.  Our  moral 
indignation  often  misleads  us  into  a  not  very  creditable  credu- 
lity. So  one  may  hope  that  the  Academy  is  less  black  than  it  is 
painted.  Men  are  mortal ;  they  are  inclined  to  believe,  honestly 
too,  in  the  artistic  qualities  of  other  men  whom  they  like,  and  so 
Academicians  will  occasionally  be  elected  while  better  artists  are 
left  in  the  cold.  Again,  the  Academicians  have  the  privilege  of 
hanging  far  too  many  of  their  own  works,  and  of  abusing  <  the 
line.'  Some  fairer  method  of  hanging,  by  some  less  interested 
body  of  judges,  ought  to  be  invented.  Also,  it  is  to  be  wished 
that  some  mode  of  checking  the  sending  in  of  innumerable  failures 
could  be  discovered.  No  mortal  judgment  can  resist,  unharmed, 
the  floods  of  odious  daubs  which  are  yearly  presented.  No  modest 
picture  of  good  quality  can  look  its  best  in  the  wilderness  of  gilt 
and  colour  on  the  walls.  The  critics,  too,  if  their  opinion  is  not  to 
be  valueless,  should  have  more  than  one  day  free  for  the  forma- 
tion of  their  ideas.  It  were  also  to  be  wished  that  the  Academi- 
cians would  pass  a  self-denying  ordinance,  and  buy  none  of  their 
own  works  with  the  revenues  of  the  Chantrey  Fund.  But,  as 
this  might  be  hard  on  the  Chantrey  Gallery,  could  not  the  right 
of  choice  be  invested,  as  at  the  British  Museum,  in  some  other 
judges,  not  members  of  the  Academy  ?  This  appears  more  satis- 
fectory  on  all  hands,  both  to  Academicians  and  other  artists. 
But,  where  are  the  neglected  geniuses  of  whose  anguish  we  hear 
80  much?    Where  are  they?    There  be  many  galleries,  and  all 
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of  us  are  eage|.  to  find  good  new  painters.  Yet  we  do  not  find 
Ihem,  or  fiud  them  very  seldom,  and  we  can  hardly  believe  that 
many  of  them  dwell  obscure  in  tue  cold  shade  of  the  Academy. 
As  in  literature,  so  in  art,  in  spite  of  such  examples  as  Millet, 
Leglected  genius  is  uncommonly  scarce.  Neglected  people  who 
fancy  themselves  geniuses  are  as  common  as  blackberries.  They 
will  always  exist,  Academy  or  no  Academy.  Fortunately  we 
have  no  Academy  of  Letters,  and  those  intrigues  and  heart-burnings 
are  less  frequent  in  the  open  field  of  literature.  Many  faults  the 
Academy  has,  but  perhaps  Mr.  Fumiss's  method  of  assailing  them 
will  rather  harden  its  heart  in  its  errors.  The  charge  is  a  charge^ 
a  caricature,  and  lacks  ^  sweet  reasonableness.'  We  ma}' agree 
with  much  that  Mr.  Fumiss  says,  and  yet  regret  the  manner  in 
which  he  marshals  his  power  of  pencil  and  pen.  We  may  re- 
member, too,  that  disappointed  people  are  credulous,  and  accept 
and  circulate  myths  about  the  conduct  of  others  which  are — 
mythical.  Of  course  one  does  not  reckon  Mr.  Fumiss  among 
the  disappointed  ones,  but  he  may  have  accepted  some  of  their 
apocryphal  legends  about  Academic  meanness  and  jealousy  with- 
out convincing  evidence.  At  all  events,  we  who  merely  hear  the 
stories  must  suspend  our  judgment  till  the  evidence  is  produced. 
This  reserve  we  might  ask  for,  with  propriety,  if  our  own  conduct, 
and  stories  about  that,  were  in  question. 

A.  Lang. 
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*  Among  the  most  useful  medicines  that  havo 
been  introduced  within  the  last  centuiy  is  ENO'S 
"FRUIT  SALT."  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
where  it  has  been  taken  in  the  earliest  stage  of  a 
disease,  it  has,  in  many  instances,  prevented  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  a  severe  illness.  The 
effect  of  ENO'S  "FRUIT  SALT"  upon  a 
disordered  and  feverish  condition  of  the  system  is 
marvellous.  As  a  nursery  medicine,  the  "  FRUIT 
SALT"  is  invaluable;  instead  of  children  dis- 
liking it,  they  look  upon  it  rather  in  the  light  of  a 
luxury.  As  a  gentle  aperient  and  a  corrective  in 
cases  of  any  sort  of  over-indulgence  in  eating  or 
drinking,  ENO'S  "FRUIT  SALT"  is  aU 
that  is  needful  to  restore  freshness  and  vigour.  In 
cases  of  Nervous  Headache  and  Debility,  it  is 
especially  useful,  and  should  be  taken  in  all  cases 
where  persons  suffer  from  a  sluggish  condition  of 
the  Liver,* 

Young  Ladies*  JonrnaL 
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J)RAWING  AN  OVEBDRAFT  ON  THE  BANK  OP  LIPE.-Late  hours, 
fagged,  unnatural  excitement,  breathing  impure  air,  too  rich  food,  &c.— ENO'S  *  FRUIT 
SALT  •  is  the  best  known  remedy.  It  removes  foetid  or  poisonous  matter— the  ground- work 
of  disease — from  the  blood  by  natural  means,  allays  nervous  excitement,  depression,  head- 
aches, dec,  and  restores  the  nervous  system  to  its  proper  condition.  Use  ENO'&  *  FRUIT 
SALT.'  It  is  pleasant,  cool,  refreshing,  and  invigorating.  You  cannot  overstate  its  great 
value  in  keeping  the  blood  pure  and  free  from  disease. 

*  M-^^^  SICK  PEOPLE  LOOKED  UPON  ME  AS  A  PHYSICIAN,— 

For  a  long  time  we  had  been  in  the  centre  of  Africa  without  any  medical  man. 
Natives  came  with  all  manner  of  diseases.  One  day  we  had  a  man  that  was  said  to  be  mad. 
In  some  of  his  fits  he  had  wounded  a  neighbour  with  an  arrow.  Whether  he  was  mad  or 
not,  he  was  evidently  far  from  well,  and  I  gave  him  a  large  dose  of  KNO'S  «  FRUIT  SALT.' 
The  poor  fellow  came  back  next  morning  to  tell  us  that  he  was  better.  His  breath  wa*  no 
longer  offensive,  and  he  looked  cheerful.  We  were  sorry  when  our  supply  of  FRUIT  SALT 
was  done;  it  was  a  favourite  both  with  natives  and  Europeans,  and  is  much  uFed  along  Ihe 
malarious  coasts.'— 'Africana,'  by  the  Rev.  Duff  Macdonald,  M.A.,B.D.,  Vol.  il.,  p.  207. 


7BOM    ENGLAND    TO    SYDNEY    ON    BOABD    THE   'SAMTJEIi 

PLIMSOLL.' — *  Dear  Sir. — I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  my  daughter,  who  sailed 
for  Sydney  last  April  as  assistant- matron  of  the  **  Samuel  Plim8oll,"in  which  she  hays :  "I  am 
sorry,  indeed,  dad,  to  hear  how  the  winter  has  tried  you.  Make  up  your  mind  to  come  out 
here.  You  will  never  rep  ret  it ;  and  don't  forget  to  bring  some  ENO'S  "FRUIT  SALT." 
It  was  the  only  cure  on  board  for  sea-sickness.  I  gave  it  nearly  all  away  to  those  who  were 
ill,  which  seemed  to  revive  them,  and  they  soon  began  to  rally  under  its  soothing  intiuence. 

*  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  Tkuth, 
•  Mr.  J.  C.  Eno.'  6  Asvlum  Road,  Old  Kent  Road,  S.E. 


OAUTIOK". — Examine  each  Bottle,  and  see  that  the  Capuvle  is  marked  En 0*8  '  Pruit  Salt.* 
Withovt  it,  you  hate  been  imposed  only  a  worthless  imitation. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists.  Pbepaked  only  at 

ws  'nm  suT'  works,  poueroi  street,  hew  cross  ROU,  LORDOI,  S.E. 
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CHAPTER  XLIIL 

the  conciergerie. 

THE  Conciergerie  to  which  Rousselet  was  taken  was  the  prison 
attached  to  the  Palais  de  Justice,  to  which  all  those 
who  were  afterwards  guillotined  were  brought  before  their  trial. 
In  the  little  office  of  the  prison  he  was  handed  over  to  Le  Beau, 
the  principal  gaoler.  Nortier  produced  the  act  of  arrest,  and  his 
name  was  entered  on  the  books.     Then  the  guard  withdrew. 

Rousselet  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed.  ^  Adieu,  my  dear  col- 
league,' he  said  with  politeness  to  this  man.  *  We  may  not  meet 
again,  but,  mark  this,  it  will  not  be  long  before  thou  wilt  follow  me.' 

Nortier  scowled.     He  could  make  no  reply. 

*  No.  13,'  cried  Le  Beau ;  *  the  citoyen  is  well  recommended, 
let  him  be  placed  a  la  paiUe* 

It  was  not  yet  daybreak  when  a  turnkey,  holding  a  lantern, 
opened  the  heavy  door  which  led  to  the  prison  from  the  head 
gaoler's  office.  A  huge  dog,  having  smelt  Rousselet  as  though 
to  make  his  acquaintance,  followed  behind  with  his  bloodshot 
eyes  fixed  on  the  new  prisoner. 

*  Pay  attention,  Brutus,'  growled  the  turnkey  to  the  dog,  not 
to  Rousselet ;  *  this  is  another  of  thy  charges.' 
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There  was  a  foetid  odour  in  the  corridor  through  which  they 
passed  that  made  Rousselet  feel  sick.  By  the  light  of  the  lantern 
he  perceived  many  shut  doors,  from  the  other  side  of  which  he 
heard  strange  sounds,  groans  or  curses. 

*  Are  there  many  prisoners  here  ? '  he  asked. 

*  A  goodish  lot,'  answered  the  turnkey  surlily. 

*  It  seems  pretty  full.* 

^  And  yet  it  gets  empty  rapidly.  It  is  like  the  inexhaustible 
bottle  of  the  conjuror,  however  much  you  take  out  the  bottle  is 
alwajrs  full.'    And  the  fellow  laughed  at  his  grim  joke. 

They  ascended  a  stair  to  the  first  floor.  The  corridors  here 
were  rather  more  airy,  but  there  was  still  the  indescribable  smell 
Eousselet  had  perceived  when  he  entered. 

*  Thou  art  lucky  to  find  place  here,'  growled  the  turnkey ; 
'  those  below  are  not  happy.'  He  then  opened  one  of  the  large 
doors  in  the  corridor.     *  Enter,'  he  said. 

It  was  a  large  room  divided  by  planks  about  six  feet  high 
into  small  cells,  each  containing  a  small  bunk  with  some  straw  on 
it ;  all  these  seemed  occupied  but  one. 

*  No.  13,  that  is  thy  number ;  not  a  lucky  one  either.  Thou 
hadst  better  recollect  it,'  growled  the  turnkey. 

Bousselet  noticed  that  when  they  entered  the  room  the  occu- 
pants of  the  cells  roused  themselves,  and  came  forward.  Some 
asked  questions  of  the  turnkey,  some  expostulated  at  being  dis- 
turbed, some  grumbled,  some  tried  to  joke.  To  all  the  turnkey 
kept  the  same  sullen  silence.  He  and  the  dog,  to  whom  all 
the  prisoners  seemed  to  show  great  attention,  were  no  sooner 
out  of  the  place,  and  the  door  locked,  than  the  prisoners 
crowded  together,  talking  eagerly.  The  grey  of  the  damp  March 
morning  was  just  breaking,  and  its  mysterious  light  added  to 
the  strangeness  of  the  scene.  As  Bousselet  leant  against  the 
door  of  his  cell,  he  could  recognise  in  some  of  these  prisoners 
men  who  had  been  prominent  during  the  early  years  of  the 
Bevolution.  To  them  Bousselet  was  unknown,  for  he  had  through 
modesty,  or  rather  want  of  personal  ambition,  contrived  to  efiace 
himself.  But  them  he  knew.  Why  were  they  here?  Were 
these  men  counter-revolutionary — these  who  had  once  been  in 
the  front  rank  of  those  patriots  who  worked  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  ? 

The  little  crowd  of  prisoners  eagerly  debated  for  a  few  minutes. 
Then  one  of  them,  a  man  small  in  stature  but  well-proportioned, 
with  a  singularly  bright  eye  and  intelligent  look,  bowing  cour-i 
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teouslj,  asked  his  name.  There  was  something  so  attractive 
about  this  man,  whose  thin  and  careworn  face  might  have  be^ 
longed  to  an  old  man,  but  whose  figure  was  young  and  vigorous, 
that  Eousselet  felt  himself  drawn  towards  him.  He  civilly  gave 
his  name.  The  prisoner  then  welcomed  him  in  the  names  of  the 
rest. 

^Monsieur,'  he  said,  ^amid  the  anxieties  which  naturally  must 
fall  to  the  lot  of  those  who  enter  here,  you  will  find  a  frankness 
and  honesty  of  speech  you  would' in  vain  search  for  among  those 
who  are  free.  When  then  we  ask  to  be  allowed  to  sympathise 
with  you  in  your  misfortune,  we  do  not  seek  to  intrude  into  your 
confidence.  We  have  each  and  all  our  troubles  and  cares;  we 
have  each  and  all  to  appear  before  that  odious  tribunal,  from 
which  we  none  of  us  hope  to  escape ;  but  while  here  we  strive  to 
live  like  brothers,  nor  do  we,  by  such  simple  means  as  we  have  in 
our  power,  refrain  from  indulging  in  innocent  merriment.  If  such 
gaiety,  by  which  we  endeavour  to  sustain  our  courage,  should 
offend  you,  we  beg  you  to  pardon  us.  Those  who  have  been,  as 
I  have,  many  months  in  this  dreadful  place  must  needs  employ 
every  artifice  possible  to  enable  them  to  forget,  that  they  may 
not  fall  a  prey  to  despair.' 

BouBselet  was  touched  by  the  words  of  this  man,  and  more  by 
his  musical  voice  and  sympathetic  manner :  ^  Monsieur,'  he  said, 
^  believe  me,  I  enter  this  place  without  hope,  I  can  only  leave  it 
to  die ;  but  that  my  courage  will  fail  me  or  my  nerves  give  way 
during  the  short  time  I  am  here  I  have  no  fear.  That  my  time 
will  be  short  I  am  convinced.  I  have  too  deeply  offended  the 
tyrant  who  now  rules  our  destinies  to  hope  to  be  forgiven.  For 
your  kind  words  of  sympathy,  new  to  me  I  can  assure  you,  I 
heartily  thank  you.  You  will  do  me  the  greatest  kindness  in 
leaving  me  to  myself.  I  have  no  fear  of  my  own  thoughts,  and 
nothing  on  my  conscience  to  lead  me  to  dread  the  sharp  knife 
which  will  soon  end  my  hopeless  existence.' 

The  little  man,  whose  name  was  Biouffe,  took  Bousselet  by 
the  hand,  and  gently  said,  ^  You  are  a  brave  man,  that  I  see ; 
it  will  do  you  no  harm  to  know  that  we  all  here  are  in  sympathy 
with  you.'  He  then  introduced  himself  and  those  who  were 
around. 

*  Citoyerij  said  another  of  the  prisoners,  *you  have  just  come 
from  the  world  outside,  with  which  many  of  us  have  had  no 
communication  for  some  time;  would  you  then  be  pleased  to 
tell  U8  how  things  march  ?    Is  there  any  hope  ? ' 

A  A2 
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Bousselet  eirpressed  his  willingness  to  give  them  all  the  neWS 
he  could ;  *  but/  said  he,  *  I  can  give  you  no  hope.' 

He  answered  all  the  questions  they  put  to  him  to  the  best  of 
his  ability.  He  found  in  some  things  they  were  better  posted 
than  he.  For  instance,  Biouffe  told  him  that  two  days  before, 
Hebert,  Momoro,  and  Glootz,  with  several  others  of  the  ultra- 
revolutionary  party,  had  been  brought  to  the  prison.  *  We  saw 
them  from  our  windows,'  he  cried,  *  and  when  we  recognised  these 
bloody  ruffians  we  were  in  hopes  that  the  time  had  come  for 
mercy.  We  have  also  read  several  of  the  numbers  of  the  Yieajz 
CordelieVy  smuggled  into  the  prison  at  the  peril  of  our  lives.  For 
once  we  heard  the  voice  of  clemency  raised  from  France  herself, 
overcome  as  she  is  by  despair,  and  drowned  in  the  blood  of 
Frenchmen.  It  was  Camille  Desmoulins  who  spoke  I  Surely  then 
there  is  hope.' 

But  Bousselet  could  say  nothing,  he  could  give  them  no 
comfort.  Camille  Desmoulins,  tlds  newly  converted  apostle  of 
mercy,  was,  he  knew,  likely  enough  to  find  his  plea  for  mercy  was 
his  act  of  arrest. 

*But  since  Hebert  and  Momoro  are  lost?'  urged  the  pri- 
soners. 

Bousselet  described  the  scene  he  had  witnessed  at  the  Jacobins, 
when  Hebert  and  the  extremists  were  denounced,  only,  in  his 
modesty,  he  contrived  to  make  his  heroic  opposition  to  Bobes- 
pierre  a  small  thing.  He  told  them  word  for  word  the  speech 
of  the  tyrant,  and  bade  them  glean  from  it  what  comfort  they 
could. 

Strange  to  say  these  men,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were  not 
cast  down  at  the  prospect.  After  debating  with  some  vivacity  on 
their  chance  of  freedom,  they  soon  broke  into  playful  parodies  of 
the  scenes  they  might  have  to  go  through.  They  held  a  mock 
trial,  in  which  the  very  manner  of  Fouquier  Tinville  was  imitated. 
They  sentenced  one  of  their  number  to  death,  and  held  a  mock 
execution.  Bousselet,  man  of  nerve  as  he  was,  was  surprised 
to  see  how  lightly  they  viewed  their  fate.  When  the  prisoners 
were  tired  of  their  game,  and  the  joke  began  to  pall,  they  sat 
round  Biouffe,  and  begged  him  to  read  them  his  last  translation 
from  the  dialogues  of  Plato !  Bousselet,  too,  drew  near  and 
listened  to  the  musical  voice  of  the  reader,  who  had  been  among 
the  noisiest  of  the  jokers.  The  lofty  thoughts  of  the  noble  Greek 
were  new  to  Bousselet.  It  somehow  comforted  him  to  think  that 
two  thousand  years  ago,  this  Socrates,  the  wisest  man  of  his  day, 
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believed  in  the  existence  of  a  deity,  and  in  the  immortality  of  his 
soul.  Involuntarily  his  thoughts  wandered  back  to  Virginie  and 
little  Jacques;  he  wondered  whether  they  prayed  for  him  now 
they  knew  his  dire  peril.  He  felt  sure  they  would,  and  in  the 
thought  he  found  an  unaccountable  satisfaction ;  yet  he  would 
have  scorned  the  idea  that  a  mortal's  prayers — even  Virginie's— 
could  be  of  any  advantage. 

The  reading  was  too  soon  over,  and  the  prisoners,  in  their 
himger  and  discomfort,  began,  like  wild  beasts,  uneasily  pacing 
the  space  into  which  the  cells  opened.  Rousselet  found  himself 
once  more  with  RioufiFe.  He  was  a  Girondin,  he  discovered,  and 
had  been  in  prison  since  the  Girondin  troubles. 

*  I  have  seen  Vergniaud  and  Valaze,  Gaudet  and  Brissot  here,' 
said  Siouffe.  <  Ah,  my  friend,  to  hear  those  great  men  talk  on 
their  last  evening !  They  went  forth,  and  I  felt  as  if  my  heart 
had  gone  too ;  but  I  am  still  here,  watching  the  grim  procession 
passing  on  to  the  guillotine.  See ! '  he  cried,  as  he  pointed  from 
the  small  window  that  overlooked  the  street  in  which  stood  the 
gate  of  the  prison,  *  from  here  we  see  them  arrive.  By-and-by 
you  will  know  how  they  leave  us.  I  am  a  solitary  man,  yet  you 
cannot  imagine  how  trying  it  has  been  to  my  nerves  to  be,  as  I 
have  been,  cooped  up  here  for  months,  expecting  death  at 
any  moment,  and  yet  lingering  on  in  dreadful  expectation.  I 
have  been  so  sick  of  life,  so  weary  of  the  continual  adieux  I 
have  been  constantly  making  these  months  past,  that  at  times 
I  have  begged  to  be  led  to  trial — I  have  openly  abused  the 
powers  that  be — but  no — here  I  am  as  though  I  had  been  for- 
gotten.' 

Then  Riouffe  told  Rousselet  of  the  prison  itself.  There  were 
three  classes  of  prisoners.  The  most  pitiable  class  were  those 
without  friends,  who  were  therefore  placed  on  the  ground  floor, 
on  what  were  called  the  '  Sourici^res,'  or  mouse-traps. 

*  I  was  there  placed  myself,'  said  RioufFe,  *  being  friendless 
and  alone.  I  had  for  my  companions  two  malefactors  of  the  worst 
kind.  The  stench,  filth,  and  misery  were  terrible — the  place 
swarmed  with  immense  rats  !  The  prisoners  were  never  allowed 
out  even  for  exercise.  I  felt  I  was  going  mad,  and  should  have 
died  there,  had  it  not  been  for  my  good  Valaze,  who,  in  the  midst 
of  his  own  suffering,  could  still  think  of  others.  I  was  a  stranger 
to  him  except  by  name,  yet  he  never  ceased  demanding  my 
liberation  from  this  torment,  till  at  last  I  was  brought  here.  This 
iq  filthy  enough,  God  know? ;  but  it  is  luxury  copipared  to  the 
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"  Sourici^res."  Here  we  are  a  la  paiUe.  We  at  least  are  allowed 
to  take  exercise  in  the  courtyard.  We  are  all  of  us  here  for  what 
are  called  political  offences,  and,  even  though  we  have  the  certainty 
that  before  long  we  shall  cease  to  exist,  while  we  are  here  we  can 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  sympathy  from  beings  as  good  as  ourselves. 
The  third  category  of  prisoners  are  those  who  can  afford  to  pay 
for  their  lodgings.  The  chief  turnkey  exacts  a  fee  of  twenty 
francs  per  month,  and,  as  some  only  remain  a  few  days,  and  their 
place  is  quickly  supplied  by  others,  and  as  none  are  allowed  to 
pay  for  less  than  a  month,  M.  le  Beau  makes  a  good  thing  of  his 
place.     These  prisoners  are  said  to  be  a  la  pistole.* 

The  long  morning  wore  on  till  at  nine  o'clock  the  door  of  the 
room  was  opened  and  the  prisoners  counted  out.  They  were 
conducted  to  the  courtyard  of  the  prison.  It  was  a  damp,  drizzling 
day.  The  occupants  of  the  prison  were  therefore  crowded  into  the 
slight  shelter  afforded  by  the  corridors  and  passages  around, 
which  reeked  with  pestilential  odours.  ITiere  seemed  hundreds 
of  unfortunate  beings  so  collected.  Eiouffe  showed  Rousselet  a 
grille  or  iron  grating  on  one  side  of  this  courtyard  which  com- 
municated with  the  part  of  the  prison  given  up  to  the  women. 

*It  was  there,'  said  he,  *we  dStenus  used  to  crowd  to  listen, 
in  rapt  admiration,  to  the  sublime  talk  of  Citoyenne  Roland. 
I  have  never  heard  anything  so  full  of  rhythm  and  poetry  as  her 
language.  When  she  passed  through  after  her  condemnation, 
there  was  a  look  of  beatified  resignation  on  her  face,  as  she 
indicated  her  sentence,  that  I  shall  never  forget ! ' 

About  midday  the  prisoners,  or  (Utenua  as  they  were  called  in 
the  language  of  the  prison,  were  summoned  to  the  refectory  for 
their  only  meal.  They  were  fed  in  batches  without  order  or 
method,  and  the  scrambling  and  violence  of  the  hungry  wretches 
were  so  disgusting,  that  those — and  there  were  many  such — who 
had  a  sense  of  decency  and  justice,  formed  themselves  voluntarily 
into  a  sort  of  police  to  enable  the  weak  and  infirm  to  have  the 
daily  pittance,  which  the  gaolers  took  no  trouble  to  distribute 
individually. 

The  prison  fare  was  bad  enough.  Two  dried  herrings  a  day 
or  some  half-rotten  salt  cod,  with  a  hunch  of  bread  full  of  bran 
and  straw,  formed  their  diet,  and  the  whole  was  washed  down  with 
a  pint  of  what  was  called  wine,  a  strange  decoction  of  medica- 
ments, in  which  the  juice  of  the  grape  was  entirely  wanting. 

After  this  doleful  meal  they  were  again  conducted  to  the 
courtyard,  where  at  about  three  in  the  afternoon  the  procession 
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of  those  condemned  during  the  day  passed  through  the  ranks  of 
the  prisoners,  ranged  on  either  side  in  breathless  anxiety.  On 
the  second  day  of  his  incarceration  Bousselet  saw  Hubert,  Momoro, 
Ronsin,  Vincent,  and  Clootz  so  pass.  To  most  of  those  going  to 
the  guillotine  was  accorded  many  a  sympathetic  word.  '  Adieu, 
my  friend/  would  sob  many  a  heart-broken  prisoner,  as  he  pressed 
the  hand  of  one  going  to  his  death ;  *  without  doubt  we  shall 
shortly  meet  again.'  Who  could  tell  how  shortly !  But  to  these 
no  hand  was  extended.  Nineteen  of  them  in  all.  These  were 
would-be  guillotiners,  now  to  be  guillotined  in  their  turn !  Sadly 
they  passed  along  amid  the  silence  of  their  fellow-prisoners. 
Deep  sunk  were  their  heads,  Bonsin  alone  holding  his  aloft. 

At  nightfall  the  turnkeys  with  their  huge  dogs  conducted  the 
prisoners  back  to  their  cells.  These  men  were  generally  drunk. 
Outside  each  room  or  ward  the  names  of  the  prisoners  were  called 
out  by  one  man,  and  each  had  to  answer  while  another  counted 
them  as  they  entered.  It  often  happened  that  the  gaoler  who 
read  the  names  was  so  far  gone  as  to  read  the  wrong  name.  On 
no  one  answering  the  man  would  lose  his  temper  and  insist  on 
all  the  prisoners  turning  out  to  be  recounted.  Sometimes  in  self- 
defence  one  of  the  prisoners  had  to  read  the  names  for  the  turn- 
key in  order  to  make  the  number  tally  with  the  list.  On  all 
occasions  the  gaolers  were  most  brutal  and  insulting  to  the 
dMeaua.  It  was  only  when  they  were  finally  locked  up  in  their 
foul  dens  that  the  poor  fellows  felt  at  their  ease,  for  then  alone 
were  they  at  liberty  to  talk  and  amuse  themselves  without  being 
overheard.  They  were  seldom  disturbed  from  nightfall  till  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

So  passed  the  days  in  the  prison  of  the  Conciergerie,  only 
varied  by  the  notification,  at  nine  o'clock,  that  an  unfortunate 
man's  turn  for  trial  had  arrived,  and  at  three  by  the  procession  of 
the  condemned.  Among  the  prisoners  themselves  there  were 
many  of  the  noblesse.  Few  of  these  however  allowed  their  pride 
to  separate  them  from  those  who  were  their  fellow-prisoners. 
Bousselet,  as  he  sadly  mused  over  the  downfall  of  his  Bepublican 
dreams,  did  not  fail  to  perceive  that  there  was  much  good  in  his 
old  enemies  the  aristocrats.  He  was  astonished  to  find  so  many 
assembled  here,  and  how  nobly  and  silently  they  bore  their 
sufiferings.  *  If  half  of  this  was  known  in  Paris,'  he  mused, — 
*  if  the  majority  of  Frenchmen  who  now  carelessly  pass  their  lives 
in  thinking  only  of  themselves  could  see  this  prison  for  half  a 
day,  Bobespierre  would  be  hurled  from  his  power,  and  the  true 
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Republic  fouDded.'  The  true  Republic?  Whose  Republic? 
Never  was  there  a  *  Fata  Morgana '  more  unreal  than  the  Republic 
of  poor  Rousselet ! 


CHAPTER  XLIV, 

THE    TRIAL. 

Four  days  after  Rousselet's  arrival  there  was  a  sensation  among 
the  prisoners.  It  was  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  were  still  in 
the  refectory,  or  in  the  courtyard,  that  a  new  batch  of  ditenus 
was  introduced.  What !  was  it  possible  ?  Here  were  Fabre 
d'Eglantine  and  Lacroiz,  Camille  Desmoulins  and  Danton.  The 
prisoners  crowded  round  them  with  astonishment.  Shut  up 
from  the  world  they  did  not  know  the  march  of  events,  and  were 
unconscious  of  the  quarrels  and  struggles  that  went  on  among 
the  rulers  of  Paris.  To  them  Danton  was  the  arch-type  of  the 
revolutionary  leader.  The  great  controller  of  events  !  How  now? 
Was  he  too  *  suspect '  ?  With  head  erect  and  huge  shoulders  thrown 
back  he  entered  the  hall,  his  great  throat  bare,  and  his  brows 
knitted,  looking,  as  David  the  painter  once  said  (when  he 
believed  in  him)  like  the  Olympian  Jove.  All  voices  were  silent 
at  the  sight  of  him. 

*  Messieurs,'  he  said  with  his  tremendous  voice,  *  I  hoped  to 
have  been  the  means  of  delivering  you  from  this  place,  but  here 
I  am  among  you,  and  God  only  knows  when  this  will  end ! ' 

He  was  conveyed  to  a  solitary  cell,  the  one  Hebert  had  just 
vacated,  wherefrom  the  prisoners  heard  him  shouting,  with  many 
oaths  and  much  obscenity,  the  tremendous  thoughts  that  rose  to 
his  Titanic  mind  to  Westermann  in  the  next  cell.  Like  Falstaff 
he  ^  babbled  of  green  fields.'  His  one  regret  was  that  he  should 
have  been  fool  enough  to  be  tricked  by  Robespierre.  Camille 
Desmoulins  was  much  cast  down.  He  thought,  poor  fellow,  of  his 
loving  wife,  his  Lucille,  who  was  so  shortly  to  follow  him  to  the 
guillotine. 

•  *  What  proves  Robespierre  a  Nero,'  they  heard  Danton  growl, 
^  is  that  he  had  never  talked  of  Camille  Desmoulins  with  such 
affection  as  on  the  eve  of  his  arrest.' 

The  two  men  had  been  at  school  together,  and  Maximilien  had 
been  one  of  the  witnesses  at  Camille's  marriage. 

Jlonsselet  was  much  affected  by  this  i^ew  proscription^    Wher^ 
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was  his  Republic  now  ?  Verily  the  tale  of  heads  was  being  quickly 
completed,  and  those  of  the  staunchest  Republicans  were  to 
be  added  to  the  number.  Where  would  it  end  ?  He  cared  not 
to  think.  Like  Danton  himself,  he  felt  weary  and  desired  a 
finish. 

He  had  not  to  wait.  The  day  after  the  arrival  of  these 
<  moderates,'  as  they  were  called,  at  ten  in  the  morning  Eousselet 
heard  his  name  called  to  appear  before  the  Revolutionary  Com- 
mittee. 

*  So  soon,  my  friend,'  murmured  EioufiFe,  taking  his  hand  with 
affection. 

But  Rousselet  started  forward  eagerly. 

*  At  last ! '  he  cried  cheerfully. 

It  was  two  days  after  the  arrest  of  Rousselet  that  Citizen 
Barr^re  came  to  Le  Blanc's  cafe.  Le  Blanc  happened  not  to  be  in 
the  room  as  Barr^re  appeared.  He  came  forward  with  his  usual 
gallant  smile  to  salute  the  ^  fair  icicle '  as  he  called  Yirginie. 

*  Citoyen  Barr^re,'  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  *  I  have  a  favour  to 
ask  you.' 

*  Citoyenne,  consider  it  granted  at  once.' 

Virginie  fixed  her  great  brown  eyes  on  his  face.  Was  it  possi- 
ble for  him  to  save  Rousselet  she  thought.  As  for  the  first  time 
she  carefully  studied  his  clever  yet  shifty  eyes,  she  thought  she 
saw  in  him  good-nature  at  least.  Fond  of  pleasure  she  knew 
him  to  be.  Of  the  dark  points  of  his  life  she  knew  nothing. 
Instinctively  she  would  have  shrunk  from  him,  but  to  whom  else  could 
she  turn?  Barr^re,  called  the  Anacreon  of  the  Republic,  the 
writer  of  all  the  flowery  and  lying  reports  current  at  the  time,  was 
indeed  a  broken  reed  to  rely  on.  He  would  have  done  a  good- 
natured  act  if  in  doing  so  he  incurred  no  danger.  It  was  for  him- 
self and  of  himself  that  he  constantly  thought.  Virginie  would 
have  preferred  consulting  Camot,  but  at  that  moment  he  was  not 
in  Paris. 

*  Citoyen  Barrere,'  she  said,  *one  of  our  friends,  Charles 
Rousselet,  has  been  arrested  and  is  accused  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunal.     Can  you  do  something  for  him  ? ' 

Barr^re's  smiling  face  clouded  in  a  moment. 

*  My  power  is  very  limited.  Assuredly  I  will  make  inquiries 
and  do  what  I  can  for  a  friend  of  yours.' 

*  If  you  can,'  said  Virginie,  *  I  shall  be  greatly  indebted  to 
you.'    And  she  gave  her  hand,  which  Barrere  kissed. 

But  she  noticed  that  he  was  very  uneasy,  and  when  his 
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dinner  was  finished  would  have  escaped  from  the  house  without 
any  further  talk,  but  Virginie  beckoned  to  him. 

*  At  least,'  she  said,  *  bring  me  news  of  him.' 

*  That  I  can  promise,'  answered  he. 

Four  days  passed  before  Barr^re  reappeared.  When  he  came, 
he  walked  straight  to  Virginie. 

*  Gitoyenne^  he  said,  *  the  cause  is  hopeless ! ' 
Virginie  turned  pale. 

*  He  is  to  be  tried  to-morrow,  and  from  the  evidence  to  be 
brought  against  him  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  verdict.' 

*And  yet,'  cried  Virginie  passionately,  *it  is  impossible  he 
can  have  done  anything  against  the  Republic  which  he  so  greatly 
loved.' 

*  Ah,'  answered  Barr^re,  *  who  knows  in  these  days !  One  may 
be  an  excellent  Sepublican  and  yet  counter-revolutionary.  So 
says  Citoyen  Bobespierre,  and  I  fear  he  is  right.' 

He  caught  sight  of  Virginie's  face  now  flushed  with  a  righteous 
indignation. 

*  Citoyenney  he  added  in  a  low  voice,  *  be  advised.  Do  not  stir 
in  this  matter;  it  may  concern  you  more  than  you  think,'  and  he 
turned  and  walked  away. 

That  evening  Virginie  told  her  father  what  she  had  done,  and 
what  she  had  heard  from  Barr^re.  Poor  Jacques  was  dreadfully 
alarmed,  and  when  Virginie  announced  her  determination  of 
attending  the  trial  next  day  his  terror  became  so  great  that  he 
shed  tears  in  his  efforts  to  dissuade  her. 

*  My  child,'  he  cried,  *  just  consider !  It  is  not  thou  alone  but 
thy  son  and  husband  who  are  concerned.  Monsieur  left  me  to 
guard  thee.  What  use  am  I  if  thou  doest  this  thing?  Rousselet 
himself  tells  thee  not  to  involve  thyself  in  his  ruin.  And  he  knew 
best,  the  good  fellow !     Where  shall  I  ever  find  such  a  friend  ? ' 

*  In  my  great  trouble  M.  Eousselel  stood  by  my  husband. 
Shall  I  not  be  there  when  I  am  wanted  ?  Let  him  at  least  see 
that  I  take  an  interest  in  his  fate,  and  that  he  dies,  if  die  he  must, 
not  unthought  of  or  uncared  for.' 

*  But,  my  child '  urged  Jacques. 

*  Father,'  interrupted  Virginie,  *  it  is  no  use  trying  to  dissuade 
me.  There  is  no  danger.  They  will  not  know  on  whose  account 
we  are  there.  Many  more  will  be  tried  and  condenmed  besides 
our  poor  friend.' 

And  so  Virginie  carried  the  day. 

Next  morning  she  and  her  father  sallied  forth  early  to  the 
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Palais  de  Justice,  and  took  their  place  in  a  comer  of  the  hall 
where  prisoners  were  tried.  All  through  the  morning  they  were 
there ;  Jacques  excited  and  by  turns  pale  and  flushed,  Virginie 
seemingly  unmoved.  They  saw  some  ten  prisoners,  among  whom 
were  three  women,  tried  and  condemned  before  it  came  to  poor 
Rousselet's  turn.  Around  them  were  a  crowd  of  exulting  «a7i«- 
oulottes,  who  laughed  and  jeered  at  the  incidents  of  the  diflFerent 
trials  and  invariably  applauded  each  condemnation. 

*  Goes  it  not  merrily  ? '  cried  a  woman  sitting  next  to  Virginie. 

*  We  shall  have  a  fine  foumSe  to-day ! ' 

The  woman  was  not  ill-looking.  She  might  have  passed  for  a 
common  everyday  decent  woman  of  the  people.  Virginie  answered 
nothing,  but  Jacques  with  the  readiness  of  his  profession  replied  : 

*  Not  fast  enough,  not  fast  enough.' 

Yet  was  he  in  a  state  of  pitiable  agitation. 

Virginie  recalled  to  herself — she  had  been  thinking,  poor  soul,  of 
her  husband,  and  how  she  should  certainly  have  had  to  undergo 
the  torture  of  seeing  him  arraigned  before  the  tribunal  had  he 
remained  in  Paris— joined  in  the  conversation. 

*  It  is  a  pity,'  she  said,  ^  that  all  traitors  cannot  be  at  once 
swept  away.'  Her  voice  sounded  hard  and  dry,  and  quite  unlike 
her  usual  tone. 

*  Not  at  all,'  answered  the  woman.  *  One  likes  to  prolong  one's 
pleasure,  not  have  it  all  over  in  a  minute.' 

*  Like  relishing  a  good  dish,'  cried  Jacques,  making  a  queer 
grimace  in  trying  to  force  a  smile. 

*  Fouquier  Tinville  is  the  cook  of  my  heart,'  cried  the  woman. 

*  Ariatocraies  a  la  minute  he  serves  us.' 

*  Surely  too  much  monotony  is  bad,'  observed  Virginie.  At 
that  minute  Rousselet  was  brought  into  court.  She  became  quite 
absorbed  in  the  proceedings,  and  turning  to  her  neighbour  she 
said: — 

*  CUoyennej  I  am  new  to  the  court  and  the  proceedings  interest 
me  greatly.  May  I  request  you  to  allow  me  to  listen  to  what 
CStoyen  Tinville  says.' 

Bousselet's  appearance  was  not  altered  in  the  slightest  degree. 
His  dress  was  as  scrupulously  neat,  his  manner  as  calm,  as  though 
he  were  come  for  his  amusement.  He  listened  to  the  commence- 
ment of  his  accusation  with  a  smile.  So  careless  had  he  been  to 
preserve  his  life  that  he  had  never  cared  to  inquire  of  what  he  was 
accused !  It  was,  then,  a  surprise  to  him  to  hear  Fouquier  Tinville 
read  his  act  of  arrestation.  He  found  himself  accused  of  counter- 
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revolution,  of  having  defended  and  taken  the  part  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  of  having  been  the  agent  of  Pitt  and  the  (migris^  of 
having  procured  the  liberation  of  aristocrat  traitors,  notably  on  the 
days  of  September,  when  he  was  seen  in  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye, 
and  was  instrumental  in  freeing  many  men  who  were  now  in  arms 
against  the  nation. 

On  hearing  this  Eousselet  for  the  first  time  grew  pale  with 
terror.     It  was  not  for  himself  but  for  Virginie ! 

According  to  the  rules  of  the  court  a  legal  defender  had  been 
appointed.  When  this  man  rose  to  defend  him  Bousselet  politely 
stopped  him. 

^CitoyeUf  he  said,  in  a  firm  voice,  *  spare  your  words. 
Nothing  you  can  say  could  convince  that  jury  that  I  had  not 
received  bribes,  that  I  had  not  plotted  against  my  country,  that  I 
was  not  an  agent  of  M.  Pitt.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  know  that  I 
am  innocent.  To  render  matters  more  easy  for  them  I  will  plead 
guilty  to  having  designed  to  take  away  from  them  their  means  of 
vengeance.  I  am  for  mercy.  I  desire  no  more  political  proscrip- 
tions. I  am  against  tyranny  from  which  we  are  suffering  nowa- 
days ;  the  tyranny  of  the  Ten  I  utterly  condemn.  I  have  done 
my  duty ;  it  is  for  you,  citoyenSj  to  do  what  you  think  to  be 
yours ! ' 

*This  is  madness!'  cried  the  advocate;  *the  citoyen  is  clearly 
not  in  his  right  mind.' 

*  Never,'  answered  Eousselet,  *  have  I  my  head  more  under  my 
command  than  now  that  I  am  on  the  point  of  losing  it.  I  forbid 
you,  citoyen  advocate,  to  defend  me.  Let  me  be  taken  to  the 
guillotine.' 

There  were  some  murmurs  at  this  strange  speech,  at  which 
Bousselet  cast  his  eyes  round  the  hall  of  justice.  He  saw  many 
who  made  it  a  point  to  attend  as  they  would  have  attended  a  first 
night  at  the  theatre.  To  them  this  utter  disregard  of  life  was  new 
and,  it  must  be  owned,  they  enjoyed  the  sense  of  novelty.  De- 
nunciation and  recrimination  they  had  often  witnessed  but  never 
such  indifference  to  life !  But  in  the  comer  of  the  room  with 
their  backs  to  the  light  Bousselet  had  caught  sight  of  two  persons. 
Pale  and  tearless  there  sat  Virginie,  and  by  her  side  was  Jacques, 
his  face  blanched  with  terror ! 

Not  long  did  the  tribunal  deliberate.  If  this  man  were  to 
escape  how  could  they  sit  any  more  ?  Clearly  this  was  a  hanlened 
traitor  1     *  Death  that  day,'  they  decreed, 

Rougselet  bowedr 
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'  Ciioyefiis^  he  cried,  *  I  thank  you.  You  have  for  ohce  given  a 
Verdict  for  mercy.  I  have  no  wish  to  live  now  the  Eepublic  has 
ceased  to  be  free.' 

His  guards  led  him  back  to  prison,  to  prepare  him  for  the 

*  Sainte  Guillotine.' 

Virginie  watched  the  trial  with  intense  interest.  She  seemed 
to  read  in  Sousselet's  conduct  all  his  noble  generosity.  She 
understood  the  motive  that  prompted  him  to  plead  guilty.  It  was 
in  her  cause  he  died,  to  shield  her  he  refused  to  answer  his 
accusers !     She  knew  he  had  caught  sight  of  her. 

*  There,'  cried  her  neighbour,  *  that's  what  I  call  a  brave  fellow ! 
It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  see  him  mount  the  guillotine  this  after- 
noon !     Dost  thou  know  him,  my  dear  ? ' 

*  I — I  have  seen  him  in  our  section,'  said  Virginie  in  a  low 
voice. 

Then  sentence  of  the  jury  was  delivered. 

*  Death  that  day.' 

The  words  seemed  to  bum  themselves  into  Virginie's  heart. 
Death — the  end  of  all  things — and  for  her ! 

When  Eousselet  had  been  led  away,  Jacques  started  up  in  his 
agitation. 

*  Come,  my  child,  let  us  go  home,'  he  muttered. 

*  Not  so,  father,'  answered  Virginie  in  a  low  voice.  *  Let  qs 
wait  another  trial.    It  will  be  safer,'  she  whispered  in  Jacques's  ear. 

In  truth  she  could  not  at  that  moment  have  left  the  court. 
She  heard  not  a  word  of  the  trial  of  the  next  poor  wretch  who  was 
condemned.  Death  seemed  all  around  her.  It  seemed  to  enter 
her  being,  it  threatened  all  she  loved.  While  he  was  being  tried, 
she  was  tormented  by  the  idea  she  ought  to  endeavour  to  see  this 
friend  who  had  done  so  much  for  her  and  hers,  to  comfort  him  in 
this  his  trouble.  At  least  to  tell  him  she  knew  for  whom  he  died ! 
But  then  what  could  she  do  ?  Had  not  Eousselet  himself  told  her 
that  to  aid  or  sympathise  with  a  *  suspect '  was  to  make  yourself 

•  suspect '  ?  Should  she  not  be  bringing  destruction  and  denun- 
ciation on  herself,  on  her  father,  her  husband,  and  possibly  her 
child?  No!  if  it  were  only  herself — but  to  ruin  all  these  !  So 
when  the  trial  was  over,  and  another  added  to  the  fourneej 
while  the  woman  next  to  her  was  chuckling  with  delight,  she  rose 
and,  taking  her  father's  arm,  left  the  room  with  a  firm  step.  As 
she  passed  her  neighbour  the  woman  cried : — 

*  Do  not  forget  this  afternoon,  it  will  be  a  splendid  fouimee 
Citoyen  Tinville  gives  us  this  day.' 
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.  I  shall  not  forget;  -wered  Vixgnie>.  a  ^-J^tvirginie 
Jacques  was  so  moved  he  co'^^^  s^yno        B      ^^  ^^^  ^ 

spite  of  the  free  use  he  made  ot  ^  ^^^^^    3^^  ^^en  they 

lief,  which  iudeed  ^  <^^^^^^S.  strength  began  t.  ^  ^ 
^ere  well  in  the  street^^^e  da,^^«  ^^^  goidance      The 

it  was  the  father  that  had  to  g!l\^7  Many  whispered,*  They 

t:4ed  to  take  Virginie  home  safely. 


CHAPTER   XLV. 

THE  «nOLY   GUIULOTINE.' 

Vjraced  him.  ,    -^  „f  v     What  is  the  guillotine  but  a 

.  What  have  I  to  be  afraid  °"  J^/^^^Ji       thus  than  being 
«lUp  on  the  neck  ?     How  much  better  enmng  ^^.^  and 

fjied  and  tortured  by  a  wasting  disease  or  dying  of  hide 

J'^^^/MyTel^' said  Riouffe  kindly,  'have  you  none  you  are  sorry 


^"^    TZne;  answered  Rousselet  roughly,  but  ^e /^^^^  his  head 
^ay  as  he  spoke.     Then  after   a  pause  he   added,  l«>^°g  J^ 
e^^ouffe-' Unless  Monsieur  Riouffe  allows  me  to  say  how  much 
V'l-iave  valued  his  friendship  during  these  last  few  days. 
^       He  spoke  very  softly  and  hesitatingly.     He  wa^  not  used  to 
^^rtionstrative  affection.     Never  had  he  been  drawn  to  any  man 
^^Twas  to  this  one,  and  he  would  have  been  glad  to  express 
-mself  with  more  warmth,  but  his  lips  were  unused  to  the  lan- 
■*^\aee  of  the  heart.     Riouffe's  bright  eyes  dimmed  with  tears. 

fit  is  an  honour  for  me  to  be  sought  in  friendship  by  so  noble 
^an.    Tell  me,'  and  here  he  placed  his  hand  affectionately  on 
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EouBselet*s  shoulder,  ^should  I  by  any  accident  be  freed  from 
this  prison — I  say  not  that  I  shall,  I  can  hardly  hope  it,  but  should 
I  escape  death — is  there  nothing  I  could  do  for  you  ?  No  one  to 
whom  I  could  convey  your  last  words  ?  * 

Rousselet  turned  away  and  was  silent. 

^  I  seek  not  to  probe  your  heart,  or  extort  your  confidence,  my 
friend,'  said  Biouffe. 

Bousselet  turned  suddenly.  His  face  was  livid,  his  lips  seemed 
dry  and  incapable  of  speaking,  though  they  moved  as  though  to 
speak.    Biouffe  placed  his  ear  close  to  his  mouth. 

^Seek,'  whispered  Bousselet,  *the  daughter  of  Jacques  le 
Blanc,  Cafe  de  la  Grande  Nation,  and  say  to  her ' 

*  Well? 'asked  Biouffe. 
But  Bousselet  said  no  more. 

*  My  friend,'  said  Biouffe,  *  I  understand.  I  will  tell  her  how 
you  died,  and  how  you  thought  of  her.  What  more  could  be 
said  ?  Is  it  not  so  ? '  and  he  pressed  the  hand  of  his  friend.  So 
they  sat  a  short  space,  when  Biouffe  rose  and  left  him. 

So  the  end  was  come !  He  felt  a  grim  joy  it  should  be  so:  an 
end  to  all  his  cares,  to  his  aspirations,  and  to  his  disappointments. 
What  had  he  to  regret  ?  No  one  would  miss  him.  Yes ;  he  was 
sure  she  would  grieve  for  him.  Now  he  was  gone  she  would 
regret  him ;  had  he  lived,  she  would  have  been  distantly  polite 
and  friendly.  It  was  better  to  die  and  have  her  affectionate  regrets. 
Perhaps  she  would  teach  her  child  to  pray  ^  God  keep  Bousselet 
too.'  She  and  Celimene.  Alas!  how  far  they  seemed  away 
already !  Was  it  possible  he  might  in  some  etherial  shape  see 
her — watch  over  her — perchance  without  sin  touch  her  uncon- 
scious lips  ?  *  The  old  fetish,'  he  cried  bitterly  to  himself.  *  It 
cannot  be  true.'  The  only  thing  true  was  that  he  was  to  die,  the 
only  thing  of  which  he  felt  convinced  was  that  it  was  well  he 
should.  He  thought  not  of  his  beloved  Eepublic  during  these 
terrible  moments.  All  his  thoughts  were  of  her.  It  was  only 
when  he  heard  his  name  called  and  knew  the  moment  was  come 
that  he  thought  of  his  second  love.  With  a  proud  toss  of  his 
head  he  started  to  his  feet  and  firmly  stepped  forth.  In  the  dis- 
tance he  heard  the  great  voice  of  Danton  hurling  forth  from  his 
cell  the  ominous  words : — 

*  They  are  all  my  brothers  Cain.  Brissot  would  have  guillo- 
tined me  as  Bobespierre  does.' 

*How  much  better  to  be  a  poor  fisherman  than  to  govern 
men!' 
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*  This  was  his  Republic,'  thought  Eousselet.  *  No !  better  to 
die,  much  better ! ' 

Many  hands  were  extended  to  him,  as  he  passed  down  the 
rank  of  assembled  dMenue.  Many  kinds  words  were  spoken. 
There  at  least  he  was  sure  of  sympathy.  What  would  it  be  with 
the  People  for  whom  he  had  worked?  whose  justice  he  had 
vaunted  ? 

Last  of  all  Biouffe  embraced  him  once  more  and  whispered, 
*  I  shall  remember.' 

Then  forth  he  went  to  the  antechamber,  where  what  was  called 
the  *  toilette  of  the  condemned*  was  performed.  It  was  the 
fashion  then  to  wear  the  hair  long  and  gathered  into  a  ^  cue  '  or 
pigtail.  The  attendant  turnkeys  cut  this  off  with  scissors,  and 
pinioned  his  arms.  Then  he  mounted  a  tumbril,  where  there  were 
already  eight  or  ten  persons,  two  of  them  women  of  high  rank. 
Proudly  he  gazed  at  his  companions*  Some  were  quite  cast  down, 
some  wept  silently;  one  alone,  the  next  one  to  him,  a  marquise,  a 
lady  of  some  sixty  years  old,  appeared  resigned.  Her  lips  moved 
in  prayer,  but  she  sat  tearless  and  silent. 

*  I  ask  pardon,'  said  Bousselet,  ^  if  I  incommode  madame.' 

'  Monsieur,'  answered  she  with  a  smile,  ^  we  two  at  least  will 
know  how  to  die.' 

Eousselet  bowed.  ^  Madame,'  he  said,  *  it  is  sometimes  easier 
to  die  than  to  live.' 

*  Ah,  monsieur,  if  you  have  lost  all  you  love,  to  die  is  easy 
enough.' 

The  tumbrils  started  with  much  noise  and  jolting.  Over  the 
Seine,  shining  in  the  golden  light  of  the  afternoon  sun  (the  river 
ran  by  Sevres,  too,  thought  Bousselet),  past  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and 
the  Palais  Boyal,  now  called  the  Palais  Egalite,  and  then  along  the 
Bue  St.  Honore.  There  was  not  a  great  crowd  in  the  streets,  but 
at  some  spots  there  was  a  gathering  of  people  waiting  to  see  the 
foumee  of  the  day  pass.  Sometimes  it  happened  that  some  un- 
fortunate occupant  of  the  tumbril  was  recognised,  and  sometimes 
someone  in  the  crowd,  generally  a  woman,  would  utter  some  cry 
of  emotion  or  sympathy.  Bousselet  noticed  when  this  happened 
that  those  near  instantly  stepped  in  front,  and  hid  the  person 
who  so  compromised  herself  from  the  eyes  of  the  guards  who 
accompanied  the  tumbrils  on  horseback.  These  laughed  and 
chatted,  as  they  clanked  along  with  sabres  drawn.  The  streets 
looked  just  as  they  had  always  looked;  the  sun  glinted  across 
as  they  passed  an  opening  looking  west.     Everything  was  uu- 
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changed.    It  seemed  odd  to  think  of  leaving  all  this,  never  to  be 
seen  again. 

Passing  down  the  Eue  St.  Honore,  Eousselet  felt  something 
falling  lightly  round  him.  They  were  spring  flowers,  the  same  he 
had  placed  in  his  Sdvres  vase  the  day  that  Virginie  arrived  at  the 
Couronne  d'Or.  That  was  in  March  too.  He  looked  up.  They 
were  passing  an  uninhabited  house,  one  of  those  recently  claimed 
by  the  Nation,  its  owner  having  been  guillotined.  The  shutters 
were  tight  shut,  all  but  one !  from  that  he  saw  a  white  hand  appear. 
It  was  hers.  It  was  she  had  thrown  the  flowers !  He  should  not 
be  forgotten.  He  dared  not  look  again  at  the  window,  for  fear  of 
arousing  suspicion.  He  looked  down  on  the  flowers.  They 
strewed  the  floor  of  the  rough  cart. 

*  Mon  ami^  he  said  to  the  driver  next  to  whom  he  was  sitting, 
^  my  hands  are  tied,  yet  would  I  like  some  of  these  flowers  some 
kind  soul  has  bestowed  on  us.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
give  me  one  in  my  hand  ?  ' 

*  8acr6  bleu  !  thou  art  a  droll ! '  laughed  the  driver.  '  What 
use  can  flowers  be  to  one  like  you  ? ' 

*  It  is  a  fancy.' 

*  Well !  that  as  well  as  another,' and  he  stooped  and  picked  up 
several.  Some  he  placed  in  Bousselet's  hands,  with  others  he 
decked  the  front  of  his  waistcoat. 

'  There  !  thou  lookest  as  if  going  to  a  wedding,  and,  in  truth, 
thou  wilt  soon  be  embraced  by  the  Sainte  Guillotine ! '  and  he 
laughed  boisterously,  and  shouted  his  joke  to  the  gendarmes 
who  were  near,  and  they  laughed  too. 

But  the  scent  of  these  flowers  was  an  inexpressible  joy  to  poor 
Bousselet,  recalling  to  him  all  he  loved  most.  Who  has  not  had 
brought  back  to  him  by  a  flower  some  long-lost  friend  ?  Who  has 
not  saddened  in  the  midst  of  the  joys  of  spring  at  the  recollection 
of  those  to  whom  spring  is  not  any  change  of  seasons  ?  Bousselet's 
joy  had  nothing  of  sadness  in  it.  Virginie  had  thought  of  him, 
little  Jacques  would  pray  for  him,  and  the  two  women  would,  that 
night  at  least,  weep  for  one  who  was  lying  stiff  and  cold — a  thing 
of  nothing. 

The  cart  slackened  its  pace.  They  were  passing  the  well- 
known  furniture  shop  at  the  comer  of  the  Eue  St.  Florestin  and 
the  Bue  St.  Honore  over  which  dwelt  Maximilien  Bobespierre. 
And  at  the  window,  in  his  eternal  blue  coat,  stood  Bobespierre 
himself,  with  a  smile  on  his  thin  lips.  He  was  talking  to  a  rather 
plain-looking  woman,  the  daughter  of  his  host,  to  whom  some  said 
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he  was  engaged  to  be  married.  He  cast  his  eyes  indolently  down 
the  street,  on  to  the  poor  wretches  he  had  condemned.  Suddenly 
he  recognised  Bousselet,  and  the  smile  died  on  his  lips.  It  was 
Rossuelet  who  smiled  now. 

*  Adieu,  Monsieur  le  Guillotineur,  or  rather  a  bientSt !  *  cried 
Bousselet.  It  was  all  the  revenge  he  could  take.  He  felt  no 
anger  against  the  man.  Was  it  not  ordained  for  him  to  die  ?  He 
felt  happy  at  the  prospect.  And  Robespierre  noted  his  gay  ex- 
pression, and  with  a  frown  left  the  window. 

As  they  passed  the  end  of  the  street  in  which  Jacques  le  Blanc 
lived,  Bousselet  looked  wistfully  toward  the  house.  The  street 
was  deserted. 

On,  ever  on,  went  the  tumbrils,  till  the  Place  de  la  Bevolution 
opened  before  them.  There,  one  by  one,  beneath  the  dread 
shadow  of  the  engine  of  death,  each  gave  up  its  living  burden. 
We  will  not  linger  o'er  the  scene.  Bousselet's  turn  came  soon 
enough.     With  a  bold,  quick  step  he  mounted — and  all  was  over. 

That  evening,  when  the  wretches  whose  duty  it  was  to  convey 
away  the  mangled  remains  of  those  who  had  but  a  few  hours 
before  been  thinking,  feeling,  living,  human  creatures,  were  toss- 
ing the  bodies  into  their  carts,  they  paused  at  one  slight  form. 

^  F ,  he  has  something  in  his  hands,  this  one,'  cried  one. 

'  Some  valuable  ? '  cried  another ;  *  M.  TAvare,  surrender  your 
treasure.' 

With  diflSculty  they  opened  the  tightly-clenched  fists,  and 
found — some  crushed  yellow  flowers. 

'  There  goes  one  who  has  regretted  the  spring  season,'  laughed 
the  younger  wretch,  as  he  tossed  the  body  into  his  cart. 

Eegretted  ?  Not  he.  Of  the  thousands  who  were  guillotined 
during  that  mad  time,  not  one  died  more  gladly  than  the  solitary, 
seemingly  morose  man  who  was  known  as  Charles  Bousselet. 


CHAPTEB  XLVI. 

THE   TERROR. 


A  FEW  days  after  the  death  of  Bousselet,  Virginie,  one  afternoon, 
was  standing  at  the  door  of  the  cafe  dreamily  watching  the  April 
sun,  as  it  shone  down  the  street  across  the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries, 
which,  clad  in  its  happy  spring  foliage,  looked  bright  and  peaceful 
as  though  mankind  was  happy  and  peaceful  too.     She  was  think- 
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iDg  as  usual  of  La  Beauce  away  at  the  wars.  *  God  shield  him ! ' 
she  thought.  *The  bullets  of  the  Austrians  have  more  mercy 
than  the  decrees  of  his  countrymen,*  when  a  woman's  voice  ac^ 
costed  her. 

*  Good  day,  citoyenne ! '  it  cried ;  *  comest  thou  to  the  goodly 
show  they  offer  us  this  afternoon  ? ' 

Virginie  turned  ;  it  was  the  woman  who  had  sat  next  to  her  at 
Eousselet's  trial.  She  was  a  comely  woman,  evidently  of  the  lower 
class.  Though  rather  careworn,  and  somewhat  slatternly,  there 
was  nothing  to  show  inordinate  ferocity,  no  sign  of  the  craving  for 
blood,  her  unfailing  attendance  at  the  execution  would  imply. 

*  Thank  you,'  answered  Virginie,  ^  I  cannot  spare  time  to-day.' 

*  It  is  a  pity,'  said  the  other ;  *  there  is  to-day  a  magnificent 
foumeey — Camille  Desmoulins  and  Danton  among  them !  It  will 
be  a  fine  sight  to  see  the  head  of  Danton  fall ! ' 

*  What  has  he  done  that  his  brother  revolutionists  should  kill 
him?' 

*What!  hast  thou  not  heard?  Plotted  counter-revolution, 
been  in  league  with  our  enemies,  wished  to  be  prime  minister  to 
the  new  king  ! ' 

Virginie  turned  wearily  away.  How  often  had  like  accusations 
been  brought  ?  Could  it  be  always  true  ?  Alas !  in  Eousselet's 
case  it  was  clearly  unjust.     Might  not  these  two  be  innocent? 

*I  take  no  delight  in  such  sights,'  she  said  sadly,  turning 
towards  the  door  of  the  cafe.  ^They  are  surely  not  fit  for 
women.' 

*  There  was  a  time,  citoyenne^  when  I  thought  as  thou  dost. 
But  my  man  has  gone  to  the  wars,  and  I  like  to  see  those  die 
who  plot  for  the  men  against  whom  he  fights.' 

Virginie  looked  back.  This  woman  had  a  husband,  this 
woman  so  sated  with  the  terrors  of  the  guillotine  could  love  ! 

*  My  husband  is  also  in  Belgium  with  the  army,'  she  said ; 
*  but  I  stay  at  home  and  pray  for  his  safety.' 

*Pray,  citoyenne?  who  prays  nowadays?  Such  things  are 
past.  To  each  his  own  taste.  I  almost  fancy  I  am  with  my 
husband  when  I  see  the  blood  of  his  enemies  spurt  up  from  the 
blade  of  the  holy  guillotine.  Adieu,  dtoyennel  I  shall  be  too 
late  for  a  good  place.'  Away  she  hurried  towards  the  Place  de  la 
Eevolution,  where  that  day  the  Dantonists,  as  they  were  called, 
were  to  die,  even  as  they  had  seen  the  Girondins  die. 

Virginie  had  hitherto  succeeded  in  keeping  her  thoughts  from  the 
terrors  she  knew  were  all  around.    She  was  aware  the  foumSe 
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each  day  passed  along  the  Bue  St.  Honor^  at  the  end  of  her  street. 
Had  she  not  seen  poor  Eousselet  pass  that  way  ?  But  she  had  care- 
fully abstained  from  witnessing  any  more  of  these  sad  processions, 
or  even  looking  in  that  direction.  Now  she  involuntarily  turned 
her  eyes  towards  the  Eue  St.  Honore.  People  had  got  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  sight  of  the  tumbrils,  that  on  ordinary  occasions 
there  was  to  be  found  no  crowd  in  the  street.  But  when  Danton 
was  to  die  the  old  interest  revived,  and  there  was  a  considerable 
crowd  assembled.  A  morbid  desire  to  see  these  men  again  came 
over  Virginie  too.  She  quickly  put  on  her  hat  and  ran  to  the  end 
of  the  street,  just  in  time.  There  were  several  tumbrils  full  of 
men,  who  passed  unnoticed.  The  tumbril  with  Danton,  Gamille 
Desmoulins,  and  H^rault  de  Sechelles  was  the  last.  Camille,  white 
with  emotion,  with  foam  on  his  lips,  with  his  coat  and  shirt  torn  by 
his  exertions,  notwithstanding  that  his  arms  were  tied  behind  him, 
had  been  haranguing  the  crowd.  At  the  yells  they  raised  he  sunk 
back,  his  bright  eyes  glazed  and  bleared.  *  Oh,  my  Lucille! '  she 
heard  him  murmur  as  he  passed.  Danton  held  his  head  aloft  and 
glared  around.  '  Take  no  notice  of  this  vile  rabble,'  she  heard  him 
growl.  Virginie  noticed  that  while  a  small  crowd  followed  the 
tumbril,  and  hooted  poor  Camille  down,  the  lookers  on  received 
the  sad  cavalcade  in  silence.  Many  there  were,  besides  herself, 
who  attributed  to  this  Danton  the  evil  doings  of  September. 
Curiosity  led  them  to  witness  the  great  tribune  brought  low.  Yet 
why  was  it  so  ?    He  had  been  on  the  side  of  mercy ! 

Virginie  sadly  returned  home.  She  had  liked  this  Camille, 
having  often  seen  him  dining  with  his  wife  at  the  cafe.  He  was 
so  bright  and  loving.  And  Lucille,  where  was  she  ?  As  she  sat 
at  her  accustomed  place,  she  glanced  at  the  table  where  these  two 
had  so  often  dined.  Alas,  it  was  empty  now!  By  this  time 
Camille's  voice  was  stilled  for  ever ! 

As  the  afternoon  passed  on,  thoughts  of  poor  Lucille  came 
upon  her — Lucille  left  alone  with  the  little  Horace  !  Might  not 
that  have  been  her  fate  ?  Could  she  do  nothing  for  her  ?  It  was 
a  slack  day  at  the  cafe.  She  would  go  and  try  to  comfort  this 
poor  woman,  who  had  so  often  asked  her  to  visit  her.  Telling  her 
father  she  was  going  for  a  walk,  she  slipped  out,  and  made  her 
way  to  the  well-remembered  address.  On  asking  the  conciei^ge  for 
Citoyenne  Desmoulins,  that  woman  shrugged  her  shoulders, 

*  Mon  Dieu^  citoyenne  ! '  answered  the  woman,  angrily,  *  doth 
not  everybody  knQw  she  is  wanted  bv  the  Eevolutionarv  Coni- 
mittee  ? ' 
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Virginie  shrunk  back.  Arrested  ?  Was  she  to  follow  Camille 
so  soon  ?    Alas,  yes,  and  with  joy ! 

After  this  a  morbid  fancy  came  upon  her  to  know  who  were 
to  be  guillotined  each  day.  It  was  not  difficult  to  ascertain ;  the 
journals  all  published  the  list,  placing  it  immediately  after  the 
ajffichea  of  the  theatres.  Here  Virginie  now  daily  read  the  names 
to  see  whether  there  were  any  she  knew  among  them.  Impelled 
by  a  terrible  fascination,  she  even  went  each  day  to  the  door  of  the 
cafe,  at  about  the  hour  thefoumie  passed,  and  looked  up  the  street 
towards  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  when  she  could  just  catch  sight  of 
their  heads,  as  they  drove  by  on  their  way  to  execution.  So  it  hap- 
pened she  often  saw  her  acquaintance  the  ciioye^me,  who  regularly 
passed  her  door,  taking  a  short  cut  to  secure  a  good  place  at  the 
daily  execution.     Each  day  they  exchanged  a  few  words. 

*  Have  you  good  news  from  the  army,  citoyenne  ? ' 

*  Excellent,  and  you  ? ' 

*  Oh,  my  man  never  writes !  He  knows  I  cannot  read,'  and 
she  would  hurry  on. 

One  day  Virginie  could  not  help  asking  this  woman  how  she 
could  bring  herself  to  frequent  the  Place  de  la  Revolution  with 
its  terrors  ? 

*Ah!  citoyennej  answered  she,  Mt  is  not  all  so  dreadful. 
Yesterday  there  was  a  petite  foumiey  Fouquier  Tinville  had  been 
less  diligent  than  usual,  and  there  were  to  be  few  to  **  sneeze  in 
the  sack."  Well,  I  never  laughed  so  much  in  my  life !  The  pro- 
cession was  late,  and  Citoyen  Samson  had  all  ready  waiting,  so 
the  crowd  began  to  grow  impatient,  when  one  of  the  assistants 
took  upon  himself  to  dance  on  the  scaflFold  of  the  machine  itself. 
Mon  Dieu !  how  droll  he  was ! '  and  she  laughed  at  the  recol- 
lection. 

*  But  the  horror  of  the  execution,  the  blood ! '  shuddered 
Virginie. 

'  There  thou  deceivest  thyself,  citoyenne,^  answered  the  woman. 
*  These  dogs  of  aristocrats  die  with  the  greatest  courage.  Yester- 
day there  was  a  little  chicken  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  fresh 
as  a  rose,  who  mounted  the  steps  as  gaily  as  she  would  have 
threaded  the  figures  of  a  dance.  And  as  for  blood,'  added  the 
woman,  *  we  see  but  little  of  that.' 

*  Yet,'  cried  Virginie,  indignantly,  *  these  are  our  fellow  men 
and  women,  each  with  his  or  her  dear  ones,  each  regretted  and 
wept  for  by  &ther,  brother,  mother,  sister,  wife  or  husband.' 

*  It  is  possible,'  answered  the  woman.    *  They  are  all  the  same 
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aristocrats,  who,  we  are  told,  are  plotting  against  our  lives ;  for 
if  they  returned  to  power  they  would  do  the  same  to  us.  Citoyenne^ 
she  added,  looking  round  her  first  to  see  that  no  one  was  ¥dthin 
hearing,  ^  thou  and  I  cannot  afford  to  let  it  be  thought  we  sym- 
pathise with  them,  so  we  must  do  as  the  rest.' 

Virginie  grew  pale.  ^I  sympathise  not  with  traitors,'  she 
said,  in  a  low  voice,  ^  but  traitors  are  after  all  human  creatures. 
If  I  would  not  willingly  destroy  one  of  God's  creatures,  how  could 
I  bring  myself  to  witness  the  destruction  of  my  fellows  ? ' 

The  woman  laughed  nervously.  ^  I  go  not  for  pleasure,'  she 
said  apologetically.  *  I  go  lest  suspicion  should  come  to  me  from 
staying  away.  Who  could  suspect  a  tricoteuse  ?  I  am  not  an 
aristocrat,  I  cannot  look  death  in  the  fistce  without  trembling. 
Adieu,  dtoyenne^  I  am  already  late ;  see,  the  fournee  passes ! ' 
And  away  she  hurried ;  but  she  returned  after  running  a  few  yards, 
and,  coming  close  to  Virginie,  whispered : — 

*  Think  not  ill  of  me,  citoyenne.  Thou  art  right,  but  what 
can  I  do?' 

So  passed  the  month  of  May.  The  terror  of  the  Revolution 
began  to  tell  even  on  the  Cafe  de  la  Grande  Nation.  Few  people 
came  there  now,  and  when  they  did  come  it  was  singly.  Friends 
met  and  hardly  dared  recognise  each  other.  No  one  was  safe 
against  treachery,  and  to  know  a  ^  suspect '  was  thought  enough 
to  condemn  a  friend. 

On  June  2  the  guillotine  was  removed  from  its  old  place  in 
the  Place  de  la  Revolution  to  the  Place  St.  Antoine.  Virginie 
felt  a  great  sensation  of  relief.  It  was  as  though  she  had  wakened 
from  a  nightmare. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

Annette's  husband. 


A  FEW  days  after,  the  ciioyenne  of  the  trial  came  to  the  door  of 
the  cafe  and  inquired  for  madame.  On  seeing  Virginie  she 
burst  into  tears. 

*  Ah,  citoyenne,  she  sobbed,  ^  he  has  come  back,  my  man ! 
Wounded  and  sick,  nearly  dying,  and  I  can  do  nothing  for  him. 
How  can  a  poor  woman  nourish  one  so  ill  on  the  bread  of  the 
section?  And  the  section  will  do  nothing  for  its  brave 
soldiers.' 
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Through  her  tears  the  woman  pleaded  volubly.  Virginie  was 
touched.     Was  her  husband  not  a  soldier  ? 

*  What  can  I  do  for  you? '  she  asked. 

*  For  the  love  of  God ! '  cried  the  woman,  relapsing  into  her 
old  way  of  talking  in  her  emotion,  *give  me  some  bomUon  and 
some  white  bread.' 

Virginie  went  into  the  kitchen  and  brought  what  was  re- 
quired. 

^  See,'  she  said  kindly,  *  my  husband  is  a  soldier  too.  For  his 
sake  I  do  this  for  thee.' 

The  woman  was  profuse  in  her  thanks. 

'  Ah,  madame !  If  there  is  anything  I  can  do  for  thee,  re- 
member Mere  Annette.' 

Each  day  the  M^re  Annette  came  for  her  bouiUon  and  her 
bread,  for  the  cafes  of  Paris  had  still  luxuries  for  those  who  could 
pay  for  them,  and  Jacques  could  purchase  good  meat  and  flour 
while  the  people  starved  on  the  regulation  bread  full  of  husks  and 
straw. 

After  a  time  the  M6re  Annette  gave  a  better  account  of  her 
man.  Yet,  as  her  husband  grew  better,  she  became  more  care- 
worn and  slatternly.  Virginie,  noticing  this,  asked  after  her  own 
health.    The  poor  woman  burst  into  tears. 

*  Ah,  madame,'  she  said,  ^he  is  so  ill-tempered  since  he  has 
been  ill.  And  then  at  all  times  I  must  work,  for  he  will  have 
money,  and  how  is  it  to  be  got  these  bad  times  ?  It  is  his  illness, 
poor  soul !  Such  a  man  as  he  is,  quite  a  grand  seigneur !  Ex- 
cuse  me,'  she  added,  looking  round  in  fear  lest  anyone  should 
have  overheard  what  she  said,  ^  I  do  not  mean  that.' 

Virginie  grew  to  pity  this  woman.  No  longer  could  she  find 
time  to  attend  the  terrible  exhibition  furnished  each  day  by  the 
Revolutionary  Committee.  No  longer  did  she  joke  about  those 
who  were  ^  to  sneeze  in  the  sack,'  or  ^  be  shaved  by  the  national 
razor.'  The  poor  thing  seemed  humbled  by  her  love,  ground 
down  by  labour,  and  the  life  taken  put  of  her.  Each  day,  as  she 
came  for  her  dole,  she  confided  more  and  more  in  Virginie.  She 
was  proud  of  her  '  man ' ;  he  was  a  gentleman,  for  whom  she  was 
ready  to  slave.  What  was  she  that  she  should  complain  ?  But 
times  were  very  hard  and  money  was  not  easily  come  at.  *  See, 
madame,  a  man  is  not  easily  convinced,  and  my  Capitaine  is 
accustomed  to  the  best  of  everything.' 

*  Does  he  treat  you  kindly  ? '  asked  Virginie. 

'  I  do  not  complain,  madame,'  said  the  poor  woman  proudly. 
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So  ill  and  careworn  did  the  M^re  Annette  get,  that  at  length 
Virginie  determined  to  see  her  husband.  She  was  certain  if  she 
talked  to  him  she  might  persuade  him  to  be  kinder  to  his  wife. 
She  had  more  than  once  undertaken  a  like  office  while  she  was 
at  the  Chateau  de  la  Beauce,  and  always  with  success.  Poor  woman, 
she  forgot  that  she  then  spoke  with  authority !  What  was  she  in 
Paris  ?  Nobody.  She  could  only  speak  the  language  of  reason 
and  humanity,  she  could  only  plead  as  one  woman  for  another. 
She  did  not  consider  this  in  her  confidence  in  herself,  a  confidence 
the  result  of  the  adulation  and  admiration  with  which  she  had 
been  always  surrounded. 

So  one  day  she  proposed  to  the  M6re  Annette  to  return  with 
her,  and  see  how  her  invalid  progressed.  Annette  was  staggered 
at  the  proposition. 

^  See  you,  madame,'  she  said,  '  my  man  will,  no  doubt,  be 
overjoyed  to  receive  such  a  visit ;  but  not  to-day.  Let  me  pre- 
pare to  receive  madame.  We  are  poor  and  the  Capitaine  is 
proud.' 

The  next  day,  however,  Annette  came  with  a  smiling  face. 
*  The  Capitaine  was  much  better,  and  would  be  glad  to  do  the 
honours  of  his  poor  lodging.  He  begged  madame  to  excuse  the 
poverty  of  his  house.  His  absence  and  long  illness  had  brought 
him  to  a  state  of  indigence  to  which  he  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed.' 

Such  was  the  message,  evidently  carefully  got  by  heart,  that 
Annette  brought  Virginie,  who  at  once  got  ready  to  accompany 
her  humble  friend. 

She  was  dressed  in  grey,  and  took  the  precaution  to  place 
round  her  head  the  simple  red  handkerchief  then  commonly  worn 
by  the  women  of  Paris,  from  whom  she  could  not  be  distinguished 
but  from  her  air  of  neatness,  and  a  certain  dignity  which  was  part 
of  her  being.  So  clad,  she  started  with  Annette  on  her  mission 
of  mercy. 

The  streets  of  Paris  were  at  that  time  a  curious  sight.  Over 
each  window  and  door  (and  Jacques  you  may  be  sure  had  not 
forgotten  to  decorate  his)  floated  a  tricolor  flag,  and  most  people, 
lest  they  should  be  thought  wanting  in  *  civism  '  had  surmounted 
the  stafl^  that  bore  the  flag  with  a  red  cap  of  liberty.  Numerous 
placards  were  also  displayed  bearing  the  inscription  *  Liberty, 
Equality,  Fraternity,'  to  which  some  had  added  *  or  Death.'  Even 
the  window-sills  were  wreathed  with  woollen  cloths  of  the  three 
colours.    The  Rue  St.  Honor6  down  which  the  two  women  made 
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their  way  was  particularly  decorated.  As  they,  walking  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road,  passed  the  well-known  furniture  shop 
where  dwelt  Robespierre,  Virginie  glanced  at  the  windows  of  his 
lodging.  Above  them  there  was  quite  a  cluster  of  tricolor  flags, 
crowned  with  laurel  wreaths.  At  the  door  lounged  many  fierce- 
looking  men,  Robespierre's  volunteer  guard,  each  with  a  stout 
stick  in  his  hand  on  which  was  a  formidable  knob.  They  were 
nicknamed  *  Tappedures,'  and  always  accompanied  their  master 
to  save  him  from  the  daggers  of  his  enemies. 

Most  of  the  shops  which  lined  what  was  then  one  of  the 
principal  streets  of  Paris  were  shut.  Those  few  which  continued 
open  displayed  the  poorest  assortment  of  goods.  It  was  not  well 
in  those  days  to  make  a  show  of  wealth.  The  very  names  of  the 
streets  were  changed.  The  Rue  de  Richelieu  was  called  the 
Rue  de  la  Loi.  Other  well-known  streets  were  called  'd'Hel- 
vetius,'  *  de  Marat,'  &c.  They  made  their  way  to  the  houses  at 
the  back  of  the  Palais  Royal,  now  called  Palais  Egalite,  where  at 
length  before  a  tall  and  very  dilapidated  tenement  the  Mdre 
Annette  stopped. 

*  I  ask  pardon,'  she  said,  *  for  bringing  madame  to  such  a  poor 
house.    Madame  will  have  a  care.' 

Virginie  entered.  The  stairs  were  indeed  dark  and  far  from 
clean.  A  sickly  odour  filled  the  place.  They  passed  several  doors 
as  they  mounted  upwards.  From  one  there  came  hoarse  drunken 
cries,  from  another  the  sobs  of  a  child.  One  man  clad  in  full 
carmagnole  they  passed. 

*  Whom  hast  thou  here,  M^re  Annette  ? '  he  asked  rudely. 

*  A  friend  of  "  my  man's," '  she  answered. 

*  Thou  art  a  fool  to  bring  so  dainty  a  morsel  in  his  way,'  said 
the  man  with  an  odious  leer. 

Virginie  trembled  and  hurried  on.  At  length  on  the  fifth 
floor  Annette  paused. 

*  Have  no  fear,'  she  whispered ;  *  my  Capitaine  is  a  man  of 
honour.' 

*  Is  it  thou,  Annette  ?  '  cried  a  voice  within.  *  Enter  in  the 
name  of  all  aaTis-culotlic  saints.' 

Annette  opened  the  door  and  they  entered.  The  room  was 
tidy  and  evidently  recently  scrubbed  out,  but  there  was  the  trace 
of  the  M6re  Annette's  ordinary  occupation  in  the  heavy  dampness 
of  the  atmosphere.  For  Annette  was  a  washerwoman — a  blan- 
chiaseiise  de  fin.  By  the  window  was  an  ironing  board,  on 
which  was  some  linen,  very  fine  and  delicate,  waiting  to  be  ironed. 
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In  the  comer  of  the  room  was  a  not  over-clean  bed,  which  had 
evidently  lately  been  used.  Over  the  stove  on  a  shelf  were 
several  bottles,  while  the  smell  of  stale  tobacco  rendered  the 
damp  atmosphere  doubly  oppressive. 

By  the  side  of  the  ^tove,  which  was  lighted — though  it  was 
midsummer — was  her  husband  sitting  in  one  chair  with  his  legs 
on  another. 

*  Well,'  he  cried,  ^  hast  thou  brought  thy  dainty  friend  ?  ' 

*  CUui ! '  answered  Annette,  in  a  low,  pleading  voice ;  *  she  is 
here.' 

Virginie,  who  had  hung  back  for  a  moment  from  a  motive  of 
delicacy,  entered  the  room. 

The  husband  hastily  withdrew  his  legs  and  struggled  to  hia 
feet,  holding  by  the  chair.  His  features  became  set  with  an 
eager  look.  His  eye — he  had  only  one — ^positively  glittered  with 
emotion.     It  was  Capitaine  Pinard ! 

*  Pardon,  madame,'  he  said,  *  I  was  unaware  of  the  honour 
being  done  to  my  humble  abode.  It  is  long  since  beauty  has 
graced  my  sight.' 

*  I  am  glad,'  said  Virginie,  *  to  see  you  have  so  far  recovered. 
We  can  ill  spare  the  soldiers  who  have  so  bravely  defended  our 
frontier  against  the  enemy.' 

Pinard's  eye,  which  had  been  fixed  on  Virginie,  glanced  once 
uneasily  at  Annette,  then  back  to  Virginie. 

^  My  friend  Annette  has  told  me  you  were  a  soldier.  For  all 
such  I  have  a  sympathy,  for  my  husband  is  also  serving  his 
country.' 

*Ah!'  said  Pinard  quickly,  *the  husband  of  madame  is 
with  the  army.  May  I  be  bold  enough  to  ask  his  name  ?  Excuse 
me,  my  wife  is  such  a  fool,  she  has  never  ascertained  the  name  of 
madame  herself.' 

<My  husband  is  Colonel  Chardon,'  said  Virginie.  It  did  great 
credit  to  Pinard*s  powers  of  self-control  that  he  did  not  at  once 
explode  with  wrath.  He  could  not  entirely  suppress  all  his 
feelings. 

*  Do  you  know  him  ? '  asked  Virginie. 

*Know  Colonel  Chardon?'  answered  Pinard  slowly.  *Who 
does  not  know  him  who  has  served  with  the  army  of  the  north  ? 
Ah !  you  are  Madame  Chardon  !  I  fancied  I  recognised  one  I  had 
seen  before.     Did  not  madame  live  once  in  Sevres  ? ' 

<  Yes,  at  the  Couronne  d'Or.' 

^  I  was  not  deceived  then !    Ah !  in  happier  days  I  spent  many 
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hoars  there  on  my  way  to  and  from  Versailles.     And  my  friend 
Le  Blanc,  is  he  in  Paris  ?  ' 

Such  eagerness  appeared  in  the  eye  of  Pinard  that  Virginie 
grew  quite  uncomfortable. 

*  Yes,'  she  answered,  *  I  am  living  with  my  father.' 

*  Capital ! '  cried  Pinard,  rubbing  his  hands  with  satisfaction. 

*  You  knew  him  too  ?  ' 

^  You  see,  madame,  I  was  not  always  fallen  so  low.  The 
Be  volution  has  brought  many  down.    Has  it  not,  madame  ? ' 

Here  Pinard  leered  at  Virginie  with  so  knowing  a  look,  that 
she  began  to  wish  she  had  not  given  way  to  her  good-natured 
impulses. 

Pinard  placed  a  chair  for  his  visitor. 

*  Will  madame  condescend  to  sit  ? ' 

Unable  to  refuse,  Virginie  sunk  into  a  chair.  Annette  had 
returned  to  her  ironing. 

*  We  cannot  afford  to  waste  our  time,'  she  said ;  *  Citoyen 
Robespierre  is  very  particular  about  his  linen.' 

*  Ah,  madame ! '  quoth  Pinard,  *  to  think  it  should  have  come 
to  this !     My  wife  washing  the  linen  of  M.  Robespierre ! ' 

*  And  thankful  enough  to  get  the  job,'  cried  Annette.  *  In 
these  days  when  it  is  the  fashion  to  wear  dirty  linen  or  none  at 
all,  there  is  but  little  work  to  be  procured.' 

*  Hold  thy  tongue,  idiot ! '  cried  Pinard. 

*  And  thou,  too,  art  glad  of  M.  Robespierre's  money.' 

*  My  wife,'  said  the  husband,  speaking  with  slow  emphasis, 
*  I  have  desired  thee  to  be  silent.' 

Annette  grew  red  as  she  glanced  at  her  husband,  but  she 
wisely  continued  her  ironing  in  silence.  There  was  an  awkward 
pause. 

*  I  have  come,'  said  Virginie,  *  partly  to  see  how  you  were 
getting  on,  and  whether  I  could  be  of  any  further  service  to  you.' 
Pinard  bowed.  *  And  partly  to  point  out  to  you  that  Annette 
herself  seems  far  from  well.' 

*  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  have  come  on  such  an  errand,'  an- 
swered Pinard.  ^  Your  heart,  madame,  is  easily  touched.  It  is  the 
privilege  of  beauty,  and  if  we  were  not  in  the  year  III.  of  our 
beautiful  Republic  I  should  say  rank' — here  Pinard  leered  and 
bowed  again — *  to  take  an  interest  in  so  humble  a  m&nage,^ 

*  I  assure  you,'  said  Virginie,  *  I  had  no  other  motive  than  a 
desire  to  be  of  use  to  a  brother-soldier  of  my  husband's.' 

Pinard  seemed  to  stififen  liimEelf. 
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'  The  brother-soldier  is  grateful.  Yes,  if  madatne  would  send 
me  a  bottle  or  two  of  Maitre  le  Blanc's  ezceUent  wine,  it  might  the 
quicker  enable  me  to  resume  my  duty  to  my  country.* 

*  And  Annette  ?  *  asked  Virginie. 

*  Annette  ?  Woman,'  said  Pinard,  turning  to  his  wife,  *  art 
thou  ill?  Dost  thou  complain?  Speak  before  madame,  who 
takes  such  a  tender  interest  in  thy  welfare.'  There  was  a  sneer 
in  the  voice  of  the  man  that  made  Virginie  feel  unaccountably 
frightened. 

*  I  am  well,'  said  Annette  stoutly ;  *  I  have  never  complained.' 

*  Thou  dost  well  to  speak  the  truth.' 

*  Yet,'  said  Virginie,  *  I  have  noticed  she  is  much  changed, 
that  she  looks  pale  and  ill,  and  seems  to  require  rest.' 

Pinard,  who  had  been  looking  down  and  smiling  at  some 
inward  fancy  which  seemed  to  tickle  him,  here  raised  his  eye  and 
stared  at  his  visitor.  *  Madame,'  he  said,  interrupting,  '  you  must 
allow  me  to  say  that  here  we  are  in  Paris,  and  not  under  the  old 
rSgime,    The  woman  is  well ;  has  madame  not  heard  her  say  so  ? ' 

Virginie  began  to  be  really  alarmed.  Did  this  man  know 
who  she  really  was  ?  Was  it  possible  that  he  was  aware  that  the 
daughter  of  the  innkeeper  of  Sdvres  had  married  a  noble  ? 

*  Well,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  so  much  better,'  said  she, 
and  she  rose  to  go.  *  Annette  knows  where  to  find  me  if  she 
requires  anything  that  I  can  give  her.' 

*  Be  assured  Annette  will  not  forget  where  to  find  madame.' 

*  And  the  wine  shall  be  ready  for  you  to-morrow  when  she 
calls,'  answered  Virginie,  as  she  moved  to  the  door. 

Annette  put  down  her  work  and  was  hastening  to  show 
Virginie  out,  when  Pinard  started  up : 

*  Go  on  with  thy  work,  woman,'  he  cried  sternly ;  *  allow  me 
to  show  madame  the  way,'  he  added  with  forced  politeness.  With 
more  activity  than  he  looked  to  possess  he  hurried  to  the  door, 
which  he  opened  with  a  sinister  smile.  *  Madame  will,  I  hope, 
excuse  me ;  I  fear  my  strength  will  not  enable  me  to  show  her 
the  civility  due  to  her  exalted  rank,  and  I  must  with  regret 
allow  her  to  descend  without  escort.'  Here  he  bowed,  still 
holding  the  handle  of  the  door. 

*  Pray  do  not  trouble  yourself,  I  am  accustomed  to  find  my 
own  way,'  answered  Virginie,  as,  with  a  bow  of  acknowledgment, 
she  turned  to  descend  the  stairs.  She  had  not  got  to  the  first 
landing  when  she  heard  the  door  slam,  and  a  peal  of  ill-omened 
laughter  follow.     She  fled  frightened  downwards,  and  was  relieved 
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to  find  herself  in  the  street.     As  she  sped  homewards  she  bitterly 
blamed  herself  for  having  yielded  to  her  charitable  impulse. 

Pinard,  having  slammed  the  door  with  a  loud  laugh,  made  his 
way  back  to  his  chair,  and,  throwing  himself  into  it,  fairly  shook 
with  laughter.     His  wife  watched  him  with  amazement, 

*  What  hast  thou  ? '  she  asked. 

But  he  paid  no  attention,  and  continued  his  hoarse  laugb. 
She  came  to  his  side  and  placed  her  hand  on  his  arm.  Suddenly 
he  stopped,  and  seized  her  by  the  arm. 

^  Thou  art  ill,  art  thou  ?  Madame  is  unquiet  about  thee ! 
Thou  hast  friends  among  the  aristocrats,  yet  thou  dost  wash  the 
linen  of  the  incorruptible  Kobespierre.  I  have  half  a  mind  to 
denounce  tbee.' 

Poor  Annette  fell  on  her  knees  before  Pinard. 

*  Oh,  what  have  I  done  ? '  she  cried.  *  Oh,  Gabriel,  spare 
me!' 

Pinard  scowled  at  her  and  twisted  his  moustache.  *  Listen,* 
said  he,  holding  up  a  warning  finger ;  <  if  thou  sayest  a  word  to 
thy  fine  friend  about  me,  if  thou  venturest  to  do  anything  but 
what  I  order  thee,  that  moment  thou  art  lost.  Thou  knowest  me, 
woman  ;  I  am  a  man  of  my  word  when  I  threaten.  Now  go  back 
to  thy  work,  and  see  thou  workest  quickly.' 

The  woman,  cowed  and  humble,  returned  to  her  ironing,  while 
Pinard,  having  brought  down  a  bottle  from  the  shelf  above  the 
stove  and  poured  out  a  stiflF  glass  of  its  contents,  which  he  placed 
within  reach,  sat  himself  down  in  his  chair  and  pondered.  After 
a  time  he  produced  his  pipe,  and  slowly  lit  it,  still  deep  in  thought, 
and  as  he  puflFed  out  the  smoke  dexterously  into  the  shape  of  rings, 
he  made  passes  through  them  with  the  stem  of  his  pipe  and 
smiled. 

His  wife  continued  her  work,  from  time  to  time  glancing 
uneasily  at  her  husband. 

Pinard  had  married  this  woman  when  she  was  a  good-looking 
girl.  She  had  been  taken  by  his  swagger  and  soft  words,  and 
believed  that  in  marrying  a  gentleman  she  was  doing  a  grand 
thing ;  but  from  that  day  she  had  been  his  drudge.  It  was  useful 
to  a  man  in  Pinard's  line  of  business  to  have  a  quiet  home  to 
which  he  could  retire  and  lie  hid  for  a  time ;  it  was,  above  all, 
advantageous  to  him  to  be  able  to  lay  his  hands  on  his  wife's 
savings  when  he  himself  was  without  means.  So  for  years  the 
woman  had  slaved  and  the  man  spent  her  earnings.  But  the 
strange  part  of  the  story  was  that,  in  Fpite  of  ill-usage  and  even 
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blows,  the  woman  still  believed  in  her  husband !  And  if  her 
feelings  could  be  analysed,  if  the  odd  and  incomprehensible 
motives  that  regulated  the  life  of  this  simple  creature  could  be 
fathomed,  it  would  have  been  found  that  her  fixed  idea  was  that  this 
man  was  a  gentleman !  Had  he  been  of  her  own  class  she  would 
have  resented  his  conduct,  but  by  what  rule  could  she  judge  a  man 
who  was  so  much  above  her  ?  Belief  is  a  matter  of  sentiment 
after  all;  by  the  laws  of  logic  what  religion  can  be  proved? 
One  must  have  some  premises  on  which  to  build  one's  pyramid 
of  argument ;  once  admit  certain  points  and  any  belief  is  possible. 
Annette  believed  that  this  rowdy  blackguard  was  a  type  of  all 
that  was  noble  and  grand,  and  she  put  up  with  his  cruelties  and 
his  neglect  with  the  firm  conviction  that  these  were  a  part  of  the 
privileges  of  his  rank. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Terror  Pinard  found  that  his  vocation 
was  gone.  He  tried  to  throw  himself  into  the  Republican  stream, 
but  certain  irregularities,  that  were  a  part  of  his  nature,  but 
which  were  not  in  keeping  with  Republican  ideas,  rendered  him 
an  object  of  suspicion.  Annette  too  was  thrown  out  of  work,  so 
that  Pinard  found  that  the  Government  bread  would  be  his 
portion  if  he  remained  in  Paris.  This  he  could  not  tolerate,  for 
he  was  dainty  in  his  appetite.  Putting  on  his  most  martial 
swagger  he  therefore  volunteered  for  the  army,  hoping,  in  the 
confusion  of  active  service,  to  do  better  for  himself  than  he  could 
in  Paris.  We  have  seen  how  he  succeeded.  Battered,  footsore, 
in  rags,  and  with  the  seed  of  a  raging  fever,  he  once  more  pre- 
sented himself  to  his  wife.  She  still  saw  in  him  the  gentleman 
who  had  captivated  her  affections  years  before.  She  took  him  in, 
she  nursed  him,  she  begged  for  him,  and  through  her  care  he 
was  once  more  in  a  fair  way  towards  recovery. 

Pinard,  as  he  sat  in  his  chair,  was  debating  in  his  mind  what 
he  should  do.  Should  he  denounce  these  his  enemies  ?  Or  should 
he,  by  holding  over  them  threats  of  denunciation,  extract  from 
them  the  means  of  providing  himself  with  those  luxuries  he  so 
dearly  loved  ?  Chance  had  placed  in  his  power  not  only  La  Beauce 
whom  he  hated,  but  Le  Blanc,  whose  conduct  he  had  not  for- 
gotten or  forgiven ;  for  Pinard  never  forgot,  and  seldom  indulged 
in  the  luxury  of  pardoning.  He  had  only  to  denounce  them  and 
he  knew  full  well  the  whole  family  would  be  swept  away.  But 
then  what  would  happen  to  him  ?  He  would  be  reduced  to  the 
scanty  earnings  of  his  wife,  with  *  maximum '  bread  to  fall  back 
on.     No,  he  would  first  try  to  extract  from  Le  Blanc  the  good 
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things  necessary  to  restore  him  to  health  and  strength.     And 
then  he  would  think  of  revenge. 

*  That  is  it ! '  he  cried  aloud,  as,  his  pipe  being  finished,  he 
rose  from  his  chair. 

*  What? 'asked  Annette. 

*  What  is  that  to  thee  ? '  growled  Pinard.  But,  having  con- 
sidered a  moment,  he  walked  to  his  wife,  and,  taking  her  by  the 
chin,  he  pinched  it  savagely. 

*  Little  woman  ! '  he  cried,  Hhou  hast  not  done  badly.  I  am 
content  with  thee.* 

He  then  patted  her  on  the  head  and  retired  content  with  him- 
self to  his  chair,  to  which  the  bottle  stood  handy.  He  felt  it 
necessary  to  keep  his  wife  in  a  good  humour,  and  he  succeeded, 
as  he  knew  full  well  he  would.  Annette  was  quite  won  by  his 
unwonted  caresses. 

*  How  good  thou  art ! '  she  murmured,  and  a  tear  fell  on 
M.  Robespierre's  ruffle,  where  assuredly  a  tear  could  be  of  little 
avail. 


CHAPTER   XLVIIL 

PINARD's  plan  of  OPERATIONS. 


ViRGiNiE  was  somewhat  reassured  by  finding  that  Pinard  did  not 
immediately  present  himself  at  the  Grande  Nation.  It  is  true 
that  the  M6re  Annette  came  each  day,  and  that  she  received  not 
only  her  usual  viands,  but  a  bottle,  nay,  sometimes  two,  of 
Jacques's  excellent  wine.  But  day  after  day  passed  and  nothing 
unusual  happened,  till  at  last  she  began  to  think  that  perhaps  she 
had  wronged  this  man.     So  passed  the  sultry  days  of  June. 

In  spite  of  the  *  Terror '  the  caK  had  still  some  frequenters. 
M.  Barrere  still  gave  dinners  to  his  friends  who,  belonging  to  the 
advanced,  or,  as  it  was  called,  the  summit  of  the  Mountain,  were 
the  only  men  proof  against  denunciation.  Some  few  of  the 
<  Marais,'  or  *  Plain,'  still  breakfasted  there.  These  were  the  men 
who  dared  not  lift  their  voices  in  the  Convention  through  fear  of  the 
guillotine,  who,  dumb  and  indignant,  were  made  by  their  timid 
silence  accomplices  in  the  deeds  of  their  masters.  Among  these 
was  one  who  knew  Virginie  well.  M.  Aubert,  the  representative 
from  Chartres,  was  the  man  of  business  of  the  La  Beauce  femily. 
He  came  from  time  to  time  to  the  caf^,  bowing  to  Virginie,  and 
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passing,  with  eyes  cast  down,  to  his  place.  Once  or  twice  finding 
her  alone  he  bad  murmured  a  few  words  to  her,  inquiring  after 
her  husband,  and  informing  her  that  all  was  as  yet  well  at  the 
chateau.  But  one  day,  in  the  early  part  of  July,  he  whispered 
as  he  passed  that  he  had  important  news  to  give  her  and  would 
call  that  night  after  dark. 

That  night,  true  to  his  word,  the  worthy  man  arrived,  slipping 
into  the  house  as  though  he  were  a  thief.  Being  ushered  into 
the  sitting-room,  he  was  welcomed  to  the  little  circle  by  Jacques 
himself.  Then  he  informed  them  that,  by  the  good  will  of  the 
tenants,  and  by  the  help  of  some  legal  subtleties  which  he  himself 
had  devised,  he  had  managed  to  rescue  the  bulk  of  the  La  Beance 
property  from  the  hands  of  the  Bepublican  commissaries,  but  that 
the  chateau  itself,  and  the  woods  and  farm  that  surrounded  it, 
had  been  held  in  the  name  of  the  Bepublic,  its  owner  having  for- 
feited his  property  by  his  supposed  emigration.  Now  he  said  it 
had  been  determined  to  sell  the  property.  With  tears  in  his 
eyes  he  exclaimed  against  the  tyranny  of  the  times.  He  would 
have  been  able  to  get  together  enough  money  from  the  tenants 
to  eflfect  the  purchase,  but  that  war  in  the  Vendee  had  so  im- 
poverished them  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  spare  anything. 
M.  le  Cure  had  been  obliged  to  disappear.  It  was  thought  he 
had  joined  the  Vend^ans,  and  it  was  likely  enough.  Had  he 
remained,  the  Republican  armies,  who  had  frequently  passed 
through  the  country,  and  who  had  requisitioned  the  tenants  till 
they  were  quite  destitute,  would  have  no  doubt  taken  him  to 
Nantes,  where  Carrier  had  slain  priests  by  hundreds.  The  Vendee 
was  now  a  desert,  and  La  Beauce  itself  would  for  some  years  feel 
the  effects  of  the  war.     M.  Aubert  was  in  despair. 

Jacques  le  Blanc  listened  to  the  recital  with  great  emotion. 
When  M.  Aubert  had  finished  he  started  to  his  feet,  and,  with  a 
flushed  face,  eagerly  asked  how  much  was  required  to  purchase 
his  son-in-law's  chateau. 

M.  Aubert  named  a  largish  sum. 

Then  Jacques  laughed  aloud,  as  he  had  not  laughed  for  some 
months. 

*  They  would  sell  my  son-in-law's  house  ? '  he  cried.  *  The 
chateau  where  his  ancestors  have  lived  these  hundreds  of  years  ? 
Let  them  do  it,  the  acSlSi^ats !  They  cannot  prevent  me,  Jacques 
le  Blanc,  from  purchasing.'  Then  he  stepped  round  and  embraced 
Virginie.  *  My  daughter,'  he  cried,  *  it  is  thy  dot  I  give  thee. 
The  Le  Blancs  have  been  careful  men  for    generations.     Let 
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it  be  their  proud  privilege  to  build  up  the  fortunes  of  their 
betters  !  Does  not  the  heir  of  the  La  Beauce  femily  represent 
them  too?' 

Then  he  disappeared,  and  from  a  dismal  hole  of  a  cupboard 
produced  an  unsuspicious-looking  trunk,  which  with  difficulty  he 
brought  into  the  room.  Opening  it  he  showed  the  astonished  M. 
Aubert  the  savings  of  generations.  Piece  by  piece  the  Le  Blancs 
had  hoarded  up  their  gold,  with  the  saving  instinct  common  to  the 
French  peasant.  As  Jacques  brought  out  the  rovleavjx  of  bright 
gold  pieces,  he  positively  beamed  with  delight. 

^  Take  them,  M.  Aubert ;  I  can  trust  you,'  He  cried,  and  he 
pushed  them  across  the  table  with  so  generous  a  hand,  that  no 
one  could  have  imagined  that  he,  too,  had  hoarded  and  saved  what 
he  now  seemed  so  anxious  to  get  rid  of. 

It  was  no  easy  task  to  load  M.  Aubert  with  the  gold  that  he 
might  escape  notice.  Virginie  and  Celim^ne  with  nimble  fingers 
stitched  bags  and  strengthened  pockets,  so  that  when  he  staggered 
forth,  with  affected  jauntiness  of  gait,  he  did  not  excite  suspicion. 
Jacques  himself  accompanied  him  to  the  door  and,  having  seen  the 
coast  was  clear,  bade  him  *  Good  night ! '  with  all  his  pristine 
alacrity. 

As  he  kissed  his  daughter  that  night  he  tenderly  placed  his 
hand  on  her  forehead. 

^  My  Virginie,'  he  said,  *  I  am  more  at  peace  now.  Come  what 
may,  our  little  viscount  will  be  well  provided,  and,  when  things 
right  themselves,  as  assuredly  they  must,  he  will  be  able  to  take 
the  place  due  to  him.' 

So  was  it  arranged  that  M.  Aubert  should  purchase  the 
chateau  with  Jacques'  gold,  and  hold  it  in  his  own  name  till  such 
time  as  the  representative  of  the  La  Beauce  family  should  claim 
his  inheritance. 

From  that  time  Jacques  became  quite  himself  again.  His 
tongue  was  once  more  heard  scolding  Pierre  as  in  former  years. 
He  nodded  and  smiled  at  Celim^ne  as  of  yore.  As  for  little 
Jacques,  he  never  passed  him  without  patting  him  gently  on  the 
head  in  a  patronising  way. 

*  See  you,'  he  whispered  one  day  to  Celim^ne,  *it  was  not 
only  the  danger  in  which  we  all  live  that  agitated  me ;  it  was  also 
the  idea  that  all  the  savings  of  my  fathers  would  go  into  the  pockets 
of  these  coquinSy  and  he  spread  out  his  palms  as  though  he  would 
indicate  the  whole  world. 

On  the  5th  of  July  Annette  presented  herself  as  usual  to 
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Virginie,  and  gave  her  a  letter  from  *  her  man.'    With  trembling 
hands  Virginie  tore  it  open  and  read  : — 

*  Madame,-— Through  your  kindness  the  soldier  has  been 
restored  to  his  health.  He  longs  to  be  in  a  position  to  resume  his 
duties  to  his  country.  But,  alas  !  what  is  a  man  without  those 
outward  necessities  which  a  cruel  custom  prescribes  ?  A  soldier 
without  arms  is  of  no  avail,  a  man  without  the  garments  suited  to 
his  position  is  nothing.  I  would  not  have  your  husband  think 
that  one  who  has  stood  beside  him  in  the  defence  of  his  country 
is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  veritable  sans-ciilotte.  The  noble- 
ness of  his  nature,  the  generosity  that  becomes  one  of  his  exalted 
birth,  would  revolt  against  the  idea.  Therefore  it  is  I  appeal  to 
the  lady  he  has  chosen  to  share  his  honours,  in  the  absence  of  my 
illustrious  friend,  for  temporary  aid  to  enable  me  to  present  myself 
before  the  world.  Nor,  madame,  such  is  the  confidence  I  repose 
in  your  noble  character,  shall  I  appeal  in  vain.  You  will,  I  am 
sure,  so  far  oblige  me  as  to  give  my  wife  the  five  hundred  francs  I 
require.     In  all  liberty  and  fraternity, 

*  Gabriel  Pinard.* 

When  Virginie  read  the  letter  she  was  much  agitated ;  it  would 
be  easy  for  her  to  give  the  money,  but  what  then  ?  Would  it  end 
there  ?  Would  not  Pinard  come  to  see  her  ?  Could  he  not  com- 
promise her  ?  Denounce  her  ?  He  evidently  knew  her  secret,  he 
was  as  evidently  bent  on  trading  on  his  knowledge. 

*  Annette,'  she  asked,  *is  the  Capitaine  quite  restored  to 
health?' 

*  Thanks  to  you,  madame.' 

*  Does  he  talk  of  rejoining  the  army  ? ' 

*  He  has  not  told  me  what  he  intends  to  do.' 

*  He  has  asked  you  to  bring  back  some  money,  has  he  not  ? ' 

*  Madame  has  read  his  letter  ? '  asked  Annette,  looking  away 
to  escape  Virginie's  inquiring  eyes. 

Virginie  hesitated.  Annette  was  evidently  on  her  guard, 
nothing  was  to  be  learnt  through  her. 

With  a  heavy  heart  she  produced  the  money  in  assignats,  the 
paper  notes  which  for  some  time  past  had  been  the  only  currency. 
She  wrapped  them  up  in  an  envelope  and  handed  them  to 
Annette. 

*  Tell  your  husband  that  I  am  glad  to  assist  him  to  rejoin  the 
armies  of  the  Republic,  and  shall  be  much  obliged  to  him  if  he 
will  allow  me  to  intrust  him  with  an  introduction  to  my  husband.' 
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She  could  hardly  believe  this  man  would  again  risk  his  life. 
She  perceived  that  she  had  already  given  him  a  hold  upon  her, 
which  he  would  not  fail  to  use.  Nor  was  she  deceived.  When 
Pinard  heard  the  message  conveyed  through  his  wife  he  laughed 
loud. 

*Eeally?  Madame  said  that?  She  is  very  good.  All  in 
good  time.  For  the  present  the  country  does  not  require 
my  services.  The  frontier  is  safe.'  And  Pinard  laughed  again 
loudly. 

Annette  trembled.     She  had  generally  found  that  when  her 

*  man '  indulged  in  merriment  it  boded  no  good  to  some  one. 

Poor  Virginie  spent  her  days  in  anxious  expectation.  She  had 
not  told  Jacques  of  her  adventure  at  Capitaine  Pinard's.  She  had 
not  wished  to  add  to  his  terrors.  But  now  the  dread  suspense  was 
almost  more  than  she  could  bear.  While  Jacques  was  singing 
about  his  work  as  in  the  good  old  times,  Virginie  sat  at  her  desk 
anxiously  watching  each  visitor  who  arrived  at  the  cafe.  Her 
alarm  was  increased  by  the  absence  of  Annette,  who  no  longer 
came  each  day  to  claim  her  wine  and  soup.  She  had  not  long  to 
wait.  On  the  third  day  at  midday  Capitaine  Pinard  strolled  into  the 
principal  room  of  the  cafe.  It  so  happened  that  that  day  there 
was  an  unusually  large  number  of  visitors.  Jacques  was  busy 
among  the  tables  and  turned  towards  the  new  comer.  Pinard  was 
resplendent  in  his  new  clothes.  He  wore  a  new  grey  glossy  hat  and 
bottle-green  coat.  Instead  of  a  waistcoat  he  wore  a  knitted  car^ 
TTuignole  jersey  of  the  three  colours  prescribed  by  the  fears  of  the 
day.  Nankeen  breeches  clothed  ^his  nether  man,  ending  in  high 
boots.  In  his  hand  he  held  a  rattan  with  formidable  metal  knob, 
which  he  flourished,  as  with  military  swagger  he  sauntered  into 
the  room.  Jacques  was  struck  dumb  when  he  saw  the  man. 
There  was  no  forgetting  that  sinister  face  with  its  glaring  one  eye. 
Four  years  ago  he  had  thrown  this  man  out  of  the  Couronne  d'Or, 
when  a  man  dared  to  defend  his  own,  and  law  was  still  powerful ; 
but  now ? 

*  Good  day,  citoyen ! '  said  Pinard  in  a  harsh  voice ;  *  thou 
recognisest  me  ? ' 

'  What,'  faltered  Jacques,  *  does  the  citoyen  desire  ? ' 

*  ParbleUy  to  eat !  and  of  thy  best.'  And  the  man  swaggered 
up  to  Virginie  and  Celim^ne  with  a  leer  and  a  bow. 

*  Good  day,  citoyenne ! '  he  said,  removing  his  hat  with  a  flourish. 

*  The  air  of  Parip  and  the  unwonted  duties  of  the  cafe  have  not 

dulled  thy  beauty.' 

c  c  2 
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The  use  of  the  familiar  second  person  singular  was  now  univer- 
sally prevalent,  the  ordinary  pliural  of  society  being  thought  to 
show  aristocratic  tendencies,  and  betokening  a  friend  of  the  exiles 
of  Coblentz,  and  of  the  terrible  *  Pitt.'  But  in  the  mouth  of  this 
swaggering  bully  it  sounded  familiar  and  brutal. 

Virginie  was  keenly  sensible  to  the  threat  conveyed  in  the 
allusion  to  her  unwonted  duties.  She  managed  with  her  usual 
skill  to  control  her  feelings  as  she  bowed.  *I  am  glad,'  she 
eaid,  in  a  low  sweet  voice,  *to  see  the  citoyen  Capitaine  thoroughly 
restored  to  health.'  The  man  glared  at  her  for  a  minute,  and 
then  passed  on  to  a  vacant  table,  at  which  he  took  his  place  with 
some  noise. 

*  Citoyen  le  Blanc,'  he  cried,  *  what  have  we  to-day  ?'  Jacques 
with  assumed  unconcern  ran  through  his  cartS  dujour  from  which 
Pinard  ordered  a  dinner  of  the  best.  *  Add  to  it  a  bottle  of  thy 
best  Burgundy,'  he  cried  as  Jacques  retired. 

In  these  days,  called  according  to  the  Eepublican  calendar 
Messidor,  a  man  would  pass  even  a  friend  unrecognised  in  the  street 
lest  he  should  prove  a  *  suspect,'  and  no  one  in  public  ventured 
on  a  conversation  with  a  stranger,  unless  he  were  one  in  power, 
who  might  denounce  a  rudeness  as  a  want  of  civism.  But  Pinard 
was  bent  on  swaggering:  he  had  determined  to  assert  himself,  that 
he  might  the  more  easily  overawe  Jacques  le  Blanc.  He  turned 
therefore  towards  his  neighbour,  a  man  of  swarthy  appearance, 
with  very  black  curly  hair,  and  care-worn  and  sad  look,  and 
cried : — 

*  I  trufct  Citoyen  le  Blanc  has  not  forgotten  his  cunning.  He 
was  formerly  a  cordon  bleu,* 

The  man  raised  his  dark  eyes  with  astonishment.  *  Citoyen  ^^ 
he  said  in  a  deep  voice,  *  where  didst  thou  know  the  Citoyen  le 
Blanc?' 

*  Le  Blanc  ? '  laughed  Pinard.  '  Why,  at  Sevres,  where  he  kept 
as  good  a  table  as  any  in  France ! ' 

'  Citoyeriy  gro\f led  the  melancholy  man,  *  I  fear  Sevres  was 
frequented  by  aristos  in  thope  days.' 

*Why,'  answered  Pinard,  *  aristos  there  were  no  doubt,  but 
good  friends  of  the  people  too,  who  like  myself  went  frequently 
to  Versailles  to  encourage  the  Assembly,  which  in  those  days 
went  not  fast  enough  to  please  us  ! ' 

The  sad  man  looked  doubtfully  at  Pinard,  but  he  said  no 
more  and  occupied  himself  with  some  papers.  Pinard  turned 
towards  his  other  neighbour.     He  was  a  thin,  clean-shaven  man, 
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with  sharp  observant  eye.  *  Gitoyen^  asked  Pinard,  *  how  works 
the  guillotine  to-day  ? ' 

*  Much  as  usual,'  returned  the  other.  '  It  is  terribly  apt  to 
shave  off  the  heads  of  those  who  meddle  in  business  that  does  not 
concern  them.' 

The  sad  man  looked  up  from  his  papers. 

*  Thou  sayest  the  truth  for  once,  Citoyen  Siey^s,'  he  said. 
SieySs  smiled  and  bowed.     There  was  so  much  of  fear  in  that 

smile  that  Pinard  was  startled  and  silenced.  He  glanced  at  the 
dark  man,  whose  brows  were  knit,  as  he  fixed  his  attention  on  his 
papers,  and  his  one  eye  saw  on  the  back  of  the  paper,  *  Report 
to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.'  At  that  moment  Jacques 
followed  by  Pierre  arrived  with  Pinard's  dinner. 

*  Well,  Le  Blanc,'  cried  Pinard,  '  thou  hast  not  got  thinner 
since  we  last  met.' 

Jacques  darted  a  look  at  the  man.  He  recollected  this  last 
meeting.  On  that  occasion  he,  Jacques,  had  triumphed.  Did 
his  old  enemy  come  back  for  revenge  ?  The  reign  of  terror  had 
unnerved  poor  Jacques.  His  old  courage  had  departed,  but  his 
tongue  still  retained  its  old  trick  of  reply. 

*  The  citoyen^  on  the  contrary,  does  not  look  much  stouter 
than  he  was.' 

*  Thy  Couronne  d'Or  was  frequented  by  an  evil  company.' 

*  Which,'  replied  Jacques,  *  I  tried  to  rid  myself  of  by  placing 
them  in  the  horse  trough.' 

Pinard  would  have  made  an  angry  reply,  but,  happening  to 
glance  round,  to  see  whether  others  in  the  room  were  listening, 
he  found  the  dark  eyes  of  the  sad  man  fixed  upon  him,  and  his 
heart  sunk  within  him.  Jacques,  too,  saw  that  look  and  inwardly 
trembled.     *  Does  the  citoyen  desire  anything  further  ? '  he  asked. 

'Nothing,'  growled  Pinard,  *  at  least  for  the  present.'  As  he 
watched  the  retiring  figure  of  honest  Jacques,  he  set  his  teeth. 
*  I  will  make  thee  bleed,  my  friend,  before  I  have  done  with  thee,' 
he  thought. 

Pinard  during  his  dinner  was  eagerly  observant.  One  by  one 
the  occupiers  of  the  room  retired,  paying  their  bills,  which  were 
made  up  by  Virginie  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  receiving  their 
change  from  Jacques  himself.  Soon  the  sombre,  dark-haired 
man  gathered  up  his  papers,  and  retired  in  a  sullen,  dogged 
manner.  Pinard  breathed  freer  as  the  door  shut  behind  him, 
and,  turning  to  his  other  neighbour  who  was  also  preparing  to 
leave,  he  asked  with  much  civility  who  the  citoyen  was  ? 
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Siej^  paused  and  looked  sharply  at  the  questioner.  '  Where 
hast  thou  been,  citoyeUf  not  to  know  Collot  d'Herbois?'  he 
muttered,  and  quickly  left  the  room. 

Collot  d'Herbois !  thought  Pinard.  Here  was  a  chance.  In 
Jacques's  very  caf^  he  could  work  his  ruin.  Among  these  men 
he  had  but  to  denounce,  and  the  rest  would  quickly  follow.  He 
rubbed  his  hands  on  his  knees  with  great  satisfaction  at  the 
thought.  The  malicious  ingenuity  of  the  manner  of  his  revenge 
pleased  him.  But  not  yet — he  would  play  with  this  man  who  was 
in  his  power  before  he  took  his  vengeance.  He  would  prolong  the 
pleasure,  dally  over  the  bonne  bouchey  enjoying  himself  the  while.  To 
men  of  his  temperament  intrigue  forms  the  pleasure  of  life.  For 
many  years  this  man  had  moved  in  a  maze,  sometimes  holding 
the  thread  himself,  sometimes  guided  by  others  who  thought  he 
walked  blindly  as  they  willed.  Pinard  was  too  shrewd  to  un- 
deceive them.  There  was  a  double  zest  in  knowing  he  tricked 
his  employers  as  well  as  his  victims.  It  gave  poetry  to  his 
scoundrelism.  Alas !  in  these  days  he  had  no  work  of  this  kind. 
This  adventure  was  therefore  doubly  dear  to  him.  As  he  sat 
back  in  his  place,  with  his  eye  seemingly  closed  but  really  keenly 
observant,  he  built  a  castle  in  the  air  greatly  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  builder.  He  would  here  feast  every  day  at  Jacques's  ex- 
pense, he  could  here  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  these  leaders 
of  the  Eevolution,  and  who  could  tell  if  he  might  not  himself 
reach  the  foremost  rank  of  that  Eevolution  ?  He  fancied  him- 
self one  of  the  proconsuls  sent  out  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  the 
Convention,  or  commissioner  over  one  of  the  conquering  armies 
of  France.  He  had  seen  the  power  of  these  men,  before  whom 
victorious  generals  trembled  and  whole  provinces  lay  prostrate. 
Pinard  had  no  feelings  of  mercy ;  he  had  no  enthusiasm  for  the 
Eepublic ;  but  had  he  the  chance  he  would  have  delighted  in 
slaughter,  and  witnessed  it  as  calmly  as  Citoyen  Carrier  at  Nantes 
or  Joseph  le  Bon  at  Arras. 

{To  he  contimied,') 
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Th^ophile  Gautier. 


HE  who  speaks  of  Th^ophile  Gautier  must  speak  first  of  Victor 
Hugo.  Of  that  great  master  Th^ophile  Gautier — himself 
to  become  a  master  in  beauty  of  thought,  beauty  of  form,  beauty 
of  expression;  in  fine,  of  that  indescribable  but  absolutely 
convincing  thing  called  style,  and,  as  I  hope  to  show,  of  much 
more  than  that — was  the  most  ardent  as  the  most  brilliant 
of  disciples.  This  was  in  the  days  of  1830,  the  days  of  the 
production  of  Heryianiy  the  hundred-times-told  Waterloo  of  the 
classicists  and  romanticists,  the  days  when  Th^ophile  Gautier's 
famed  crimson  waistcoat  shone  as  the  orifiamme  of  the  new 
school,  who,  following  their  great  leader,  set  their  hearts  and 
minds  to  one  purpose.  That  purpose  was  to  break  for  ever  the 
hard-and-fast  rules  of  the  classical  and — one  may  say  it  now  with- 
out bated  breath — the  pedantic  drama.  The  first  night  of 
Hei^ani  has  never  been  better  described  from  a  humorous  point 
of  view  than  by  Eeybaud  in  the  immortal  memoirs  of  Jerome 
Paturot.  Paturot,  who  may  possibly  be  forgotten  by  some  stu- 
dents of  the  1830  period,  began  by  leaving  trade  and  going  in 
for  poetry ;  he  ended  by  going  back  to  trade.  It  was  during  his 
resipiscence  that  Beybaud  met  him.  The  interview  begins  over 
a  special  sort  of  nightcap  which  Paturot  recommends  as  being 
always  worn  by  M.  Victor  Hugo. 

*  M.  Victor  Hugo,'  says  the  buyer  of  the  nightcap ;  *  do  you 
know  him  ?  * 

*  Know  him  ? '  says  Paturot,  *  know  him  ?  Why  I  I  make  his 
nightcaps.' 

Then  Paturot,  led  on  by  the  purchaser,  tells  from  his  own 
point  of  view  the  story  of  the  celebrated  first  night  of  Uemani. 
The  story  is  well  worth  reading  at  length ;  but  for  the  moment  we 
are  occupied  with  Theophile  Gautiei^s  part  in  it — a  part  which 
brings  us  back  again  to  Victor  Hugo's  influence  on  the  great 
writer  who  began  as  a  worshipper  of  Hugo.     Theophile  Gautier 
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himself,  writing  in  1872,  gave  in  few  words,  well  chosen,  as  Ida  I 

words  always  were,  a  complete  description  of  the  efifect  which  the  j 

then  startling  grandeur  and  poetry  of  Ilernani  produced.  * 

<It  is  difficult,'  Th^ophile  Gautier  wrote  in  1872,  *  nowadays, 
when  what  then  passed  for  barbarous  romantic  extravagance  baa 
become  in  its  turn  classical,  to  indicate  the  emotion  of  the  audience 
on  hearing  these  strange  lines,  so  strong,  so  new,  so  full  of  the 
combined  qualities  of  Corneille  and  Shakespeare.' 

This  curiously  living  reminiscence  of  a  dead  time  is  illustrative 
of  CrauUer's  whole  character.  He  was  one  of  those  unusual  men 
in  whom  the  breath  of  genius  keeps  youth  triumphant  over  the 
march  of  years. 

If  one  were  to  seek  about  for  any  other  great  writer  with 
whom  to  compare  Th^ophile  Gautier,  one  might  do  worse  than 
fix  upon  Heine,  with  whose  passionate  poetry,  biting  wit,  and 
ardent  love  of  the  beautiful  for  its  own  sake  Gautier's  work 
had  much  in  common.  That  he  borrowed  anything  from  Heine 
would  be  a  rash  assertion  to  make.  The  heralds  and  heroes  of 
the  Eomantic  school — and,  for  all  he  was  a  German,  one  may  class 
Heine  with  them — were  inspired  by  the  same  breath  of  youth 
and  energy,  and,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions,  it  would  be 
ungracious  and  profitless  to  go  about  to  divide  them  into  classes  of 
merit.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  those  who  followed  in  the  wake  of 
those  two  giants  Hugo  and  the  great  Dumas,  whom  a  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  has  described,  with  ineflfable  gravity  and  percep- 
tion, as  a  mock-heroic  tawdry  imitator  of  Walter  Scott.  Anyhow, 
one  happy  sentence  of  Gautier's,  in  his  preface  to  the  French 
edition  of  Heine's  Eeisehildery  is  by  no  means  inapplicable  to 
Gautier's  own  qualities.  *  He  mingled,'  wrote  Gautier,  *  the  lyric 
spirit  with  a  natural  joyousness,  and,  by  mixed  descent,  moonlight 
and  sunlight  had  equal  shares  in  his  composition.  He  was  full  of 
poetry  and  full  of  wit — things  which  do  not  always  go  together. 
He  held  sorrow  and  gaiety  in  his  hand  ;  he  was  tender  and  cruel, 
classical  and  romantic ;  he  could,  in  short,  be  anything  except 
tiresome.*  There  was  no  mixed  descent  in  Gautier's  case ;  but  he, 
like  Heine,  could  play  at  will  on  the  strings  of  wit  and  of  poetry ; 
and,  again  like  Heine,  he  had  one  quality  which  is  wanting  in  at 
least  one  of  the  greatest  figures  of  his  time — humour.  Heine's 
celebrated  speech  to  Berlioz,  who  came  to  pay  him  a  visit  on  what 
turned  out  to  be  his  death-bed,  might  have  come  from  Gautier's 
lips :  *  Vous  venez  me  voir,  vous !     Toujours  original ! ' 

Not  the  least  remarkable  thing  which  strikes  one  in  making 
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such  a  survey  as  can  be  briefly  made  of  Gautier's  career  and 
influence  is  the  fact  that  he  never  became  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy;  and  this,  among  other  strange  matters  con- 
cerning that  august  body,  is  well  worth  the  consideration  of 
those  persons  who  are  anxious  that  English  literature  should  be 
represented  by  a  body  corresponding  to  the  French  Academy. 
M.  Bergerat,  who  has  written  the  only  work  of  value  on  his 
Master's  life  and  work,  has  recorded  what  Crautier  himself  said  on 
this  subject  in  the  closing  period  of  his  career.  ^  It  is  a  case,' 
Gautier  said,  *of  fate  and  of  predestination.  One  is  bom  an 
Academician  just  as  one  is  bom  a  cook,  an  archbishop,  or  a 
policeman.  This  is  what  happened  to  me.  The  last  time  that  I 
stood  as  a  candidate  I  was  assured  that  every  voice  would  be  for 
me.  Guizot  and  Sainte-Beuve,  politicians  and  men  of  letters, 
the  old  school  and  the  new,  all  were  on  my  side.  It  was,  in  fact, 
an  absolute  promise,  and,  more  than  that,  my  election  would 
have  been  the  only  way  of  wiping  out  an  old  debt  that  the 
Academy  owed  me.  When  the  day  of  election  came  every 
member  of  the  Academy  voted  for  me  ;  after  what  they  had  told 
me  themselves  I  could  have  no  kind  of  shade  of  doubt  about  the 
matter.    Yet,  oddly  enough,  my  rival  was  unanimously  elected.' 

At  this  M.  Bergerat  laughed. 

*You  laugh,'  continued  the  Master;  *you  are  wrong.  Of 
course,  they  all  voted  for  me.  They  had  said  they  would.  It 
was  the  wicked  fairy  who  was  at  my  christening  who  changed 
the  white  balls  into  black  ones.  I  feel  sure  of  this,  and  so, 
whenever  I  meet  one  of  the  sacred  Forty,  I  bow  profoundly — 
sometimes  I  even  ask  after  his  health — for  now  I  need  not  fear 
to  be  credited  with  the  motives  of  L6on  Gozlan.' 

*  What  about  L^on  Gozlan  ? '  asked  M.  Bergerat. 

*  You  don't  know  about  Gozlan  and  the  Academician  ? '  replied 
Gautier.  ^Then  I'll  tell  you.  Gozlan,  in  spite  of  an  instinct 
which  warned  him,  as  it  did  me,  that  he  was  not  bom  to  be  an 
Academician — Gozlan  was  rash  enough  to  become  a  candidate,  and 
to  start  on  the  regulation  visits  to  the  members.  But  he  had 
wit  enough  to  begin  with  the  sulkiest,  the  most  reactionary, 
the  most  mummified,  the  most  atroclassical  member  of  the  Forty. 
This  personage  received  him  with  such  agreeable  sayings  as, 
"  M.  Gozlan  your  name  is  ?  Indeed,  I  have  never  read  a  word 
of  your  writing.  When  one  gets  to  my  age,  one  begins  to  read 
Bacine  over  again,"  and  so  on.  Gozlan  in  answer  merely  made  his 
formal  request  for  admission  to  the  Academy 
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* "  Bat,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  you  want  to  fill  a  chair  at 
the  Academy  ?  Mighty  well — but,  so  fiir  as  I  know,  there's  no 
chair  empty."  At  this  Grozlan  rose,  and,  in  a  voice  which  carried 
conviction  and  terror,  replied,  "  That  is  the  fact.  The  chair  I 
want,  sir,  is  yours  ! " ' 

Leon  Gozlan  was  no  more  disposed  to  take  it  lying  down  from 
the  Academicians  than  the  travelling  preacher  was  from  Colonel 
Quagg.  Gautier's  resentment  against  the  solemn  Forty  showed 
itself  chiefly  in  such  pieces  of  satire  as,  to  take  one  instance,  a 
passage  which  occurs  in  that  strange  and  brilliant  mystery  play, 
^  Une  Larme  du  Diable,'  where  Satanas,  taking  his  walks  abroad  in 
the  fields,  meets  a  crew  of  rabbits,  who  join,  according  to  the  stage 
direction,  in  a  chorus. 

Chorus  of  Rabbits. 

Words  hy  M.  Anher,         Music  by  M,  Scribe, 

Let  us  sing,  let  us  dance  on  this  beautiful  day  ; 

Let  us  dance,  let  us  sing  in  the  bright  month  of  May  I 

Satanas. 

Comic  opera,  pure  comic  opera  !  I  thought  the  Parisians  had  the 
monopoly  of  listening  to  such  words  set  to  such  music  !  I  had  thought 
better  of  the  rabbits  ! 

It  may  be  that  the  Academic  Forty  were  as  wise  in  their 
generation  as  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  who  has  described — and 
that,  of  course,  once  and  for  ever — the  brilliant  poet,  romancer, 
and  journalist  in  one  weighty  word,  light-minded ;  a  word  the 
exquisite  ineptness  of  which  cannot  but  call  to  mind  a  certain 
rude  saying  of  Charles  Lamb's.  It  is  true  that  this  astonishing 
judgment  will  be  the  less  odd  to  any  who  remember  that  not  so 
very  many  years  ago  another  reviewer  fell  foul  of  a  brilliant 
English  writer,  who  had  discoursed  of  Gautier,  for  continually 
writing  about  mediaeval  Frenchmen.  Anyhow,  for  whatever 
reason,  the  Forty  would  none  of  Gautier — would  none,  that  is,  of 
a  man  whom  they  themselves  admitted  to  be  in  the  very  first 
rank  of  writers,  and  whose  influence  on  literature  it  would  be 
difficult  to  exaggerate  in  extent  and  importance.  In  one  of  his 
conversations  with  M.  Bergerat,  Gautier  summed  up  in  his  own 
inimitable  style  the  nature  of  this  influence,  though  the  Master 
was  modest  enough  not  to  say  one-tenth  part  of  what  a  pupil 
might  have  said  for  him. 
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*I  do  not  know,'  he  said  one  day  to  M.  Bergerat,  *what 
posterity  may  think  of  me  ;  bnt  it  does  seem  to  me  that  I  have 
at  least  done  something  for  my  country's  language.  When  I  am 
dead  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  refuse  me  the  title  of  a  philologian. 
Ah,  my  dear  boy  ! '  he  went  on  smilingly,  ^  if  only  we  had  as  many 
piastres  or  roubles  as  I  have  won  back  words  from  Malherbe  and 
his  crew!  You  young  fellows  will  be  grateful  to  me  one  day 
when  you  find  out  what  an  instrument  I  have  left  ready  for  your 
hands,  and  you  will  defend  my  memory  against  the  diplomats  of 
letters  who,  because  they  have  no  ideas  to  express,  and  no  wits  to 
express  them  with,  would  restrict  us  to  the  hundred  words  that 
made  up  Bacine's  vocabulary.  Note  this  :  when  I  am  recognised 
as  a  classic,  thought  in  France  will  have  come  near  to  liberty  ! ' 

*You  think,  then,'  said  M.  Bergerat,  *it  has  not'  attained 
liberty  now  ? ' 

*  No,'  replied  Gautier ;  *  it  is  no  more  at  ease  than  a  person 
whose  clothes  are  too  tight,  or  who  has  no  clothes  at  all,  so  that 
he  cannot  go  out  into  the  street.  It  is  a  choice  between  suffoca- 
tion and  freezing.  When  thought  has  found  words  to  fit  it,  then 
it  begins  its  march ;  and,  if  these  words  are  beautiful  in  form  and 
colour,  it  takes  on  courage  and  triumph;  for  thus  handsomely 
attired  it  is  welcomed  by  the  great  ones  of  the  earth.  And  if  a 
poet  adorns  its  feet  with  the  two  music-making  wings  of  his 
rhyme,  then  thought  flies  and  soars ! ' 

[Light-minded  stufiF  this,  according  to  our  latest  instructor, 
and  with  no  more  intentness  of  purpose  or  happiness  of  expression 
than  what  follows.] 

*  The  so-called  classical  taste,'  he  continued,  *  led  straight  to 
the  style  of  a  telegram  or  a  bulletin.  Victor  Hugo,  in  1836, 
put  the  drag  on  this  headlong  descent.  His  strong  hand  dis- 
covered and  met  the  strong  hand  of  Ronsard  in  the  shade  of  the 
ages,  and  he  leapt  two  centuries  of  Boileautism  to  renew  the 
fruitful  traditions  of  the  Senaissance.  My  part,'  he  went  on,  *  in 
this  literary  revolution  was  clearly  defined.  I  was  painter  to  the 
company.  I  sallied  forth  to  the  conquest  of  adjectives,  and  I 
unearthed  some  whose  charm  and  beauty  have  now  become  a 
necessity  of  life.  I  rummaged  the  Sixteenth  Century,  to  the 
horror  of  the  regular  subscribers  to  the  Theatre  Franfais  and  of 
many  worthy  folk.  I  came  back  with  my  basket  full  of  rockets 
and  Catherine- wheels.  I  made  up  the  palette  of  style  with  all  the 
tones  of  the  daybreak  and  the  sunset.  I  gave  you  back  red, 
which  had  been  disgraced  by  politicians.  I  wrote  poems  in  White 
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Major,  and  when  I  saw  that  the  result  was  good,  that  all  authors 
by  birth  followed  me,  and  that  the  Professors  sat  howling  in  their 
chairs,  then  I  formulated  my  famous  axiom,  "He  who  has  a 
thought  as  complex  as  you  like,  a  vision  as  apocalyptic  as  you 
please,  and  has  no  words  to  express  them — that  man  is  not  an 
author."  And  so  the  sheep  and  the  goats  were  separated,  and 
the  creatures  of  Scribe  were  parted  from  the  disciples  of  Hugo, 
in  whom  dwells  all  genius.     Such  was  my  part  of  the  victory.' 

It  is  certainly  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  person,  no  student 
who  has  the  least  real  knowledge  and  perception  of  Grautier's 
work  and  its  influence  on  literature,  can  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  in  the  talk  just  quoted  the  Master  did  anything  like  full 
justice  to  his  genius  and  art.  And,  in  taking  any  kind  of  general 
view  of  his  powers  and  his  performance,  there  is  to  be  remembered 
that,  while  he  has  left  a  number  of  works  which  can  be  read  again 
and  again  with  increasing  interest  and  pleasure,  he  was  also  for 
thirty-six  years — that  is,  from  1836  to  1872 — a  journalist  of  the 
most  steadygoing  and  punctual  kind.  It  never  occurred  to  him 
that  the  fact  of  being  a  poet  was  any  kind  of  excuse  for  lateness 
or  irregularity  with  the  daily  *  copy '  which  he  made  it  his  business 
to  supply.  The  ^  genius  in  fetters '  cant,  which  has  been  too 
common  in  every  branch  of  art,  was  foreign  to  his  theory — or,  at 
any  rate,  to  his  practice — of  life.  He  had  newspaper  work  to  do, 
and  he  did  it  thoroughly  and  conscientiously.  That  did  not 
interfere  with  his  brilliant  achievements  in  lyrical  and  prose 
romance,  nor — which  is  a  point  to  be  noted  by  misunderstood 
geniuses  who  bemoan  their  fate — did  he  ever  allow  his  interest  in 
these  brilh'ant  achievements  to  interfere  with  the  constantly 
recurring  task  of  newspaper  engagements.  For  such  engagements 
he  had,  it  should  be  also  noted,  a  singularly  fit  equipment  in  the 
possession  of  an  extent  of  knowledge  which  M.  Bergerat  describes, 
with  hardly  too  much  enthusiasm,  as  encyclopaedic.  In  art  matters 
he  had  special  knowledge  from  his  early  training;  but  in  that 
kind  of  information  as  to  which  the  words  *  general  knowledge ' 
too  often  mean  a  vast  smattering  of  ignorance,  he  was  unusually 
well  furnished.  Even  his  description  of  London,  which  he  visited 
in  1848,  is  no  bad  answer,  taking  it  altogether,  to  the  current 
idea  that  no  Frenchman  can,  without  long  residence  in  the 
country,  fall  into  any  understanding  of  English  ways  and  manners. 
One  curious  instance  of  his  accurate  acquaintance  with  matters 
which  might  well  be  supposed  out  of  his  ken  is  recorded  in  a 
story   of  what   happened   during  a  visit   of   his   to  a   country 
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chateau.  As  the  story  runs,  Gautier's  host  one  day  took  it  into 
bis  head  to  have  an  ancient  carp  haled  out  of  the  fishpond  where 
many  such  carp  dwelt,  so  that  it  might  be  cooked  and  sent  up 
for  dinner.  It  would  seem  that  the  carp  was  cooked,  or  rather  that 
the  cooks  attempted  to  cook  it,  in  a  manner  which  said  mighty 
little  for  their  intelligence  or  consideration ;  for  the  dining-room 
Ti^as  presently  invaded  by  a  crowd  of  chattering  and  screaming 
head-cooks  and  under-cooks,  who  vowed  that,  having  made  one 
attempt  to  cook  this  antique  creature,  they  would  make  no  more. 
They  had  plumped  it  into  hot  water,  and  it  had  put  forth  such 
moving  and  thrilling  complaints  that  they  had  immediately 
pulled  it  out  again,  and  would  have  no  more  to  do  with  it.  The 
cooks  called  it  an  extraordinary  fish.  Grautier  said,  ^  Extraordinary ! 
Not  at  all!  All  fish  complain  in  that  way.  This  carp  had  an 
unusually  powerful  voice,  that  is  all.'  Various  persons  of  science 
who  were  staying  in  the  house  objected  that  every  tiro  in  natural 
history  knew  that  fish  could  not  talk.  On  this,  as  it  is  reported, 
Gautier  delivered  a  long  and  eloquent  discourse  to  prove  that  the 
men  of  science  were  wrong,  and  the  next  day  one  of  them,  who 
had  left  for  Paris  early  in  the  evening,  wrote  to  him :  *  My  good 
fiiend,  I  devoted  last  night  to  looking  to  the  truth  of  your  asser- 
tions about  the  fish.  I  have  verified  every  word  you  said.  You 
are  a  man  of  science ;  we  are  romancers.' 

Along  with  this  story  one  may  conveniently  note  a  very  curious 
prophecy  of  Gautier's — ^a  prophecy  made  while  he  was  airing  his 
theories  about  the  human  voice,  theories  which  did  not  lose  in 
interest  from  the  fact  that  he  himself  could  never  sing  in  tune, 
although  he  had  a  speaking  voice  of  singular  beauty.  All  that 
he  had  to  say  about  the  difficulty  of  conveying  by  written  words 
any  idea  of  the  quality  of  a  voice,  and  all  he  had  to  say  as  to  the 
possibility  of  overcoming  this  difficulty,  is  full  of  interest,  as  is 
his  belief  of  the  indication  a  voice  gives  of  a  person's  character. 
But  this  must  be  passed,  to  come  to  the  prophecy  that  has  been 
spoken  of.  *  The  voice,'  he  said,  *  conveys  the  instincts  and  the 
thoughts  of  its  owner.  It  is  the  sounding-board  of  the  soul. 
Here  is  a  sleeping  science  waiting  for  DesbaroUes  to  awaken  it, 
and  I  wonder  he  has  not  undertaken  the  task.  If  he  did,  he 
might  make  undreamed-of  discoveries  which  would  demand  new 
names ;  he  might  discover  a  means  of  snatching  from  the  night  of 
time  the  memory  and  echo  of  a  dead  voice.'  Whether  DesbaroUes 
was  the  man  for  this  venture  may,  with  all  respect  to  Gautier,  be 
doubted.    But  the  venture  has  been  made,  and  the  man  has  been 
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found  in  the  case  of  the  phonograph  and  Mr.  Edison.  Qautier's 
paradoxical  answer  concerning  his  own  falseness  of  intonation  is 
characteristic.  *  Singing  in  tune,'  he  said,  *  is  a  mere  anomaly. 
A  musical  voice  is  a  malady  of  the  larynx  developed  by  the  Con- 
servatoire. From  the  point  of  view  of  singing  masters,  the  birds 
sing  out  of  tune;  they  leave  the  key  every  minute.'  This,  it 
may  be  noted,  is  absolutely  untrue  ;  but  that  is  nothing.  Birds, 
according  to  Gautier,  sang  out  of  tune  just  as,  according  to  Victor 
Hugo,  the  air  of  *  Bonny  Doon '  was  the  air  of  *  Bonny  Dundee,* 
and,  that  being  so,  he  (Gautier),  who  sang  out  of  tune,  was  far 
more  in  the  right  than  those  people  who,  with  the  aid  of  a  morbid 
civilisation,  have  learnt  to  sing  in  tune. 

One  thing  more  may  be  said  in  a  general  glance  at  Gautier 
and  his  work  before  going  on  to  any  details  of  his  career,  and  it 
cannot  be  said  more  tersely  and  more  fully  than  by  quoting  the 
words  of  M.  Bergerat,  who,  in  entering  upon  the  subject,  mentions 
that  a  complete  edition  of  all  Gautier's  work,  including  his 
journalism,  would  amount  to  not  less  than  three  hundred  volumes  ; 
and  that  this  fact  accounts  for  Gtiutier's  having  said,  more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger,  *  That  is  why  they  call  me  idle,  and  why, 
when  I  submit  myself  for  admission  to  the  Academy,  they  say 
to  me,  "  FcM,  wliai  have  yoxi  do'tie  1 " ' 

*  It  has  been  too  often  asserted,'  M.  Bergerat  wrote  twelve 
years  ago,  *  that  Th^ophile  Gautier,  by  the  very  nature  of  his 
clear  and  never-failing  genius,  would  remain  a  writer  tasted  only 
by  artistes  and  professed  men  of  letters.  In  fact,  as  taste  grows, 
and  reading  follows  on  education,  the  distance  which  once 
separated  the  mass  of  the  public  from  the  lofty  poet  is  sensibly 
lessened.  How  many  people  have  attacked  his  books  with  the 
preconviction  of  finding  them  filled  with  outrageous  romanticisms 
and  extravagances  of  style,  to  find  themselves  unable  to  lay  down 
works  charged  with  trained  eloquence,  full  of  relief  of  colour  and 
of  clearness !  Nowadays,  indeed,  it  is  often  enough  that  one 
hears  the  finest  critics  speak  of  Theophile  Gautier  as  the  writer 
who  knew  French,  and  wrote  it  without  fear  or  quailing.  Apart 
from  such  judgment,  it  is  but  now  that  the  world  at  large  has 
discovered  that  his  qualities,  with  all  their  fineness,  are  vastly 
popular.  Like  all  great  artists,  he  made  a  temple  for  his  imagi- 
nation, fruitful  and  fantastic  as  it  was.  His  creations  are  com- 
plete, because  of  their  concentration,  and  they  bear  the  hall-mark 
of  an  immovable  ideal  of  triumphant  beauty.  .  .  .  Had  he  so 
willed  it  he  could  no  doubt  have  stooped  to  the  tastes  of  the 
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moment,  and  sunk  his  talent  into  the  commonplace  for  a  bribe 
of  immediate  popularity.  •  •  •  But  this  was  not  for  him,  and 
when  one  of  his  works — let  us  cite  Le  Gapitaine  Fra4yi88e  as  an 
example — attained  an  instant  and  material  success,  that  success 
was  not  due  to  any  sacrifice  made  by  the  writer  to  the  worser 
tastes  of  the  public'  M.  Bergerat,  I  venture  to  say,  never  wrote 
truer  words  than  these,  and  in  the  brilliant  success,  in  all  senses  of 
the  word,  of  Le  Capitaine  Fracaaaey  which  was  written  thirty  years 
after  it  was  planned,  and  which  its  author  modestly  compared  to 
letterpress  for  etchings  by  Callot,  may  be  found  a  complete 
enough  answer — without  piling  Pelion  on  Ossa — to  such  indolent 
reviewers  as  regard  Dumas  as  a  tawdry  imitator,  and  Gautier  in 
the  light  of  a  mere  fribble. 

Th^ophile  Gautier,  or  Th^o — ^for  they  called  him  so  who  loved 
him  best — was  bom  at  Tarbes  on  August  30,  1811,  and  died  in 
1872,  worn  out  with  troubles  which  gathered  round  him  during 
the  siege  of  Paris,  of  which  he  has  left  a  singularly  characteristic 
account  under  the  title  Tableaux  de  8i^ge.  The  Gautier  femily 
came  originally  from  Avignon,  where  they  possessed  a  mountain 
called  the  Avanfon,  from  which  the  title  of  nobility  conferred  on 
the  poet's  grandfisither  by  Louis  XV.  took  its  name ;  so  that,  had 
he  chosen,  Theophile  Gautier  himself  could  have  taken  the  name 
and  style  of  Gautier  d'Avan^on.  Pierre  Gautier,  father  of  Theo- 
phile, a  man  of  remarkable  talents  as  it  would  seem,  ruined  him- 
self in  the  service  of  Charles  X.,  and  when,  on  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons,  the  King  sent  word  to  ask  him  what  could  be  done 
to  recompense  him,  he  replied  that  the  King  had  the  affairs  of 
France  to  look  after,  and  that  if  he,  Pierre  Gautier,  had  been  a 
good  Royalist,  it  was  a  matter  of  conscience  and  of  pleasure  to 
himself.  Pierre  Gautier  married  in  1810  the  youngest  sister  of 
the  Gomtesse  de  Poudens,  and  by  a  curious  coincidence  the 
parents  to  be  of  the  future  champion  of  Romanticism  went  to 
stay  for  some  time  at  the  Chateau  d'Artagnan,  the  family  chateau 
of  the  undying  hero  of  Lea  Troia  Mouaquetairea — ^a  work  which 
we  are  gravely  assured  is  but  a  tawdry  and  mock-heroic  imitation 
of  Walter  Scott.  It  has  been  said  that  Theophile  Gautier  was 
bom  at  Tarbes ;  at  the  age  Of  three  years  he  left  the  place,  and 
nearly  fifty  years  afterwards,  when  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  native 
town,  he  heard  that  the  desk  he  had  occupied  as  a  schoolboy 
had  been  religiously  preserved  in  the  school.  Thereon  he  in- 
troduced himself  incognito  to  the  principal  of  the  school,  and 
g^id — which  was  no  doubt  more  or  less  true — that  he  was  a  great 
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admirer  of  Th^ophile  Gautier's  writings.  On  which  information 
the  principal  with  joy  and  pride  conducted  him  to  a  schoolroom, 
and  a  desk,  on  peither  of  which,  natorally,  had  he  ever  set  eyes 
before.  In  spite  of  the  preservation  of  the  apocryphal  desk,  the 
people  of  Tarbes  did  not  belie  the  adage  about  a  prophet  and  his 
own  country ;  for  when  on  the  poet's  death  in  1872  it  was  proposed 
to  erect  a  statue,  the  whole  cost  of  which  was  covered  by  private 
subscription,  the  Municipal  Council  refused  the  necessary  space.  At 
three  years  old,  then,  began  Theophile  Gautier's  residence  in 
Paris,  where  at  first  his  parents  lived,  in  the  Rue  du  Parc-Royal,  in 
the  Marais.  At  five  years  old  he  had  learnt  to  read,  and  fell  in 
love  with  Robinson  Crusoe.  At  seven  years  old  he  began  to 
draw ;  and  at  this  period  his  favourite  book  was  Pavl  et  Virginie* 
What  is  perhaps  more  odd  is'that  it  remained  so  all  his  life. 

Of  his  time  at  school,  which  he  by  no  means  enjoyed  (although 
he  had  marked  success  as  a  scholar),  the  most  noteworthy  incident 
was  his  friendship  with  the  afterwards  well-known  Gerard  de 
Nerval,  whose  real  name  was  Labrunie,  and  who,  when  Gautier  was 
nineteen  years  old,  took  him  to  see  the  god  of  his  idolatry,  Victor 
Hugo.  It  was  this  interview  with  the  great  Master  that  decided 
Gautier  to  give  up  the  profession  for  which  he  was  then  studying 
— of  painting — and  thus  gained  for  literature  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  figures  that  a  period  rich  to  abundance  in  brilliancy  can 
boast.  The  famous  first  night  of  Hemaniy  which  followed  soon  after 
Gautier's  acquaintance  with  Victor  Hugo,  has  been  already  referred 
to  as  having  been  described  over  and  over  again.  In  connection 
with  this  event,  which  had  so  vast  an  influence  on  the  Romantic 
movement,  it  is  curious  that  the  last  lines  which  Theophile 
Gautier  penned  were  concerning  Hemani.  Again,  on  the  revival  of 
nemani  in  1867,  Theophile  Gautier,  without  his  famous  red 
waistcoat,  but  still  remarkable  for  his  leonine  looks,  was  a  chief 
centre  of  attraction  in  the  audience.  He  was  at  this  time  the 
dramatic  critic  of  the  official  Government  paper,  the  Moniteur^oxid 
people  wondered  how  he  would  reconcile  his  duty  to  the  Govern- 
ment with  his  adoration  for  the  author  of  Les  Chatiments.  Well, 
he  did  not  reconcile  them.  He  took  his  article  to  the  Monitewr 
himself,  and  was  entreated  to  tone  down  its  strain  of  eulogy.  He 
made  no  reply,  but  took  a  sheet  of  paper  and  wrote  his  resignation. 
Then  he  went  to  M.  de  Lavalette,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
laid  the  article  and  the  resignation  before  him,  saying  '  Choose,^ 
M.  de  Lavalette  chose  the  article,  which  was  published  without  th^ 
alteration  of  a  word. 
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In  1830  appeared,  without  any  inarkech  success,  a  little  pink 
volume  entitled  Fo^%t»  de  ThSopMie  Gautier.  Three  years  later 
came  out  Albertue^  a  poem  of  which  an  English  writer,  who  speaks 
on  such  a  matter  with  the  highest  authority,  has  said  that  it  ^  dis- 
played a  good  deal  of  the  extravagant  character  which  accompanied 
rather  than  marked  the  (Romantic)  movement,  but  also  gave  evi- 
dence of  uncommon  command  both  of  language  and  imagery,  and 
in  particular  of  a  descriptive  power  hardly  to  be  excelled.'  The 
writer  goes  on  to  say  of  Gautier's  subsequent  poetry  that  it  more 
than  fulfilled  the  promise  of  Albert U8y  and  adds  that  the  Comedie 
de  la  Mart  *  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  French  poems,  and, 
though  never  widely  read,  has  received  the  suffrage  of  every  com- 
petent reader.'  AlbertuSy  which  made  a  distinct  hit,  was  followed 
by  a  prose  volume  of  half-humorous,  half-pathetic  stories,  which 
was  called  Lea  Jeunes  France^  and  which,  as  its  name  implied, 
dealt  chiefly  with  that  very  Romantic  movement  in  which  its  author 
held  so  prominent  a  position.  This  work  was  published  by 
Eugene  Eenduel,  who  was  emboldened  by  its  success  to  give 
the  author  a  commission  for  a  sensational  romance.  Gautier's 
accepting  this  commission  led  to  a  result  remarkable  in  more  ways 
than  one.  He  took  for  the  subject  of  his  romance  the  very  curious, 
but  by  no  means  very  reputable,  adventures  of  a  certain  Mile. 
d'Aubigny,  who,  bom  in  1673,  married  at  an  early  age  a  certain 
Monsieur  Maupin.  Her  adventures  after  this  were  not  edifying, 
and  Gautier  idealised  his  heroine  and  her  odd  career  in  a  work 
which  nevertheless  created  avast  scandal — Mile,  de  Maupin» 

On  this  work — which  certainly  was  not  written  for  girls  and 
boys — it  is  not  necessary  or  desirable  to  dwell  here  at  any  length ; 
but  this  much  may  be  said  about  it,  that  its  author  was  the  very 
last  person  to  have  tolerated  the  bouea  d'artifice  of  M.  Zola  and 
his  school,  which  raised  no  scandal  where  once  Mile,  de  Maupin 
raised  a  great  one,  and  that  it  has  formed  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  finest  sonnets  of  a  living  English  poet  of  the  very  first  rank. 
Some  time  after  the  publication  of  this  book  Th^ophile 
Gautier,  whose  father  had  been  appointed  Receiver-General  at 
Passy,  went  to  live  in  the  Impasse  du  Doyenn^  with  his  friends 
Gerard  de  Nerval,  Ars^ne  Houssaye,  and  Camille  Rogier.  Here 
was  given  a  famous  entertainment  which  was  devised  by  the 
upholders  of  the  Romantic  movement  for  the  glorification  of 
their  school  and  the  discomfiture  of  their  classical  opponents. 
The  panels  of  the  walls  were  painted  for  the  occasion  by  Adolphe 
Leleux,  C^lestin  Nanteuil,  Corot,  Chasseriau,   Camille  Rogier, 
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Lorentz,  Marilhat,  and  Th^ophile  Grautier.  The  Impasse  da 
Doyenne  has  disappeared,  and  with  it  these  works  of  art,  like  the 
paintings  on  the  walls  of  Gore  House,  have  disappeared  into  the  vast 
of  time. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Gautier  entered  into  relations  with 
Balzac.  Balzac,  unlike  the  writer  who  has  recently  dismissed 
Gautier  as  a  light-minded  person,  had  a  great  admiration  for  the 
young  romancer's  work,  and  asked  him  to  contribute  to  the  Revue 
de  PariSy  which  he  had  just  founded,  and  in  this  Beview  appeared 
La  Morte  Amour euse,  La  Chatne  cCOvy  and  other  equally  brilliant 
short  stories.  But,  of  various  stories  concerning  Balzac  and  the 
younger  novelist,  M.  Bergerat  picks  one  out  as  especially  charac- 
teristic of  both  men  and  of  their  mutual  friendship.  Gurmer 
had  conceived  the  idea  of  the  publication  to  be  called  Lea  Frangais 
,peint8  par  eux-memesy  and  came  to  Balzac  to  secure  his  support 
and  contributions.  Balzac  accepted,  on  condition  that  the  work 
should  include  a  study  of  Balzac  and  his  work,  to  be  written  by 
Theophile  Gautier.  Curmer  accepted  the  condition.  Balzac 
rushed  to  the  Eue  de  Navarin,  where  Gautier  was  then  living,  and 
offered  him  the  commission,  which  was  accepted  with  joy.  *  The 
price,'  said  Balzac,  *  will  be  five  hundred  francs.'  Theophile  had 
soon  written  the  article,  and  taken  it  himself  to  the  publisher,  but 
was  too  modest  to  ask  for  the  payment.  A  week  passed,  a  fort- 
night passed,  and  he  heard  nothing  more  of  the  article  or  of 
Balzac.  One  fine  day  Balzac  came  to  see  him  and  said,  ^  I  do 
not  know  how  to  thank  you.  Your  article  is  a  masterpiece.  As 
I  thought  ready  money  might  not  come  amiss  to  you,  I  have 
brought  the  amount  agreed  on  with  me.'  So  saying  he  put  down 
two  hundred  and  fifty  francs. 

*  But,'  said  Gautier  timidly,  *  I  thought  you  said  it  was  to  be 
five  hundred  francs.     Of  course  it  was  my  mistake.' 

*  Not  at  all,'  Balzac  replied ;  *  you  are  perfectly  right.  It  was 
to  be  five  hundred  francs.  But  just  think  a  moment.  If  I  had 
never  lived,  you  could  never  have  said  all  the  fine  things  you  have 
said  of  me.  That  is  obvious.  Without  my  existence  there  would 
have  been  no  article — ^without  the  article  there  would  have  been 
no  money.  Very  well,  I  take  half  the  money  as  the  subject  of 
the  article.    I  give  you  half  as  its  author.     Is  not  this  justice  ? ' 

*The  justice  of  Solomon,'  answered  Gautier — and,  what  is 
more,  he  always  thought  so. 

Besides  his  contributions  to  Balzac's  Review,  Gautier  wrote  for 
the  Figaro,  UEldorado  (1837),  better  known  by  the  name  of 
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PorluniOy  given  to  it  when  it  came  out  in  volume  form  in  1838. 
The  same  year  saw  the  production  of  the  ComSdie  de  la  Mort, 
already  referred  to,  with  which  work  ended  his  first,  and  in  some 
ways  happiest,  period  of  literary  achievement.  For  it  was  after 
this  that  the  force  of  circumstances  made  him  betake  himself  to 
the  constant,  steady,  and  punctually  executed  journalism  which 
has  been  spoken  of,  and  of  which  the  results  are  estimated  at  no 
less  than  three  hundred  volumes.  From  1836  to  1856  he  wrote 
criticisms  of  literature  and  art,,  sharing  the  work,  to  begin  with, 
with  Gerard  de  Nerval,  for  Emile  de  Girardin's  paper  the  Prease. 
Simultaneously  with  his  unremitting  labour  at  this  work,  he 
brought  out  tfTie  Larme  du  Liable  (1839),  Lea  OrotesqueSy  the 
Ballet  de  Oiaelley  given  at  the  opera  in  1841,  Tra  loa  Monies 
(1843).  Among  other  works  produced,  always  with  the  stress  of 
journalism  going  on,  between  1839  and  1871,  were,  the  Voyage 
en  Eapagne,  Caprices  et  Zigzags^  Un  Trio  de  Romans^  Eraaux 
et  CamSeSy  Avatar  and  La  Gettatura^  Le  Capitaine  Fraca^sey 
Romans  et  GonteSy  Loin  de  Paris,  Spirite,  Menagerie  IntiToe, 
and  Tableaux  de  Sihge.  Posthumous  productions  were,  Histoire 
du  Romaniismey  Portraits  GontemporainSy  Portraits  LittSraireSy 
UOrienty  and  Ponies  Completes. 

M.  Bergerat,  in  concluding  his  only  too  short  biography  with 
a  list  of  what  Qautier  did,  asks  with  perfect  justice  what  man  of 
the  century  can  be  pointed  to  as  having  worked  harder  ?  The 
question  is  asked  without  any  direct  reference  to  the  extraordi- 
narily fine  quality  of  most  of  the  work.  No  statue,  as  M. 
Bergerat  remarks,  has  been  raised  to  the  poet,  no  street  or  square 
in  the  capital  where  the  lustre  of  his  genius  shone  bears  his  name ; 
and  it  may  be  added,  now,  when  the  rest  of  the  world  knows 
better,  a  writer  whose  instruction  is  rivalled  by  his  judgment 
sums  up  Theophile  Gautier  as  light-minded. 

Considering  the  amount  and  variety  of  first-rate  work  that 
Theophile  Gautier  has  left  to  commemorate  his  name  and  fame, 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  make  the  right  selection  of  the  very 
few  works  which  it  is  possible  to  dwell  upon  in  a  limited  space  as 
fairly  representing  in  any  way  the  area  of  his  genius.  But, 
supposing  that  one  were  to  try  more  or  less  le  hasard  de  la  foiir- 
chettey  one  might  do  worse  than  pull  out  of  the  bowl  Capitaine 
Fracassey  Spirite,  and  Menagerie  Iniirtie,  Le  Capitaine  FracassSy 
projected,  planned,  advertised  in  the  full  1830  period,  never  got 
itself  written  until  1863.  The  author  himself,  in  a  delightful 
avant-proposy  has  given  some  account  of  its  long  gestation. 

D  D2 
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Le  Ca})lUuiie  Fracas86f  compact  as  it  is  of  life  and  fir6,  of  wit 
and  humour  and  poetry,  can  very  well  hold  its  own  with  works  so 
different  in  some  ways  both  from  it  and  from  each  other  as  Les 
Traia  Movsquetaires  and  Esmond.  With  the  great  author  of 
Esmond  Gautier  had  more  things,  superficially  at  least,  in 
common  than  he  had  with  the  great  Dumas.  like  Thackeray, 
he  began  life  with  the  ambition  to  be  a  painter^rtist,  and,  like 
him,  he  ended  by  being  a  past-master  of  literary  style  and 
characterisation.  There  was  one  marked  difference :  Thackeray, 
though  he  played  the  critic  well  enough,  as  he  would  have  played 
almost  any  part  in  literature,  lacked  the  true  critical  faculty. 
This  was  not  so  with  Gautier ;  your  true  critic  is  born  a  critic,  as — 
to  re-quote  Gautier's  serious-jesting  words — he  may  be  bom  an 
archbishop,  a  cook,  or  a  detective.  Gautier  was  bom  a  critic  and  a 
poet.  One  can  even  this  combination  in  the  case  of  the  English 
poet  who  has  written  so  admirably  of  Gautier,  but  the  concatena- 
tion is  not  ordinary. 

In  Gautier  as  in  Thackeray  there  was  a  peculiar  way  of  look- 
ing at  mankind  and  their  doings.  Thackeray  shared  Gautier's 
admiration  for  certain  results  of  the  Semantic  movement,  and 
they  both  had  to  an  extraordinary  degree  what  is  called  in  French 
le  trait — a  word  almost  impossible  to  translate.  An  elaborate 
comparison  of  the  likenesses  and  differences  between  Dumas, 
Thackeray,  and  Gautier  might  well  take  us  too  far  afield.  What 
may  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction,  and  what  is  to  the 
immediate  purpose,  is  that  Gautier  in  Le  Capiiaine  Fraatssey  as 
Thackeray  in  EsTnondy  entered  body  and  soul  into  the  spirit, 
manners,  and  talk  of  a  time  which  he  could  only  realise  by  instinct 
and  by  learning.  And  when  for  such  achievements  these  two 
things  come  together,  they  spell  a  very  great  and  very  misused 
word — Genius. 

Genius  was  a  gift  enjoyed  by  the  three  men  whose  names 
have  been  put  together.  Dumas's  genius  was,  at  any  rate  in  the 
novel  specially  cited,  a  trifle  careless  at  moments ;  Thackeray's  was 
in  Esmond  if  anything  too  watchful  over  the  task  it  had  set  itself. 
Gautier  combined  the  fire  of  the  one  with  the  care  of  the  other, 
and  never  faltered  until — and  here  some  faltering  must  be  ad- 
mitted— the  conclusion  of  the  book.  Here  he  goes  to  pieces  in 
exactly  that  way  which  the  other  two  great  writers  might,  and 
probably  would,  with  their  differing  methods  have  avoided. 
There  is  no  use  in  denying  that  Gautier's  catastrophe  is  ill 
designed,  unpleasant,  and  possibly  borrowed,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, from  the  only  unpleasant  thing  in  the  novels  of  that 
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Walter  Scott  of  whom  we  are  told,  on  such  excellent  authority,  the 
great  Dumas  was  a  tawdry  and  mock-heroic  imitator.  Granted 
this  defect — and  it  is  a  defect — what  can  one  find  but  praise  for  the 
fire  and  buoyancy  and  accuracy  and  convincing  life  of  a  romance 
of  adventure  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIIL,  written  thirty  years  after 
its  author  had  invented  and  projected  it  ?  Every  page  is  charged, 
not  only  with  the  instinct  of  the  time  depicted,  but  also  with 
a  spirit  that  brings  the  dry  bones  of  that  time  to  life ;  that 
Fays,  in  fact,  what  Brother  Lustig  said  ivithout  effect  in  the 
story  preserved  by  the  Brothers  Grimm,  *  Get  up,  you  shining 
fellows.' 

It  has  been  said,  and  that  not  once  or  twice,  that  Gautier 
owed  something  to  Scarron's  Roman  Comique  for  the  opening 
scenes  of  Le  Capitaine  Fracaase.  Well,  he  did  about  as  much  as 
Shakespeare  owed  to  prose  stories  for  Hamlet  or  Othello.  Barring 
this  suggestion,  the  work  is  Gautier  and  pure  Gautier, 

Gautier's  love  and  understanding  of  animals,  which  he  shared 
with  the  great  Dumas,  comes  out,  as  in  Le  Capitaine  Fracasae^ 
constantly  in  his  writings,  but  specially,  of  course,  in  the 
volume  called  Menagerie  Intime^  which  is  a  delightful  little 
book  on  the  same  lines  as  Dumas's  Histoire  de  mea  Betea.  It 
is  true  that  it  contains  nothing  so  exciting  as  Dumas's  account 
of  his  fight  with  his  new  dog,  and  it  may  be  not  unfisdrly 
added  that  Gautier  would  never  have  behaved  so  badly  to  a 
dog  as  Dumas  did  on  that  occasion.  Th^o's  attitude  with  regard 
to  dogs,  however,  had  its  own  and  characteristic  oddity.  He 
did  not  t-he  least  deny  the  soundness  of  Charlet's  axiom,  Ce 
qu^il  y  a  de  mieux  dana  Vhomme  c^eat  le  chien ;  but  he  con- 
fessed that  his  love  for  dogs  always  went  hand  in  hand  with  a 
terror  of  hydrophobia— a  terror  which  he  never  felt  with  regard 
to  cats.  Here  his  encyclopaedic  knowledge  for  once  failed  him ; 
but  then  no  one  is  ever  so  ignorant  as  a  learned  man.  Never- 
theless, Th^o  knew  and  loved  dogs,  although,  like  many  other 
people,  he  found  something  disquieting  in  the  deep  and  mysterious 
looks  which  they  fix  upon  you.  But  it  was  to  cats  that  he  was 
specially  attached,  and  as  the  Swiss  painter  was  called  the  Cats' 
Baphael,  so  might  Gautier  have  been  called  £be  Cats'  Homer. 
The  history  of  all  his  cats,  as  given  in  the  MSnagerie  Intimey  is 
delightful  enough,  but  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  was 
the  animal  known  as  Madame  Th^ophile.  This  creature's  first 
introduction  to  a  parrot,  which  Gautier  was  taking  care  of  for  a 
friend,  took  place  under  his  eyes,  and  his  description  of  it  is  an 
instance  of  his  keen  observation  and  sympathy. 
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The  parroty  which  apparently  was  an  Amazon,  perplexed  at 
its  new  lodging,  had  climbed  to  the  highest  point  of  its  stand,  and 
remained  there,  rolling  its  steely  eyes  and  working  its  nictitating 
membrane.  Madame  Theophile,  the  cat,  who  bad  never  seen  a 
parrot  before,  regarded  the  strange  creature  with  astonishment. 
Immovable  as  a  mummied  Egyptian  cat,  she  looked,  lost  in 
thought,  at  the  bird,  recalKng  all  the  ideas  on  natural  history 
which  she  had  gathered  in  the  garden  and  the  roof  trees.  Her 
shift iog  eyes  alone  conveyed  her  thoughts ;  and  these  thoughts 
were,  Thefth  here  is  a  green  chicken.  Having  arrived  at  this  con- 
clusion, the  cat  leapt  from  the  table  to  a  comer  of  the  room,  where 
she  lay  in  an  attitude  like  that  of  Gerome's  black  panther 
watching  the  gazelles.  The  parrot  followed  the  cat's  movements 
with  a  feverish  eagerness.  He  ruffled  his  feathers,  he  rattled  his 
chain,  he  lifted  one  of  his  hands  and  examined  its  nails  attentively, 
and  he  scrabbled  his  beak  on  the  edge  of  his  food-can.  Instinct 
bade  him  beware  of  an  enemy  on  his  track. 

The  cat's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  bird  with  a  deadly  charm, 
and  these  eyes  said,  in  a  language  which  was  probably  intelligible 
to  the  parrot.  This  fowl  is  green,  but  all  the  same  it  must  be  good 
to  eat* 

Gautier,  noting  all  this,  watched  the  animal  comedy,  ready 
to  intervene  if  intervention  were  needed.  The  cat  drew  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  parrot's  stand ;  her  pink  nose  palpitated,  her 
eyes  half  closed,  her  claws,  like  the  feet  immortalised  by  Suckling, 
went  in  and  out. 

•  •••«•« 

Suddenly  she  arched  her  back,  and  with  a  feline  bound  leapt 
to  the  foot  of  the  parrot's  stand.  The  parrot  met  the  danger  h^f 
way,  and  received  the  cat  with  a  phrase  delivered  in  a  pompous 
bass  voice,  *  As-tu  dSjeunSj  Jacquot  ? '  This  phrase  filled  the  cat 
with  an  indescribable  terror,  and  caused  it  to  leap  backwards. 
A  flourish  of  trumpets,  an  earthquake  of  broken  crockery,  a  pistol 
discharged  by  its  ear,  could  not  have  caused  the  cat  a  more  head- 
long alarm.  All  the  creature's  ideas  on  ornithology  were  com- 
pletely upset. 

The  parrot  continued  its  triumphant  speech  with  the  words, 
*  Et  de  quoi  ?    De  roti  du  roi ! ' 

Then  the  cat's  face  said  as  plainly  as  possible.  This  is  no  bird. 
This  is  a  gentleman*    Listen  to  his  conversation* 

Then  the  parrot,  pursuing  his  advantage,  burst  at  the  top  of 
his  voice  into  the  refrain  of  a  drinking  song.     On  this  the  cat 
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cast  one  desperate  look  of  interrogation  upon  Gantier,  and  fled 
in  despair  under  the  bed,  where  it  remained  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
day. 

The  same  cat  had  an  extraordinary  love  of  perfumes  and  of 
music,  as  to  which  latter  taste  it  had  one  strange  peculiarity. 
It  could  not  endure  the  note  Gr,  and  always  put  a  reproving  and 
silencing  paw  on  the  mouth  of  anyone  who  sang  it. 

A  parallel  to  this  oddity  was  found  in  the  case  of  Th^o's 
spaniel  dog  Zamore,  of  whom  it  was  written,  *  Who  would  have 
thought  that  under  this  dog's  calm,  independent,  philosophic, 
earnest  exterior  there  lay  hidden  an  overmastering  and  amazing 
passion,  which  no  one  could  have  suspected,  and  which  formed 
the  oddest  contrast  with  the  character,  physical  and  moral,  of 
this  creature,  whose  seriousness  amounted  to  sadness  ? ' 

*  You  will  suppose,'  Gautier  went  on,  *  that  the  good  Zamore 
was,  let  us  say,  a  thief?  No.  He  was  fond  of  cherry  brandy? 
No.  He  was  given  to  biting?  Not  at  all.  Zamore  was  con- 
sumed by  a  passion  for  dancing ! ' 

Gautier  in  his  lightest,  or  shall  we  say  with  the  ineffable 
critic  his  most  light-minded  style,  goes  on  to  describe  how 
Zamore  met  a  troop  of  dancing  dogs,  and  was  straightway  filled 
with  admiration,  which  led  to  emulation,  insomuch  that  he  at- 
tempted to  join  in  the  show,  and  was  treated  with  contumely  by 
its  proprietor.  He  returned  home  dejected  and  thoughtful,  and 
that  night  Gautier's  sisters,  who  inhabited  the  room  next  to  that 
in  which  Zamore  slept,  were  awaked  by  a  curious  pattering  noise, 
interrupted  now  and  again  by  the  sound  of  a  falling  body.  In- 
vestigation showed  that  it  was  Zamore  practising  steps  all  by 
himself.  He  then  became  an  assiduous  spectator  at  the  dancing 
dogs'  exhibition,  watched  them  carefully,  and  practised  by  himself 
every  night,  and  finally,  when  he  was  satisfied  with  the  result  of 
his  studies,  he  invited  fifteen  or  twenty  dogs  of  his  acquaintance 
to  come  and  see  his  performance.  He  died  of  brain  fever,  brought 
on  by  overwork  in  learning  the  schottische,  which  was  then  the 
fashionable  dance  of  the  day. 

After  Zamore  came  a  singing  dog,  and  then  Dash— a  dog  of 
such  human  conversation  that  sometimes  Gautier  said  to  him : 
*  You  are  not  talking,  you  are  barking. — Hsi-cA  que  par  hasard 
V0U8  aeriez  un  animal  ? ' 

The  third  book  which  has  been  selected  as  illustrative  of 
Gautier's  singularly  varied  powers — the  book  called  Spirite — is  as 
unlike  the  other  two  in  everything  except  the  charm  of  a  perfect 
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stj'le  as  a  book  well  can  be.     It  is  a  work  of  pure  fantasy,  and  a 
work  which  should  delight  members  of  the  Psychical  Research 
Society.     Its  scenes  are  laid  in  modem  Parisian  life — its  hero  is 
a  young  man  in  the  thick  of  Parisian  society,  but  with  a  mind  far 
above  mere  society  life.     Its  heroine  is  the  spirit  of  a  young  girl 
who  has  loved  him  with  a  depth  and  truth  of  affection  never 
requited  in  her  lifetime,  and  only  known  to  him  when  he  becomes 
conscious  of  her  existence  in  a  spiritual  state.     The  introduction, 
if  one  may  call  it  so,  is  effected  partly  by  the  means  of  a  Norse 
diplomat,  the  Baron  de  Feroe,  who  is  at  once  a  complete  man  of 
the  world  and  an  ardent  Swedenborgian,  and  who,  finding  dis- 
positions to  the  mystical  in  Guy  de  Malivert,  helps  him  on  his 
way  to  that  intercourse  with  the    spiritual  world  which  enables 
him  to  write  at  Spirite's  dictation  the  touching  and  purely  charm- 
ing story  of  her  love  for  him  when  she  was  an  inhabitant  of  this 
earth.     Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  very  remarkable  and 
very  serious  mystical  work  written  by  a  brilliant  English  writer 
whose  death  was  but  lately  lamented  will  see  a  curious  coincidence 
between  his  views  and  those  expressed  in  Gautier's  fascinating 
romance.     Gautier's  Spirite  has  also  something  in  common  with 
Hoffmann's  Elementargeist ;  and  in   a   more   roundabout  way 
with  Gazette's  Liable  Amoureux.    The  Baron  de  Feroe  plays  the 
same  part  towards  Malivert  that  Soberano  in  Gazette's  story  plays 
to  Don  Alvare,  only  Feroe  is  a  gentleman,  and  Soberano  is  very 
much  the  reverse.    Another  coincidence  is  that,  after  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Liable  Amoureux j  Gazette  received  a  visit  from 
a  mysterious   cabalist  and  Bosicrucian,   who  greeted  him    with 
astounding  and  secret  signs,   and  was  immensely   surprised  at 
receiving  no  reply  in   signs  of  the  same  kind,  and  at  finding 
that  Gazette,  so  far  from  being  a  past*master  in  cabalism,  knew 
absolutely  nothing  about  it.   Gerard  de  Nerval,  who  tells  the  story, 
goes   on  to  relate  that  the   stranger  then  and   there  initiated 
Gazette,  and  exercised  immense  influence  on  Gazette's  subsequent 
life ;  but  then  Gerard  de  Nerval  was  a  romancist  of  the  purest 
blood.     What  is  curious  is  that,  after  the  publication  of  Spirite^ 
Gautier  received  innumerable  letters  from  so-called  adepts,  who 
wrote  to  him  as  if  he  were  one  of  themselves,  only  infinitely 
beyond  them  in  instruction.    There  is  another  notable  coincidence 
in  Spirite^  viz.  that  the  Baron   de   Feroe  attributes   Malivert's 
swift  penetration   of  the  veil    between  the   material    and  the 
spiritual  life  to  his  profuse  consumption  of  green  tea ;  this,  it  will 
be  remembered,  is  the  very  means  by  which  the  same  veil  is 
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penetrated  in  the   most  powerful  of  Sheridan  Le  Fanu's  short 
stories,  which  indeed  is  entitled  Green  Tea. 

Spirite  may  be  recommended  to  all  readers  who  wish  to  form 
an  idea  of  Gautier's  stjle,  who  do  not  dislike  fantastic  stories, 
and  who  may  have  been  terrified  by  the  notoriety  of  one  book 
of  his  into  the  idea  that  in  everything  he  wrote  there  is  some- 
thing quite  too  shocking.  It  is  eminently  a  book  for  the 
young  person  who  has  no  dislike  for  purely  imaginative  and 
esoterical  fiction.  Attention  has  been  directed  already  to  the 
exquisite  Tableaux  de  Si^e^  the  last  work  penned  by  an  extraor- 
dinarily brilliant  poet,  novelist,  critic,  essayist  and  journalist — an 
author  whose  work  is  as  full  of  beautiful  thought  as  it  is  perfect 
in  expression ;  an  author  who  has  been  dismissed  as  light-minded 
by  the  same  amazing  writer  who  can  find  nothing  in  the  finest 
work  of  the  great  Dumas  but  tawdriness  and  mock-heroism.  Of 
Gautier's  poetry  it  is  very  diflBcult  to  give  any  kind  of  idea  in  a 
short  space;  but  one  sonnet  of  his,  published  after  his  death,  may 
be  quoted  as  illustrating  his  thought,  and  the  form  in  which  he 
clothed  it.     It  has  no  title,  and  it  runs  thus : — 

Sur  un  coin  d'infini  trainant  son  voile  d'onibre 
La  terre  obscure  allume  a  I'dternel  cad  ran 
Sinus,  Orion,  Persee,  Aldebaran, 
Et  fait  le  ciel  splendide  en  le  rendant  plus  sombre. 

On  voit  briller  parmi  les  ^toiles  sans  nombre 
L'enorme  Jupiter  dont  un  mois  vaut  notre  an, 
Et  V^nus  toute  d'or,  et  Mars  teint  de  safran, 
Et  Saturne  alourdi  par  Tanneau  qui  Tencombre. 

A  ces  astres  divers  se  rattache  un  destin: 
Jupiter  est  heureux,  Mars  hargneux  et  mutin, 
Vt^nus  voluptueuse,  et  Satume  morose. 

Moi,  mon  etoile  est  bleue  et  luit  meme  en  plain  jour, 
Pr^s  d'une  oreille  sourde  k  mes  soupirs  d'amour, 
Sur  le  ciel  d'une  joue  adorablement  rose  ! 

Walter  Herries  Pollock, 
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Polly,  a  Governess. 


THE  mice  are  away,  and  the  cat  will  play ; 
The  children  are  out  for  the  livelong  day, 
So  Polly  will  have  it  all  her  own  way. 

Polly  is  barely  turned  nineteen ; 
She  hasn't  at  all  a  cat-like  mien ; 
The  sweetest  smile  that  ever  was  seen 

Plays  on  her  lips,  that  are  dainty  red ; 
And  brown  is  the  hair  of  her  bonny  head, 
And  light  is  the  little  lady's  tread, 

And  low  is  the  little  teacher's  speech ; 
So  gladly  she'll  learn,  so  gladly  teach, 
It  is  good  to  be  within  her  reach. 

There's  plenty  of  fun  at  her  command ; 
She  doesn't  look  proud  at  all  nor  grand ; 
But  you  rarely  find  a  firmer  hand. 

The  children,  that  others  used  to  say 
Could  not,  or  would  not,  learn  to  obey, 
Do  Polly's  bidding  day  by  day. 

Small  wonder  it  is,  because,  you  see, 
Obedience  on  love  should  grafted  be ; 
And  Polly  loves  them  heartily. 

Their  little  griefs  and  little  joys 

She  knows,  and  she  mends  their  broken  toys, 

And  she  likes  to  hear  their  merry  noise. 
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Full  many  a  dear  delicious  thing 

She  tells  them  of  birds  upon  the  wing, 

And  the  brooding-time  when  sweet  they  sing. 

She  knows  the  haunts  of  wild  flowers  rare ; 
She  has  climbed  full  many  a  sea-rock  where 
Was  a  chance  to  find  wild  maidenhair. 

They  say  she's  *  a  brick/  and  it  ne'er  disturbs 
That  faith  when  little  Polly  curbs 
Their  glee  with  *  horrid  irregular  verbs.' 

(Does  Polly  feel,  or  does  she  know, 

How  from  man's  heart,  in  the  long  ago. 

Words  came  for  his  need  in  their  heat  and  glow  ?) 

Oh,  life,  to  her,  is  full  of  delight, 

A  rapture  and  wonder  of  dark  and  bright, 

Of  things  past  worth  for  the  ear  and  sight. 

To-day  they  have  left  her  all  alone ; 
To  London  town  are  the  children  gone ; 
They'll  not  come  back  till  the  sun  goes  down. 

*  Good-bye,  little  cat ! '  did  the  children  say. 
When  they  kissed  her  that  mom  and  went  away ; 

*  When  the  mice  are  away  the  cat  will  play.' 

What  will  the  little  pussy  do  ? 

'Tis  something  very  strange  and  new 

To  be  all  alone,  for  a  long  time  too. 

Perhaps  she  will  turn  out  drawers  to  see 
Where  pretty  stuffs  and  ribbons  be. 
And  look  them  through,  Miss  Vanity, 

And  ply  her  needle  and  thread  a  space. 
Till  a  brand-new  hat  is  ready  to  grace 
Her  pretty  head  and  her  sunny  face. 

Or  will  she  think  it  shame  to  press 
This  day's  delicious  loneliness 
Into  the  service  even  of  dress  ? 
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Perhaps  she  will  write  a  home-letter 
To  tlie  ones  who  love  to  hear  from  her, 
And  eay  she  could  not  be  happier, 

Unless  the  good  time  were  to  come 
When,  once  again  a  child  at  home, 
No  more  from  them  she  would  ever  roam  ; 

Or  gather  the  ready-ripened  seed, 

Or  tend  to  the  pigeons'  hunger  or  greed, 

Then  take  her  book  for  a  lovely  read. 

And  under  the  ash  where  long  boughs  all 
Droop  green  and  fair,  in  a  shady  hall. 
Miss  Polly  will  have  a  delicious  sprawl. 

She  scarce  will  think  and  she  scarce  will  muse, 
But  lie  as  thinkers  and  dreamers  use. 
Until  the  time  of  the  evening  dews. 

But  the  carriage-wheels  will  be  heard  at  last, 
And  the  little  cat's  play  be  over  and  past, 
For  the  day  will  have  slidden  by  so  fast. 

Oh,  in  the  happiest  life  'tis  well 
To  be  all  alone  for  a  little  spell. 
As  many  and  many  a  one  can  tell : 

And  Polly  will  work  the  better,  we  say. 

To-morrow,  because  of  this  to-day, 

When  the  mice  were  away  and  the  cat  could  iilay. 

Emily  H.  Hickey. 
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A  Pack  of  Cards. 


*  VOU  see  these  ?  They  belonged  to  Francis  Farmer ;  Colonel 
X  Fanner  he  called  himself;  "The  Colonel,*'  he  was  known 
as  among  his  pals.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  him  ? '  I  could  not  say 
that  I  ever  had.  *  He  was  a  card  himself,  the  Colonel  was.  An 
American.  He  had  had  something  to  do  with  the  army,  once 
upon  a  time,  I  &ncy ;  but  he  had  had  more  to  do  with  the 
police.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  swindlers  of  modem  times — 
an  artist,  the  Colonel  was.' 

^  And  these  are  some  of  the  implements  of  his  profession  ? ' 

I  was  paying  a  visit  to  the  Rogues'  Museum  at  Scotland  Yard, 
that  queer  establishment  in  which  they  preserve  mementoes  of 
criminals  who,  at  various  periods,  have,  in  some  way  or  other,  had 
dealings  with  the  police.  The  constable  who  was  acting  as  my 
cicerone  was  holding  in  his  hand  a  pack  of  cards.  I  took  them 
into  mine.  They  were  a  pack  of  what  are  commonly  called 
'  squeezers.'  They  had  rounded  comers,  and  in  the  comer  of 
each  card  was  a  statement  of  its  value.  Such  a  pack,  indeed,  as 
is  generally  used,  by  properly-constituted  persons,  for  the  game  of 
poker.  There  was  nothing  about  the  cards  in  any  way  remark- 
able, so  far  as  I  could  see,  except  that  on  their  backs  was  painted 
a  large,  blush- red  rose,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  by  hand.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  constable  they  had  a  history. 

^  The  Colonel  won  thousands  with  those  cards.' 

*  By  the  exercise  of  his  skill  ?  ' 

*It's  as  you  choose  to  call  it.  They're  hand-painted  (I 
thought  they  were),  and  excellently  painted  too.  If  you  look  at 
them  closely  you'll  see  that  the  rose  is  not  placed  in  exactly  the 
same  position  on  the  back  of  each  of  them.  There's  just  a  shade 
of  diflFerence.' 

I  did  look  at  them  closely.  It  was  as  the  constable  said.  But 
it  needed  good  eyes  to  observe  the  fact,  the  difference  in  i)osition 
iwas  so  slight. 
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*  He  used  to  travel  up  and  down  the  line  to  Brighton.' 

*  That's  odd.  I'm  going  down  to  Brighton  myself  by  the 
2.30  this  afternoon.     I  live  there.' 

<  Ah  !  He  was  well  known  upon  that  road.  They  used  to  think 
he  was  a  big  pot  in  the  City  who  liked  his  hand  at  cards.  City 
gentlemen  often  have  a  game  as  they  come  up  to  town.  It's  a 
regular  thing.  It  was  a  well-known  pack,  the  Colonel's.  He  won 
his  fare,  and  a  bit  over,  many  a  time.' 

*  And  where  is  this  enterprising  person  now  ? ' 

*He's  dead,  that's  where  he  is.  Francis  Farmer  was  sentenced 
for  the  term  of  his  natural  life  for  attempted  murder.  Perhaps 
you  remember  the  case.  It  was  on  the  Brighton  line.  They 
spotted  him  at  last — he  was  a  little  too  fond  of  winning,  the 
Colonel  was.  He  drew  a  revolver  and  put  a  bullet  into  the  man 
who  spotted  him.  For  that  he  was  sent  to  Portland.  He  tried 
to  escape,  and  when  they  nabbed  him  he  committed  suicide  in 
his  cell.' 

*  Then  there  is  quite  a  curious  interest  connected  with  this 
pack  of  cards  ? ' 

*  You  may  say  so.  There  are  some  very  queer  tales  told  about 
them — very  queer.  They  say  they're  haunted.  I  don't  know 
much  about  that  sort  of  thing  myself,  but  some  of  our  chaps  do 
say  that  wherever  those  cards  are  the  Colonel  isn't  very  far  away.' 
I  smiled.  The  constable  seemed  a  little  huflfed.  *  I  only  know 
that  I  shouldn't  care  to  carry  them  about  with  me  myself.' 

As  we  were  going  out  a  gentleman  entered.  The  constable 
seemed  to  know  him,  for  he  allowed  him  to  pass  without  challenge. 
I  went  to  Simpson's  to  lunch.  I  was  thinking,  as  I  ate,  about 
what  I  had  seen,  memorials  of  hideous  murders,  a  unique  collec- 
tion of  burglars'  tools,  coiners'  moulds,  forgers'  presses,  ingenious 
implements  for  every  sort  of  swindling — a  perfect  arsenal  of  crime  ! 
I  am  free  to  confess  that  that  pack  of  cards  was  present  to  my 
mind.  What  a  relic  for  a  man  to  possess — a  haunted  pack  of 
swindler's  cards !  I  ought  to  have  looked  at  them  more  closely ; 
perhaps  some  of  the  victim's  blood  was  on  the  back  of  one  of 
them.  De  guatibus  non  disputandum — some  men  would  give  a 
good  round  sum  for  such  a  curio  ! 

After  luncheon  I  strolled  along  the  Embankment  to  Victoria. 
I  caught  the  2.30  to  Brighton.  As  I  was  standing  at  the  door  of 
the  carriage  two  other  persons  entered  in  front  of  me,  brushing 
past  me  as  they  went.  When  I  had  taken  my  seat  a  third  person 
entered  iust  as  the  train  was  starting.     I  was  seated  with  my 
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back  to  the  engine,  at  the  end  ^ich  was  farthest  from  the 
platfonn.  The  newcomer  sat  facin^ne  engine  at  the  other  end 
of  the  carriage.  He  was  a  tall,  slight,  military-looking  individual, 
with  a  slight  moustache,  and,  as  I  could  see  under  the  brim  of 
his  top  hat,  crisp,  euriy  black  hair.  The  two  persons  who  had 
entered  previously  were  seated  in  front  of  me  at  my  end  of  the 
carriage. 

I  had  some  papers  with  me,  but  felt  disinclined  to  read.  I 
had  had  a  heavy  lunch,  and  the  result  was  to  make  me  drowsy. 
I  fancy  that  I  was  all  but  dropping  off,  when  someone  spoke 
to  me. 

*  Haven't  we  met  before  ?  ' 

I  glanced  up.  The  man  speaking  was  the  man  in  front  of  me, 
who  sat  nearest  to  the  door.  When  I  eyed  him  closely  I  remem- 
bered him.  He  had  sat  next  to  me  at  a  dinner  which  had  been 
given,  a  few  days  previously,  to  Lord  Labington,  whose  political 
exertions,  as  every  one  is  aware  who  is  of  the  right  way  of  think- 
ing, have  saved  the  country !  An  amusing  neighbour  I  had  found 
him.  He  had  struck  me  as  a  fellow  of  a  lively  wit  and  of  infi- 
nite jest.     I  was  glad  to  meet  him  again.     I  told  him  so. 

*  Awfully  slow,  this  kind  of  thing.'  I  suppose  he  meant 
going  down  by  rail  to  Brighton.  He  did  !  *  This  train  is  a  dread- 
ful slow-coach ;  takes  no  end  of  a  time.' 

*  It's  a  pity,'  I  said,  thinking  of  the  Colonel's  exploits  upon 
that  very  line,  *  that  we  haven't  such  a  thing  as  a  pack  of  cards ! ' 

While  I  was  speaking  I  thrust  my  right  hand  into  the 
pocket  of  the  light  summer  overcoat  which  I  was  wearing.  It 
lighted  upon  something  whose  presence  I  had  not  been  con- 
scious of  before.  There  were  several  articles,  in  fact.  Sup- 
posing that  I  had  put  some  things  there  and  forgotten  all  about 
them,  I  drew  one  of  them  out  to  see  what  it  could  be.  It  was  a 
playing-card.  I  drew  more  of  them  out.  They  were  more 
playing-cards.  There  was  an  entire  pack.  And — could  I  be 
dreaming? — it  was  the  pack  of  cards  which  had  belonged  to 
*  Colonel '  Francis  Farmer ! 

It  was  entirely  out  of  the  question  to  suppose  that  I  was 
mistaken.  I  had  seen  them  too  recently,  observed  them  too 
attentively,  and  bore  them  too  well  in  mind  for  that.  They  were 
altogether  unmistakable,  with  the  hand-painted  red  roses  on 
their  backs.  But  how  came  they  in  my  pocket  ?  To  describe 
my  feelings  when  I  realised  that  they  really  were  that  *  haunted ' 
pack  is  altogether  beyond  my  power.    I  remembered  returning 
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them  to  the  constable ;  I  remembered  his  replacing  them  in  the 
glass  case ;  I  remembered  his  turning  the  key  in  the  lock ;  and 

yet 

I  suppose  that  there  was  something  in  the  expression  of  my 
countenance  which  to  an  onlooker  was  comical,  for  I  was  all  at 
once  conscious  of  the  sound  of  laughter. 

*  Hallo ! '  exclaimed  my  opposite  neighbour.  *  Why,  you  do 
appear  to  have  a  pack  of  cards ! ' 

*  I — I  do  appear  to  have  a  pack  of  cards ;  but — but  hxyuo  I  have 
them  is  more  that  I  can  say.' 

*  You  didn't  steal  them,  I  suppose  ? ' 
*Not — not  consciously.' 

My  opposite  neighbour  and  his  friend  began  to  laugh  again. 
The  man  at  the  other  end  of  the  carriage  sat  quietly  cold.  How 
I  knew  I  cannot  say,  but  I  did  know  that  his  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  me  all  the  time. 

*  Never  mind  how  you  got  them ;  you  have  got  them,  that  is 
the  point.  Supposing  we  have  a  hand  at  Nap.  What  do  you 
say,  Armitage  ? ' 

He  turned  to  his  friend.  Then  to  me :  *  I  dont  know  if  you're 
aware  of  it — I  don't  think  we  got  so  far  as  exchanging  cards  the 
other  night — but  my  name's  Burchell.' 

*  And  my  name's  Ranken.' 

*  Very  well,  Mr.  Eanken,  supposing  after  this  general  naming 
of  names  we  set  to  work.     Hand  me  over  the  cards.' 

He  stretched  out  his  hand.  I  hesitated  before  I  gave  him 
them.  To  put  it  gently,  they  were  not  mine.  And — should  I  tell 
him  their  history  or  should  I  not  ?  He  did  not  give  me  time  for 
reflection. 

*  Come  along !     Are  you  afraid  I'm  going  to  steal  them  ? ' 

He  took  them  out  of  my  grasp.  I  was  so  bewildered  by  the 
discovery  of  their  presence  that  I  had  really  not  recovered  sufficient 
presence  of  mind  to  say  him  either  yea  or  nay. 

*  What  points  ?     Suppose  we  say  pounds  ?  ' 

Pounds !  I  started.  Pound  points  at  Nap !  Not  if  I  knew 
it.  Pennies  were  more  in  my  line.  I  was  pleased  to  observe  that 
his  friend,  Mr.  Armitage,  did  not  second  his  suggestion. 

*  Don't  you  think  pound  points  are  a  trifle  stiff? ' 

*Well,  make  it  half-sovereigns,  then,  and  a  pound  in  the 
pool.' 

*  I  don't  mind  half-sovereigns.' 

But  I  did,  most  emphatically.    Why,  with  a  pound  in  the 
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pool,  1  might  lose  fifty  pounds  and  more  before  I  reached  the  other 
end.  I  have  played  penny  Nap,  and  risen  poorer  by  half-a-sovereign . 
I  had  been  up  to  draw  my  dividends ;  I  wondered  what  Mrs, 
Eanken  would  say  if  I  returned  to  her  minus  fifty  pounds. 

*  I — I'm  no  player.  I — I  couldn't  think  of  playing  for  half- 
sovereigns.' 

'  Then  make  it  dollars,  then*  We  must  have  something  on  the 
game.' 

Something  on  the  game !  If  we  had  five-shilling  points  we 
should  have  a  good  deal  more  than  I  cared  to  have  upon  the  game. 
But  without  waiting  for  my  refusal,  Mr.  Burchell  commenced  to 
deal  the  cards — ^the  *  Colonel's '  cards ! 

I  never  had  such  luck  before.  It  really  was  surprising.  From 
the  very  first  I  won.  Not  spasmodically,  but  persistently, — hand 
after  hand,  with  a  regularity  which,  in  its  way,  was  quite  pheno- 
menal. 

*  It's  a  pity,'  said  Mr.  Burchell,  when  I  had  made  Nap  for 
the  third  time  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  *  that  we  didn't  make 
it  pounds.  I  don't  think  anything  could  stand  against  your 
cards.' 

*  I  have  had  some  decent  hands,'  I  agreed.  *  It's  rather  odd, 
too,  because  generally  I  do  no  good  at  Nap.' 

*  No  ?  I  should  imagine,  by  the  way  in  which  you're  going  it, 
that  you're  like  that  third  player  in  Punchy  who  held  thirteen 
trumps  at  whist.' 

I  laughed.  Curiously  enough,  my  luck  continued.  It  was 
quite  a  record  in  its  way.  I  never  lost;  I  always  had  three 
trumps. 

*  Do  you  know,'  observed  Mr.  Armitage,  when  I  again  took 
Nap,  that  I'm  nearly  thirty  sovereigns  to  the  bad.  I  think  it's 
quite  as  well  we  didn't  make  it  poimds.' 

*  I'm  about  that  much  nearer  the  workhouse  since  I  left  Vic- 
toria,' chimed  in  his  friend. 

I  was  amazed. 

*  You  don't  mean  that  iVe  won  sixty  pounds  ? ' 

*  It  looks  uncommonly  like  it.' 

It  was  incredible.  And  yet  my  luck  continued.  I  went  three 
tricks  that  round,  and  made  them.  Then  another  three,  then  four, 
and  then  another  Nap.  Eeckon  that  up,  and  you'll  find  that,  with 
the  points  and  the  dealer's  ten  shilling  contribution  to  the  pool, 
I  had  made  thirteen  pounds  in  considerably  less  than  half  that 
number  of  minutes. 
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^  You  will  excuse  my  asking  you,'  said  Mr.  Burchell,  as  he  was 
settling  for  the  Nap,  *  if  that  pack  of  cards  of  yours  is  bewitched?' 

<I  think  it  possible,'  I  answered,  half  in  jest  and  half  in 
earnest.  *  There  is  a  curious  history  attached  to  them,  at  any 
rate.' 

'There  will  be  another  curious  history  attached  to  them  if 
this  goes  on  much  longer.'  It  did  go  on.  The  very  next  hand 
I  signalled  four,  and  made  them.  My  antagonists  began  to  look 
blank ;  no  wonder ! 

<  We  ought  to  send  this  to  the  Fidd.  It  ought  to  have  a  niche 
among  curious  games,'  said  Mr.  Armitage. 

Mr.  Burchell  shuffled,  Mr.  Armitage  cut,  and!  dealt  the  band. 
Burchell  went  three,  Armitage  four,  and  I  went  Nap!  I  had 
ace,  king,  queen,  and  four  of  clubs,  and  king  of  diamonds.  Not  a 
bad  Nap  hand  when  three  are  playing. 

*  What,  Nap  again ! '  cried  Burchell.   « Great  Scott ! ' 

*  Never  mind,'  said  Mr.  Armitage,  *  I'm  prepared  for  anything.' 
I  was  about  to  lead  the  ace  of  clubs,  when  the  stranger,  who 

was  seated  at  the  other  end  of  the  carriage,  left  his  end  and  ad- 
vanced towards  ours. 

*  Excuse  me,  gentlemen ! ' — he  addressed  himself  to  my  anta- 
gonists— *  you  are  being  robbed.  This  gentleman  is  too  clever  a 
player  for  you.  I  should  say  that  he  was  a  professional  swindler ! ' 

'  What  the  dickens  do  you  mean  ?'  asked  Mr.  Armitage.  *  And 
who  are  you  ? ' 

*I'm  an  old  traveller.  I've  seen  this  kind  of  thing  before. 
But  I've  never  seen  quite  such  beautiful  simplicity  as  yours.  I  do 
believe  you'd  let  him  get  Napoleon,  in  continuous  succession,  right 
from  here  to  Brighton,  and  still  think  it  all  serene.  Just  a  little 
accident  worth  sending  to  the  Fidd.' 

There  was  silence.  Armitage  and  Burchell  both  looked  at  me. 
I  felt  that  suspicion  was  in  their  glances.  As  for  myself,  I  was  so 
startled  by  the  enormity  of  the  charge  that  I  momentarily  was 
stricken  dumb.  I  could  not  realise  that  the  fellow  was  actually 
accusing  me  of  theft. 

*Do  you— do  you  mean  to  suggest,' I  gasped,  when  I  had 
sufficient  breath  to  gasp,  *that  I — I've  been  cheating?  ' 

*  That  is  what  I  do  mean.  You  have  hit  it  on  the  head.  It  is 
inconvenient  for  you,  no  doubt.  But  I'm  going  to  make  it  more 
inconvenient  still.  I'm  going  to  prove  it,  before  the  sitting's 
ended.' 

*  You — you  infernal  scoundrel ! ' 
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I  sprang  up,  as  if  to  strike  the  fellow  to  the  ground.  But  he 
remained  entirely  unmoved.  His  calmness,  or  assurance,  rather 
reacted  on  me,  and  I  refrained. 

*  Suppose  we  leave  the  adjectives  till  a  little  later  on  ?  Then, 
it  is  just  possible  that  each  man  will  have  a  few  of  his  own  to 
scatter  round.' 

He  turned  to  my  antagonists. 

*  It's  funny,  gentlemen,  very,  but  directly  I  saw  those  cards  I 
thought  I'd  seen  that  pack  before.  I  have  a  good  eye  for  a  card. 
The  more  I  saw  of  them  the  more  I  felt  that  we  had  met  before. 
And  now  111  swear  we  have.  A  pack  of  cards  very  like  that  pack 
once  belonged  to  a  very  famous  personage ;  more  famous,  perhaps, 
than  worthy.    His  name  was  Francis  Farmer.' 

My  surprise  at  hearing  this  name  from  the  stranger's  lips  must 
have  betrayed  itself  in  my  countenance.  He  immediately  turned 
to  me. 

*  I  fancy  that  is  a  name  which  this  gentleman  has  heard  before. 
Is  that  not  so  ? ' 

*  I — I  have  heard  it  before,'  I  stammered. 

*  I  thought  you  had.  Yes,  gentlemen,  there  is  the  own  brother 
to  this  pack  of  cards  at  this  moment  in  the  museum  at  Scotland 
Yard.  Perhaps  this  gentleman's  knowledge  of  the  profession 
which  he  adorns  so  well  will  enable  him  to  corroborate  that  fact.' 

*  This — this  is  the  pack.' 

*  Do  tell !  That's  candid,  now.  What,  the  Colonel's  own !  It's 
beautiful ;  for,  gentleman,  Francis  Farmer  was  a  swindler,  a  card- 
sharper,  a  thief.  He  had  all  the  talents.  Permit  me,  sir,  to  ex- 
amine his  favourite  pack  of  cards.' 

The  stranger  took  the  cards  which  Mr.  Armitage  was  holding 
in  his  hand. 

*  If  you  observe  the  beautiful  rose  which  adorns  their  rears,  you 
will  observe  that  there  is  a  slight  variation  in  its  position  on  the 
back  of  every  card.' 

*  I  don't  deny  it  for  a  moment.' 

I  regained  my  presence  of  mind  when  I  perceived  that  the 
fellow  was  not  a  mere  impudent  vagabond  who  wished  to  make 
himself  objectionable,  but  that,  in  appearance,  he  really  had  some- 
thing on  which  to  base  his  assumptions. 

*  That  is  very  good  of  you ;  more  especially  as  we  have  eyes  of 
our  own  which  would  enable  us  to  perceive  it  for  ourselves  even  if 
you  did.' 

*  If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  explain  how  I  become  possessed 
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of  this  pack  of  cards,  which,  I  believe,  really  were  the  property  of 
the  infkmous  individaal  of  whom  this  gentleman  speaks.  You 
will  remember  that  I  was  surprised  when  I  found  them  in  my 
pocket  ? ' 

I  addressed  myself  to  Armitage. 

*  I  remember  that  you  appeared  to  be/ 
I  did  not  like  his  tone  at  all. 

*  I  not  only  appeared  to  be,  I  was.  But  before  I  explain,  I 
suppose,  Mr.  Burchell,  that  yov,  do  not  require  an  explanation. 
The  place  in  which  I  met  you  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  absurdity 
of  what  this  person  alleges.' 

*  How  so  ?  I  sat  next  to  you  at  a  public  dinner.  Any  one 
could  go  who  chose  to  buy  a  ticket.  It  does  not  require  a  great 
effort  of  the  imagination  to  suppose  it  possible  that  one  might 
light  upon  a  doubtful  character  at  such  a  function.' 

I  liked  Mr.  Burchell's  tone  even  less  than  his  friend's. 

*  You  scarcely  stat€  the  case  correctly.  It  was  not  by  any 
means  open  to  any  one  to  buy  a  ticket.  However,  I  will  pass  on 
to  my  explanation.' 

*  We  are  waiting,*  murmured  the  stranger, 

*  I  was  this  morning  at  Scotland  Yard.' 

*And  they  let  you  out  again?  I  always  said  the  English 
police  were  fools.' 

*  Where  I  saw  this  pack  of  cards.' 

*  And  pinched  it  ?  Under  the  constable's  nose.  The  man's  a 
genius.' 

*  No,  sir,  I  did  not,  as  you  phrase  it,  pinch  it,  under  the  con- 
stable's nose.' 

*  Did  he  give  it  you  ? ' 

*  No,  sir,  nor  did  he  give  it  me  ? ' 

*  Did  he  sell  it  you?' 

*  He  did  not.' 

*  How,  then,  does  it  come  here  ? ' 

The  stranger,  thrusting  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  tilted  his 
hat  over  his  eyes. 

*  That,  unfortunately,  is  exactly  what  I  am  myself  unable  to 
understand.' 

<  Hark  at  that  t  And  that  is  what  you  call  your  explanation  ? 
Well,  sir,  you  are  the  most  promising  disciple  of  the  late  Francis 
Farmer's  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting.  You  have  what 
made  him  the  man  he  was — his  impudence.' 

*  I  pay  no  attention  at  this  moment  to  this  person's  insinua^ 
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tions.  After  what  has  passed  I  insist  on  retomisg  the  moneys  I 
have  won,' 

'That  would  be  advisable.  It  will  save  us  trouble  after- 
wards.' 

<  Please  to  understand  that  I  shall  remain  with  you  in  this 
carriage  until  we  reach  Brighton.  I  shall  then  require  you  to 
accompany  me  to  my  residence.  There  I  shall  place  before  you 
ample  proof  that  this  person  is  an  impudent  traducer,  and  a  bare- 
faced liar.' 

'  Softly  at  that.  Let  us  wait  for  the  adjectives  still  a  little 
longer.  There  are  one  or  two  little  points  which  you  have  for- 
gotten in  the  excellent  and  copious  explanation  with  which  you 
have  seen  fit  to  &vour  us.  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  glance 
at  the  cards  which  you  are  holding  in  your  hand  ? ' 

I  gave  him  them. 

'  Here  we  have  the  ace,  king,  queen,  four  of  clubs,  and  ace  of 
diamonds.  A  nice  little  hand.  Perhaps  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
tell  me  how  many  cards  there  are  in  the  remainder  of  that  pack  ? ' 

Mr.  Armitage,  being  thus  appealed  to,  took  up  the  pack  of 
cards  which  was  lying  on  the  seat  at  my  side,  and  having  added 
his  own  hand,  and  Mr,  Burchell's,  proceeded  to  count  them.  He 
announced  the  result. 

*  There  are  forty-two  cards  here.' 

'  And  five  I  hold  make  forty-seven.  It  is,  perhaps,  my  ignorance, 
but  I  have  always  supposed  that  fifty-two  constitute  a  pack  of 
cards.  Perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  tell  us  what  has  become  of  the 
other  five  ? ' 

The  inquiry  was  addressed  to  me. 

*  How  shoidd  I  knpw  ? ' 

*  You  have  not  got  them,  by  the  merest  chance,  in  either  of 
your  pockets.' 

*  If  you  are  not  carefiil,  you  will  go  too  far ! ' 

*  That  would  be  a  pity.  I  should  think  that,  for  you,  I've 
gone  isx  enough  already.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  too  much 
trouble  to  feel,  say,  in  the  left-hand  pocket  of  that  elegant 
summer  overcoat  which  you  have  on.' 

*  You  impudent ' 

I  stopped  short.  Thrusting  my  hand  into  my  left  pocket,  to 
my  unutterable  amazement,  it  lighted  upon  what  unmistakably 
were  cards.  I  drew  them  out.  The  stranger  snatched  them  from 
me.  He  held  them  up  in  the  air.  '  Hey,  presto — the  missing 
five !    I  thought  there  might  have  been  an  accident.    I^qw  let  us 
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see  what  cards  they  are.  Ace,  king,  queen,  and  four  of  hearts, 
and  ace  of  clubs — another  pretty  little  hand !  Perhaps,  gentlemen, 
you  commence  to  see  how  it  is  done.' 

*  I  think  I  do,'  said  Mr.  Armitage. 

*  I'm  sure  I  do,'  said  Mr.  Burchell. 

*  If — if  you  think  that  I  put  those  cards  in  my  pockef,'  I 
began  to  stammer — Mr.  Burchell  interrupted  me. 

*  Pray  do  not  trouble  to  offer  any  wholly  unnecessary  explana- 
tions. Perhaps  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  return  the  money  which 
you  have  won^ 

He  laid  a  wholly  unmistakable  accent  upon  *  won.' 

*  It  is  I  who  insist  on  that,  sir,  not  you.' 

*  Pray  do  not  let  us  quarrel  as  to  phrases,'  said  JVlr.  Burchell, 
with  a  smile — a  smile  for  which  I  could  have  strangled  him.  I 
counted  out  the  moneys.  Just  as  I  had  completed  the  act  of 
restitution — restitution !  To  think  that  an  honest  man  should  have 
had  to  endure  such  humiliation !  The  train  drew  up  at  Eed  Hill 
Junction — it  was  scarcely  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
since  we  left  Victoria.     Mr.  Burchell  rose. 

*  I  wish  you  good-day,  Mr.  Ranken.' 

*  A  wish  in  which  I  join.'     And  Mr.  Armitage  rose  too. 

*  You  are  not  going  ? '  I  cried. 

*  But  indeed  we  are.' 

*  Then  I  say  that  you  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Do  you 
think  that  I  am  going  to  allow  you  to  place  on  me  such  a  stigma 
without  offering  me  an  opportunity  to  prove  my  innocence  ?  * 

*  If  you  dare  to  touch  me,  Mr.  Kanken ' — in  my  excitement  I 
had  grasped  Mr.  Burchell  by  the  arm — *  I  shall  summon  an  officer. 
As  I  am  unwilling  to  appear  as  your  accuser  in  a  police-court,  if 
you  take  my  advice  you  will  let  me  go.' 

A  police-court  I  In  my  amazement  at  being  threatened  with 
a  policeman,  I  let  them  go.  I  sank  back  upon  the  seat,  feeling 
as  though  I  had  been  stunned.  The  train  started.  I  stiU  sat 
there.  My  faculties  were  so  disorganised  as  to  render  me  unable 
to  realise  my  situation.  To  have  had  contemptuous  compassion 
dealt  out  to  me  as  though  I  were  a  swindler  and  a  thief! 

It  was  only  when  Red  Hill  had  been  left  behind  that  I  became 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  I  had  not  been  left  alone  in  the  carriage. 
My  accuser  remained.  He  himself  drew  my  attention  to  his 
presence. 

*  Well,  how  do  you  feel?' 

I  looked  up.     He  had  placed  himself  on  the  opposite  seat, 
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right  in  front  of  me.  I  glared  at  him.  He  smiled.  Had  I 
obeyed  the  impulse  of  the  moment  I  should  have  caught  him  by 
the  throat  and  crushed  the  life  right  out  of  him.  But  I  restrained 
my  indignation. 

*  You — ^you  villain ! '  He  laughed ;  a  curious,  mirthless  laugh. 
It  was  like  adding  fuel  to  the  flame.  *  Do  you  know  what  you 
have  done  ?  You  have  endeavoured  to  put  a  brand  of  shame 
upon  a  man  who  never,  consciously,  was  guilty  of  a  dishonourable 
action  in  his  life.' 

*  Well,  and  how  do  you  feel?  ' 

*  Feel !  God  forgive  me,  but  I  feel  as  though  I  should  like  to 
kill  you.' 

He  put  up  his  hand  and  stroked  his  beardless  chin. 

*  Yes,  that  is  how  I  used  to  feel,  at  first.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  ? ' 

He  leaned  forward  and  looked  me  keenly  in  the  face. 

*  Do  you  not  know  me  ?  ' 

I  paused  before  I  answered.  So  far  as  my  recollection  went 
his  face  was  strange  to  me.     Still,  my  memory  might  err. 

*  Is  it  possible  that  we  have  met  before  ?  Can  I  have  given 
you  any — even  the  slightest  cause,  to  do  this  thing  ? ' 

*  You  are  right  in  your  inference — I  did  it  all.  It  was  I  who 
put  the  cards  in  your  pocket.' 

*  You — ^you  devil ! ' 

This  time  my  indignation  did  get  the  better  of  me.  I  sprang 
forward  to  seize  him  by  the  throat,  but,  with  a  dexterous  move- 
ment, he  eluded  me.  Missing  my  aim,  I  fell  on  my  knees  on  the 
floor.    Bising  to  his  feet,  he  looked  down  at  me,  and  smiled. 

*  Do  you  not  know  me  now  ? ' 

*  Enow  you ! — ^No ! ' 

*  I  am  Francis  Farmer.* 

*  Francis  Farmer ! ' 

'I  am  the  guardian  of  the  cards.  Did  not  the  constable  tell 
you  that  where  they  were  I  was  always  clpse  at  hand  ? ' 

*  But — ^Farmer's  dead ! ' 

*  That  is  so.    He's  dead.' 

Scrambling  to  my  feet  I  caught  hold,  for  support,  of  the 
railing  which  was  intended  for  light  luggage.  What  did  he 
mean  ?  Was  the  fellow,  after  all,  some  wandering  lunatic,  who 
should  not  have  been  suffered  to  be  at  large.  He  was  standing 
at  the  other  end  of  the  carriage  regarding  me  with  his  curiously 
mirthless  smile.    He  did  not  look  a  lunatic ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
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appeared  to  be  a  person  of  even  unnsual  intelligence.  He  was 
very  tall.  He  was  dressed  from  head  to  foot  in  black,  after  the 
undertaker  fashion  which  is  so  common  in  the  United  States. 
His  cheeks  were  colourless,  his  eyes  almost  unnaturally  bright. 
With  those  two  exceptions  there  was  nothing  about  him  which 
was  in  auy  way  uncommon,  and  even  pale  cheeks  and  flashing 
eyes  are  not  phenomenal. 

*  Still,  I  am  Francis  Farmer.' 

His  voice  was  not  at  all  American — it  was  soft  and  gentle. 
Stooping,  he  picked  up  the  pack  of  cards.  He  began,  as  it  were, 
to  fondle  them  with  his  hands. 

*  My  cards !  My  own,  old  cards !  The  tools  which  have  so 
often  won  for  me  both  bread  and  cheese !  Is  it  strange  that  I 
should  regard  them  almost  as  my  own  children,  sir  ?  That  I 
should  be  careful  where  they  are — to  be  always  close  at  hand  ? 
I  fashioned  them  with  my  own  fingers.  And  so  fine  was  the  art 
I  used,  that  skilled  eyes  have  beheld  them  many  and  many  a 
time,  yet  never  perceived  a  flaw.' 

*  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  deliberately,  that  you  are  Francis 
Farmer?' 

*  Indeed  I  am.* 

*  Then,  at  the  next  station  at  which  we  stop  I  will  give  infor- 
mation to  the  police.  So  notorious  a  rogue  cannot  be  allowed  to 
be  at  large.' 

*  But  Francis  Farmer's  dead,' 

'  He  was  supposed  to  be.  You  are  not  the  first  rogue  who  has 
feigned  to  be  dead.' 

*  But,  in  truth,  he's  dead.  They  sat  upon  his  corpse.  They 
brought  it  in  that  he'd  been  guilty  of  felo  de  se.  And,  since  no 
one  came  to  claim  his  body,  they  buried  him  at  Portland,  among 
his  brother  rogues ;  and  there  he  lies,  within  hearing  of  the  sea. 
Permit  me  to  show  you  the  place  where  the  rope  was  about  his 
neck,  and  where  he  thrust  the  knife  into  his  breast.' 

Tearing  his  waistcoat  open  he  advanced  towards  me,  as  if  to 
show  me  the  hall-marks  of  the  suicide.  I  waved  him  back 
again. 

*  Do  not  think  to  fool  me  with  such  tricks ! ' 

He  paused,  and  eyed  me — always  with  his  curious  smile. 

*  You  are  a  shrewd  man.  I  perceived  it  when  I  saw  you  at 
Scotland  Yard.' 

*  You  saw  me  at  Scotland  Yard ! ' 

*  Where  else  ?    X  was  with  you  in  the  Museum,  when  you  were 
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seeing  all  the  sights.  And  when  the  constable  took  oat  the  cards 
— ^my  cards!  I  perceived  that  you  were  a  man  after  my  own 
heart.  So  when  the  superstitious  fellow — you  remember,  he  was 
a  little  superstitious,  was  he  not  ? — put  .them  back  into  their 
place,  I  took  the  liberty  to  borrow  them — why  not  ?  They  were 
my  own,  the  works  of  my  own  hand ! — and  I  went  with  you  dowu 
the  stairs.' 

*  You  went  with  me  down  the  stairs !  * 

*  And  along  the  Strand,  to  Simpson's.  I  sat  beside  you  as  you 
lunched — ^you  did  not  see  me.  It  was  not  strange.  Permit  me 
but  one  word — ^you  are  too  fond  of  beef!  It  was  a  meat  which, 
in  my  hungriest  days,  I  never  loved.  When  you  had  lunched,  I 
slipped  my  arm  through  yours ^ 

*  You  slipped  your  arm  through  mine ! ' 

^But  indeed  I  did,  and  at  the  same  moment  I  slipped  my 
cards  into  the  pocket  of  your  overcoat.  For  I  liked  you,  although 
for  your  beef  I  had  a  constitutional  disrelish.' 

/  had  a  constitutional  disrelish  for  the  style  of  conversation 
which  he  appeared  to  fsivour.  As  I  listened  to  him  talking  in 
that  cold-blooded  way,  of  what,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  were 
absolute  impossibilities,  I  began  to  be  conscious  of  a  fit  of 
shivering,  as  though  I  had  plunged,  unawares,  into  a  bath  of 
ice-cold  water, 

<  You — ^you  don't  expect  me  to  believe  these  fairy  tales  ? ' 

*  I  went  with  you  to  the  station  ;  then,  when  the  train  was 
starting,  I  thought  it  time  I  should  appear.  So  I  appeared.  I 
resolved  that  you  should  win,  say,  sixty  pounds,  and  then — I 
would  expose  you.' 

*  Expose  me !     Grood  heavens,  man  or  demon — why  ? ' 

^  Because  I  hoped  to  find  in  you  a  worthy  successor  to  my 
fame.' 

I  stared  at  him  aghast.    What  co'M  he  mean  ? 

*Do  you — do  you  mean  that  you  hoped  to  find  in  me  the 
making  of  a  thief  ? ' 

*  Such  words  are  hard.  I  hoped  to  find  in  you  an  artist,  my 
dear  sir.' 

^  You  consimimate  scoundrel !  Man  or  demon,  I  shall  be  very 
much  tempted,  in  half  a  minute,  to  throw  you  through  the 
carriage  window.' 

*Try  it.'  The  fellow  stood  upright,  his  arms  to  his  sides. 
There  was  no  appearance  of  bravado  in  his  tone.  He  seemed 
completely  at  his  ease,    *  Touch  me !    Grasp  me,  if  you  can ! ' 
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I  took  up  his  challeDge  on  the  instant.  Bat  scarcely  had  I 
advanced  a  step  than  I  was  seized  with  a  sickening  faintness,  so 
that  I  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  on  the  seat.  He  stood  and 
watched  me  for  a  moment.  Then  he  came  and  touched  me.  His 
touch  was  real  enough,  but  I  shrank  from  it  with  a  sense  of 
loathing  which  I  am  powerless  to  put  into  words. 

*  See,  I  am  quite  real.'  Strangely  enough,  it  was  then  that, 
for  the  first  time,  I  doubted  it.  ^  It  is  only  when  I  wish  it  that 
I  am  a  thing  of  air.'  Bending  over,  he  fixed  his  bright  eyes  upon 
my  face.  His  glance  had  on  me  that  paralysing  effect  which  is 
popularly  supposed  to  be  an  attitude  of  certain  members  of  the 
serpent  tribe.     *  Let  me  teach  you  the  secret  of  my  cards  ?  * 

He  held  the  pack  in  front  of  me — I  knew  he  held  it,  although 
for  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  have  removed  my  eyes  fix>m  off  his 
face.  So  we  remained  in  silence  for  some  moments.  Then  he 
went  on,  his  tone  seeming  to  steal  like  some  stupefying  poison 
into  my  veins. 

^  This  is  a  great  day  for  me.  It  is  a  day  I  have  looked  forward 
to  ever  since  I — died.  It  was  not  an  heroic  death.  To  stab  one- 
self with  a  common  warder's  common  knife,  to  hang  oneself  with  a 
prison  sheet  from  the  bar  of  a  broken  window.  One  would  not 
choose  a  death  like  that.  And  yet,  if  die  one  must,  what  matters 
it  how  one  dies  ?  And  time  has  its  revenges  !  All  things  come 
to  those  who  wait — at  last !  at  last !  After  many  days  I've  found 
a  friend.' 

I  tried  to  breathe.  I  could  not.  Something  seemed  to  choke 
me.  I  was  overcome  by  a  great  weight  of  horror  and  disgust.  It 
seemed  to  stifle  me. 

^  Do  you  know  where  we  are  sitting,  you  and  I  ?  This  carriage 
is  an  old  familiar  friend.    It  was  here  I  shot  John  Osbom.' 

*What!' 

The  sense  of  loathing,  even  the  sense  of  fear,  with  which  I 
heard  him  make,  so  callously,  this  hideous  confession,  gave  me 
strength  to  snap  the  spell  with  which  he  had  seemed  to  bind  me  to 
the  seat.  I  sprang  firom  him  with  a  cry.  He  was  not  in  the  least 
disturbed. 

*  Yes,  it  was  in  this  very  carriage.  Some  strange  fate  has  led 
us  hither.  See,  he  was  seated  there.'  He  pointed  to  the  comer 
of  the  carriage  which  was  behind  my  back.  Tmming,  I  glanced 
over  my  shoulder  with  an  irrepressible  shudder.  *  I  almost  think 
I  see  him  now.  Ah,  John  Osborn,  where's  your  ghost  ?  Would 
it  not  be  a  strange  encounter  were  we  ghosts  to  meet  ?    He  was 
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seated  there.  I  was  seated  just  in  front  of  him,  behind  you  on 
the  other  side.  There  were  four  other  men  with  us  in  the 
carriage.  I  think  I  see  them.  Would  that  all  we  ghosts  were 
met  again  so  that  we  might  react  the  scene  before  your  eyes  !  I 
had  won — ah  !  what  a  sum  I'd  won.  John  Osborn's  temper  was 
a  little  warped.  He  had  said  a  nasty  thing  or  two.  He  did  not 
like  to  lose.  I  made  an  awkward  pass  with  an  ace  of  clubs.  He 
caught  me  by  the  wrist,  crying, "  Grot  you,  you  thief ! "  I  looked 
round  the  carriage.  I  saw  that  the  others  were  on  his  side.  They 
all  had  lost,  you  see.  I  replied,  "  Release  my  wrist."  "  Not,"  he 
said,  "  till  you  show  me  that  card !  "  "  Take  it ! "  I  cried,  and  flung 
it  in  his  face.  I  have  not  so  sweet  a  temper  as  you,  my  friend. 
As  I  flung  the  card  into  his  face,  with  my  other  hand  I  drew  a 
revolver,  which  it  was  my  custom  to  carry,  so  that  any  little  difficul- 
ties which  might  arise  might  be  settled  without  any  unnecessary 
delay.  I  fired  at  .Tohn  Osbom.  Some  one  struck  up  my  wrist.  I 
missed.  I  fired  again.  That  time  the  shot  went  home.  It  burst 
his  eye.  I  flattered  myself  that  it  had  entered  into  what  he 
called  his  brain.  He  gave  just  one  gasp,  and  dropped.  I  fancy 
that  I  hear  him  gasping  now.  It  seemed  as  though  the  passage 
of  his  throat  was  choked  with  blood.  There  was  a  fight.  They 
all  went  for  me.  I  emptied  all  the  chambers  of  my  revolver. 
And  then — ^then  I  was  done.* 

He  paused,  and  smiled.  I  was  cowering  at  the  other  end  of 
the  carriage.  Close  to  the  spot  on  which,  according  to  his  account, 
this  hideous  tragedy  had  happened.  And  the  chief  actor  was 
standing  there  in  front  of  me,  bringing  back  the  scene  so  that  it  all 
seemed  to  be  happening  before  my  very  eyes.  A  wild  desire 
flashed  across  my  mind  that  an  accident  would  happen,  or  that 
the  train  would  go  off  the  line,  so  that  in  some  way  I  might 
escape  this  man. 

*  I  have  often  wondered  where  that  first  bullet  went  with 
which  I  missed.  I  was  seated  there.  My  wrist  was  struck  up — 
so!  I  never  heard  that  it  was  found.  It  was  not  produced 
against  me  at  the  trial.  It  must  have  gone  in  this  direction. 
Let  us  see.* 

He  began  at  a  particular  place  to  prod  the  cushioned  back  of 
the  seat  with  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand.  I  watched,  as  a  man 
might  be  supposed  to  watch,  with  his  mental  eye,  the  horrors  of  a 
nightmare.  At  last  he  gave  an  exclamation.  ^  Ah  I  What  have 
we  here  ? ' 

Actually,  with  his  finger  nails,  he  commenced  to  pick  a  hole 
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in  the  cushion.  What  an  officer  of  the  railway  company  would 
have  thought  of  his  proceedings  is  more  than  I  can  say.  I  conld 
but  look  on.  With  diabolical  dexterity  he  tore  a  hole  in  the 
cushion,  and  into  this  hole  he  inserted  his  finger  and  thumb. 
With  these  he  groped  about  inside.  When  he  withdrew  them  he 
held  them  up. 

*  You  see,  my  friend,  that  it  is  found.  The  missing  bullet !  It 
is  a  little  shapeless,  but  I  know  it  well.'  He  pressed  it  to  his 
lips.  He  advanced  to  me.  ^The  first  shot  which  I  fired  at 
John  Osbom.  Take  it  and  keep  it,  my  friend,  in  memory  of 
me.* 

It  was  a  nice  keepsake  to  offer  to  a  friend.  C!onceive  a 
notorious  murderer  returning  to  these  shades  and  offering  you, 
as  a  token  of  his  regard  and  continuing  esteem,  the  hatchet, 
say,  with  which  the  deed  was  done. 

*  No,'  I  gasped ;  *  not  I.' 

^  Let  me  entreat  you,  my  dear  friend.' 

He  pressed  it  on  me,  as  though  it  were  a  gift  of  priceleas 
worth. 

<  I  won't.' 

*  Consider  the  interest  which  attaches  to  this  thing.  It  is  not 
much  to  look  at,  but  a  little  lump  of  shapeless  lead;  but  con- 
sider the  scene  on  which  it  figured,  0  my  friend.  It  Tnight 
have  burst  John  Osbom's  eye — I  almost  think  it  grazed  his 
head.' 

The  train  was  slackening.  Thank  the  powers !  I  thrust  my 
arm  through  the  window  of  the  carriage,  intending  to  grasp  the 
handle  of  the  door.  Was  I  to  have  this  reeking  relic  forced  on 
me  by  a  ghost  ?    He  misunderstood  my  meaning. 

<  Is  it  suicide  you  seek  ? ' 

*  It — it's  escape  from  you ! ' 

*  Then  let  us  go  together.' 

*  How  are  we  to  go  together  if  I  am  to  get  away  from  you  ? ' 

*  Ah,  my  friend,  but  that  you  cannot  do.' 
^  Cannot !     I  at  least  can  try.' 

*  Bemove  your  grasp  from  the  handle  of  that  door  or  I  swear 
that  I  will  not  leave  you,  never,  for  an  instant,  night  or  day,  till 
you,  like  me,  are  dead.' 

He  did  not  raise  his  tones ;  but  his  eyes  were  strangely  bright. 
Thank  heaven,  the  train  was  slackening  fast.  In  a  few  moments 
we  should  reach  a  station.  Then, — then  w©  should  see !  He 
read  my  thoughts. 
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^  Yon  think  to  escape  me  when  we  reach  the  station.  Bah, 
my  friend,  I  shall  disappear,  bnt  to  retnm  again ! ' 

Still — we  should  see ! 

The  train  stopped.  The  platform  was  on  the  opposite  side. 
I  made  a  movement  towards  the  other  door.  He  stood  in  the 
way.  Unmistakably  then  he  was  flesh  and  blood  enough.  I 
could  not  pass  unless  I  forced  him  to  one  side.  In  my  rage  I 
grappled  him.  In  an  instant  a  struggle  would  have  undoubtedly 
ensued.  But  in  the  very  nick  of  time  the  opposite  door  was 
opened.     Other  passengers  came  in. 

<  Thank  God  I '  I  cried.    ^  Some  one  has  come  at  last.' 

I  turned  to  see  who  the  newcomers  were.  They  were  Messrs. 
Burchell  and  Armitage.  In  my  surprise  I  lost  my  presence  of 
mind  again.  The  stranger  stood  like  a  figure  of  Mephistopheles, 
and  smiled  at  me.    He  addressed  himself  to  my  late  antagonists. 

*  Well,  gentlemen,  have  you  decided  to  make  it  a  case  for  the 
police.  I  think,  if  you  will  take  the  advice  of  an  unprejudiced 
onlooker,  you  would  be  wise  if  you  did.' 

This  insolence  was  more  than  I  could  stand. 

•Gentlemen,'  I  cried,  Hhis — this  demon  has  confessed  to 
me  that  it  was  he  who  did  it  all.' 

I  looked  at  Mr.  Burchell  and  his  friend.  They  met  my  troubled 
glances  with  what  seemed,  in  my  confusion,  to  be  a  meaningless 
stare.  The  stranger  still  continued  to  regard  me  with  his  careless 
smile. 

*  I  am  afraid,'  he  murmured,  *  that  you're  an  old,  old  hand.' 
What  was  I  to  say?    How  was  I  to  refute  his  calumnies  ? 

*  Gentlemen,  you  will  understand  what  sort  of  character  this 
person  is,  when  I  tell  you  that  he  informs  me  he's  a  ghost.' 

•AghostI' 

The  exclamation  came  from  Burchell  I  was  sure. 

*  Yes,  a  ghost.    He  tells  me  that  he  is  Francis  Farmer.* 

*  Not  Francis  Farmer.'    The  stranger  touched  me  on  the  arm, 

*  You  said  that  you  were  Francis  Farmer.' 

*But  Francis  Farmer's  ghost.  The  difference  is  essential. 
You  will  do  me  the  favour  to  admit  that  I  stated  that  I  was 
Francis  Farmer's  ghost.  I  was  prepared  to  show  you  where  the 
rope  was  passed  about  my  throat  and  the  exact  spot  where  the 
knife  was  thrust  into  my  breast.' 

Was  he  in  jest  ?  His  manner  was  all  the  time  so  calm  that 
it  was  difficult  to  tell  if  he  was  in  jest  or  earnest. 

*  If  you're  not  a  ghost  then  you're  a  raving  lunatic' 
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« If  I'm  not  a  ghost.' 

He  stood  close  in  front  of  me,  wagging  his  forefinger  in  my 
face.  There  was  silence.  For  my  part,  I  knew  neither  what  to 
do  nor  say.  At  last,  taking  out  my  handkerchief,  with  it  I  wiped 
the  perspiration  from  my  brow. 

*  I  think  Tm  going  mad.' 

As  I  uttered  these  words  in  a  tone  which,  I  do  not  doubt, 
sufficiently  suggested  the  confusion  which  was  paralysing  my 
mental  faculties,  there  came  a  sound,  very  like  a  titter,  from 
the  other  end  of  the  carriage.  I  turned.  Mr.  Armitage  was  laugh- 
ing. At  first  it  seemed  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  restrain  his 
mirth,  but,  as  I  continued  to  stare,  it  gathered  force  until  it  be- 
came a  veritable  roar.  His  example  was  contagious.  Suddenly 
Mr.  Burchell  burst  into  peals  of  merriment.  And  directly  he  began 
the  Mephistophelian  stranger,  bending  double,  sank  back  upon  the 
seat  and  indulged  in  laughter  to  such  an  immoderate  extent  that  I 
really  thought  that  there  was  imminent  danger  that  he  would  crack 
his  sides.  As  I  gazed  at  this  amazing  spectacle  I  dare  say  that,  from 
one  point  of  view,  which  was  not  mine,  the  expression  of  my  face 
was  comical  enough.  Was  I  going  oflF  my  head  ?  Or  had  fcite  des- 
tined me  to  journey  down  to  Brighton  in  the  society  of  lunatics  ? 

<0h,  man!'  gasped  Mr.  Burchell,  between  his  bursts  of 
laughter,  *  don't  look  like  that,  or  I  shall  die ! ' 

I  endeavoured,  doubtless  quite  ineffectually,  to  assume  an 
imposing  attitude. 

*  Perhaps,  gentlemen,  when  you  have  quite  finished,  you  will 
condescend  to  favour  me  with  an  explanation  of  this  extraordinary 
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<  If  I'm  not  a  ghost  1 '  screamed  the  Mephistophelian  stranger. 
And  off  they  all  went  again. 

*  There  may  be  something  comical  in  the  present  situation, 
and  perhaps  it  is  owing  to  some  constitutional  defect  that  I  alto- 
gether fail  to  see  it — but  I  don't ! ' 

<  Oh,  man ! '  Mr.  Burchell  gasped  again ;  *  don't  talk  like  that, 
or  you  will  kill  me.'  All  at  once  he  rose  and  clapped  me  on  the 
shoulder.     '  Why,  don't  you  see,  it's  all  a  joke ! ' 

<Ajoke!' 

I  stared  at  him.     Could  he  be  joking  ? 

*  Yes,  a  practical  joke,  my  boy  ! ' 

*  A  practical  joke ! '  I  fancy  that  I  was  the  colour  of  a  boiled 
beetroot.  *  Perhaps,  Mr.  Burchell,  you  will  explain  what  you 
mean  by  a  practical  joke.' 
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*  Why,  we  three  were  outside  the  door  when  the  bobby  was 
showing  you  the  things  at  the  Yard,  and  we  heard  him  pitch  the 
yam  about  Francis  Farmer  and  his  cards,  and  how  they  were 
haunted,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  so  we  thought  we'd  have  a  game 
with  you.' 

*  A  game  with  me  ?    Still  I  fail  to  understand.' 

*  Tm  a  clerk  at  the  Yard,  you  know.' 

^  Excuse  me,  but  I  do  not  know  that  you're  a  clerk  at  the 
Yard.' 

*  Well,  I  am,  in  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department.  Of 
course  they  know  me,  and  directly  you  went  out  I  walked  in  as 
bold  as  brass  and  collared  the  cards.'  I  remembered  that  some 
one  hxid  gone  in  as  we  came  out.  '  I  arranged  that  Bateman-^- 
this  is  Bateman' — he  jerked  his  thumb  towards  the  Mephis- 
tophelian  stranger;  that  individual  raised  his  hat,  possibly  to 
acknowledge  the  introduction — *  should  shadow  you.  He  was  to 
play  the  ghost.  We  had  heard  you  tell  the  bobby  that  you  were 
going  down  to  Brighton  by  the  2.30  from  Victoria,  so  we  agreed 
that  we  would  all  go  down  together — this  happening  to  be  an 
afternoon  on  which  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  were  not 
too  pressing.  We  found  you  at  the  station,  standing  outside  the 
carriage-door.  As  I  brushed  past  you  on  one  side  I  slipped  forty- 
seven  cards  into  one  pocket  of  your  overcoat,  and  as  Armitage 
brushed  past  you  on  the  other  side  he  slipped  five  cards  into  the 
other.  I  am  a  bit  of  a  conjuror,  and  Armitage  is  a  dab  at  all  that 
kind  of  thing ;  so  between  us  we  manipulated  the  cards  so  that 
you  were  forced  to  win.  And  you  won ! — sixty  pounds ! — until 
the  exposure  came  oflF  in  style.  I  say,  old  man,  how  did  the 
ghost  go  oflf  ? ' 

The  versatile  Mr.  Burchell  turned  to  Jlr.  Bateman.  For 
my  part,  not  for  the  first  time  on  that  occasion,  I  felt  too  bewil- 
dered to  speak.    The  modest  Mr.  Bateman  smoothed  his  chin. 

*  I  am  afraid  that  for  details  of  the  ghost  I  must  refer  you  to 
Mr.  Ranken.  But  I  may  mention  that  I  discovered  that  this 
was  the  actual  carriage  in  which  the  tragedy  took  place,  and  that 
there  was  a  memorial  of  the  victim's  fate  on  the  back  of  one  of 
the  cards.  I  also  lighted  on  the  identical  bullet  which  almost 
did  the  deed.  What  the  railway  company  will  say  about  the 
damage  to  their  cushion  is  more  than  I  can  guess.  It  may  turn 
out  to  be  a  matter  of  a  couple  of  pounds.' 

*  Mr.  Burchell,'  I  spluttered — I  was  reduced  to  such  a  condition 
that  spluttering  was  all  that  I  was  fit  for — *  I  have  only  one  thing 
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to  say  to  y6tt,  since  your  idea  of  what  constitutes  a  joke  seems  to 
be  so  radically  different  to  mine,  and  that  is  to  remind  you  that 
you  have  been  guilty  of  this  extraordinary  behaviour  towards  an 
entire  stranger.' 

*  Not  au  entire  stranger ! 

*  Yes,  sir,  an  entire  stranger ! ' 

*  But  henceforward  one  whom  I  hope  to  be  allowed  to  call  a 
friend/ 

He  had  the  assurance  to  offer  me,  with  an  insinuating  smile, 
his  hand.     I  put  my  hands  behind  my  back. 

*  There  is  one  other  point,  Mr.  Burchell.  I  won  from  you  and 
your  friend  nearly  sixty  pounds.  I  returned  it  to  you  on  an 
imputation  being  made  of  cheating.  I  presume  that  imputation 
is  now  withdrawn  ! ' 

*  Of  course.     It  was  only  a  joke.' 

*  In  that  case  I  must  request  you  to  repay  me  the  amount  I 
won !' 

The  fellow  looked  a  little  blank. 

*  Isn't  it  rather  a  curious  case  ?  ' 

*  It  is  exactly  on  that  account  that  I  insist  on  your  refunding 
what  you  obtained  from  me  by  means  of  what  looks  very  like  a 
subterfuge.  I  intend  to  present  the  amount,  as  a  memorial  of 
what  you  very  rightly  call  a  curious  case,  to  the  Home  for  Lost 
Dogs.' 

*A  joke  may  be  made  a  little  expensive,'  murmured  Mr. 
Burchell,  as  he  counted  out  the  coin. 

*And  the  laugh,  after  all,  be  on  the  other  side,'  said  Mr. 
Armitage. 

*  The  laugh,'  I  answered,  as  I  received  my  winnings,  *  is  with 
the  curs.' 

BiCHAKD  Marsh. 
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Star-gazing. 


FROM  time  to  time  much  is  heard  of  the  difficulties  and 
hardships  that  an  ardent  star-gazer  has  to  bear  in  using 
his  telescope,  and  no  doubt  the  work  is  often  dry  and  the 
circumstances  trying ;  but  at  other  times  there  are  compensating 
benefits,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  star-gazing  can  be 
done  have  a  peculiar  charm  of  their  own.  In  the  silence  of  the 
night,  with  the  roof  open  to  the  sky,  and  with  a  telescope  as 
one's  sole  companion,  strange,  marvellous  stories  come  to  us  from 
the  star-depths  brought  by  that  mysterious  messenger  which  we 
call  Light.  We  think,  the  first  time  a  message  was  cabled  across 
the  Atlantic,  the  receiver  of  that  message  must  have  had  a 
strange  sensation  of  wonder ;  but  how  much  more  strange  is  it  to 
receive  a  message  that  started—  not  from  a  few  thousand  miles 
away  a  few  moments  ago — but  that  started  from  unthinkable  space 
long  before  we  were  bom ;  and  it  is  the  telescope  that  does  the 
most  in  making  that  message  plain. 

How  humbly,  then,  would  one  stand  aside  could  a  telescope 
but  find  a  voice,  and  listen  with  reverence  to  the  revelations  of 
its  visions  !  One  almost  admires  the  incredulity  of  that  contem- 
porary of  Galileo  who  refused  to  put  his  eye  (o  the  instrument 
that  would  have  shown  him  the  moons  of  Jupiter.  Before 
fiimiliarity  had  bred  indiflference,  men  thought  the  alleged  doings 
of  even  early  telescopes  too  wonderful  for  human  power  to  achieve. 

One  whMy  admires  the  discoveries  of  Galileo,  and  feels  with 
him  in  the  discouragement  and  disappointments  that  he  met. 
It  was  not  unnatural  for  him  to  remark  of  this  same  sceptic :  « I 
hope  he  saw  the  moons  of  Jupiter  while  on  his  way  to  heaven.' 

How  much  there  is  that  the  telescope  reveals,  and  how  wonder- 
ful are  its  revelations ! 

There  are  those  shapeless  spots  of  hazy  light  which  we  call 
nebulsB — vast  suns  most  likely  not  yet  formed,  new  worlds  and 
systems  not  yet  come  forth  firom  chaos* 
VOL.  xn.  NO.  xav.  p  p 
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Star  clusters,  too,  that  crowd  the  field  of  the  telescope  with 
countless  points  of  light,  each  point  a  sun ;  and  so  the  vision  of  a 
thousand  worlds  is  found  within  the  limits  of  one  human  eye. 

There  is  the  Milky  Way,  that  the  myth  of  the  LithuaniaoR 
calls  the  road  of  the  birds,  because  the  winged  spirits  of  the  blest 
flit  along  it  to  the  firee  and  happy  land — ^the  road  (as  our  English 
fathers  had  it)  by  which  the  hero  sons  of  Wsetla  marched  across 
the  sky ;  and  (Mr.  Green  reminds  us)  ^  poetry  only  hardened  into 
prose  when  they  transferred  the  name  of  Watling  Street  from 
Britain  to  the  sky ; '  and  in  strange  contrast,  yet  harmony,  witli 
this,  the  Milky  Way  was  the  chief  material  for  Herschel's  daring 
speculation  about  the  architecture  of  the  universe  itself. 

There  are  those  multiple  and  coloured  stars  that  speak  to  us 
of  worlds  lit  up  by  two  or  more  coloured  suns,  whose  rays, 
mingling  and  alternating,  must  produce  most  gorgeous  phenomena. 

Or,  coming  to  our  nearer  neighbours,  there  is  Neptune,  with 
the  story  of  its  discovery  by  Adams  and  Leverrier,  a  story  romantic 
among  romances,  yet  the  immediate  outcome  of  rigid  unromantic 
mathematics;  but  perhaps  most  charming  object  of  all  is  the 
planet  Saturn,  surrounded  by  rings  and  attended  by  satellites. 
*The  golden  disc  faintly  striped  with  silver-tinted  belts,  the 
circling  rings  with  their  various  shades  of  brilliancy  and  coloor, 
and  the  perfect  symmetry  of  the  system  as  it  sweeps  across  the 
dark  background  of  the  field  of  view  combining  to  form  a  picture 
as  charming  as  it  is  sublime  and  impressive.'  ^  The  rings  are  by 
far  the  most  interesting  features  of  Saturn's  system,  and  were 
the  cause  of  much  perplexity  to  Galileo.  Knowing  nothing  of 
their  nature,  and  seeing  Saturn  first  as  <  a  big  ball  with  a  little 
ball  on  each  side,'  as  it  was  once  described  to  me,  and  eighteen 
months  afterwards  finding  no  trace  of  any  appendages,  he  was 
utterly  confused  and  perplexed,  and  it  is  said  that  he  almost  seems 
to  have  thought  that  his  telescope  had  deceived  him,  and  that  his 
enemies  were  right  when  they  said  that  his  discoveries  were 
illusions  caused  by  mocking  demons.  It  is  said  also  that  Galileo 
never  looked  at  Saturn  again. 

Succeeding  years  established  the  fact  that  changes  in  Saturn's 
appearance  took  place.  One  astronomer  tried  to  forward  know- 
ledge by  announcing  that  Saturn  ^  presents  five  various  figures  to 
the  observer,  to  wit,  first,  the  mono-spherical ;  secondly,  the  tri- 
spherical;  thirdly,  the  spherico-ansated ;  fourthly,  the  elliptioo- 

*  Proctor's  Saturn,  chap.  iii. 
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ansated;  fifthly  and  finally,  the  spherico-cuspidated/  which 
somehow  is  suggestive  of  Dogberry,  and  leads  one  to  remark  with 
Mr.  Gilbert  that  *  no  doubt  it's  very  clever,  but  I  don't  know  what 
it  means.' 

It  is  not  wholly  useless  to  call  to  mind  feeble  eflforts  after 
truth,  even  when,  as  in  this  case,  perplexity  seeks  to  hide  itself 
behind  long  words. 

I  dare  say  the  readers  of  the  sentence  just  quoted  thought  it  a 
good  deal  more  sensible  than  a  combination  of  letters  forming  no 
words,  and  with  no  explanation  of  them,  that  Huyghens  printed 
at  the  end  of  a  pamphlet ;  yet,  transposed,  these  letters  announced 
the  discovery,  made  with  a  telescope  41  yards  long,  that  Saturn 
was  girdled  by  a  thin  plane  ring  nowhere  touching  the  planet. 

When  the  existence  of  the  rings  was  established  guesses  were 
made  as  to  their  constitution,  and  the  quaint  idea  was  put  forward 
in  early  times  that  an  unfortunate  comet  had  come  too  near  to 
Saturn  and  got  its  tail  wound  round,  so  forming  the  rings  with 
his  mangled  remains,  suggestive  somewhat  of  a  whiting  being 
caught  and  cooked,  and  its  tail  stuck  in  its  mouth  to  make  a 
ring.  The  thickness  of  the  rings  is  estimated  at  about  100  miles, 
an  extreme  thinness  which  is  well  shown  when  the  rings  are  edge- 
ways to  us,  and  the  satellites  are  sometimes  seen  on  the  edge, 
*  like  pearls  strung  on  a  silver  thread,'  as  they  seemed  to  Herschel. 

So  great  is  the  strain  put  upon  the  rings  by  the  attractive 
force  of  the  planet  that,  were  they  solid  rings  of  steel  100  miles 
in  thickness,  they  would  be  but  as  sheets  of  tissue  paper  flutter- 
ing in  the  breeze. 

Thus  the  theory  of  a  solid  formation  had  to  be  abandoned, 
and  the  fluid  theory  fared  no  better,  for  it  was  shown  that  the 
disturbing  influences  to  which  the  rings  are  subject  must  lead  to 
the  formation  of  waves  which  would  speedily  break  up  the  fluid 
rings  into  fluid  satellites. 

The  theory  that  is  left  is  that  the  rings  are  clouds  of  uncon- 
nected satellites,  too  small  and  too  closely  packed  to  be  separately 
discerned,  while  the  dark  inside  ring,  called  the  crape  ring,  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  of  a  similar  nature,  with  the  particles  more 
sparsely  scattered. 

But  the  most  startling  point  in  connection  with  the  rings  is 
undeniable  evidence  of  change.  Not  only  is  the  crape  ring  much 
more  noticeable  than  formerly,  but  it  appears  to  be  continually 
growing  in  distinctness  and  in  width,  and  the  bright  rings  are 
increasing  in  width,  their  extension  being  chiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
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inwards,  so  lessening  the  space  between   the    rings  and  the 
planet. 

Had  we  perfect  knowledge,  there  could  be  no  room  for  surprise'; 
were  we  entirely  ignorant,  there  could  be  no  ground  for  wonder ; 
but  being,  as  we  are,  partially  informed,  these  changes  are  full  of 
startling  significance. 

We  caimot  but  ask  if  the  rings  of  Saturn  are  a  finished 
structure,  destined  always  to  remain  as  they  are,  or  if  they  show 
us  some  part  of  a  slow  process  by  which  all  that  now  is  has  evolved 
from  earlier  stages.  Only  one  reply  seems  possible ;  everywhere 
around  us  are  signs  and  evidence  of  change ;  from  man  downwards 
through  the  realms  of  life  to  the  matter  of  the  earth  everything 
is  seeking  rest  and  finding  none. 

The  course  of  the  universe  and  all  its  parts  is  aptly  symbolised 
by  the  pendulum  with  its  constant  swing.  Mutability  is  the  order 
of  nature,  and  immutability — changelessness — is  not  progress, 
but  death. 

One  night,  when  the  old  year  was  drawing  to  an  end,  I  was 
sitting  alone  with  my  telescope,  watching  Saturn  and  its  system 
pass  again  and  again  across  the  field  of  view.  Close  to  it  was  the 
moon,  just  past  its  full — so  close  that  with  one  eye  I  watched  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  saw  Saturn  through  the  telescope  magnified 
to  the  size  of  the  moon.  As  I  watched,  the  clocks  struck  the  last 
hour  of  the  old  year,  and  the  bells  from  all  around  chimed  out 
their  welcome  to  the  new;  the  thoughts  of  many  doubtless  were 
dwelling  on  changes  that  had  been  and  changes  that  might  be  to 
come,  and,  joining  my  mood  to  theirs,  I,  too,  thought  of  change. 

Leaning  back  and  gazing  upwards,  I  felt  rather  than  saw  the 
wonders  of  the  heavens  above,  and  mused  rather  than  thought  of 
that  great  guess  Laplace  and  Kant  and  Spencer  made  about  the 
cradle  and  the  grave  of  Nature. 

Here  was  Saturn,  a  world  in  process  of  formation,  vast  in  size 
and  wonderful  to  view ;  here,  too,  was  the  moon,  once,  perhaps,  a 
riug  circling  the  earth,  somewhat  as  the  rings  of  Saturn  girdle  it, 
but  long  since  concentrated  to  its  present  form,  and  now  a  worn, 
dead  world,  beautiful  because  of  its  reflected  sunlight,  and  large 
because  so  near.  Close  by  was  the  splendid  constellation  of  Orion, 
in  which  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  nebulas  at  which  I  had 
been  looking  an  hour  or  so  before,  wondering  how  that  *  unformed 
fiery  mist,  the  chaotic  material  of  future  worlds,'  would  appear  to 
astronomers  of  the  distant  future,  when  maybe  it  had  passed 
through  many  changes,  forming  suns  and  systems  comparable  in 
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glory  to  Betelgeuze  and  Eigel,  and  tbe  other  shining  splendours 
of  Orion.  Such  reflection  overshadows  the  student  of  Nature  with 
a  strange  awe.  ^  Breaking  contact  with  the  hampering  details  of 
earth,  it  associates  him  with  a  Power  which  gives  fulness  and  tone 
to  his  existence,  but  which  he  can  neither  analyse  nor  compre- 
hend.'^ 

The  nebula  in  Orion,  Saturn,  and  the  moon  are  indeed 
suggestive  of  change — types,  they  may  be  called,  of  the  first 
stage,  the  middle,  and  the  last  that  matter  passes  through  in  the 
long  process  of  the  evolution  of  worlds. 

And,  of  all  changes,  that  change  has  most  interest  for  us  which 
affects  our  own  planet,  the  earth ;  it  has  reached  a  later  stage 
than  Saturn,  though  not  so  late  a  stage  as  the  moon ;  but  only  in 
long  ages  and  by  minute  effects  will  further  changes  be  noticed. 

Ages  hence  it  may  be  discovered  that  there  is  some  slight 
change  in  the  earth's  orbit ;  or  Mercury,  yet  nearer  to  the  sun 
than  we,  may  be  seen  to  pursue  a  smaller  orbit  than  now,  and 
the  terrible  fact  may  come  home  to  man  that  we  are  drawing 
nearer  to  the  sun.  Time  goes  on,  and  the  tropics  become  too  hot 
for  existence,  and  colder  regions  find  a  welcome  change  to  warmth. 

Age  by  age  goes  by,  and  the  end  is,  visibly,  no  nearer;  but 
the  figures  of  astronomers  only  too  surely  tell  their  tale. 

Now  the  tropics  are  an  impassable  desert,  and  all  the  life  on 
the  globe  congregates  around  the  poles ;  Spain  has  lost  her  vine- 
yards, and  the  Alps  their  snow ;  England  is  a  burning  desert,  and 
Greenland  teems  with  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics ;  in  smaller 
and  smaller  circles  the  inhabitants  gather  round  the  poles.  ^  But,' 
to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Keighley  Miller,  *  the  narrowed  limits 
of  the  habitable  earth  can  no  longer  support  this  vast  increase  of 
I)opulation,  and  famine  begins  to  mow  down  its  victims  by  millions. 
Now,  indeed,  the  end  of  all  life  on  the  earth  draws  on  apace.  .  .  • 
The  heat  and  drought  become  more  and  more  insupportable; 
rain  and  dew  fall  no  longer.  All  springs  of  water  fail,  and  the 
rivers  dwindle  down  to  streamlets,  and  trickle  slowly  over  their 
stony  beds ;  and  now  scarcity  of  water  is  added  to  scarcity  of  food. 
Those  who  escape  from  the  fEimine  perish  by  the  drought,  and 
those  who  escape  from  the  drought  are  reserved  for  a  fate  more 
awful  yet.  For  a  time  the  few  remaining  inhabitants  are  partially 
screened  from  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  sun  by  a  dense 
canopy  of  clouds,'  formed  by  the  evaporation  of  every  lake  and  sea. 

*But   soon  the  sun  scorches  up   these  vapour  banks,  and 

'  Tyndall. 
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dissipates  them  into  space  as  fast  as  they  can  form.  Then  the 
fiery  orb  shines  out  in  unutterable  splendour  without  the  lightest 
cloud  wreath  to  interpose  between  himself  and  his  victims.  Then 
the  last  denizens  of  the  world  are  stricken  down  and  consmned; 
the  last  traces  of  organic  life  are  blotted  from  its  surface. 

,^  Then  the  last  drops  of  ocean  are  dried  up,  and  nothing'  of 
the  earth  is  left  but  a  bare  and  blighted  rock.      Still  the  doomed 
planet  rushes  on  to  its  awful  fate.      Swiftly,  and  more  swiftly,  it 
circles  round  the  sun — ^like  the  bark  which,  once  drawn  within  the 
influence  of  the  whirlpool,  is  sucked  irresistibly  into  its  fearful 
vortex.    At  last  it  seems  to  get  paralysed  by  the  iron  grasp  that  is 
tightening  upon  it ;  it  staggers,  pauses  for  a  moment  in  its  head- 
long career,  and,  thus  checked  in  its  onward  progress,  the  sun 
draws  it  straight  down  to  itself.     A  hurried  rush  through  the 
tossing  sea  of  fire ;  a  swift  plunge  through  the  cloudy  stratum 
behind,  and  the  earth  sinks  to  its  eternal  resting  place  on  the 
face  of  itfl  parent  globe.'  ^     And  then  ?    When  each  planet  has 
in  turn  sunk  to  rest  upon  the  sun,  are  there  yet  further  changes 
after  that  ? 

May  it  not  be  thought  that,  as  the  stars  are  known  to  move, 
and  as  their  movement  must  be  caused  by  gravitation,  changes  in 
their  relative  conditions  are  continually  taking  place,  and  that 
what  happens  in  the  field  of  the  microscope,  what  happens  in 
everything  we  see  around,  what  happens  in  our  solar  system, 
happens  also  in  that  vast  system  of  stars  which  is  almost  beyond 
our  ken  ? 

That  which  we  perceive  to  happen  continually  is  concentration, 
alternating  with  diffusion ;  evolution  and  dissolution  predominating 
turn  by  turn.  Not  lightly  did  I  say  that  the  course  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  all  its  parts,  is  aptly  symbolised  by  the  pendulum  with 
its  constant  swing ;  not  lightly  dare  we  say  that  the  course  of  nature 
elsewhere  is  other  than  we  see  it  here.  Just  as  the  astronomer, 
noticing  a  few  places  of  a  moving  body,  can  calculate  the  curve  of 
its  orbit,  so  here  we  trace  the  curve  of  nature's  path,  and  with 
reason  do  we  project  that  curve  from  the  known  into  the  unknown. 

There  are  three  points  of  that  curve  which  are  of  supr^ne  im- 
portance :  they  are  these : — 

1.  Every  particle  of  matter  attracts  every  other  particle. 

2.  Matter  is  indestructible. 

3.  Force  is  indestructible. 

'  Homance  of  Attronomy, 
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What  is  the  possible  result  of  the  continuance  of  these  princi- 
ples? 

We  are  led  to  expect  that  the  matter  of  the  sidereal  system, 
as  of  the  solar  system,  tends  to  concentration ;  we  believe  that  the 
matter,  and  the  force  that  it  contains,  can  neither  lessen  nor 
increase;  we  know  that  the  collision  of  vast  bodies  proceeding 
from  immense  distances  at  inconceivable  velocities  requires  the 
expenditure  of  an  amount  of  force  which,  at  the  moment  of 
collision,  would  change  to  heat,  sufficient,  not  merely  to  warm  or 
to  liquefy,  but  to  render  gaseous — nebulous — the  colliding  bodies ; 
and  as  we  can  trace  the  evolution  of  the  solid  bodies  that  we 
know  from  a  nebulous  condition,  so  do  we  in  thought  trace  them 
onwards  to  a  dissolution  into  nebula  again. 

Apparently,  then,  the  forces  of  nature  which  produce  a  rhythmic, 
pendulous  order  in  minor  changes  also  necessitate  the  same  rhythm 
in  the  totality  of  its  changes — alternate  eras  of  evolution  and  dis- 
solution. 

^Thus  there  is  suggested  the  conception  of  a  past  during 
which  there  have  been  successive  evolutions  analogous  to  that 
which  is  now  going  on ;  and  a  future  during  which  successive 
ether  such  evolutions  may  go  on — ever  the  same  in  principle,  but 
never  the  same  in  concrete  result.'  ^ 

If  we  ask  whence  came  the  nebulse,  we  can  but  answer  that 
we  do  not  know ;  and  if  succeeding  generations  discover  some  pre-> 
nebolous  condition  of  the  universe,  yet  they  also  would  but  be  in 
the  same  fundamental  position  as  ourselves. 

Time  was  when  I  smiled  at  that  old  myth  which  says  the  earth 
is  resting  on  a  tortoise,  which  rests  upon  an  elephant,  whose 
legs  reach  all  iJie  way  down ;  but  now  I  see  in  it  an  old-world 
symbol  of  the  profoundest  of  truths — the  truth,  namely,  that  by 
every  avenue  of  thought  we  reach  only  to  a  mystery  at  last. 

WiLUAM  Schooling.  . 

Spencer's  FitH  Prineijjlegf  p.  537. 
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The  Shratt: 


ONCE  upon  a  time  a  young  farmer's  whole  harvest  had  failed, 
his  hay  was  spoiled,  and  his  cattle  had  died,  so  that  he  oould 
not  even  do  the  work  due  to  his  landlord.  One  Sunday  he  was 
sitting  sorrowfully  at  his  door  as  the  people  passed  by  to  church. 
There  came  up  to  him  one  Michael,  an  old  tramp,  of  whom  it 
was  said  that  he  could  suck  the  cows  dry,  call  down  hail  on  the 
crops,  and  bring  disease  on  men.  Thanks  to  this  reputation,  he 
was  never  ^ent  away  empty*handed  when  he  came  begging. 

*  Good  day,  fanner ! '  said  he,  as  he  came  up. 

*  Good  luck  to  you ! '  was  the  answer. 

*  What's  the  matter  with  you? 'asked  the  old  man.  *You 
look  miserable.' 

*  Yes,  things  are  going  ill  with  me.  But,  at  least,  I  am  glad 
to  meet  you.  Folks  say  you  can  do  a  lot  of  mischief,  but  that  yoa 
are  a  clever  man.    Perhaps  you  could  help  me  ? ' 

^  Folks  think  me  bad  because  they  are  bad  themselves,'  replied 
the  old  man.    *  But  what  has  happened  to  you  ?  * 

The  farmer  told  him  all  his  misfortunes,  and  the  old  man  said : 
*  Would  you  like  to  escape  from  your  present  poverty,  and  become 
a  rich  man  at  once  ? ' 

*  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  I  could,'  cried  the  farmer. 

Then  old  Michael  laughed  and  said :  ^  If  I  were  as  young  and 
strong  as  you,  if  I  were  brave,  and  not  afraid  of  the  dark,  and  if  I 
knew  how  to  hold  my  tongue — well,  I  know  what  I'd  do.' 

*  Tell  me  what  you  mean.  Til  do  anything  to  get  ridi,  for,  as 
things  are,  my  life  is  a  burden  to  me.' 

Then  the  old  man  looked  cautiously  round  about  him,  and  said 
softly :  *  Do  you  know  what  a  Shratt  is  ? ' 

The  farmer  answered  in  horror :  *  I  don't  hnovOy  but  I  have 
heard  dreadful  things.' 

»  The  foUowing  is  an  Esthonian  tale,  rendered  here  from  the  German,  which, 
it  is  believed,  has  not  been  given  before  in  English. 
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*  I'll  tell  you  then.  It  is  a  creature  that  any  man  can  make 
for  himself,  but  it  must  be  done  so  secretly  that  no  human  being 
sees  him.  Its  body  is  a  broomstick,  its  head  a  broken  jug,  its 
nose  a  piece  of  glass,  and  its  arms  two  distaffs  with  which  a  woman 
a  hundred  years  old  has  spun.  All  these  things  are  easily  got. 
On  three  Thursday  evenings  you  must  go  all  alone  to  a  cross-road, 
set  your  goblin  upright,  and  say  the  words  I  will  teach  you.  On 
the  third  Thursday  the  goblin  will  come  to  life.' 

*  Heaven  deliver  us  from  evil !  *  cried  the  farmer. 

^  Oh,  you're  afraid  ?    Then  I've  said  too  much  already.' 

^  No,  I'm  not  afraid ;  go  on.' 

The  old  man  went  on :  <  This  goblin  is  then  the  servant  of  him 
who  has  brought  it  to  life  at  the  cross-road.  It  lives  in  his  house, 
in  the  garret,  and  must  do  whatever  he  bids  it.  No  one  can  see  it 
but  its  master.  It  brings  him  money,  corn,  and  hay  as  often  as 
he  likes,  but  not  more  at  once  than  one  man  can  carry.' 

*  But,  if  you  know  all  that,  why  have  you  never  made  one  of 
these  admirable  treasure-bringers  for  yourself,  instead  of  remaining 
a  poor  man  all  your  life  ?  ' 

^  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  do  it  a  hundred  times,  and  I've 
begun  to  do  it  a  hundred  times,  but  my  courage  always  failed. 
A  friend  of  mine,  who  had  one,  used  often  to  talk  to  me  about  it, 
but  I  was  too  timid  to  follow  his  example.  My  friend  died,  and 
his  masterless  goblin  lived  a  long  time  in  the  village  here,  and 
played  the  people  many  a  trick.  Once  he  tore  a  woman's  yam  all 
to  pieces,  and  when  they  found  i1^  out,  and  were  going  to  throw 
the  yam  away,  behold  there  lay  a  heap  of  gold  under  it.  After 
that  the  goblin  disappeared.  At  that  time  there  was  nothing  I 
wished  so  much  as  to  have  a  goblin  of  my  own ;  but  now  I  am  old 
and  grey,  and  don't  think  of  such  things.' 

*  I  have  courage  enough,'  said  the  farmer ;  ^  but  wouldn't  it 
be  better  to  talk  it  over  with  the  minister  first  ?  * 

*  You  fool  1  You  mustn't  talk  it  over  with  any  one,  but  least 
of  all  with  the  minister,  for,  when  you  call  the  goblin  to  life,  you 
make  over  your  soul  to  the  devil.' 

The  farmer  started  back  in  horror. 

'  Don't  be  so  frightened,'  said  the  old  man  ;  ^  to  make  up  for 
it,  you  will  have  a  long  life  and  everything  heart  could  wish.  And 
when  you  feel  that  your  last  hour  is  near,  you  may  still  escape 
from  the  claws  of  Satan  if  you  are  clever  enough  to  get  rid  of  your 
goblin.' 

*HowcanIdothat?' 
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'  If  you  set  him  a  task  he  can't  perform  yoa  are  quit  of  Kim. 
But  you  must  set  about  it  cleverly,  for  it's  not  easy  to  get  the 
bett^  of  him.  The  man  I  told  you  of  wanted  to  get  rid  of  his 
goblin,  so  he  set  him  to  fill  a  cask  with  water  carried  in  a  sieve. 
But  the  goblin  carried  water,  and  carried  water,  and  never  stopped 
till  he  had  filled  the  cask  with  the  drops  that  clung  to  the  sieve.' 

^  Then  he  died  without  getting  rid  of  the  goblin  ? ' 

*  Well,  why  was  he  so  stupid  ?  But  one  thing  I  must  tell 
you:  you  must  feed  your  goblin  well,  to  keep  him  in  good 
humour.  A  farmer  once  put  a  plate  of  broth  in  the  attic  for  his 
goblin,  as  he  had  always  been  accustomed  to  do.  A  servant  noticed 
it,  ate  the  broth,  and  put  sand  in  the  plate.  That  night  the  goblin 
beat  the  farmer  cruelly ;  so  he  did  every  night  till  the  farmer  found 
out  the  cause,  and  carried  up  a  fresh  plate  of  broth.  Then  he  let 
him  alone.    And  now  you  know  all  about  it/ 

The  farmer  was  silent.  By-and-by  he  began :  ^  There  is  a 
good  deal  about  it  that  I  don't  like,  Michael.' 

*  You  asked  my  advice,  and  Fve  given  it,'  said  the  old  man. 
<  Choose  for  yourself.  Poverty  and  want  have  come  upon  you ; 
this  is  the  only  way  to  escape  them  and  become  a  rich  man,  and 
if  you  use  your  wits,  you'll  be  able  to  cheat  the  devU  of  your  soul 
besides.' 

The  farmer  thought  a  little,  then  said :  *  Tell  me  what  I  am  to 
say  on  the  Thursdays.' 

*  What  will  you  give  me  for  it  ? '  asked  the  old  man. 

*  Once  I've  got  the  goblin,  you  shall  lead  the  life  of  a  lord/ 

*  Come  on  then  ! '  said  the  old  man;  and  they  went  into  the 
cottage  together. 

After  that  Sunday  the  farmer  was  never  to  be  seen  in  the  vil- 
lage. He  neglected  his  field-work,  and  his  crop,  such  as  it  was, 
was  spoiled.  His  house  looked  desolate  and  forsaken.  His  ser- 
vant dawdled  from  tavern  to  tavern,  and  his  maid  lay  at  home  and 
slept,  now  that  the  master  was  not  there  to  see  to  the  work  himself. 

Meantime  the  farmer  sat  in  his  smoky  room,  with  the  door 
bolted  and  the  window-curtains  drawn,  working  diligently  day  and 
night  at  his  goblin  by  the  light  of  a  pine-torch.  He  had  got 
together  all  that  was  needed  for  it,  including  even  the  distaflTs  with 
wMch  an  old  woman  a  hundred  years  old  had  spun.  He  put  all 
the  pieces  carefully  together,  set  the  jug  on  the  broomstick,  fastened 
on  a  bit  of  broken  glass  for  a  nose,  and  painted  the  eyes  and  month 
with  red  paint.  Then  he  wrapped  the  body  in  coloured  rags,  as  he 
had  been  told  to  do ;  and  all  the  time  he  thought  with  horror  that 
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now  he  had  the  power  to  call  this  uncanny  creature  to  life,  and 
that  he  should  have  to  keep  it  beside  him  all  his  days.  But  when 
he  remembered  the  riches  it  was  to  bring,  his  abhorrence  vanished. 
The  goblin  was  soon  finished,  and  next  Thursday,  after  dark,  the 
farmer  carried  it  to  a  cross-road  in  the  forest.  There  he  set  his 
goblin  upright,  sat  down  on  a  stone,  and  watched  it.  But  every 
time  he  looked  at  it  he  almost  fainted  with  terror.  Every  puff 
of  wind  went  through  his  very  marrow,  and  when  an  owl  hooted 
in  the  distance  he  thought  he  already  heard  the  goblin  groaning, 
and  his  blood  firoze  in  his  veins.  When  day  broke  at  last,  he  took 
the  goblin  and  stole  cautiously  home. 

The  second  Thursday  he  did  just  the  same.  At  last  the  third- 
Thursday  night  came,  and  now  the  charm  was  to  take  effect.  The 
wind  howled  and  the  moon  was  hidden  behind  thick  clouds,  when 
the  farmer,  at  dead  of  night,  reached  the  cross-road  with  his  goblin. 
He  set  it  upright  as  before,  but  thought  as  he  did  so :  *  Suppose 
I  were  to  break  it  in  a  thousand  pieces,  go  home,  and  work  hard 
and  steadily,  I  need  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  powers  of  evil.* 

*  But  I  am  miserably  poor,*  he  answered  himself,  *  and  this  crea- 
ture will  make  me  rich.  Come  what  may,  things  can't  be  worse 
with  me.* 

He  looked  round  anxiously,  turned  trembling  to  the  goblin, 
dropped  three  drops  of  blood  from  his  finger  upon  it,  and  said  the 
charm  which  the  old  man  had  taught  him.^ 

Suddenly  the  moon  came  out  from  behind  the  clouds,  and  shone 
down  on  the  place  where  the  farmer  was  standing  before  his  goblin. 
The  farmer  was  petrified  with  horror  when  he  saw  the  goblin  coming 
to  life.  The  creature  rolled  his  eyes  horribly,  turned  slowly  round 
and  round,  and  when  he  again  came  face  to  face  with  his  master, 
asked  in  a  creaking  voice :  *  What  do  you  want  ? ' 

This  was  too  much  for  the  farmer,  who  was  already  half-mad 
with  fear.  He  fled  as  if  for  his  life,  not  caring  whither.  The 
goblin  ran,  rattling  and  gasping,  after  him,  and  kept  crying :  *  Why 
did  you  bring  me  to  life  if  you  are  to  forsake  me  now  ? ' 

But  the  &rmer  ran  on,  and  never  looked  behind. 

Then  the  goblin  seized  his  shoulder  in  his  wooden  grasp,  and 
cried :  *  You  have  failed  in  your  bargain  by  running  away.  You 
have  pledged  yourself  to  the  devil,  and  now  you'll  gain  nothing  by 
it.  You  have  set  me  free,  I  am  no  longer  your  servant,  but  I  will 
be  your  tormentor,  and  plague  you  to  the  last  hour  of  your  life.' 

'  In  another  tale  the  words  of  the  charm  are  given :  •  May  my  soul  and  thy 
Bonl  be  one.' 
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The  farmer  rushed  madly  into  his  cottage,  but  the  goblin, 
invisible  to  all  but  him,  followed. 

From  that  day  forth  the  farmer  failed  in  whatever  he  under- 
took. Nothing  but  weeds  grew  in  his  fields,  his  cattle  always  died, 
his  roofs  fell  in,  and  when  he  took  hold  of  anything  it  broke  in 
his  hands.  Neither  man  nor  maid  would  enter  his  service,  and 
at  last  every  one  held  aloof  from  him,  as  though  he  were  an  evil 
spirit,  bringing  ill-luck  wherever  it  appears. 

Harvest  had  come  round  again,  and  the  farmer  was  a  mere 
shadow  of  himself,  when  one  day  he  met  old  Michael.  The  old 
man  greeted  him,  and  looked  mockingly  in  his  face. 

^  Oh,  it's  you ! '  cried  the  farmer.  *  I'm  glad  to  have  fallen  in 
with  you,  you  hell-hound !  Where  are  your  promises,  your  riches 
and  good  fortune  ?  I  have  sold  myself  to  the  devil,  and  I'm  in 
hell  already.    And  it's  all  your  fault.' 

*  Softly,  softly,'  said  the  old  man.  *  Who  bade  you  play  with 
the  powers  of  evil  if  you  were  afraid  ?  I  warned  you  earnestly. 
But  at  the  last  moment  you  slunk  away  like  a  coward,  and  thereby 
freed  the  goblin  from  his  service.  If  you  hadn't  done  that,  yon 
would  have  been  a  rich  and  happy  man,  as  I  foretold.' 

'  But  you  never  saw  the  awful  face  of  the  goblin  coming  to 
life,'  said  the  farmer,  shuddering.  '  Oh,  fool  that  I  was,  to  let 
myself  be  led  astray  by  you  ! ' 

*  I  didn't  lead  you  astray ;  I  only  told  you  what  I  knew.' 

*  Then  help  me  now.' 

'  Help  yourself;  I  can  do  nothing.  I  have  more  reason  to  com*- 
plain  of  you  than  you  of  me.  I  didn't  defraud  you,  but  where  is 
the  provision  for  my  old  age  that  you  promised  ?  You  are  the 
cheat,  not  I.' 

*  Well,  never  mind  that  now.  Show  me  how  to  escape ;  tell 
me  what  to  do.    I  will  do  whatever  you  bid  me.' 

^  No,'  said  the  old  man :  ^  I  know  no  more.  I  must  remain  a 
beggar,  and  it  is  your  fault.'  With  these  words  he  turned  and 
left  him. 

^  Curse  you !'  cried  the  farmer,  whose  last  hope  had  vanished. 
*  Is  there  no  way  of  escape  ?'  he  asked  himself.  *  This  goblin, 
who  holds  on  to  me  like  the  devil  himself,  is,  after  all,  nothing 
but  my  own  work — a  thing  of  wood  and  potsherds.  It  must  be 
possible  to  destroy  him  if  I  go  the  right  way  to  work.' 

He  hastened  to  his  cottage,  where  he  now  lived  all  alone. 
There  stood  the  goblin  in  a  comer.  He  received  him  with  an 
angry  grin,  and  said : 
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*  Where  is  my  supper  ?' 

*  What  will  you  take  to  go  away  and  leave  me  in  peace  ? ' 
'Where's  my  supper?      Give  me  my  supper  quick;  I'm 

hungry.' 

*  Just  wait.    I'll  give  it  you  directly.' 

The  farmer  seized  a  pine-torch  which  was  burning  in  the 
chimney-comer,  rushed  out  like  a  madman,  and  locked  all  the 
doors  from  outside. 

It  was  a  cold  autumn  night,  and  the  wind  blowing  through 
the  pines  sounded  like  strange  wailing  voices. 

'  Now  bum  and  roast,  you  devil  from  hell !'  cried  the  farmer, 
throwing  the  burning  torch  on  to  the  thatched  roof,  so  that  the 
whole  cottage  was  soon  in  a  blaze.  Then  the  farmer  laughed 
madly,  and  kept  crying :  *  Now  bum  and  roast ! ' 

The  villagers  were  soon  wakened  by  the  glow  of  the  flames, 
and  flocked  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster.  They  wanted  to  put 
out  the  fire  and  save  what  they  could,  but  the  farmer  thrust  them 
back,  saying : 

*  Let  alone !  What  do  I  care  about  the  house  if  only  he. 
perishes  ?  He  has  tormented  me  long  enough,  now  it's  my  turn 
to  torture  him,  and  then  things  may  come  right  again.' 

The  people  stared  at  him  in  amazement.  Then  the  house  fell 
in  with  a  crash,  and  the  farmer  cried  loudly  ; 

*Now  he's  bumt!' 

At  that  moment  the  goblin,  visible  to  the  farmer  alone,  rose 
unhurt  from  the  smoking  ruins,  with  a  threatening  gesture.  The 
moment  the  farmer  saw  him,  he  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  dreadful 
cry. 

'What  do  you  see?'  asked  old  Michael,  who  had  just  come 
up  and  was  standing  close  beside  him. 

But  the  farmer  gave  no  answer.    He  was  dead  of  fear. 

E.  M.  OWER. 
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WHAT  is  a  Sat  fish  ?  A  fish  that  is  flat,  of  course*  Everybody 
knows  what  a  flat  fish  is,  or  everybody,  at  any  rate,  thinks 
that  he  or  she  knows.  Yet,  if  the  truth  be  c5onfessed,  very  few 
people  can  tell  accurately  what  a  flat  fish  is,  or  can  give  any  very 
intelligible  account  of  it.  Nor  need  this  cause  any  surprise,  for 
the  answer  to  the  question,  apparently  such  a  simple  one,  is  long 
and  complex,  and,  strangely  enough,  demands  not  a  little  recondite 
scientific  knowledge.  To  understand  the  matter  aright  it  is 
necessary  to  begin  db  ovo,  just  as  Mr.  Knickerbocker  began  his 
*  History  of  New  York.'  Commencing,  then,  with  the  egg — ^what 
is  it  like,  and  where  is  it  to  be  found  ?  Here  until  recently  lay 
the  supreme  difficulty,  for  no  one  knew  what  the  eggs  of  most 
flat  fishes  were  like,  or  in  what  regions  they  were  to  be  found. 
Naturalists  had  no  knowledge  concerning  the  eggs  and  breeding 
of  marine  fishes,  and  the  development  of  the  sole,  turbot,  plaice, 
and  other  species  lay  wrapped  up  in  obscurity.  Happily  we  have 
now  more  light  upon  these  matters,  thanks  to  recent  advances  in 
the  natural  history  of  the  sea,  and  it  has  become  possible  to  trace 
with  some  fulness  and  accuracy  the  growth  of  a  flat  fish  firom  the 
time  that  it  leaves  the  egg  onward. 

^  What,  then,  is  a  flat  fish  ?  A  skate  is  a  flat  fish,  and  so  is  a 
flounder  or  a  fishing-frog  (Lophius)^  yet  these  are  by  no  means 
closely  allied  species,  some  of  them  being,  in  fact,  further  removed 
from  each  other  than  the  elephant  is  from  the  rat  or  the  cat  from 
the  bear.  They  may,  like  the  skate  and  the  sole,  have  so  little 
in  common,  that  naturalists  place  them  at  opposite  poles  of  fish 
Kfe. 

The  merest  tyro  in  zoology  can  inform  us  of  the  differences 
between  the  skate  and  the  flounder  or  sole,  but  to  fully  grasp 
their  wide  dissimilarity  we  must  call  to  our  aid  newly  discovered 
facts,  and  acquaint  ourselves  with  chapters  in  the  life-histozy  of 
these  fishes  of  which  people  generally  are  wholly  ignorant. 
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Let  us  glance  rapidly  over  the  main  points  of  this  wonderful 
life-history,  and  we  can  do  no  more  than  touch  them  lightly,  just 
as  Dr.  Johnson  touched  the  street  posts  in  passing  along  the 
Strand.  The  fishes  that  at  present  inhabit  our  globe  belong  for 
the  most  part  to  the  TeUosteij  or  bony  fishes.  Leaving  out  of 
account  the  sturgeon  tribe,  the  lampreys,  and  the  mud-fishes,  of 
all  of  which  there  do  not  exist  more  than  fifty  kinds  or  species, 
there  remain  the  Order  of  Bony  Fishes,  comprising  nine  or  ten 
thousand  species,  to  which  the  sole  and  flounder  belong,  and  the 
restricted  Order  of  Sharks,  to  which  the  skate  and  rays  belong. 
The  skate  is  in  point  of  &ct  a  kind  of  shark  or  selachian,  and  is 
classed  in  the  same  group  as  the  monster  basking  shark,  the  dog- 
fish, the  saw-fish,  and  the  electric  torpedo.  No  doubt  these  differ 
from  each  other  greatly,  but  only  in  the  same  way  that  corpulent 
Falstaff  and  slim  Master  Slender  differ,  and  they  are,  therefore, 
naturally  grouped  together,  the  differences  being  more  apparent 
than  real.  All  the  features  of  the  shark  tribe  are  found  in  the 
skate.  The  bones  of  its  body,  if  the  Uvpeua  Hibemicvs  be 
excusable,  are  not  bony,  for  they  are  mainly  composed  of  plastic 
cartilage,  and  can  be  readily  cut  with  a  knife.  The  mouth  and 
gills,  moreover,  are  placed  underneath  the  head,  while  the 
branchiae,  or  gill-plates,  are  not  free  comb-like  frills,  such  as  we  see 
in  the  haddock  or  trout,  but  consist  of  soft  plates,  red  in  colour, 
and  boxed  up  between  pouch-like  chambers,  through  which  the 
water  passes  from  the  mouth  out  by  the  external  gill-slits. 
The  skin  is  not  smooth-scaled  and  silvery,  but  dull,  and  rough  as 
a  file,  on  account  of  the  small  pointed  projections  which  occur  all 
over,  especially  on  the  back.  Such  features  in  the  skeleton, 
mouth,  gills,  gill-slits,  and  rasp-like  skin  of  the  skate  are  es- 
sentially those  of  a  shark,  and  wholly  unlike  what  we  find  in  the 
flounder  and  in  bony  fishes  generally.  But  the  anatomy  of  the 
internal  organs,  the  heart,  stomach,  and  spiral-valved  intestine 
are  very  dissimilar  to  the  heart  and  simple  alimentary  canal  of 
the  flounder.  The  ribs  of  the  skate  are  very  small  and  rudimen- 
tary, whereas  the  flounder,  turbot,  and  bony  fishes  generally  have 
large  well-developed  ribs.  The  shark  tribe  is  of  a  very  ancient 
type,  and  the  soft  cartilaginous  skeleton,  with  the  other  features 
named,  are  of  a  primitive  and  not  of  a  modem  kind  at  all.  The  skate 
may  be  compared  to  those  venerable  sires,  increasingly  rare  now- 
adays, who  cling  to  the  wearing  of  knee-breeches  and  buckle-shoes, 
who  prefer  the  *  Queen's  highway '  to  the  modem  railroad,  and  com- 
.  mence  their  utterances  invariably  with  the  solemn  Johnsonian  *  Sir.' 
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Once  upon  a  time  such  men  were  very  familiar  in  otir  streets,  but 
they  have  now  well  nigh  passed  away.  Precisely  so  is  it  with  the 
skate  and  its  congeners.  Once  in  the  history  of  our  earth  the 
skate  and  shark  tribe  were  numerous  and  powerful.  The  period 
of  their  first  appearance  is  as  distant,  geologists  tell  us,  as  that  of 
the  ancient  Upper  Silurian  rocks,  when  the  Welsh  and  Cumbrian 
mountains  were  being  formed  by  the  mighty  forces  of  nature. 
The  sharks  reigned  right  royally  in  that  old  primeval  world ;  but 
a  period  of  decline  commenced,  the  number  of  species  began  to 
diminish,  until  now  probably  not  more  than  three  hundred  species 
exist  in  our  seas.  As  the  sharks  decreased  the  bony  fishes 
increased,  and  at  the  present  time  there  are  at  least  twenty  kinds 
of  bony  fishes  for  one  species  of  shark  in  our  seas. 

If  the  skate  be  a  shark,  why  does  it  differ  so  greatly  in  appearance 
from  the  huge  fellows  who  look  out  hungrily  for  Jack  Tar  when 
he  sails  across  the  'line'?  The  reason  is  that  the  skate  has 
suffered  a  great  change  of  form.  It  has  undergone  a  process  of 
tremendous  flattening.  The  skate  is  really  a  shark  flattened  out 
amazingly,  like  the  proverbial  policeman  in  the  pantomime. 
Joey  the  clown,  as  every  youngster  knows,  knocks  down  officer 
PQAl  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the  Christmas  playgoers,  and 
places  a  weighty  cask  upon  him.  With  the  help  of  pantaloon, 
Joe  rolls  the  cask  over  the  unfortunate  policeman  until  he  is 
flattened  out  upon  the  stage,  just  as  a  cake  is  flattened  out  under 
the  rolling-pin  of  the  pastrycook,  and  then  poor  PQAl  is  lifted  up 
like  a  mere  pasteboard  imitation  of  the  sturdy  officer  in  blue. 
Precisely  so  is  it  with  the  skate.  It  is  flattened  out  as  if  by  a 
heavy  downward  pressure  upon  its  dark  back,  and  the  first  pair  of 
side  fins,  or  arms,  are  so  enormously  expanded  as  to  reach  quite 
to  the  side  of  the  head,  and  thus  increase  the  flattened  appearance 
of  the  fish.  The  weaker  hind  pair  of  fins  are  much  the  same  as 
in  other  fishes,  and  lie  not  far  from  the  root  of  the  tail.  The  tail 
itself  presents  many  interesting  points,  and  is  quite  unlike  the 
tail  of  a  bony  fish.  Bony  fishes  have  an  equally  bi-lobed  tail  as  a 
rule,  but  the  skate  has  a  tail  unequally  lobed  or  heterocercal, 
and  the  end  of  the  backbone  runs  dorsally  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  tail  fin.  In  the  body  of  one  species  of  skate  a  wonderful  electric 
battery  exists,  consisting  of  perhaps  a  thousand  hexagonal  cells  or 
miniature  Leyden  jars.  Even  the  common  skate  possesses  electric 
organs  in  its  tail  which  were  investigated  and  fully  described  nearly 
half  a  century  ago  by  a  French  anatomist,  while  more  recently 
a  Dublin  professor  investigated  their  structure  and  properties. 
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Dr.  Burdon-Sanderson,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  has 
carried  on  farther  investigations  at  St.  Andrews,  and  interesting 
questions  have  been  raised  in  regard  to  their  condition  and  func- 
tions, to  which  reference  in  this  place  is  of  course  impossible. 
The  electric  organs  of  the  skate  are  very  diminutive,  and  the 
shocks  produced  are  infinitely  less  powerful  than  those  of  the 
related  Torpedo  mourmoratua. 

The  skate,  in  common  with  all  the  shark  tribe,  is  well  able  to 
take  care  of  itself.  Bold  and  aggressive  as  the  fabled  monsters  of 
Pallene,  it  is  provided  with  a  formidable  array  of  sharp  teeth  (in 
the  female  flattened  like  a  fragment  of  mosaic),  while  its  skin  is 
coarse  as  sand-paper  and  thickly  studded  with  minute  denticles,  or 
teeth.  A  very  terror  it  must  be  to  all  of  the  finny  order  who 
venture  into  its  vicinity !  Moreover,  Swainson  is  probably  right 
when  he  affirms  that  the  skate  tribe  ^  pursue  their  prey  with  a 
swiftness  surpassing  that  of  all  other  fishes,  like  the  swallow 
among  birds.'  Most  fishes,  though  well  armed  when  mature,  are 
very  defenceless  when  young.  Not  so  with  the  skate.  As  if  to 
doubly  ensure  the  security  of  these  well-protected  fishes,  the  earliest 
stages  of  the  young  are  marked  by  striking  defensive  provisions. 
Sharks  as  a  rule  produce  eggs,  and  the  skate  is  among  the 
number,  but  the  eggs  are  of  a  remarkable  character.  Any  one 
who  has  watched  a  fishing-boat  bring  home  its  spoils  will  have 
noticed,  amongst  the  rubbish  brought  up  by  the  nets  and  lines, 
yellowish  or  darkly  tinted  homy  cases,  sometimes  as  large  as  a 
pocket  cigar-case,  oblong  in  shape  and  pointed  at  each  comer. 
The  four  projections  at  the  comers  are  long,  slender,  and  twisted 
like  the  tendril  of  the  vine  in  the  case  of  the  dog-fish,  but  short 
and  stout  in  the  egg  of  the  skate.  These  egg-cases  are  the  '  sea- 
purses  '  which  so  puzzle  visitors  to  the  sea-side,  for  whether  they 
are  animal  or  vegetable  products  the  uninitiated  often  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  If  a  favourable  specimen  amongst  those  thrown 
on  the  beach  by  winter  storms  be  examined,  by  tearing  away  a 
portion  of  the  homy  case,  the  unbom  little  skat-e  is  exposed  to 
view,  curled  up  like  a  tiny  model  in  white  plaster-of-Paris  of  the 
full-grown  fish.  If  alive  it  will  exhibit  a  wriggling  movement, 
discomfited  no  doubt  by  our  ruthless  act  of  housebreaking.  The 
long  tail  encircles  a  ball  of  yellow  or  creamy-white  yolk,  while  a 
mass  of  glairy  fluid  resembling  the  ^  white '  of  an  egg  surrounds 
the  fish.  By  the  Swedes  this  yolk  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  that 
of  the  domestic  fowl.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how 
strongly  the  young  skate  coiled  up  in  its  '  purse '  resembles  the 
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chicken  in  its  shelL  Both  are  protected  by  a  hard  covering 
outside,  with  a  soft  internal  lining  of  silky  membrane,  and  both 
are  attached  to  a  ball  of  dense  fluid  yolk  suspended  in  an  albu- 
minous liquid,  or  *  white.'  The  resemblance  may  be  traced  sUll 
further,  for  in  both  cases  the  eggs  are  produced  by  the  parent 
after  a  precisely  similar  fashion.  The  shell  is  secreted,  in  skate 
and  fowl  alike,  as  a  soft  tenacious  covering  by  a  special  part  of  the 
oviducal  tube  before  the  egg  is  laid,  and  the  eggs  are  deposited 
singly,  but  the  fish  takes  no  further  care  of  them,  and  the  deeper 
waters  of  the  ocean  act  as  foster-mother,  rocking  them  gently 
until  the  hatching  period  arrives. 

Though  in  so  many  points  the  skate  resembles  a  bird,  it  differs 
in  almost  every  detail  from  the  bony  fishes.  Instead  of  producing 
a  few  score  eggs  in  a  season,  and  placing  them  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  amongst  weeds  and  shingle,  the  flounder  produces  many 
millions  of  eggs,  and  scatters  them  broadcast  through  the  water. 
That  most  dainty  of  flat  fishes,  the  sole,  produces  at  least  a 
million  eggs,  a  flounder  or  plaice  not  less  than  two  millions,  while 
a  large  turbot  has  been  credited  with  the  deposition  of  eleven  or 
twelve  millions  of  eggs.  Well  might  Spenser  affirm  of  the  *  sea's 
abundant  progeny ' : — 

Whose  fraitfull  seede  farre  passeth  those  in  land 
And  also  those  which  wonne  in  th'  azure  sky, 
For  much  more  eath  to  tell  the  starres  on  hy, 
Albe  they  endlesse  seeme  in  estimation, 
Then  to  recount  the  sea's  posterity* 

Each  egg  of  the  flounder  is  a  minute  crystalline  globe  not 
bigger  than  a  pin's  head  (about  -^^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter), 
whereas  the  skate's  ^gg  is  ponderous  and  opaque,  and  encased  in  an 
oblong  sheath  two  or  three  inches  in  length.  Moreover  the  eggs 
of  the  flounder  are  not  hidden  amongst  weeds  at  some  depth,  but 
float  fireely  in  invisible  clouds  through  the  open  sea,  rising  to  the 
siuiace  in  very  calm  weather,  and  wafted  hither  and  thither  by 
every  undulation  in  the  water.  No  more  surprising  feature  is 
conceivable  than  this  extreme  buoyancy  of  the  eggs  of  many 
bony  fishes.  It  is  quite  a  recent  discovery,  and  fishermen  even 
now  have  little  notion  that  the  eggs  of  our  most  important  fishes 
used  for  food  float  in  the  sea.  Very  erroneous  notions  have  pre- 
vailed upon  this  matter,  and  not  many  years  ago  a  mass  of 
solid  substance  was  exhibited  at  a  scientific  meeting  which  had 
been  pronounced  by  fishermen  to  be  the  spawn  of  the  turbot. 
Wherever  this  substance  was  found  the  exhibitor  stated  trawling 
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had  been  forbidden  by  the  authorities.  The  substance  proved  on 
examination  to  be  a  species  of  sponge,  and  we  now  know,  thanks 
chiefly  to  Professor  Mcintosh  of  St.  Andrews,  that  the  eggs  of  the 
turbot  are  pelagic  and  float  buoyantly  like  those  of  other  species 
of  flat  bony  fishes.  Long  ago  an  old  writer  on  ichthyology  sur- 
mised that  the  flounder  tribe  produced  eggs  very  different  from 
those  of  the  skate,  and  declared,  somewhat  vaguely  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  the  flounder  reproduces  its  kind  not  ^  by  distinct 
eggs,  as  in  the  generality  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  but  by  spawn,' 
which  spawn,  he  adds,  is  produced  by  *  hundreds  of  thousands ' — a 
statement  which,  as  recent  researches  show,  falls  not  above  but  far 
below  the  actual  facts.  A  turbot  weighing  twenty-three  pounds  con- 
tained a  roe  of  five  pounds  nine  ounces  in  weight,  the  eggs  in  which 
amounted,  as  Frank  Buckland  ascertained,  to  no  less  than  fourteen 
millions  three  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  two  hundred  eggs. 

Each  of  these  glassy  floating  eggs  is  a  globular  microcosm. 
Under  a  powerful  lens  the  young  fish  is  seen  as  a  long  cylindrical 
creature  like  an  eel,  except  that  the  head  is  not  pointed,  with 
enormous  eyes,  and  a  tail  fringed  by  a  delicate  web  or  fin,  the 
entire  fish — head,  eyes,  body,  and  membranous  tail — ^being  per- 
fectly transparent.  The  young  skate,  too,  when  very  young  is 
likewise  cylindrical,  and  gradually  becomes  flattened  out,  but  it 
measures  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  whereas  the  young 
flounder  is  not  a  twentieth  of  that  length,  and  is  exceedingly 
minute  when  hatched  out.  Seen  through  a  good  microscope  and 
magnified  a  few  hundred  times,  the  flounder's  egg  is  indescribably 
beautiful,  the  young  developing  fish  being  a  perfect  marvel  of 
delicate  organisation.  A  Japanese  toy-maker  can  skilfully  pack  a 
walnut-shell  full  of  tiny  figures — animals,  fruit,  and  other  carved 
objects;  but  even  these  Lilliputian  productions  are  gross  and 
clumsy  in  the  extreme  when  compared  to  the  almost  invisible 
egg-globe  of  the  flounder  and  the  intricately  constructed  in- 
habitant curled  up  inside.  There  is  no  glairy  mass  of  *  white ' 
within  the  translucent  egg-capsule,  but  a  ball  of  fluid  yolk, 
colourless  as  clear  jelly,  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  interior, 
and  upon  this  ball  the  fish  nestles  as  comfortably  as  it  can.  To 
the  crystal  sphere  of  yolk  the  fish  is  attached,  the  tapering  body 
elegantly  encircling  the  mass  of  food,  which  is  gradually  absorbed 
by  the  little  creature. 

If  an  appropriate  egg  be  examined  soon  after  the  parent 
flounder  has  deposited  it,  no  little  fish  will  be  discovered  in- 
side, and  the  actual  formation  of  the  baby  fiat  fish  can  then 
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be  followed.    A  particle  of  jelly  is  seen  to  collect  at  one  pole 
of  the  globular  yolk,  and  this  particle  rapidly  divides  into  two, 
then  into  fonr,  eight,  sixteen,  and  still  smaller  particles,  until 
a  multitude  of  such  particles  or  cells  lie  upon  the  yolk.     This 
mass  of  cells  is  called  the  germ,  and  the  cells  are  the  bricks,  so  to 
speak,  out  of  which  the  structure  of  the  young  fish  is  built.     The 
construction  of  a  little  floimder  can  be  observed  stage  by  stage, 
and  it  is  far  more  intricate  and  wonderful  than  the  building  of 
an  elaborately  designed  mansion  out  of  rude  bricks  and  mortar. 
Comparing  each  little  cell  to  a  microscopic  brick,  we  must  imagine 
a  pile  of  separate  bricks  to  mysteriously  arrange  themselves  as 
walls,  floor,  and  roof  without  visible  aid,  and  we  shall  gain  a 
notion,  though  very  crude  and  incomplete,  of  the  process  by  which 
a  fish  is  constructed  out  of  the  primary  cells  or  particles  of  pro- 
toplasm forming  the  germ  within  the  egg.    The  egg  and  its 
contents  are  so  perfectly  translucent  that  the  miracidous  building 
up  of  the  little  flounder  can  be  followed  with  the  greatest  &cility, 
and  it  is  a  phenomenon,  or  rather  a  series  of  phenomena,  which 
never  ceases  to  arouse  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  biologist. 
Soon  the  developing  fish  is  prepared  to  leave  its  glassy  cradle. 
It  then  bursts  the  shell  and  swims,  happy  and  free,  through  the 
open  water,  for  all  its  transformations  are  ended.    Nay,  not  ended, 
for  the  young  flounder  has  still  changes  to  undergo  hardly  less 
marvellous  than  those  through  which  it  has  passed  while  within 
the  egg.     It  swims  about  as  a  wriggling  glassy  eel,  spotted  with 
grains  of  yellow  or  brown  and  black.     It  is  therefore  utterly 
unlike  the  full-grown  flounder.     The  flounder  and  the  skate  pass 
through  equally  surprising  changes  before  they  reach  the  adult 
form.  Both  are  cylindrical  and  wormlike  in  their  earliest  stages,  and 
both  are  expanded  flattened  fishes  when  mature,  but  they  are 
flattened  in  a  fashion  so  veiy  dissimilar  that  it  is  necessary  to 
describe  particularly  in  what  way  the  flat  skate  and  the  flat  flounder 
or  sole  are  unlike.    We  speak,  and  rightly  so,  of  the  dark  upper  side 
of  the  skate  as  its  back,  and  thus  distinguish  that  surface  from  the 
white  under  side.    We  also  speak  of  the  coloured  upper  side  of 
the  flounder  or  sole  as  the  back  of  the  fish,  but  we  are  wholly 
wrong  in  doing  so.     How  is  this  ?    Both  fishes  are  dark  above 
and  white  below,  but  the  respective  sides  of  each  do  not  really 
correspond  and  are  far  from  being  the  same.    For  simplicity's 
sake  we  will  return  to  the  rude  illustration  given  on  a  prior  page* 
We  correctly  compared   the   depressed  skate   to  the  policeman 
unceremoniously  flattened  by  the  clown  in  the  pantomime.    The 
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back  of  PQAl  corresponds  to  the  back  of  the  skate,  and  his 
flattened  under  side,  with  the  row  of  buttons  down  the  centre, 
corresponds  to  the  white  under  side  of  the  skate.  But  the  same 
comparison  will  not  hold  in  the  case  of  the  flounder  or  sole.  To 
establish  a  comparison  in  the  latter  case  we  must  imagine  the 
unhappy  PQAl  to  be  lying,  not  face  downward,  but  upon  his  side. 
If  in  that  position  the  clown  be  supposed  to  crush  him  flat,  his 
flatness  is  then  precisely  that  of  the  flounder.  The  flounder  is 
really  a  fish  greatly  compressed  laterally,  whereas  the  skate  is 
depressed  upon  its  back.  The  skate  begins  to  show  the  flattened 
form  long  before  it  is  hatched,  but  the  flounder  much  more  slowly 
acquires  the  mature  features.  One  authority  long  ago  placed  on 
record  his  belief  that  flat  fishes  swim  on  their  edge  for  about  a 
week  after  hatching,  and  have  their  eyes  upon  dififerent  sides  of 
the  head.  The  statement — a  most  interesting  one — is  however 
only  partially  true.  The  flounder  and  other  flat  bony  fishes  are 
much  older  before  they  cease  to  swim  on  edge.  A  flounder  a 
month  old  is  quite  like  a  glassy  microscopic  eel.  Some  months 
later — ^possibly  during  the  third  or  fourth  month  of  its  free  life- 
its  rounded  back  becomes  ridged  like  the  blade  of  a  knife,  the 
belly  deepens,  and  with  its  small  head  and  narrow  tail  the  larval 
fish  resembles  a  diamond-shaped  disc  of  glass  as  it  swims  through 
the  water.  A  large  eye  and  spots  of  colour  occur  on  each  side, 
whereas  in  the  mature  fish  both  eyes  occur  upon  one  side  of  the 
head,  while  the  upper  side  of  the  body — ^not  really  the  back  at  all 
— ^is  deeply  tinted,  and  the  under  side  is  white. 

Usually  when  the  larval  fish  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length  changes  of  great  moment  occur.  The  left  eye  shifts  from 
its  place  and  exhibits  what  may  be  described  as  a  soaring  tendency, 
for  it  ascends  towards  the  forehead.  A  mountain  traveller  desir- 
ing to  pass  round  a  jutting  crag  lingers  to  gather  courage  for  the 
perilous  venture.  I^ecisely  so  the  wandering  eye  of  the  flat  fish 
waits  for  a  little  at  the  margin  of  the  head  as  if  trying  to  ^  screw 
up '  courage  before  surmounting  the  sharp  ridge.  Eyes  that  roll, 
eyes  that  stare,  and  eyes  that  melt  are  familiar  enough,  at  any 
rate  amongst  the  poets;  but  wandering  eyes — *  peregrinating 
oculars ' — are  surely  novel !  When  once  started  on  its  journey 
the  travelling  eye  never  looks  back,  and  ere  long  is  found  close 
beside  its  companion  eye,  from  which  it  is  in  its  early  days 
separated,  as  in  most  fishes  it  continues  to  be  for  life.  At  times 
the  wandering  eye  may  lag  upon  its  way,  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
circumstance  to  find,  in  April  and  early  summer,  flat  fishes  half 
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an  inch  in  length  with  the  left  eye  shifted  very  little  upward  fix>ni 
its  original  place.  Beversed  flounders  too  occur,  in  which  the 
right  instead  of  the  left  eye  has  migrated*  One  small  group  of 
flat  fishes,  which  includes  the  turbot  and  brill,  is  characterised 
by  the  transference  of  the  right  eye,  so  that  both  eyes  in  the 
mature  fish  are  found  on  the  left  side,  which  is  also  the  coloured 
side  in  these  fishes. 

Professor  Mcintosh,  our  chief  British  authority  on  the  science 
of  the  fisheries,  states  that  young  fishes  of  the  same  age  may 
vary  considerably  in  size,  but  that  the  long  rough  dab  and  the 
*  witch '  reach  a  larger  size,  with  considerable  depth  of  body,  before 
the  left  eye  travels  round.  These  fishes,  both  less  common  than 
the  flounder,  swim  somewhat  longer  in  the  upright  position. 

During  early  summer,  the  shallow  sandy  flats  upon  our  coast 
abound  with  infantile  flat  fishes,  and,  though  many  months  old, 
they  still  preserve  their  glassy  transparency,  and  can  only  be 
detected  by  their  bright  silvery  eyes.  They  resemble  exactly  the 
small  species  of  sole,  a  native  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  less  than  three 
inches  in  length,  whose  transparency  is  so  great  that  algSB  and 
stones  can  be  seen  distinctly  through  its  body,  and  hence  justly 
called  the  transparent  sole  (Achims  pelluddiis). 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  astonishing  phenomenon, 
unique  in  the  animal  kingdom,  by  which  both  eyes  become  situ- 
ated upon  the  same  side  of  the  body,  the  dark-coloured  side ;  while 
the  other  side,  robbed  of  its  rightful  eye,  becomes  pale  and  white  ? 

It  is  explained  on  the  plausible  supposition  that  the  flounders 
of  the  past  gained  great  advantage  by  lying  upon  their  left  side 
(the  right  side  in  the  case  of  the  turbot  and  brill),  and  the  tendency 
has  been  inherited  by  their  living  successors. 

This  is  the  explanation  Darwin  offered  ;  but  there  is  the  op- 
posing view  of  the  famous  French  naturalist  Lamarck.  According 
to  Lamarck  the  determined  efforts  of  ancestral  forms  suflBiced  to 
produce  remarkable  alterations  in  structure,  which  were  trans- 
mitted to  succeeding  generations.  Those  who  adopt  this,  the  La- 
marckian  theory,  look  upon  the  flounder  as  a  fish  which  has  im- 
pressed upon  it  special  characters,  acquired  and  transmitted  by  its 
ancestors.  The  view  of  Darwin,  now  almost  universally  accepted, 
is  quite  different.  Only  those  peculiarities  of  structure  which 
are  of  advantage  to  the  possessor  are  transmitted.  Such  peculia- 
rities, due  to  various  external  causes,  were  transmitted  and  inten- 
sified, on  the  principle  of  natural  selection,  or  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.    In  the  flounder  we  have  embodied  the  features  which 
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enabled  its  ancestors  to  gain  the  ascendancy  over  its  less  favoured 
relatives.  All  the  modifications  and  distortions,  which  are  forced 
upon  the  poor  flounder,  are  therefore  like  judicious  advice  inflicted 
upon  the  thoughtless,  for  the  good  of  the  recipient.  And  now  to 
return  from  our  digression  to  the  small  developing  flounder.  The 
eye  begins  to  shift,  and  signs  of  the  lateral  compression  of  the  body 
are  seen  in  the  young  flat  fish  of  to-day,  while  it  swims  in  the  upright 
position ;  but,  as  the  depth  of  the  body  continues  to  increase,  the 
upright  position  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  maintain. 
With  a  dogged  determination  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  the  young 
flounder  strives  hard  to  swim  upright  like  other  fishes ;  but  it  is 
of  L'ttle  use  to  battle  against  the  inevitable,  and  the  fish  finally 
succumbs,  swimming,  at  last,  like  its  ancestors,  in  a  Sat,  horizon- 
tal attitude.  The  young  salmon,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  while  in 
the  alevin  stage,  frequently  lies  upon  its  side  ;  but  the  tendency 
soon  departs. 

So  long  as  the  young  flounder  swims  on  edge  it  is  coloured  on 
both  sides,  but  as  the  habit  of  lying  upon  one  side  becomes  con- 
firmed the  colour  of  that  surface  disappears,  and  the  upper  side 
acquires  a  deep  and  permanent  tint.  Sometimes,  as  if  by  mis- 
take, the  flounder  lies  upon  its  right  side,  and  reversed  specimens 
are  thus  produced.  Sometimes,  though  this  occurrence  is  com- 
paratively rare,  the  horizontal  position  is  never  assumed.  Profes- 
sor Mcintosh  published  many  years  ago  figures  of  turbot  caught  in 
the  Shetland  seas,  the  eyes  of  which  had  retained  their  symmetri- 
cal position,  and  both  sides  of  the  body  were  coloured  alike ;  while 
a  similar  specimen,  a  very  fine  one,  of  the  same  species  was  caught 
upon  the  east  coast,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Scotch 
.Fishery  Board  in  1884.  Such  abnormal  flat  fishes  must  swim  after 
the  manner  of  other  fishes,  in  the  upright  attitude,  and  thus  recall 
the  remarkable  flattened  form  of  the  tropical  Chaetodons,  or  the 
more  familiar  British  John  Dory.  Natural  freaks  of  this  character 
cannot  occur  in  the  skates,  for  their  white  under  surface  is  the 
true  abdominal  side  in  both  the  young  and  the  mature  fish.  The 
only  conceivable  monstrosity  is  that  actually  seen  in  a  rare  speci- 
men of  the  skate,  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  University  of 
St.  Andrews,  This  specimen  exhibits  a  lateral  or  horizontal  mal- 
formation, so  that  the  snout,  instead  of  forming  a  single  point,  is 
double,  and  the  head  possesses  two  acutely  attenuated  snouts, 
directed,  when  the  animal  was  alive,  to  the  front,  like  a  double- 
barrelled  gun. 

yngainl^  as  the  flounder,  plaice,  and  halibut  appear  to  bp« 
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and  awkward  as  the  attitude  seems  which  they  habitually  assume, 
there  are  few  fishes  more  elegant  and  active  in  their  movements. 
No  one  who  sees  the  graceful  serpentine  motion  of  the  flounder, 
when  leisurely  progressing  through  the  water,  or  dashing  with 
lightning  speed  from  one  place  of  refuge  to  another,  under  alarm, 
can  fail  to  admire  its  undulations.  The  trout  or  salmon  simply 
moves  the  tail  and  pectoral  fins,  but  the  whole  body  of  the  floun- 
der takes  part  in  each  undulatory  act,  for  its  feeble  tail  and  breast 
fins  are  of  little  service.  In  the  flat  bony  fishes  the  breast  fins  are 
always  very  small ;  but  in  the  sole  they  are  still  more  diminutive, 
and  in  one  species,  the  rare  variegated  sole,  the  fin  upon  the  un- 
coloured  side  well  nigh  disappears  altogether. 

The  flounder  is  a  creature  sadly  misunderstood.  One  of  his 
eyes,  it  is  true,  has  gone  astray,  and  the  bones  of  the  head  and 
face  are  somewhat  disturbed,  especially  the  firontal  bone,  while 
the  mouth  is  most  strongly  developed  on  the  white  under  side ; 
but  his  body,  as  a  whole,  does  not  greatly  differ  from  that  of 
other  fishes.  Yet  people,  struck  by  the  oddity  of  his  form,  will 
persistently  regard  him  wrongly,  as  they  regard  the  skate  rightly, 
and  fancy  that  both  are  condemned  equally,  like  the  serpent,  to 
creep  upon  their  abdominal  surface  all  the  days  of  their  life. 
They  are,  therefore,  surprised,  on  careful  examination,  to  find  the 
flounder's  waistcoat  buttons,  so  to  speak,  where  they  expect  to  see 
his  left  arm  (or  fin),  and  the  buttons  of  his  coat  tail  where  they 
look  for  his  right  arm  (or  fin). 

Flat  fishes  like  the  flounder  are  ground  feeders.  They  usually 
remain  at  the  bottom,  for  the  swim-bladder  which  adds  so 
greatly  to  the  buoyancy  of  other  fishes  is  absent,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  oddest  sights  imaginable  to  see  a  flock  of  these  quaint  crea- 
tures, waiting  in  ambush,  with  dark  upper  sides  undistinguishable 
from  the  brown  sand  in  which  they  lie,  and  with  protruding  eyes 
on  the  watch  for  food.  On  the  appearance  of  an  appetising 
particle  a  whole  multitude  of  hungry  flat  fishes  emerge  from 
hiding,  and  as  they  cannot  take  a  straight  bite,  like  a  cod  or 
salmon,  they  suck  in  the  food  with  mouth  all  awry« 

There  are  many  bony  fishes  as  much  flattened  as  the  flounder 
tribe,  but  they  do  not  swim  or  lie  upon  one  side.  The  lovely 
Chaetodons  are  typical  examples ;  but  they  float  in  the  upright 
position,  and  resemble  fishes  cut  out  of  stout  cardboard,  and 
gorgeously  painted,  for  the  Chaetodon  and  Holocanthus  are 
amongst  the  most  brilliantly  tinted  and  grotesque  forms  of 
tropical  fishes.     With  the  exception  of  the  striped  zebra  sole,  our 
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British  flat  fishes  are  not  gaily  coloured.  They  seem  to  be  a 
happy  tribe  notwithstanding  that  they  are  so  curiously  distorted 
and,^  in  some  respects,  so  sorely  crippled.  When  startled  by  a 
sudden  movement  in  the  water,  they  dart  with  meteoric  swiftness 
here,  there,  and  everywhere,  and  raise  clouds  of  sand  which  safely 
shield  the  affrighted  fishes.  But  watch  them  at  their  ease  as  they 
undulate  gently  in  a  horizontal  course,  mounting  upward  or 
slowly  descending  to  the  bottom.  On  reaching  the  sand  each  fish 
gives  a  slight  wriggle — a  mere  tremor  of  the  body — and  is  then 
undistinguishable  save  to  the  practised  observer.  Frank  Buck- 
land  described  the  act  as  involving  the  raising  of  the  upper  third 
of  the  body,  which  is  brought  down  on  the  sand  three  or  four 
times  with  sharp,  quick  raps ;  a  small  cavity  is  thus  made  in 
the  wet  sand,  and  the  fish  works  its  fins,  on  each  side  of  its  body, 
with  a  rapid  vibrating  motion,  until  it  wholly  sinks  out  of  sight. 
The  skate  is  also  an  elegant  swimmer,  the  huge  expanded  lateral 
fins,  undulating  powerfdly,  carry  the  fish  gracefully  forward ;  but 
its  behaviour  generally  reveals  unmistakably  the  boldness  and 
voracity  of  the  shark. 

The  rays,  or  flattened  sharks,  and  the  Pleuronectidae,  the 
flounders  or  flattened  bony  fishes,  are  the  veritable  giants  of  the 
finny  race.  From  the  diminutive  baby  condition  the  skate  may 
grow  to  a  weight  and  size  truly  enormous,  specimens  not  unfre- 
quently  being  captured  weighing  upwards  of  two  hundredweight, 
and  measuring  eight  or  nine  feet  across.  But  no  British  species  ap- 
proaches the  proportions  of  the  monster  Demon  Ray  {Cephalopte- 
rria  diabolvs)  of  the  South  Carolina  and  Florida  coasts.  This 
huge  ray  may  reach,  it  is  said,  a  breadth  of  eighteen  feet,  and  a 
length,  from  the  snout  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  of  ten  feet.  Such 
specimens  weigh  several  tons,  and  Packard  tells  us  that  they  have 
been  known  to  seize  the  anchors  of  vessels  moored  near  the  shore 
and  drag  small  craft  far  out  to  sea.  The  flounder  tribe,  too, 
can  boast  enormous  members;  and  the  fact  is  certainly  astounding 
that  a  minute  and  almost  invisible  embryo,  not  larger  than  a  small 
pin,  should  grow  to  a  size  such  as  that  of  a  Plymouth  turbot, 
recorded  a  hundred  years  ago,  which  weighed  seventy  pounds,  or 
reach  the  weight  of  the  halibut  occasionally  seen  on  the  London 
fishmongers'  stalls,  of  over  five  hundred  pounds,  and  of  a  length 
from  snout  to  tail  of  no  less  than  seven  feet. 

Edward  E.  Prince. 
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THERE  is  a  fishing  story  which  I  have  always  believed,  knowing 
the  eye-witness  of  the  event  who  narrates  it,  but  which  has 
been  met  with  scepticism.  It  is  the  tale  of  the  Big  Trout  of 
Kennaquhair  Loch ;  in  deference  to  local  feeUng,  the  real  name 
of  the  sheet  of  water  is  reserved.  My  friend,  who  told  me  the 
anecdote,  was  loitering  by  the  water-side  one  day,  when  he  heard 
a  cry  of  distress  and  excitement.  Far  down  the  loch  he  saw  an 
acquaintance  waving  his  hand,  and  yelling  ^  Bring  the  boat.'  He 
rushed  to  the  boat,  but  it  was  water-logged,  so  he  ran  down  the 
loch  side,  to  aid  if  he  could.  He  found  his  friend,  with  his  rod 
bent  double,  and  fast  in  a  big  fish.  It  was  a  warm  April  morning, 
and  the  angler  had  seen  the  trout  rise  at  a  fly,  with  a  *  whammle ' 
that  sent  his  heart  into  his  mouth.  He  cast  over  the  spot,  the 
trout  rose,  and  missed.  After  giving  him  a  rest  he  tried  him 
again,  and  hooked  him,  and  had  now  been  attached  to  him  for  an 
hour.  The  trout  had  never  shown  on  the  surface.  On  the 
further  side  of  the  loch,  within  hearing  of  a  shout,  a  farmer  was 
busy  in  his  garden.  *  Bring  over  the  boat,'  they  yelled,  and  the 
farmer  soon  crossed  to  their  assistance.  They  embarked,  and  the 
mysterious  fish  led  them  right  across  the  water,  and  back  again, 
boring  deep,  and  never  showing  himself.  At  length,  after  four 
mortal  hours,  he  seemed  to  weaken,  and  they  went  on  shore  to 
land  him.  His  silver  side  turned  up  in  the  water,  ^  like  the  side 
of  a  pig,'  and  then,  a  horrid  feeling  of  slackness  and  emptiness, 
and  the  hook  came  back.  The  big  trout  was  off,  and  was  no 
more  seen  by  mortal  eyes. 

« 

Now  this  sounds  *an  unco  leein'  like  story.'  The  common 
run  of  fish  in  this  lake  are  small,  a  few  of  from  four  to  five 
pounds  are  the  rare  monsters.    What  manner  of  trout  could  it  be 
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that  for  four  hours  resisted  a  strong  double-handed  rod  ?  Why, 
it  must  have  been  such  a  trout  as  that  which  was  lately  left 
behind  on  a  *  haugh,'  when  the  waters  of  Loch  Tummell  ebbed 
after  a  flood.  According  to  'Rod  and  Oun,  this  stranded  fish  was 
four  feet  in  length,  and,  though  in  poor  condition,  forty  pounds 
in  weight.  A  trout  of  forty  pounds  might  do  all  that  is  told  of 
the  fish  in  the  story.  Such  monsters  very  seldom  rise  to  fly  in 
any  waters.  On  the  Test  an  overgrown  creature  of  over  eighteen 
pounds  was  lately  slain,  but  not  by  rod  and  line.  It  is  a  comfort 
in  loch  fishing,  often  a  rather  dismal  exercise,  to  remember  that 
these  dark  deeps  may  contain  fish  almost  as  big  as  that  with 
which  Hiawatha  had  his  famous  tussle  in  the  poem.  These  are 
the  fish  that  get  away.    Every  one  has  met  them. 


In  fishing  it  is  curious  to  see  how  little  long  experience  brings 
of  unanimity  on  certain  subjects.  For  example,  as  may  be  read 
in  the  latest  book  of  authority,  Mr.  Halford's,  on  dry-fly  fishing, 
opinions   differ  as   to  when,   how,   and  how  much   you  should 

*  strike '  a  rising  trout,  or  whether  you  should,  properly  speaking, 
strike  at  all.  More  than  two  hundred  years  ago  the  author  of 
« The  Angler's  Vade  Mecum '  says,  *  You  must  have  a  quick  eye, 
a  nimble  rod  and  hand,  and  strike  with  the  rising  of  the  fish,  or 
they  find  their  mistake,  and  putteth  out  the  hook  again ;  others 
are  of  opinion  never  to  offer  to  strike  a  good  fish,  if  he  do  not 
strike  himself,  till  first  you  see  him  turn  his  head  after  he  has 
taken  the  fly,  and  then,  say  they,  the  tackle  will  not  strain  in 
striking,  if  moderately  you  strike.'  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  *  see 
him  turn  his  head.'  *  The  Angler's  Vade  Mecum '  is  a  sensible 
little  volume  of  1681,  and  already  contains  an  advertisement  that 

*  the  choicest  hooks  are  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Kirby.'  But  the 
length  of  trout  rod  recommended,  sixteen  feet  and  a  half,  seems 
exorbitant  in  an  age  of  nine-foot  rods.  Our  author  says  he  never 
uses  a  shorter,  even  in  a  small  stream.  Rods  were  then  either 
home-made,  of  hazel,  with  a  yew  and  whalebone  top,  or  were 

made  by  arrow-makers. 

«     • 

• 

Are  there  fifty  novelists  in  England  just  now  who  make  a 
thousand  a  year  or  more  by  their  profession  ?  The  statement  has 
been  made  by  one  good  authority,  and  disputed  by  another.  True 
pr  inaccurate  as  the  statement  may  be^  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
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the  interest  with  which  many  people  diflcnss  literary  incomes. 
Nobody  asks  what  barristers,  doctors,  or  other  professional  people 
earn.  They  all  do  mnch  better  on  the  whole  than  authors, 
because  they  supply  a  necessary  article.  We  can  do  without 
buying  novels,  but  we  cannot  get  pills,  draughts,  and  legal  opinions 
from  the  circulating  libraries.  The  literary  profession  is  the  least 
lucrative  of  all ;  its  very  prizes  are  comparatively  insignificant. 
Yet  the  writers  of  gossip  are  eternally  harping  on  the  fabled 
wealth  of  their  fellow  practitioners ;  wealth  which,  even  when  mythi- 
cally exaggerated,  is  not  on  a  level  with  the  dream  of  avarice.  One 
result,  probably,  is  that  many  incapable  persons  set  out  on  this  ap- 
parently easy  route  of  literature  and  to  Pactolus.  Another  result  is, 
that  writing  men  and  women  receive  at  least  half  a  dozen  papers  for 
income-tax  returns,  sent  from  various  centres  to  various  publishers 
and  newspaper  offices.  Probably  barristers,  stockbrokers,  solicitors, 
doctors,  and  dentists  are  not  plagued  in  this  way.  The  nuisance 
is  one  of  the  many  ill  turns  which  paragraphists  do  to  their 
victims.  Why  the  paragraphist  eternally  vends  inaccurate  tattle 
about  a  limited  number  of  quiet  and  unobtrusive  people  is  one  of 
his  own  strange  secrets.  The  supply  of  this  stuflf  probably  exceeds 
the  demand ;  but  the  lines  in  which  the  gossip  can  exercise  his 
invention  appear  to  be  limited.  Mr.  Smith's  books,  Mr.  Brown's 
habits,  Mr.  Jones's  income — on  these  he  plays  the  changes  day  by 
day  and  week  by  week,  and  his  fables  go  round  the  globe,  and  are 
echoed  back  by  the  journals  of  Alaska  and  Tobolsk.  Yet,  all  the 
time,  nobody  really  cares  one  pin  about  Messrs.  Brown,  Jones,  and 
Smith,  and  their  private  affairs.  Is  it  not  nearly  time  to  give 
them  a  rest? 

• 

In  a  recent  law-case,  wherein  a  ghost  was  said  to  have 
appeared  to  a  sexton,  a  judge  thought  that  'what  the  ghost 
said '  might  scarcely  be  evidence.  In  one  rather  celebrated  case 
the  evidence  of  a  ghost  rather  damaged  the  interests  of  justice. 
In  June  1754,  Duncan  Terig  and  Alexander  Bane  McDonald 
were  tried  for  the  murder  of  Arthur  Davis,  a  sergeant  in  Greneral 
Guise's  regiment  of  foot.  The  case  was  published,  for  the 
Bannatyne  Club,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1831.  The  wonderful 
activity  of  Scott  was  illustrated  by  his  undertaking  this  task  in  the 
crisis  of  his  failing  health,  and  the  stress  of  his  other  labours.  The 
murdered  man.  Sergeant  Davis,  was  quartered  in  '  The  Farquhar- 
son  country,'  three  years  after  the  Forty-Five.    There  is,  or  was, 
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no  wilder  and  lonelier  district  in  the  Highlands.  Part  of  Davis's 
business  was  to  suppress  the  wearing  of  the  Highland  dress. 
This  may  have  made  him  unpopular.  He  was  also  known  to  carry  a 
few  guineas,  and  to  wear  a  curious  gold  ring.  He  set  out,  with 
some  soldiers,  to  meet  others  at  Glenshee,  but  his  men  arrived 
there  without  him.  He  had  gone  off  alone  to  shoot.  He  never 
came  back,  and,  about  a  year  after  Ms  disappearance,  one 
Macpherson  said  that  the  sergeant's  ghost  had  appeared  to  him, 
and  denounced  McDonald  and  Terig  as  his  murderers.  A  girl 
engaged  to  Terig  was  said  to  have  been  seen  wearing  the 
sergeant's  ring.  Macpherson  said  that  he  was  in  bed  when  he 
first  saw  the  ghost  and  took  it  for  /a  real  living  man,'  one 
'  Farquharson.  The  ghost  was  dressed  in  blue.  It  led  Macpherson 
to  the  door,  told  its  tale,  and  showed  where  its  body  lay.  Later 
the  ghost  appeared  again,  naked  this  time,  but  at  first  declined  to 
name  the  murderers.  This  information,  however,  it  gave  at  a 
third  or  fourth  interview,  and  then  *  vanished  out  of  sight  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.'  It  conversed  in  Gaelic,  which  the  sergeant 
did  not  know  when  he  was  alive,  and  this  fact  told  very  much 
against  the  ghost  with  the  jury.  On  the  other  hand,  Isobel 
Machardie,  in  whose  sheiling  Macpherson  slept,  ^  saw  something 
naked  come  in  at  the  door,  which  frighted  her  so  much  that  she 
drew  the  clothes  over  her  head ;  when  it  appeared  it  came  in  a 
bowing  posture.'  The  jury  unanimously  acquitted  the  prisoner. 
They  did  not  like  the  ghost's  security,  though  the  other  evidence 
was  rather  strong  against  the  men.  As  Scott  says,  Macpherson 
probably  knew  of  the  murder  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  invented 
the  ghost,  whose  commands  could  not  be  disobeyed,  as  an  excuse 
forgiving  information.  *  It  impressed  on  his  evidence  the  fate 
of  Cassandra's  prophecies,  that,  however  true,  it  should  not  have 
the  fortune  to  be  believed.'  It  is  a  curious  point  that  the  spectre 
appeared  clothed  hef(yre  Macpherson  buried  the  sergeant's  body, 
and  naked  afterwards.  Did  he  not  bury  its  clothes  ?  Deponent 
sayeth  not. 

« 

The  character  of  Xanthippe,  the  *  bay  mare '  who  was  the 
better  horse,  has  won  sympathy  for  Socrates.  But  Mr.  Gilder- 
sleeve,  Professor  of  Greek  in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 
has  published  a  humorous  defence  of  the  poor  lady.  Probably 
she  was  young  and  her  husband  old.  This  appears  from  her 
carrying  her  baby  in  her  arms  at  her  last  interview  with  the 
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philosopher,  who  was  about  seventy.  Again,  her  name  is  afl 
aristocratic  name  in  Athens,  like  all  the  names  with  hippos  in 
them,  and  Socrates  was  a  man  of  the  people.  Once  more,  he  was 
a  most  irritating  man:  always  dining  out,  often  with  ladies 
of  more  beauty  than  character ;  always  bringing  his  gay  and 
fashionable  friends,  like  Alcibiades,  home  with  him.  He  filled 
the  little  home  with  bores,  and  people  of  rank,  and  clever  people. 
He  learned  to  dance  in  his  old  age.  He  treated  his  wife — as  Mr. 
Bennett,  in  *  Pride  and  Prejudice,'  treated  his — ^with  humorous 
contempt.  He  would  not  work  at  his  profession — that  of  a 
sculptor.  He  had  a  demon,  and  was  proud  of  it.  He  went  into 
trances,  and  was  absent-minded.  No  wonder  that  poor  Xanthippe 
lost  her  temper  occasionally,  especially  as  Socrates  publicly 
alleged  that  he  married  her  merely  as  a  trial,  and  by  way  of 
securing  a  thorn  in  the  flesh.  Xanthippe  is  one  of  the  few 
Athenian  matrons  about  whom  history  or  tradition  tells  us  any- 
thing. But,  as  Mr.  Gildersleeve  well  remarks,  Athenian  women 
could  not  have  been  on  the  low  level  generally  assigned  to  them, 
or  Sophocles  would  have  had  no  models  for  Antigone,  Electra, 
or  even  Deianira.  Their  honour  was  to  be  inconspicuous,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  were  insignificant. 

The  following  aphorisms,  except  one,  are  the  reflections  of  a 
lady  philosopher : — 

It  is  easier  to  overcome  a  thousand  scruples  than  one  tempta- 
tion. 

The  Chinese  proverb  says.  When  the  gueet  goes  the  host  ia  glad. 
(In  Africa,  when  the  host  lets  him  go,  the  guest  is  glad.) 

Contempt  is  the  shadow  cast  by  compassion  ! 

The  ninth  love  is  the  love  that  endures. 

Some  people  go  through  the  world  with  blinkers.    These  keep 
to  the  straight  path  with  ease. 

There  are  bad  men  who  would  be  less  dangerous  if  they  had 
no  good  qualities. 

Which  of  these  is  from  Eochefoucauld  ? 

«     # 

* 

Nearly  two  years  ago  a  dream  story  was  published  in  these 
pages.    In  the  dream  two  young  ladies  had  each  a  black  secret. 
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which  was  not  revealed  to  the  dreamer.  The  curious  may  find 
out,  in  *  Two  and  Two,  a  Tale  of  Four,'  what  the  secrets  were,  or 
must  have  been,  as  set  forth  bj  Miss  Glaisher,  who  has  based  a 
shilling  novel  on  the  vision.  (Arrowsmith.)  To  the  original 
dreamer,  or  unconscious  collaborator,  the  solution  seems  ingenious. 
More  it  would  not  become  the  original  dreamer  to  say. 

TRANSFORMATIOir. 

Afar  from  country  lanes  and  leas, 

O'er  pavements  foul  with  stain  and  spot, 
I  hastened,  holding — half  forgot — 
In  careless  hands,  a  clustered  knot 

Of  rosy,  frail  anemones. 

The  san  shone  round  them,  gold  and  rose, 
And  sudden  wonder  dawned  on  me. 
For  that  mean  by-way  seemed  to  be 
More  fair  than  isles  of  Arcady, 

Or  splendours  of  eternal  snows. 

Transfigured  stretched  the  squalid  street. 
With  all  its  tawdry  shops  arow : 
I  felt  the  cowslips  round  me  blow. 
The  cold  spring  twilights  clear  and  slow. 

The  dews  of  dawn  about  my  feet. 

0  wonder-wealth  without  alloy. 
Breath  from  the  far-oflf  fields  divine ! 
The  spring  sun  sheds  his  amber  wine, 
And  makes  the  viewless  glories  mine. 

The  earth's  illimitable  joy. 

GRAHAM   R.  TOMSON. 

A.  Lang. 


\ 
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The  'Donna.' 
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If  it  be  possible,  as  mncli  as  in  yoo  lies,  stndy  to  lire  at  peace  witli  all  men. 


WAR! 


W^^^s  f  RuiT  SAir 


O  World  I 
O  men!  what  are  ye,  and  our  best  deBignm, 
That  we  must  work  by  crime  to  punish  crime. 
And  slay,  as  if  death  had  but  this  one  gate  f 

Bybon. 

WHAT  18  MOBE  TEBRIBLE  THAN  WAJR? 

nXTTBAQBD    NATURE.— She  kil- 

^^  and  kills,  and  is  never  tired  of  killing,  till  she  ba.> 
taught  man  the  terrible  lesson  he  is  so  slow  to  learn  - 
that  Nature  is  only  conquered  by  obeying  her.  For  r  hr 
means  of  prerention,  and  for  preserring  health  by  nata  n% 
means,  use  ENO'8  'FRUIT  SALT/  Its  simple  b-.: 
natural  action  removes  ail  impurities,  thus  prpscrrir..: 
and  restoring  health.  It  its  great  vslue  in  keeping  t.i> 
body  in  health  were  universally  known,  no  family  woulri 
be  without  it. 

THE  HOME  BULE  PROBLEM.— 

In  the  political  world  Home  Rule  means  regoti.ibitf 
ballast.  'In  the  ranitary  world  it  means  in  ^..e  whole 
Metropolis  upwards  of  20,000  lives  are  still  yearly 
sacriflced,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  u(>- 
wards  of  100,000  fall  victims  to  gross  causes  wbich 

are     prevent  ihle i^gland   pays   not   less    th^n 

£24,000,000  per  annum  (that  is  to  say,  about  tlir<H- 
^  times  the  amount  of  poor  rates)  in  consequence  of  thu«e 
diseases  which  the  science  of  Hygiene  teaches  how  to 
avoid  ('*  and  which  may  be  prevented  ") '. — Chadwick. 

PASS  IT  BY  IP  YOU  LIKE, 

BUT  IT  IS  TRUE! 

TXTHAT  MIND  CAN  GRASP  THE 

*^  Loss  TO  MANKIND  and  the  misery  entaiU-.i 
that  these  figures  reveal  ?  What  dashes  to  the  earth  so 
many  hopes,  breaks  so  many  sweet  alltaooeB,  blasts  &<} 
many  auspicious  enterpiises.  as  untimely  death  I  to  say 

nothing  of  the  immense  increase  of  rates  and  taxes  arisl  d  a 
from  the  loss  of  the  bread  winners  of  fsmiUes. 

AT  HOME  MT  HOUSEHOLD  (K)D  ! 

ABBOAD  MY  VABE  MECUM ! 

IMPORTANT    TO    ALL   LEAVING   HOME   FOR   A   CHANGE. 

A  GENERAL  OFFICER,  writing  from  Ascot,  on  Jan.  2, 1886,  says :— *  Blessings 
*^  on  your  *'  FRUIT  SALT  I "  I  trust  it  is  not  profane  to  ssy  so,  but,  in  common  parlance,  I  swear  by  it. 
Here  stands  the  cherished  bottle,  my  little  idol— at  home,  my  household  god ;  abroad,  my  itade  maatm.  Think 
not  thia  the  rhapsody  o(  a  hypochondriaa  No;  it  is  the  oatponring  of  a  grateful  heart.  I  an,  in  cooamon, 
I  dare  say,  with  nomeroui  old  fellows  of  my  age  (67),  now  and  than  troubled  with  a  tiresome  Uver.  No  sooner, 
however,  do  I  use  your  cheery  remedy,  than  exit  pain—**  Richard  is  himself  arain !  **  So  highly  do  I  value  your 
oompceition  that,  when  takUig  it,  I  grudge  even  the  sediment  always  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass. 
I  give  the  following  advice  to  those  who  have  learned  to  appreciate  its  inebtimable  benefits  :— 


•  When  "  BNCS  SALT  "  betimes  you  take. 
No  waste  of  this  ellxlp  make ; 


*  But  drain  the  dregs,  and  Uek  the  cap 
Of  this  the  perfect  plek-me-ap.' 


•  JJGYPT,  CAIRO.— Since  my  arrival  in  Egypt,  in  August  last,  I  have  on  three 
^^  oocasiooa  been  aUackwl  by  fever ;  on  the  first  ecoaslon  I  lay  inbospltel  six  weeks.  The  laet  atteokt  have 
been  completely  repulsed  in  a  short  time  bv  the  use  of  yonr  valuable  **  FBTJIT  SALT,**  to  whkb  I  owe  my  present 
health,  at  the  very  least,  if  not  my  life  itself.  Heartftoit  gratitude  for  my  restoration  Impels  me  to  add  my  testi- 
mony to  the  already  overwhehning  store  of  the  ssme,  and  in  so  doing  I  feel  that  I  am  bat  obeying  the  dictates 
of  daty.— Believe  me.  Sir,  giatefnlly  yours,  A  Corporal,  19th  Hnieari,  M«y  16,  IMS.— Hr.  J.  0.  Bno.* 

npHE  SECRET  OF  SUCCESS. — 'A  new  invention  is  brought  before  the  public,  and 
^  oommande  snocess.  A  score  of  abom%n»hU  ImitatUmt  are  immediately  introdoced  by  the  onserupulous, 
who,  in  copying  the  original  doeely  enough  to  deceive  the  public,  and  yet  not  eo  exactly  ae  to  infringe  upon  legal 
rights,  exerdse  an  ingenuity  that,  employed  in  an  original  channel,  could  not  fail  to  secnre  repatatioa  and 
profit.*— Adams. 

jEsfomine  each  Bottle,  and  see  that  the  Cajnule  u  ttutrhed  ENO'S  '  FRUIT  SALT.*    Witkawt 
it,  you  have  been  imposed  onhy  a  worthleu  imitation. 

Sold  bt  all  Ohbmists.  Pbbpabed  only  at 

END'S  *  FRUIT  SALT'  WORKS,  LONDON,  S.E.,  by  J.  C.  Eno's  Patent. 
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Virginie. 

a  tale  of  oke  bundred  years  aoo. 
By  Val  Pbinsep,  Assocute  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

CHAPTER  XLIX. 

HE  DEVELOI^S  IT. 

VIRGINIE  from  her  place  at  the  comptoir  was  keeping  a  watch 
on  Pinard,  One  by  one  she  saw  the  rest  of  those  who  had 
finished  their  dijeuner  leave  the  caf6,  till  Pinard  alone  remained. 
She  saw  Jacques  fidgeting  aboat  the  room,  round  the  place  where 
the  Capitavne  seemingly  slept.  She  saw  him  approach  the  table 
and  remove  the  plates,  making  an  intentional  clatter  to  wake 
the  seemingly  sleeping  man.  She  was  unaware  that  Jacques  had 
cause  to  dread  Pinard's  vengeance,  as  she  was  ignorant  of  the 
affair  of  the  Couronne  d'Or,  bat  she  knew  something  would  hap< 
pen,  and  her  heart  beat  quickly. 

Pinard  opened  his  eye,  and  gazed  blankly  at  Jacques  with  the 
well-dissembled  look  of  a  man  who  was  rousing  himself  from 
sleep. 

*  The  dtoyen  desires  anything  else  ? '  asked  Jacques. 

*  Nothing  at  present,'  answered  Pinard  sharply. 

Jacques  cleared  away  the  plates  on  the  table,  and  passing  the 
comptoir,  at  which  Virginie  now  sat,  cold  with  terror,  took  firom 
its  place  the  bill  prepared  by  Celim^ne,  and  placed  it  before  the 
Capitaine. 
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The  one-eyed  warrior  took  it  in  his  hand  and  ran  his  eye  over 
the  items.  *  Not  dear,  my  friend,  considering  the  state  of  pro- 
visions in  Paris  at  present.  It  is  wonderful  how  thou  managest 
to  procure  such  dainties.  How  dost  thou  manage  ? '  and  he 
looked  up  with  a  smile  at  Jacques. 

*  How  do  I  manage  ? '  growled  Jacques ;  *  why  by  paying  for 
them.' 

*  And  very  praiseworthy  it  is,  and  excellent  company  thou 
hast  at  the  house,  my  gallant  iraiUMT.  CoUot  d'Herbois  !  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  see  him,  when  one  can  look  him  fearlessly  in  the 
face,  as  a  true  eanS'Culotte  should.'  .  Here  Pinard  folded  the  bill 
and  placed  it  in  his  pocket ;  he  then  reached  down  his  hat  and 
grasped  his  stick  preparatory  to  going,  Jacques  watching  him  the 
while. 

*  Gitoyeriy  said  Jacques,  *  it  is  usual  to  pay  before  leaving*.' 

*  I  believe  so,'  answered  the  other,  swaggering  to  the  door ; 
then  as  he  arrived  opposite  Virginie  he  turned  to  Jacqaes  and 
said,  *I  will  send  the  little  account,  with  others,  to  .Colonel 
Chardon,  ci-devant  Comte  de  la  Beauce,  thy  son-in-law.' 

At  that  moment  the  little  Jacques  came  running  into  the 
room,  for  it  was  the  time  the  family  ate  their  midday  meal,  after 
the  work  of  the  cafe  was  done.  Little  Jacques  was  a  very  pretty 
little  lad  of  some  four  years  old,  and  had  a  strong  look  of  his 
father.  Pinard  paused  before  him,  and,  stretching  out  his  long 
clawlike  hand,  placed  it  on  the  boy's  head.  *  Ah,  Monsieur  le 
Vicomte ! '  he  cried,  with  an  odious  chuckle. 

*  My  name  is  Jacques  Chardon,'  said  the  boy. 

•  Good  boy ! '  cried  Pinard ;  then  passing  his  fingers  of  both 
hands  round  the  boy's  neck  he  added,  •  a  slender  neck  for  the 
National  Razor!  BonjouVy  my  son.  I  shall  come  here  to  dinner 
to-morrow,  Citoyen  Le  Blanc,  and  if  CoUot  d'Herbois  be  not  here 
no  doubt  some  of  his  friends  will  be  present.  Citoyenney  I  salute 
thee.'  Here  with  a  swaggering  bow,  and  his  hat  lifted,  Pinard 
left  the  room.  When  he  got  into  the  street  he  laughed  gently  ; 
he  would  have  given  a  great  deal  (if  he  had  had  it)  to  have 
turned,  and  seen  the  look  of  the  family  he  had  been  torturing, 
but  he  felt  his  dignity  would  be  compromised,  and  he  strode  on. 

Confusion  was  indeed  upon  this  family  I  Jacques  was  white 
with  rage,  while  Virginie'«  cheek  was  colourless  from  the  realisa- 
tion of  her  worst  anticipations.  She  succeeded  in  checking  her 
father,  who  would  have  pursued  the  retreating  Pinard.  The 
daughter's  less  excitable  nature  grasped  the  danger  of  the  situa- 
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tion.     With  steady  gait  she  descended  from  her  place  and  took 
her  father's  arm. 

<Gome/  she  said,  leading  him  through  the  door  of  their 
apartment.  Celimdne,  hardly  comprehending  what  had  passed, 
followed  with  the  boy,  who  alone  was  unmoved,  inquiring  with 
infantine  curiosity  who  was  'the  droll  cHioytn^  And  what  did 
he  mean  by  his  national  razor  ? '  It  was  only  when  they  gained 
the  seclusion  of  their  own  room  that  they  dared  to  look  at  each 
other's  faces,  and  read  the  terror  that  each  felt  at  this  announce- 
ment, that  their  secret  was  known  to  one  who  would  not  scruple 
to  use  it. 

<  What  is  to  be  done,  my  daughter  ? '  asked  Jacques  with  trem- 
bling voice,  in  which  indignation  played  a  greater  part  than  fear. 

<  Dost  thou  know  this  man,  father  ? ' 

<  Know  him  ?  He  is  the  cause  of  all  our  trouble  I  It  was  he, 
and  such  as  he,  that  drove  me  mad  at  the  Couronne  d'Or.  This 
man  I  once  thrashed  and  turned  out  of  the  house.     See,  it  was 

the  very  day  before '    Here  the  good  fellow  saw  Celimftne  was 

present  and  stopped  abruptly.    *  What  is  to  be  done  ? '  he  asked 
again. 

Virginie  was  so  overwhelmed  by  the  knowledge  that  she  had 
brought  this  man  to  the  house  that  she  could  say  nothiug.  It 
was  G^lim^ne  who  spoke. 

'  Fire  Jacques,'  she  said,  ^  we  must  give  the  man  what  he  wants, 
until  we  can  take  counsel  either  with  M.  Camot  or  Etienne. 
Virginie  will  no  doubt  write  to  him,  and  ask  his  advice.  Depend 
on  it  all  will  be  weU.  After  all, what  have  we  done?'  she  asked 
cheerily.  •Has  not  Etienne  fought  and  bled  for  his  country? 
And  haven't  you,  P6re  Jacques,  done  your  duty  in  filling  the  in- 
sides  of  these  men  with  dishes  too  good  for  them  ? ' 

Jacques  shook  his  head  sadly.  <  These  men  have  no  sense  of 
right,'  fee  said.  *  They  would  cool  a  man's  choicest  soup  with  the 
same  breath  that  ordered  him  to  the  guillotine.'  In  truth  all  the 
bourgeois  feeling  of  the  man  rebelled  against  the  idea  of  giving 
his  substance  to  nourish  an  enemy.  It  was  with  difficulty  the  two 
women  could  persuade  him  that  it  was  the  only  course  open  to 
them.  The  idea  preyed  on  his  mind.  If  he  had  been  by  himself 
he  would  have  rather  risked  his  life.  But  when  he  saw  the  curly 
head  of  little  Jacques,  when  he  saw  the  lives  of  those  that  were 
dear  to  him  depended  on  yielding,  he  at  last  gave  way. 

<  The  scoundrel !  *  he  cried.  *  Would  that  I  had  drawn  my  knife 
across  bis  throat  when  I  had  him  down.    Such  men  fatten  on  this 

un  2 
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revolution.  Yet  not  for  long !  The  time  will  come  when  law  and 
order  will  be  established  through  the  land,  and  the  guillotine  be 
reserved  for  the  necks  of  like  canaVllt! 

<  Mdtre  Jacques,  thou  speakest  sensibly  for  once/  said  a  strange 
voice.    It  was  Louison. 

*  Who  asked  thy  opinion  ? '  said  Jacques  angrily ;  •  thy  tongue 
wags  too  freely,  my  girl.' 

'That  red  nightcap  becomes  thee  not/  answered  LionisoD, 
placing  her  arms  akimbo ;  ^  Maitre  Jacques,  thou  shonldst  know 
better  what  to  wear.' 

It  was  not  the  first  time  a  wordy  warfare  had  been  waged 
between  these  two.  C^limSne,  whose  occupation  was  alwajrs  that 
of  a  peacemaker,  had  great  difficulty  in  restraining  the  anger  of 
Jacques,  nor  was  peace  restored  tUl  Louison  was  persnaded  to 
withdraw. 

From  that  time  twice  a  day  Pinard  presented  himself  at  the 
Cafe  de  la  Grande  Nation,  coming  early  and  staying  till  every- 
one had  left.  He  would  then  swagger  up  to  the  two  women  and 
address  some  odious  compliment  to  them.  Sometimes  he  would 
borrow  money,  saying  he  had  unfortunately  come  out  without  his 
purse.  Though  each  time  he  made  the  same  excuse,  he  accom- 
panied it  with  a  smile  that  seemed  to  show,  in  the  most  offensive 
manner,  his  sense  of  power  over  the  family.  Yirginie  would, 
without  a  word,  hand  him  some  assignats,  too  glad  to  purchase  his 
absence  by  the  sacrifice.  It  was  Jacques  who  suffered  most  by  the 
presence  of  this  unwelcome  guest.  Pinard  would  give  his  orders 
to  no  one  else.  He  insisted  on  Jacques  hearing  his  comments  on 
his  dishes.  He  appealed  to  his  neighbours  to  say  whether  he 
was  not  right  in  commending  this  dish  and  criticising  that.  In 
this  fashion  he  humbled  and  trampled  on  his  enemy  in  a  way  that 
gave  him  infinite  satisfaction.  His  appetite  was  increased  by 
the  sight  of  the  pain  he  caused.  But  had  he  known  the  conflict 
going  on  within  the  mind  of  his  enemy,  had  he  guessed  that 
the  beads  of  perspiration  on  Jacques's  forehead  arose  from  sup- 
pressed passion,  that  he  was  many  times  on  the  point  of  seizing 
Pinard  by  the  throat  and  plunging  his  long  knife  into  his  false 
heart,  that  warrior  might  have  been  less  comfortable  over  his 
well-cooked  repasts. 

Meanwhile  Pinard  did  not  quite  neglect  his  vengeance.  The 
second  day  he  took  his  midday  meal  at  the  caf6  he  began  to  tell 
the  tale  of  his  treatment  at  the  war.  He  quickly  found  the 
right  ears  into  which  to  pour  his  woes.     He  had  been  the  victim 
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of  his  patriotism.  A  ci-devani  had  driven  him  from  the  army, 
&c.  He  took  care  that  neither  Jacques  nor  the  women  should 
hear  his  tale.  He  would  first  drag  down  La  Beauce,  feasting 
meanwhile  at  the  expense  of  his  father-in-law.  After  that  he 
would  complete  his  vengeance  on  Le  Blanc.  There  was  no  hurry. 
He  enjoyed  the  power  he  exercised  at  the  cafe  too  greatly  to  be 
desirous  of  ending  it  too  quickly. 

Two  days  after  he  heard  that  La  Beauce  had  been  summoned 
to  Paris  to  give  an  account  of  the  *  affaire  Pinard ' ! 

The  man  to  whom  he  had  confided  his  story  was  a  hanger-on 
of  St.  Just,  who  had  been  placed  on  the  War  Committee  as  a  spy 
on  Carnot,  the  War  Minister.  He  told  Pinard  that  they  had  long 
had  suspicions  of  Gamot,  but  that  he  was  necessary  to  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  war.  At  the  same  time  they  were  not  sorry 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  raising  a  scandal  against  one  who, 
through  his  success,  was  getting  a  formidable  rival.  *This 
Chardon  is  a  protigS  of  Carnot's.  Thy  story  tallies  with  the 
reports  we  have  received.  If  it  should  prove  true  this  man  is  a 
ci-devanty  so  much  the  worse  for  him.'  That  day  Pinard  was  so 
pleased  that  he  insisted  on  being  supplied  with  two  bottles  of 
Jacques's  wine,  and  as  he  passed  the  comptoir  where  Virginie  was 
sitting,  pale  as  a  marble  statue,  he  cocked  his  hat  with  a  more 
martial  swagger  than  ever,  and  kissed  his  fingers  to  the  ladies 
with  an  expression  so  ludicrous,  that  Gelimdue  was  forced  to 
laugh,  though  Virginie  felt  her  blood  freeze,  as  the  rufiian,  with 
unsteady  gait,  left  the  cafe. 


CHAPTER   L. 

THE  TflOUBLE  COMES. 


The  month  of  Messidor  ran  out  its  thirty  days  in  weary  anxiety  to 
these  poor  people,  and  Thermidor  set  in  with  its  heat  and  glare. 
Pinard  each  day  came  to  the  caf^.  The  heat  caused  him  to 
indulge  in  deeper  draughts  of  Jacques's  excellent  Burgundy,  and 
he  seemed  to  be  acquiring  a  familiarity  with  his  way  of  life  that 
drove  Jacques  mad.  He  even  began  to  usurp  an  authority  in  the 
caf($  itself. 

*  Citoyen  Le  Blanc,'  he  would  say,  *  the  citoyen  in  the  comer 
has  thrice  endeavo\ired  to  attract  attention.     See  that  th^  men 
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bestir  themselyes.    Jamidieu !  can  a  good  patriot  wait  long  for 
his  drink  in  sultry  Thermidor  ? ' 

*  Citoyenney  pray  bid  Pierre  hurry  himself.  Thy  adorable  sang- 
froid suits  not  thy  position.  One  must  not  trifle  with  a  part ; 
better  not  to  play  it  than  play  it  badly.' 

*The  dtoyeriy  answered  C^lim^ne  (for  Virginie  was  strack 
dumb  by  the  man's  insolence),  ^  shows  a  want  of  civism.  Is  not 
Pierre  an  equal?  Why  should  he  grow  hot  that  the  citoyen 
should  eat  the  quicker? ' 

A  hoarse  laugh  caused  Pinard  to  turn.  It  was  the  Citoyen 
Collot  d'Herbois  who  was  entering  the  room,  and  the  Caxntaine 
was  silent,  for  the  fear  caused  by  this  man  had  not  abated. 

The  acquaintance  who  had  listened  to  his  accusation  of  La 
Beauce  was  sitting  next  to  Pinard,  and  as  Collot  passed  he  gave 
him  an  ominous  look  that  meant  no  good.  This,  too,  Pinard 
noticed.  When  Collot  had  passed  to  his  seat  the  man  whispered, 
'  He  is  of  the  Camot  faction,  let  him  beware  I  For  all  the  airs  he 
gave  himself  his  power  is  really  over ! ' 

^  And  Chardon  ? '  whispered  Pinard.  <  How  goes  on  that  little 
affair?' 

^  Chardon  ought  to  arrive  in  Paris  in  two  days.  The  order  for 
his  appearance  before  the  committee  included  the  name  of  his 
Major.  They  have  both  signified  their  willingness  to  appear. 
Have  everything  ready.' 

Pinard  was  disconcerted.  He  had  not  expected  his  luxurious 
dream  would  end  so  soon.  However,  there  was  no  help  for  it.  So 
he  poured  into  the  ear  of  his  friend  the  history  of  Jacques  and 
Virginie.     The  man  listened  and  took  notes. 

*  Thy  story  again  tallies  with  information  we  have  received. 
Citoyen  Le  Blanc  before  the  days  of  September  denounced  at  the 
Jacobins  the  Comte  de  la  Beauce,  who  had  seduced  his  daughter. 
It  was  thought  these  two  had  emigrated,  for  his  life  was  saved  by 
one  Sousselet  during  the  September  executions,  and  he  has  dis- 
appeared. This  Madame  Chardon  was  given  out  as  another 
daughter.  Evidently,  here  is  something  "  suspect."  It  shall  be  seen 
to.'  And  the  man  placed  his  book  in  his  pocket  with  the  satis- 
faction of  one  who  has  a  good  bit  of  business  to  unravel. 

Notwithstanding  the  realisation  of  worthy  Capitaine  Pinard's 
dreams  of  vengeance,  the  gallant  warrior  was  not  quite  at  his  ease. 
He  did  not  relish  meeting  the  Colonel  and  Major  Tamplin.  He 
had  hoped  they  would  have  been  brought  to  Paris  as  *  suspects  ' 
in  chains,  as  he  had  seen  the  prisoners  sent  by  Citoyen  Le  Son 
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arrive  from  Arras  two  days  before.  These  two,  his  friend  told 
him,  were  comiDg  of  their  own  free  will,  nor  was  La  Beauce  to 
be  arrested  till  after  his  arrival.  Gamot  was  not  to  be  trifled 
with.  He  had  consented  to  have  the  Colonel  summoned  to  Paris, 
but  nothing  could  make  him  sign  the  warrant  for  his  arrest  till  he 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  explaining  his  conduct.  '  This  Chardon 
appears  to  be  one  of  his  pets.  He  says  he  is  a  most  valuable 
officer  and  one  the  country  cannot  afford  to  lose.'  So  whispered 
Pinard's  friend,  for  whom  Pinard  had  demanded  a  third  bottle  of 
Jacques's  wine.  He  himself  did  not  spare  the  delicious  beverage, 
so  that  when  he  had  to  leave  the  room — ^last  as  usual — he  was 
more  unsteady  than  he  had  yet  been.  As  he  saluted  Virginie  he 
reeled  against  one  of  the  tables.  *  Sacr^  ariatocrate,*  he  growled 
turning  round,  *  keep  out  of  my  way ! '  Then  perceiving  his  mis- 
take, he  laughed  in  a  sodden  manner  and  stammered,  <  Excuse, 
dtoyenne.  One  must  be  patriotic.  A  bos  lea  aristos !  vCest  ce 
pas?' 

And  chuckling  to  himself  he  left  the  house. 

Jacques  le  Blanc,  who  had  been  watching  his  enemy,  could 
with  difficulty  restrain  himself. 

*  See  the  pig ! '  he  whispered,  white  with  rage.  *  Drunk  with 
my  wine !  My  child,  he  insults  me  each  day.  I  can  bear  it  no 
longer.  Were  it  not  for  thee  I  would  have  killed  him,  as  he  sat 
teaching  me  my  own  business ! ' 

*  CJourage,  father,'  whispered  Virginie,  *  Etienne  will  soon  be 
here.  I  have  this  day  received  a  line  from  him.  He  is  summoned 
to  Paris  on  business,  and  hopes  to  reach  us  in  a  day  or  two.' 

*  Summoned  to  Paris  ! '  cried  Jacques.  *  I  like  not  the  news  ! 
This  is  not  the  place  for  thy  husband  at  present.  Such  brave 
birds  should  keep  away  while  the  nets  are  spread.  And  spread 
they  are — all  around — all  around.'  Jacques  here  spread  his  arms 
abroad. 

But  C^lim^ne  took  the  good  fellow  by  the  hand  and  led  him 
from  the  room. 

*  P6re  Jacques,  trust  Heaven.    All  yet  shall  be  well.' 

*  Petite  mignannej  said  Jacques,  patting  her  tenderly  on  the 
cheek,  *  what  should  we  be  without  thee  ? ' 

The  next  day,  the  25th  of  July,  on  the  6th  of  the  month 
Thermidor  according  to  the  Eepublican  calendar,  Pinard  came 
again  to  the  caf^.  He  had,  as  usual,  left  his  purse  behind  and 
borrowed  from  Virginie,  only  he  grumbled  at  the  sum  she  gave 
him,  and  made  himself  so  odious  that  from  disgust  she  doubled 
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the  money.  Even  then  the  rufl&an  seemed  not  content  till  Jacques 
came  up  with  rage  plainly  marked  on  his  countenance,  when 
Pinard,  with  a  discordant  laugh  and  flashing  eye,  left  the  house. 
Yirginie,  as  she  watched  him,  fancied  he  turned  round  in  the 
street  and  shook  his  fist  at  the  place  where  he  had  so  long 
feasted. 

That  night,  as  the  family  were  preparing  to  retire  to  bed,  a 
knock  came  at  the  door  of  the  apartment.  So  unusual  an  occur- 
rence filled  them  with  terror.  Louison  was  briskly  going  to  open 
the  door  when  Jacques  started  up  and  forbade  her.  He  would 
himself  go,  he  said. 

Yirginie  and  C^lim&ne,  listening  with  eager  ears,  heard  the 
lock  unfastened. 

*  What  dost  thou  want,  woman  ? '  they  heard  Jacques  ask. 
^Madame!    I  must  speak  with  madame,'  said  a  woman's 

voice. 

*  Impossible,'  answered  Jacques,  ^at  this  time  of  night;  it 
would  rouse  suspicion.' 

<  It  is  a  case  of  life  and  death,'  pleaded  the  woman. 
Virginie  recognised  the  voice — it  was  Annette. 

*  Father,'  she  said,  going  to  the  door,  ^  let  her  enter.  Come 
in,  Annette ;  what  can  bring  you  here  at  this  hour  ?  ' 

Annette  entered  the  room.  Her  face  was  pale  and  haggard ; 
there  was  a  bruise  on  her  cheek  which  had  partially  blackened 
one  eye.     Her  dress  was  disordered  and  torn. 

^S^irginie,'  expostulated  Jacques,  ^it  is  impossible  to  allow 
this  woman  in.' 

But  Annette  sunk  on  her  knees. 

*  Madame,'  she  cried,  lifting  her  hands  towards  Virginie,  *  I 
have  come  at  the  risk  of  my  life !  Pinard  is  mad  drunk.  He 
raves  against  you,  against  monsieur,  and  the  colonel,  your  hus- 
band, and  then  he  laughs  and  chuckles  to  himself,  <^  I  have  them 
all !  To-morrow  they  go  to  the  guillotine !  All !  all !  I  have 
my  revenge!  Vive  la  Samte  Ouillotine/^  Ah!  madame,  I 
cannot  tell  what  you  have  done  to  anger  him  in  this  way.  But  I 
know  my  husband,  and  have  come  to  warn  you.  Save  yourself 
while  there  is  time.' 

The  woman  poured  her  words  forth  with  intense  rapidity^ 
pausing  from  time  to  time  to  cast  a  terrified  look  around,  as 
though  she  expected  to  see  her  husband  appear  each  minute  ! 

Thunderstruck  as  the  family  were,  they  were  moved  by  pity  for 
this  poor  creature. 
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*  Annette,'  said  Virginie,  trying  to  raise  her,  *  calm  yourself; 
all  may  not  be  so  bad  as  you  say.' 

But  Annette  shook  her  head. 

^  Save  yourself,  madame  ! '  she  murmured  ; '  I  know  Pinard.' 
C^limdne,  who  had  her  wits  about  her,  here  brought  a  cup 
of  wine,  which  she  gave  the  poor  creature,  whom  Virginie  placed 
in  a  chair.     Revived  by  the  wine  she  repeated,  *  Save  yourself, 
madame ! ' 

*  Where  have  you  left  this  man  ? '  asked  Jacques. 

*  He  sleeps  at  present,'  answered  Annette.  *  I  must  go  back. 
He  would  kill  me  if  he  knew.'  Here  she  started  to  her  feet. 
*  Only  be  warned,  madame ;  for  Heaven's  sake  be  warned ! ' 

No  persuasion  would  retain  her,  and  no  more  could  they  learn 
from  her.  In  her  agitation  all  she  could  say  was,  ^  Save  yourself, 
madame ! '  And  as  the  door  shut  behind  her  she  reached  her 
hands  towards  Virginie  as  though  she  would  bless  her,  and  mur- 
mured, *  You  were  very  kind  to  him.' 

Jacques  was  filled  with  rage  and  consternation. 

*  Ah,  the  canaille ! '  he  cried,  *  why  did  I  not  do  as  I  wished  ? 
We  are  lost  now.  This  man  has  denounced  us.  I  care  not  for 
myself,  but  for  you  and  the  boy.  If  only  we  could  save  him  ! 
M.  Aubert  will  see  to  his  future.  Ah,  this  Pinard !  What  are 
we  to  do?  Virginie,  thou  hast  a  good  head.  Speak,  my 
daughter.     Why  dost  thou  sit  there  ? ' 

Jacques  was  so  excited  as  to  hardly  know  what  he  said.  His 
&ce  was  flushed,  and  his  eyes  glittered  strangely.  Virginie  sat 
still,  shomng  no  emotion ;  only  her  hands,  which  were  folded  in 
her  lap,  moved  convulsively  one  over  the  other. 

*  If  Etienne  were  here,'  she  murmured. 

^  Etienne ! '  cried  Jacques ;  ^  what  good  could  he  do  ?  Etienne ! 
she  thinks  of  nothing  but  Etienne !  Etienne  could  twist  that 
blackguard's  neck,  and  so  could  I  for  the  matter  of  that.  That 
wouldn't  save  us — or  the  boy.  Ah,  miserable  man  that  I  am  ! ' 
And  he  burst  into  tears. 

G61imdne  sobbed  in  the  comer  of  the  room. 

Here  a  strange  thing  happened.  C!omfort  came,  and  from  a 
quarter  least  expected.  It  was  Louison.  She  went  to  the  chair 
where  Virginie  sat,  and,  leaning  over,  whispered — 

^  Madame  would  save  the  little  Vicomte.  Listen  to  me,  then. 
Pierre  has  two  rooms  at  the  top  of  the  house.  Let  Mademoiselle 
G^limdne  take  the  boy  to  him  ;  no  one  will  suspect  her  there,  and 
Pierre  is  a  good  lad.' 
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Jacques  boonded  from  his  chair. 

^  Louison,  thou  art  a  treasure  ! '  he  cried.  <  I  will  monnt  at 
once.' 

^  No,  monsieur  must  stop  here.  He  might  meet  some  one.  It 
is  I  will  mount.    No  one  will  suspect  me.' 

*  It  is  the  best  thing  to  do,'  said  Virginie,  recovering  herself. 
^  C^imdne  will  not  be  missed,  and,  through  her,  come  what  may, 
the  boy  will  be  saved.' 

But  Celim^ne  demurred.  *  Why  do  you  not  go  yourself,  dear 
Virginie  ? ' 

^  Because  I  shall  be  wanted,  of  that  I  am  convinced,  and  if  I 
am  not  here  they  will  search.  No ;  Louison  is  right.  Go,  Louisoiiy 
quick,  and  bring  us  word.' 

The  good  girl  darted  out  of  the  room.  In  anxious  suspense 
they  waited  her  return  ;  at  length,  after  half  an  hour,  she  entered. 

*  That  great  lout,  Pierre,  was  so  sound  asleep  that  I  had  great 
difficulty  in  waking  him,'  she  cried  indignantly. 

*  Does  he  consent  ? '  asked  Virginie  eagerly. 

*  Pierre  ?  Is  it  likely  he  would  refuse,  and  he  coming  from 
Sevres?  Mademoiselle,  all  is  ready.  His  rooms  are  not  bad. 
He  gives  up  one  to  you.  We  will  get  ready  some  things,  and 
when  all  is  quiet  in  the  house  we  will  carry  the  boy  up  with  ns.* 

*  Will  not  you  come  too  ? '  asked  C^lim^ne ;  <  I  am  frightened 
to  go  by  myself.' 

*  I  ? '  quoth  Louison.    •  My  place  is  here — by  madame.' 

^  Thou  art  a  brave  girl ! '  cried  Jacques,  and  in  his  excitement 
he  seized  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her  with  a  mighty  smack 
on  either  cheek.  He  then  drew  forth  his  pocket-handkerchief  and 
blew  his  nose  with  sonorous  fervour. 

Dming  the  bitter  days  of  the  Terror,  when  so  much  timidity 
was  publicly  displayed,  a  greater  amount  of  unselfishness  was  shown 
than  could  have  been  believed  by  those  who  knew  the  way  of  the 
world.  In  this  family,  menaced  with  destruction,  their  principal 
thought  was  for  the  boy ;  and  now  that  his  safety  was  provided  for^ 
a  weight  seemed  taken  off  the  minds  of  all.  Only  Virginie  softly 
went  into  the  room  where  the  little  fellow  slept  peacefully,  and, 
sitting  down  by  his  side,  took  his  little  hand  in  hers.  As  she 
watched  his  quiet  slumber,  the  tears  came  for  the  first  time  to 
her  eyes.  Was  it  the  last  time  she  should  so  sit  ?  Was  she  never 
to  see  h^  darling  again  ?  Never  ?  Alas  for  the  terrible  word ! 
She  stooped  over  his  pretty  face,  and  kissed  him  so  softly  that  he 
would  not  have  stirred  had  not  a  hot  drop  fallen  on  his  cheek. 
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He  did  but  turn  over  and  slept  again.  Which  of  us  can  fail  to 
remember  the  many  times  a  mother  has  so  kissed  us  in  our  infant 
slumber  ?  Among  the  many  troubles  that  beset  us  in  life  do  we 
think  of  these  things  ?  We  take  them  as  they  come,  with  the 
selfishness  bom  in  us.  We  cry  if  they  are  not  given  us — and 
straightway  we  forget.  They  cost  us  nothing — why  should  we 
remember  ? 

In  after  life  little  Jacques  heard  of  the  troubles  of  that  night. 
Celimdne  would  frequently  talk  about  it  to  the  little  fellow,  who 
was  never  tired  of  hearing  how  his  mother  loved  him,  even  to 
depriving  herself  of  his  society. 

In  consideration  for  her  mother's  feelings  they  left  Virginie 
alone  with  her  child.  But  time  passed  quickly,  and  when  every- 
thing was  still  in  the  house  G^limdne  and  Louison  entered  the 
room.  There  was  no  necessity  to  tell  the  poor  mother  that 
the  hour  had  come.  Tenderly  she  raised  the  little  lad  from  his 
bed  and  wrapped  him  carefully  in  a  blanket,  his  head  reclining 
the  while  on  her  shoulder.  Louison  hastily  made  a  bundle  of 
necessaries ;  C^limdne  had  already  made  her  packet.  Then  Virginie 
took  one  long  last  kiss  and  surrendered  her  charge  to  the  girl,  while 
Louison  shouldered  her  bundles.  Silently  they  crept  forth.  At 
the  door  stood  Jacques,  pale  and  trembling :  <  TentZy  he  whispered 
to  C^m^ne,  <  take  this  and  use  it  for  the  boy ;  give  some  to  my 
brave  Pierre,'  he  added  with  a  trembling  voice.  The  two  women 
crept  upstairs,  leaving  Jacques  and  his  daughter  standing  by  the 
side  of  the  half-closed  door,  eagerly  listening. 

How  long  they  stood  there  neither  could  have  told ;  at  length 
Louison's  footstep  was  heard  descending:  ^ It  is  all  right,'  she 
whispered ;  ^  they  are  comfortable  and  safe.  The  dear  boy  did 
not  wake.'  Then  as  they  once  more  stood  in  the  little  sitting- 
room  she  came  to  Virginie.  ^  See,  madame,'  she  whisx)ered, '  I 
have  brought  you  this  I '  It  was  a  bright  golden  curl.  Virginie 
seized  it  with  a  cry  of  delight,  and,  raising  it  to  her  lips,  fainted 
into  the  arms  of  her  faithful  maid. 
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CHAPTER   LI. 

JEAN  DURAND. 

A  TALL,  gaunt  man  Jean  Darand  had  always  been,  but  now  since 
he  had  become  a  soldier,  with  his  hair  plaited  in  two  long  meshes 
on  either  side  of  his  thin  face,  the  expression  of  which  was  not 
improved  by  a  great  scar  down  his  right  cheek,  with  his  long 
msty-coloured  moustache  streaked  with  grey  and  his  wolfish 
eyes,  he  might  have  served  to  frighten  any  naughty  child  into 
extreme  goodness.  He  was,  moreover,  taciturn  and  imcommrmi- 
cative,  in  which  he  was  unlike  Pinard,  who,  like  most  Frenchmen, 
loved  talk  and  was  fond  of  boasting.  Yet  while  Pinaid  had  been 
cordially  disliked  in  the  7™^  Gavalerie,  Jean  was  much  beloved, 
and  his  promotion  to  the  grade  of  sergeant  was  most  popular. 
To  the  younger  recruits  he  was  tender  to  a  degree,  and  many  a 
time  took  the  blame  of  their  faults  on  his  shoulders.  Yet  *  Pere 
Jean,'  as  he  was  nicknamed,  was  not  to  be  trifled  with.  He  spoke 
but  seldom,  but  when  he  did  speak  he  had  to  be  obeyed,  nor  was 
it  safe  to  try  to  dispute  his  decision.  Once  or  twice,  on  some 
unthinking  youngster  giving  a  sarcastic  reply  to  some  order,  the 
P^re  Jean's  eyes  flashed  in  so  ominous  a  manner,  and  their 
expression  became  so  terrible,  that  the  affrighted  youngster  at 
once  apologised  with  abject  submission.  Jean  did  not  mind  a 
joke.  He  heard  himself  called  *  Old  Wolf  or  «01d  Dog'  and 
smiled.  When  off  duty  his  presence  did  not  check  merriment, 
and  he  seemed  to  enjoy  the  rough  horse-play  of  his  comrades, 
though  he  never  joined  in  it.  But  duty  was  a  different  thing. 
It  was  then  that  P^re  Jean  became  a  wolf  indeed.  When  he 
charged  with  the  regiment  his  face  was  awful  to  behold.  It  was 
noticed  that  Jean  always  made  his  way  to  his  Colonel's  side,  no 
matter  where  he  was  placed,  and  it  was  also  said  that  he  was 
more  occupied  in  protecting  his  chief  than  in  caring  for  himself. 

Never  did  the  7"*®  engage  without  the  sergeant  receiving 
some  memento  of  the  fray.  His  constitution,  as  had  been 
remarked  by  the  doctor  at  Ghartres,  was  that  of  a  peasant,  in 
which  Nature  had  been  left  to  do  her  work  for  herself.  And  Nature 
worked  so  well  with  this  man  that  his  wounds  seemed  to  heal  as 
if  by  magic,  leaving  only  the  scars,  that  added  in  no  small  degree 
to  his  stem  appearance. 

One  curious  quality  this  rough  soldier  possegsed.    He  seemed 
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to  know  by  intuition  when  a  letter  arrived  froin  Virginie  for  his 
Colonel.  On  sucli  occasions  he  was  always  present,  if  he  did  not 
himself  bring  the  epistle  to  its  owner.  As  La  Beauce  read  Jean 
would  stealthily  watch  his  face,  and  when  the  reading  was  over 
he  would  catch  his  master's  eye  with  a  look  of  mute  inquiry, 
which  the  Comte  well  understood. 

<  All  is  well,  my  friend,'  he  would  say,  placing  his  hand  on  the 
fEdthful  fellow's  shoulder,  and  Jean  was  satisfied.  Sometimes 
when,  in  the  selfishness  of  her  love,  Virginie  remembered  to  send 
a  message  for  Jean  himself  (alas  I  it  was  but  seldom),  and  La 
Beauce  read  the  words  aloud,  the  sergeant  would  stroke  his  mous- 
tache, and  his  eyes  would  grow  soft,  as  a  tear  would  form,  and, 
running  down  the  long  furrow  of  a  scar,  drop  on  to  his  weather- 
stained  uniform.  Then  would  the  sergeant  shun  for  a  time  the 
noise  of  his  fellows,  and,  finding  some  quiet  spot,  pace  backwards 
and  forwards,  with  his  head  bowed  to  the  ground.  Once  an  in- 
quisitive recruit  managed  to  approach  sufSciently  near  to  hear 
the  sergeant  muttering  to  himself  as  he  walked.  The  sentences 
were  incoherent,  but  from  time  to  time  so  deep  a  sigh  burst  on 
the  listener's  ears,  that  in  shame  he  retreated,  and  told  his 
comrades  that  *  F^re  Jean  is  either  the  victim  of  a  hopeless 
affection,  or  else  that  the  "  Old  Wolf"  had  some  terrible  crime  on 
his  conscience ! ' 

The  7"«  Cavalerie  formed  part  of  the  army  under  General 
Jourdain  at  Charleroi.  For  several  days  80,000  men  had  been 
bombarding  the  town,  which  surrendered  on  June  25.  But 
scarcely  had  they  taken  possession,  when  the  Austrians,  too  late 
to  save,  commenced  a  furious  attack  on  the  French  position. 
Hardly  pressed  by  the  enemy,  the  French  were  in  danger  of 
losing  the  village  and  redoubt  of  Fleurus,  which  gave  its  name 
to  the  battle,  when  General  Dubois,  commanding  the  cavalry, 
made  a  determined  charge  on  the  enemy's  infantry,  rolling  it  back 
and  capturing  fifty  cannon.  Dashing  on  with  their  wonted  &an 
the  7™%  side  by  side  with  another  regiment,  were  charged,  in 
their  turn,  by  the  Austrian  Cuirassiers,  who  now  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  revenging  the  reverse  of  Neerwinden.  Already  in  some 
disarray,  the  French  were  thrown  into  complete  confusion.  Shat- 
tered and  broken,  the  regiments  were  mixed  together  in  their 
wild  retreat.  In  vain  La  Beauce  strove  to  rally  his  men.  The 
Cuirassiers  pressed  them  closely,  so  in  one  headlong  stream  they 
were  driven  back. 

Jean  Durand,  riding  as  usual  close  to  his  Colonel,  had,  strange 
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to  say,  on  this  day  escaped  hurt.  As  he  was  hurried  along  he 
found  by  his  side  one  of  the  sotLS-offidera  of  the  regiment  irho 
had  charged  so  bravely  by  the  side  of  the  7°**,  The  man's  &ce 
was  blackened  by  the  discharge  of  a  pistol  at  close  quarters,  his 
head  was  bent  helplessly  on  his  horse's  neck,  he  seemed  weak  and 
likely  to  fall. 

^  AUona  I '  shouted  Jean, '  courage,  my  firiend,'  and  he  passed  his 
arm  round  the  man's  waist,  and  supported  him  as  they  galloped 
on.  Side  by  side  and  thus  interlocked  they  at  length  gained  a 
place  where  the  regiments  could  reform.  The  man  seemed  to 
recover  and  turned  to  his  preserver. 

*  Comrade,'  he  cried,  ^  I  owe  thee  much,'  and  he  held  out  his 
hand. 

Then  Jean  for  the  first  time  saw  his  £ace.  His  own  grew 
ashy  pale,  and,  instead  of  taking  the  extended  palm,  he  turned 
his  horse  and  went  his  way. 

For  several  days  after  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  Jean  Durand  was 
noticed  to  be  in  great  agitation.  More  frequently  than  ever  he 
sought  his  solitary  promenade,  and  those  who  watched  heard  him 
talking  much  to  himself,  and  gesticulating  wildly  with  his  long 
arms.    *  The  "  Old  Wolf"  is  full  of  remorse,'  they  whispered. 

After  much  manoeuvring,  the  French  army  in  triumph  entered 
Brussels,  and  had  a  few  days'  rest. 

It  so  happened  that  the  7°^®  Gavalerie  was  quartered  next  to 
the  regiment  that  had  charged  by  its  side  at  Fleurus.  There  was 
much  fraternisation  and  good  feeling  displayed  between  the  regi- 
ments, but  Jean  Durand  was  more  restless  than  ever. 

One  evening  he  sought  out  one  of  his  brother  sergeants,  and 
said: 

*  Comrade,  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  thee.* 

*  I  grant  it,  man  bi^ave  1 '  cried  the  other. 

*  I  wish  you  to  come  with  me  as  my  second  in  an  afiair  of 
honour  1 ' 

The  other  laughed  loud.  It  seemed  a  preposterous  idea  that 
the  P^re  Jean  should  be  engaged  in  such  an  afiair  I  But  Jean 
placed  his  hand  on  his  friend's  shoulder. 

*  This  will  be  an  affair  of  life  or  death,'  he  said  quietly. 

<  So  much  the  better.  Shall  I  not  be  honoured  in  standing 
by  a  comrade  ? ' 

<  Gome  then,'  said  Jean. 

Jean  had  his  sabre  girt  to  his  side.  The  other  took  his,  and 
the  two  men  walked  off  together. 
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In  the  Frencli  &rmy,  even  nnder  the  Bepublic,  duels  were  not 
infrequent.  For  a  slight  offence,  for  a  sneer,  or  an  inopportune 
remark,  two  men  frequently  crossed  their  blades.  Sergeant  Picot, 
being  of  a  touchy,  irritable  disposition,  had  himself  been  engaged 
in  more  than  one  affair.  Perhaps  it  was  for  that  Jean  had  sought 
him  for  a  second. 

Side  by  side  the  two  marched  to  the  quarters  of  the  next  regi- 
ment.   There  Jean  inquired  for  Sergeant  Gomerot. 

*  Gomerot,'  cried  the  sergeant  of  the  guard ;  •  a  stout  fellow, 
Gomerot  I  What  can  the  dtoyen  sergeant  want  with  him  ? ' 

<  I  have  business  with  the  sergeant,'  answered  Jean  quietly. 
Word  was  passed  for  Sergeant  Gomerot,  and  quickly  he  appeared. 

^  Diable  ! '  cried  he  on  seeing  Jean, '  the  sergeant  who  saved 
me  in  the  charge  at  Fleurus,'  and  he  held  out  his  hand. 

Jean  glared  at  the  man,  taking  no  notice  of  the  outstretched 
hand ;  and  Sergeant  Picot,  who  was  watching  the  scene  with  some 
interest,  afterwards  declared,  that  he  had  never  seen  such  hate 
depicted  on  a  human  face  as  on  that  of  the  ^  Old  Wolf.' 

*  Sergeant  Gomerot,'  growled  Jean  in  a  voice  discordant  and 
grating,  *  I  saved  your  life  then ;  I  come  now  to  take  it  away,  or 
die.  We  two  cannot  live  on  the  same  earth.  Come,'  and  he 
stretched  his  arm  and  pointed  to  the  gate  of  the  town. 

Gomerot  looked  at  him  with  astonishment.  *  I — sergeant ! '  he 
said.  *  One  day  save  a  life  and  ten  days  afterwards  seek  to  take 
it !    What  does  this  mean  ? ' 

^  It  means,'  hissed  Jean,  coming  close  to  Gomerot, '  it  means  that 
my  name  is  Jean  Durand  !  Jean  Durand,  to  whom  you  owe  a  wife 
and  child  I  Jean  Durand,  whom  you  struck  down  from  behind,  like 
a  coward,  that  you  might  take  your  vengeance  on  a  helpless  woman 
and  poor  suffering  boy.  Unless  you  are  a  coward,  come ! '  and 
again  h^pointed  to  the  gate.  Picot  told  afterwards  that  Gomerot 
grew  pale  and  trembled  when  he  heard  Jean;  ^and  no  wonder,' 
added  the  sergeant,  ^  our  Pdre  Jean  was  not  a  pleasant  sight.' 
But  Gomerot  was  no  coward.  In  the  presence  of  his  comrades, 
of  whom  there  were  many  present,  he  offered  no  expostulation. 

•Wait  a  minute,'  he  cried,  and  he  re-entered  the  barrack 
to  reappear  shortly  with  his  sabre,  and  a  comrade  to  act  as 
second. 

The  four  men  silently  marched  through  the  gate.  In  their 
wake  several  of  the  loungers  around  followed.  It  was  a  boon  to 
have  such  an  amusement  this  hot  evening  in  July.  Gomerot 
was  a  determined  man  and  knew  his  weapon.    The  honour  of  the 
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regiment  Was  at  stake.     So  by  the  time  the  seconds  had  foUnd  & 
quiet  spot,  there  was  quite  a  little  crowd  assembled. 

The  principals  took  oflF  their  coats  and  bared  their  arms.  As 
they  stood  in  position  they  looked  not  badly  matched.  Jean  was 
the  taller  of  the  two,  but  Gomerot's  broad  shoulders  and  long^  arms 
gave  indications  of  strength,  and  he  handled  his  sabre  as  though 
he  was  well  used  to  his  weapon.  Picot  noticed  that  while,  daring 
the  preliminary  arrangements,  Gromerot's  eyes  were  restless  and 
unsteady,  Jean  never  turned  his  from  his  adversary,  whom  he 
watched  as  a  cat  does  a  mouse. 

No  attempt  was  made  at  reconciliation.  No  explanation  was 
given.  It  seemed  understood  between  these  two  that  one  must 
die. 

The  men  were  placed  opposite  each  other  and  their  sword 
points  brought  together;  then  the  two  seconds  stepped  hack. 
For  a  moment  the  two  swords  rested  together  as  the  two  eyed 
each  other  and  sought  an  opening.  Suddenly  Gomerot  made  a 
quick  cut,  the  blade  flashed  in  the  sun,  but  the  sharp  click  that 
followed  showed  that  the  blow  had  been  parried.  Twice  more 
the  swords  met,  and  the  angry  sparks  flew  from  them  as  they 
clashed  together.  Then  Gomerot  disengaged  and  lunged.  The 
thrust  was  parried,  and  Jean  returned  by  a  cut  at  his  adversary's 
head.  Like  lightning  the  sabre  flashed,  but  Gomerot  with  great 
activity  avoided  the  blow,  which  whistled  through  the  air  without 
doing  any  harm. 

•  When  I  saw  that,'  Picot  afterwards  recounted,  •  I  trembled 
for  our  Jean.  There  was  a  pause,  and  each  man  eyed  his 
opponent.  The  "  Old  Wolf  "  was  admirable  in  his  sang-froidj 
though  his  eyes,  which  we  usually  can  hardly  see  beneath  his 
shaggy  eyebrows,  seemed  to  blaze  with  hate;  his  position  was 
solid  and  good.  But  Gomerot  appeared  to  me  the  better 
swordsman.  Again  there  was  a  sharp  blow,  en  eecond^  which 
Jean  parried,  though  not  entirely,  and  the  blade  just  reached  his 
temple.  Then  rage  seemed  to  get  the  better  of  our  Jean.  He 
made  two  terrific  blows  at  Gomerot's  head  in  quick  succession, 
and  the  second  I  saw  beat  down  the  guard  and  take  effect.  Then 
with  a  roar,  the  like  of  which  I  have  never  heard,  Jean  shouted, 
**  For  Petit  Jean ! "  and  as  he  cried,  before  Gomerot  had  recovered, 
he  thrust  his  sabre  deep  into  his  chest.  The  man  fell  with  a 
groan.  I  was  so  absorbed  in  the  aspect  of  our  comrade  I  knew 
not  what  happened  to  the  other.  For,  as  his  enemy  fell,  Jean 
raised  his  sword  to  heaven  and  cried :  **  At  last  thou  art  revenged !  " ' 
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and  then,  falling  on  his  knees,  he  murmured,  "  Petit  Jean,  Petit 
Jean !  "  Thinking  he  was  perhaps  worse  hurt  than  I  imagined  at 
first,  I  went  up  to  him.  Would  you  believe  it?  the  man  was 
sobbing!  I  then  turned  to  Gomerot.  There  was  no  mistake 
there ;  he  was  dying.  With  great  effort  he  muttered  something 
that  his  second,  in  whose  arms  he  lay,  said  was  a  wish  to  speak 
with  Jean.  It  was  my  duty  to  convey  the  message  to  my  principal, 
so  I  stepped  up  to  him  and  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder.  ^^  He 
would  speak  with  you,"  I  said. 

* "  What !  is  he  not  dead  ?  "  asked  Jean ;  and  he  rose  from  his 
knees  and  came  to  the  dying  man,  standing  before  him  with  his 
arms  folded.  No  tears  were  there  for  the  man  he  had  killed,  only 
the  old  look  of  hatred.  Gomerot  murmured  something  his  second 
only  could  hear. 

*  "  He  bids  you  stoop,  he  cannot  speak." 

*  Jean  stooped  down,  and  I  too  knelt  by  the  poor  fellow,  for  the 
affair  seemed  most  mysterious. 

*  Gromerot  made  an  effort,  and  in  a  low  voice  said,  "  I  would 
have  saved  Marie." 

'  Jean's  eyes,  fixed  on  the  man's  face,  seemed  to  glow  with  fire. 
'*  And  Petit  Jean  ?  "  he  hissed.  Gomerot's  eyes  closed.  He  did 
not  answer. 

* "  You  thought  I  was  dead  and  you  would  have  saved  her.  Go 
to  her  now,  and  tell  her  you  would  have  killed  her  husband  and 
her  son,  and  yet  hoped  she  would  love  you.    Go  and  tell  her  I 

have  avenged  her — and  Petit  Jean "    But  Gomerot  here  gave 

a  sharp  cry,  the  blood  rushed  from  his  mouth,  there  were  one  or 
two  spasms,  and  all  was  over.  Jean  watched  him  with  a  stony 
stare.  I  placed  my  hand  on  his  shoulder.  "  Come,"  I  said,  "  we 
must  report  this  to  our  Colonel." 

*  Without  a  word  he  rose  and  followed  me,  leaving  poor  Gomerot 
with  his  comrades ;  and,'  cried  Picot,  *  for  the  life  of  me  I  can  make 
neither  head  nor  tail  of  this  affair.' 

In  the  inquiry  held  as  to  the  death  of  Sergeant  Gomerot  it 
was  proved  that  everything  had  been  done  according  to  rule. 
Motives  were  not  inquired  into.  There  had  been  some  cause  of 
offence  sufficient  to  make  the  duel  appear  necessary  to  both  these 
men.  Gomerot  had  accepted  the  challenge,  and  that,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  military  tribunal,  was  sufficient.  That  the  Eepublic  was 
the  loser  was  regrettable,  and,  as  Jean  Durand  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  loss,  he  was  reproved  for  his  clumsiness  in  causing 
the  death  of  his  adversary,  when  honour  would  have  been 
VOL.  XVI.  NO.  xcv.  I  I 
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Batisfied  by  the  drawing  of  blood ;  and  to  mark  their  sense  of  the 
untowardness  of  the  affair,  a  nominal  punishment  of  a  week's 
arrest  was  pronounced.  Jean  smiled  grimly  when  he  was  told  he 
ought  to  have  been  satisfied  in  inflicting  a  slight  wound.  He 
offered  no  word  of  explanation.  He  bowed  to  the  court  vxA 
retired. 

*  Diable  I '  said  the  colonel  of  Gomerot's  regiment  to  Colonel 
Ghardon ;  ^  thou  hast  there  a  grim  soldier.  I  would  not  have  him 
opposite  me  in  the  field  I ' 

*  And  yet,'  answered  La  Beauce,  *  there  is  no  kinder-hearted 
man  in  the  army.' 

*  Possibly — to  his  friends.'  The  two  colonels  saluted,  and  eaci 
went  his  way. 

The  whole  affair  was  a  mystery  to  La  Beauce.  It  was  haid 
for  him  to  suppose  that  Jean  Durand  could  have  received  ai 
insult  at  the  hands  of  Gomerot.  Men  of  reserved  habits,  who 
are  not  frequenters  of  wine  shops,  or  meddlers  in  other  peoples 
affairs,  men  who  are  not  swashbuckling  bravos  seekingr  qnanels, 
or  exciting  them  by  offensive  bragging,  seldom  lay  themseW^ 
open  to  insult.  In  any  matter  that  concerned  himself  or  Virginie, 
La  Beauce  felt  sure  that  Jean  would  have  fought  and  died,  nor, 
in  thinking  over  the  evidence  before  the  court,  could  he  imagine 
any  more  likely  cause  for  the  duel,  and  its  disastrous  terminatioiu 
than  that  this  Gomerot  should  have  said  something  abont  him— 
possibly  recognised  in  him  a  ci-devant  aristocrat.  Gomerot — ^the 
name  was  not  strange  to  him.  The  Colonel  thus  pondered  on  tht 
subject  while  he  was  walking  to  his  quarters. 


CHAPTER  LIL 

jean's  story. 


At  the  door  of  his  quarters  he  found  Jean  himself,  who  saluted 
gravely,  and  informed  him  that  a  letter  had  arrived.  When  La 
Beauce  entered  his  apartment  he  found  Jean  had  as  usual  followed 
him.  He  took  up  the  letter,  which  was  from  Virginie,  and  opened 
it.  As  he  read,  Jean,  who  was  watching  the  expression  of  his 
face,  saw  a  cloud  gathering.  The  letter  was  not  a  long  one.  La 
Beauce  read  it  twice,  and  the  second  reading  brought  even  a 
graver  expression  on  his  countenance.  At  that  moment  Major 
Tamplin  entered  the  room.     Lately  the  intimacy  between  these 
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two  had  greatly  increased  ;  the  Colonel  was  more  taken  each  day 
by  the  honest  manliness  of  his  major,  while  to  Tamplin  the  con- 
fidence and  friendship  of  a  man  like  La  Beance  were  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction.  He,  too,  quickly  saw  the  look  of  anxiety  on  his 
friend's  face. 

*Bad  news,  Colonel?  I  trust  nothing  is.  the  matter  with 
madame  or  the  boy  ? '  and  he  placed  his  hand  with  affectionate 
intimacy  on  La  Beauce's  shoulder. 

*  They  are  well,'  answered  La  Beauce. 

*  That's  good  !     What  then  is  the  trouble  ? ' 

^  Jean,'  said  La  Beauce, '  be  so  good  as  to  shut  the  door.' 
Jean  did  as  he  was  told,  having  first  ascertained  that  there 

were  no  listeners.     He  then  placed  himself  before  the  shut  door 

and  listened  with  intense  anxiety. 

*  My  fi'iend,'  said  La  Beauce,  ^  there  is,  I  fear,  trouble  brewing ; 
listen  to  what  my  wife  says,'  and  he  read : 

<  A  man  of  the  name  of  Pinard  has  appeared  at  the  caf^.  He 
says  he  knows  you,  and  I  fear  he  is  no  friend,  although  when  I 
first  saw  him  he  boasted  of  your  friendship.  Anyhow,  he  makes 
himself  quite  at  home  here,  and  is  inclined  to  use  his  boasted 
intimacy  with  you  to  extract  whatever  he  wants  from  my  father. 
I  beg  you  will  enlighten  me  as  to  this  man,  and  instruct  me  how 
to  check  his  insolent  pretensions.' 

Tamplin  rapped  out  a  military  oath,  of  great  force  and  vigour. 
In  his  comer  of  the  room  Jean  stood  motionless,  but  with  eyes 
glaring  as  they  glared  on  Gromerot  two  days  before. 

*  My  wife,'  said  La  Beauce,  *  has  learnt  to  write  in  a  most 
guarded  manner.  What  she  says  here  means  a  great  deal.  This 
Pinard,  having  tried  to  blackmail  me,  and  failed,  now  is  en* 
deavouring  to  blackmail  my  wife  and  father-in-law.  How  are  we 
to  stop  iiim  ? ' 

*  It's  serious,'  said  Tamplin. 

Here  Jean  advanced,  and  in  the  harsh,  discordant  voice  in 
which  he  always  spoke  when  deeply  moved,  said : 

*  Colonel,  give  me  leave  to  return  to  Paris,  and  Pinard  shall 
no  longer  trouble  madame.' 

Tamplin  laughed.  *  Here's  a  Paladin  ! '  he  cried ;  *  having 
slain  the  crack  eabreur  of  the  2™®  Dragons,  Pinard  would  be 
but  child's-play  to  him  ! ' 

Jean  darted  a  look  at  the  laughing  Major  and  growled : 

*  Thou  knowest  not  what  I  owe  to  madame  ! ' 

*  I  at  least  know  thy  devotion,'  said  La  Beauce  kindly.     *  The 
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removal  of  Pinard  may  do  more  harm  than  good  now ;  he  maj 
ahready  have  set  the  terrible  machinery  of  the  SevolatioD  to 
work.' 

'  Let  us  trust  not ! '  cried  Tamplin,  and  then  he  swore  again  i 
terrible  oath.  ^  I  am  a  Republican,  yet  would  I  crush  aU  these 
men  who  disgrace  the  Republic,  and  that  boy  St.  Just  the  first  of 
all.  Not  but  there's  good  in  the  lad,'  he  added.  ^  While  he  ¥u 
with  us,  things  marched  brightly  enough.  Terror  is  a  great 
incentive,  though  I  hate  it,  for  it  makes  cowards  of  brave  men. 
It  is  the  remains  of  the  ancient  rSgime.  It  is  for  slaves  to  fight 
the  enemy,  because  they  fear  them  less  than  their  masters.  To 
us  who  strive  to  be  free,  and  will  be  free,  let  glory  and  the  cause 
of  the  nation  be  the  motive.  So  can  we  defeat  our  enemies  ^tli- 
out  blushing  for  ourselves.' 

The  worthy  Tamplin  was  fond  of  hearing  himself  speak,  in 
which  he  resembled  many  other  good  men. 

<  Meanwhile  what  is  to  be  done  ? '  asked  La  Beauce. 

Tamplin  stopped  in  the  midst  of  his  eloquence  and  scratched 
the  side  of  his  weather-beaten  nose.  But  he  only  paused  for  a 
minute. 

*  Pinard !  Pinard  1  *  he  cried,  *  we  all  know  Pinard !  I  have  had 
to  deal  with  twenty  Pinards  before  now.  The  Republic  is  full  of 
Pinards !  I  said  before,  give  him  rope.  I  say  so  again.  Pinard 
likes  his  comforts.  He  will  find  them  with  thy  father-in-law. 
Put  up  with  the  blackmail  for  the  moment  till  we  see  better  what 
to  do.  Pinard  will  not  hurry  to  slay  the  golden  goose ;  let  him 
be.' 

Tamplin's  advice  seemed  very  good  to  La  Beauce.  *Thou 
sayest  well,'  he  said ;  *  I  will  write  to  madame  at  once.'  Then 
turning  to  Jean  he  said,  *  My  friend,  I  have  a  message  for  thee  too, 
and  it  seems  to  come  very  a  propos  after  our  morning's  occupa- 
tion. Listen  then.  "  Petit  Jacques  sends  much  love  to  his  friend 
Jean.  He  says  that  he  is  astonished  that  so  kind  and  good  a  man 
should  be  occupied  in  killing  other  men,  even  though  they  may 
be  enemies  of  his  country." ' 

When  he  finished,  La  Beauce  looked  up  at  Jean's  face  ;  the 
sergeant's  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 

*  Mon  Colonel,*  he  said,  *  I  owe  madame  an  explanation.* 
Tamplin,  in  whose  experience  of  men  so  many  Pinards  had  occurred, 
had  never  met  with  another  Jean  Durand.  He  looked  upon  him 
as  a  curiosity,  and  in  his  s'lrewd  way  was  always  on  the  alert  to 
study  the  character  of  one  he  considered  unique.     He  had  seen 
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the  soft  side  of  Jean's  nature,  having  been  present  on  several 
occasions  when  La  Beauce  received  his  letters  from  Paris.  He 
had  also  noticed  Jean's  conduct  in  the  field,  and  his  watchful 
care  of  his  Colonel.  But  he  knew  nothing  of  Jean's  former  life, 
and  consequently  did  not  possess  the  key  to  the  mystery  which 
caused  these  contradictions.     He  could  only  speculate. 

*  Tell  me,'  he  asked,  keenly  eyeing  Jean,  *  this  Gomerot,  was 
he  a  man  like  Pinard  ? ' 

*  Gomerot  is  dead  ! '  growled  Jean. 

*  What  explanation  then  am  I  to  give  your  mistress  ? '  asked 
La  Beauce,  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  new  anxieties,  was  troubled 
with  the  idea  that  Jean's  duel  with  Gomerot  arose  from  his 
possible  denunciations  of  himself. 

*  Tell  madame,'  said  Jean  with  an  effort,  ^  that  there  are  some 
things  no  man  can  forgive  and  forget.  That  injuries  that 
have  left  their  mark  on  a  man's  life,  that  have  cost  him  all  that 
made  this  life  happy,  must  be  revenged  if  a  man  is  to  live. 
Gomerot  and  I  could  not  live.  I  told  him  so  when  I  met  him. 
He  thought  I  was  dead,  but,  seeing  me  alive,  he  recognised 
the  truth  of  what  I  said.  It  was  my  turn,  and  Gomerot  is 
dead.' 

As  Jean  spoke,  his  words  seemed  to  gather  in  intensity.  A 
change  came  over  the  whole  man,  and  as  he  finished  there  was 
a  look  of  savage  triumph  on  his  face,  that  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  tenderness  with  which  he  received  Virginie^s  message. 
Tamplin,  wondering  at  the  change,  silently  marked  the  intensity 
of  this  man's  passion. 

'  My  good  Jean,'  said  La  Beauce,  ^  I  have  no  wish  to  intrude 
on  thy  history.  I  know  enough  of  its  sadness  to  respect  the 
silence  thou  Wt  ever  preserved.  But,  with  this  new  anxiety  on 
my  mind,  I  would  wish  to  know  if  this  Gomerot  was  not  from  our 
country.     It  seems  to  me  that  his  name  is  familiar  to  me.' 

*  He  was  from  Plessis-sur-Eure,  a  blacksmith ; '  then  with  an 
effort  Jean  added, '  See,  moTi  Coloniid^  I  talk  not  of  other  people's 
affairs,  and  have  never  told  of  my  own,  but  once  for  all  I  must 
speak.  I  could  not  say  that  I  have  to  say  before  madame.  She 
is  too  good  to  understand  the  passion  of  a  man,  such  as  I  am. 
To  thee,  then,  I  will  tell  the  story  of  my  life,  and  thou  shalt 
judge.'  Here  Tamplin  rose  from  his  chair  as  though  he  would  go. 
<  Best  thou  too.  Major.  Thou  too  shalt  judge  between  me  and 
this  Gomerot ! '  Tamplin  placed  a  chair  for  Jean,  but  he  did  not 
seem  to  see  it.     He  stood  looking  straight  in  front  of  him,  and 
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passed  his  rough  hand  over  his  eyes,  as  if  to  recall  the  past.  And 
when  he  began  to  speak  he  sometimes  clutched  the  back  of  the 
chair  Tamplin  had  offered  him,  and  sometimes  moved  one  hand 
over  the  other  in  a  sort  of  agony. 

<  I  was  born/  he  said,  ^  near  Plessis-sur-Eure,  on  the  estate  of 
Marquis  de  Boissec,  on  whose  property  my  father  was  a  consider- 
able fietrmer*  From  my  earliest  years  I  myself  have  led  a  wild, 
roving  life.  The  quiet  of  the  farm  was  distasteful  to  me,  the 
tyranny  of  M.  de  Boissec's  agent  incensed  me,  and  I  became  the 
man  thou  rememberest  me,  M.  le  Comte.'  Here  Jean  paused,  for 
his  eye  fell  on  Tamplin. 

'  Mind  not  me,'  cried  the  Major ;  <  the  secret  of  M.  le  Comte 
has  been  known  to  me  for  some  time.' 

*  While  I  was  still  at  my  father's  farm  I  met  and  loved  Marie. 
She  was  the  prettiest  girl  of  the  country  side,  and  I — ^well,  there 
was  no  one  there  who  was  my  match  in  strength  and  fearlessness, 
and  women  love  such  qualities  in  a  man ;  so  Marie  loved  me. 
Among  my  rivals  was  this  Gomerot.  He  was  the  only  one  who 
was  a  match  for  me  in  strength,  and  he  was  more  than  my  match 
in  cunning.  Gomerot  was  in  favour  at  Boissec.  The  yonng 
Comte  petted  him,  for  Gomerot  was  an  expert  in  shoeing  horses, 
and  was  knowing  too  in  many  of  their  ailments  and  diseases. 
Gomerot  loved  Marie,  but  she  preferred  me,  and  he  quickly  foand 
that  his  pretensions  were  useless.  Rage  filled  his  heart.  Since 
he  could  not  succeed,  he  determined  I  too  should  fail.  So  he 
stirred  up  the  young  Comte  ;  he  pointed  out  Marie  to  him.  The 
rights  of  the  seigneurs  were  in  those  days  in  force.  What  maiden 
dared  resist  ?  Confident  in  success,  M.  le  Comte  proceeded  with 
all  the  assurance  of  his  class.  With  the  assistance  of  Gomerot 
he  tried  to  carry  Marie  off  by  force,  and  would  have  done  so  had 
I  not  been  by.  I  rescued  her,  nor  did  M.  le  Comte  escape  with- 
out marks  of  my  vengeance.  But  from  that  moment  I  was  an 
outcast,  and  with  Marie  lived  the  life  of  an  outcast.  Soon  after 
the  gamekeeper  of  my  enemy  caught  me,  and,  having  by  that 
time  succeeded  his  father,  it  was  by  the  orders  of  M.  le  Marquis, 
my  rival,  that  I  was  lashed  and  scarred  as  though  I  was  a  dog. 
It  was  on  thy  woods,  M.  le  Comte,  that  I  found  a  home,  it  was 
thy  forbearance  that  enabled  me  to  erect  the  miserable  hovel  in 
which  I  sheltered  my  wife.  It  was  there  my  children  were  bom, 
and  there  they  all  died,  one  after  the  other,  of  fever  and  starva- 
tion, all  but  one,  my  Ftiii  Jean,  my  last,  my  pretty  son ! '  Here 
Jean  paused  and  drew  his  rough  palm  across  his  eyes. 
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*  I  did  not  love  thee  then,  M.  le  Comte ;  I  placed  thee  in  the 
same  rank  as  M.  le  Marquis  de  Boissec  and  the  rest.     In  our 
province  great   nobles  were   scarce.     You  two  were   the  only 
great  proprietors.    I  did  not  know  thy  heart  then,  I  attributed 
thy  forbearance  to  disdain.   Among  all  the  haters  of  the  aristocrats 
I  was  the  fiercest,  I  and  Gomerot.   He,  too,  had  been  ill  treated  by 
the  Marquis ;  he,  too,  had  cause  for  revenge.    I  know  not  what  it 
was.    I  care  not.    I  did  not  know  then  that  it  was  he  had  urged 
his  master  to  satisfy  his  passion  on  this  defenceless  girl,  hoping  in 
the  future  to  supply  his  place.    Having  tried  to  avenge  himself 
through  the  Marquis  on  me,  he  now  tried  to  avenge  himself  through 
me  on  the  Marquis.     It  was  he  excited  my  fury ;  it  was  he  who 
really  planned  the  burning  of  the  chateau,  putting  me  always  for- 
ward as  the  instigator.    Call  to  mind,  M.  le  Comte,  the  night  when 
you% found  madame  at  my  cottage.    During  the  hours  she  was 
there  nursing  my  boy,  can  I  ever  forget  it  ?  Oh,  ttion  Dieu  I '  cried 
Jean  in  his  agony,  ^  can  I  not  see  her  now  ?   Petit  Jean,  so  restless 
with  the  terrible  fever  that  had  already  carried  off  the  others,  she 
lulled  to  rest,  soothing  him  as  only  an  angel  could.    Ah  !  during 
those  hours  a  change  seemed  to  come  over  me.    I  saw  all  was  not 
bad  in  the  world,  that  even  among  the  rich  and  great  there  were 
kind  hearts  and  bountiful  pities ;  and,  when  the  men  headed  by 
Gomerot  came  to  fetch  me  to  consummate  the  revenge  of  my  life- 
time, for  the  first  time  I  drew  back.    I  refused  to  accompany 
them.  I  bore  all  the  taunts  of  Gomerot  with  patience.  I  was  called 
coward,  renegade,  traitor,  but  I  would  not  leave  my  boy.     So  they 
went  without  me.    Well !  Boissec  was  burnt.   Then,  M.  le  Comte, 
thou  camest.    I  was  overwhelmed  at  the  offer  I  received.    For  the 
first  time  fortune  seemed  to  smile  on  me.     I  saw  my  wife  in  com- 
fort, my  child  well  and  happy,  everything  to  make  life  prosperous. 
And,  as  I  walked  back,  after  I  had  escorted  you  and  madame,  I 
seemed  to  be  in  the  heavens. 

^  Alas !  there  was  no  such  happiness  in  store  for  me.  Perhaps 
I  had  not  deserved  it  then.  What  happiness  I  have  had  during 
my  life  came  after  my  severest  trial,  and  was  due  not  to  those  of 
my  own  class,  but  to  monsieur  and  his  sainted  wife.  And  yet,' 
cried  Jean,  turning  to  Major  Tampliij,  *  when  I  first  saw  the 
angel  who  has  since  won  me  back  to  life  and  reconciled  me  to 
living,  I  had  all  the  thoughts  of  a  murderer  upon  me.  Thank 
God  that  He  held  back  my  hand !  that  He  caused  me  to  listen  to 
that  voice,  which  from  the  first  seemed  to  entrance  me,  instead 
of  striking,  as  I  had  intended,  without  giving  my  victim  the 
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chance  of  pleading  for  herself.  There  was  no  fear  in  her  eyes  as 
they  met  mine.  Had  there  been,  I  should  have  stmck.  Bat  no. 
They  seemed  to  look  into  my  heart,  and  when  with  her  sweet 
voice  she  spoke  of  my  Petit  Jean  with  infinite  pity,  I,  who  was  cm 
the  point  of  felling  her  to  the  ground  for  the  sake  of  the  fev 
valuables  I  saw  upon  her,  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground  myself 
and  kissed  her  feet !  May  Heaven's  blessing  come  upon  her  and 
hers.  Ah,  you  Bepublicans  believe  not  in  God  and  His  mercy ! 
Can  you  have  suffered  as  I  have  ?  Can  you  have  seen  your 
little  ones  tossing  on  a  bed  of  fever,  and  you  helpless  to  alleviaU 
their  pains  ?  Can  you  then  think  that  the  recovery  is  the  result 
of  chance,  and  that  there  is  nothing  above  you  to  reg^ilate  and 
ordain  such  things  ?  It  is  not  in  the  battle  or  in  the  excitement 
of  life  that  we  think  of  this,  but  in  the  hours  of  stillness  and 
watching,  of  sickness  and  direful  weakness,  such  as  I  have 
suffered.* 

*  Perchance  thou  art  right,'  said  Tamplin  gravely  as  Jean 
paused.  La  Beauce  said  not  a  word.  He  sat  with  his  hand  o?er 
his  brow  so  that  his  face  was  concealed  from  the  two  others. 

^  I  had  scarcely  returned  in  my  house,  I  was  still  telling  mj 
Marie  of  our  good  fortune,  when  I  hesurd  the  discordant  sounds  of  the 
approaching  rabble.  At  the  shouting  and  singing  of  these  men  I 
rushed  forth  from  the  room  in  which  Petit  Jean  still  slept,  thinking 
to  quiet  them.  Alas !  M.  de  Boissec's  wine  had  done  its  work,  and 
they  were  mad  drunk.  In  my  rage  I  swore  at  the  men  I  had  till 
then  thought  my  brothers ;  I  seized  one  man  by  the  throat  to 
check  his  howling,  and  dashed  him  to  the  ground,  where  he  lay 
senseless.  But  I  was  unarmed  and  they  were  many.  Still  1 
fought  and  raged  till  my  right  arm  was  broken,  and  I  received  a 
terrible  blow  on  my  head  that  felled  me  to  the  ground.  As  I  fell, 
I  saw  it  was  Gomerot  struck  that  blow,  and,  as  I  lay  there,  with 
the  senses  half  beaten  out  of  me,  I  heard  his  voice  crying,  •  Bum 
the  traitor's  house,'  and  then  came  another  blow  and  I  heard  no 
more.  I  learnt  th^  truth  when  I  recovered.  I  heard  all  the 
hideous  tale  from  those  there.  One  by  one  I  sought  them  all  out, 
and  from  all  I  gleaned  the  same  story — Gomerot !  always  Gome- 
rot  !  Maddened  with  drink,  they  were  willing  agents  in  destruc- 
tion, yet,  when  they  saw  Gromerot  strike  me  when  I  lay  on  the 
ground,  they  cried  shame.  Gomerot  said  he  would  go  into  the 
house  to  see  if  any  one  was  there.  He  went  to  tempt  Marie  with 
her  life,  and  failed,  and  then  he  set  fire  himself  to  the  thatch  of  the 
house,  saying  there  was  no  one  there,  and  that  Jean  Durand  had 
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lied  when  he  talked  of  his  sick  child ;  and  those  two  innocent 
beings  perished  without  a  word !  Perished  horribly  !  murdered  by 
Gomerot.  When»I  learnt  this  I  swore  that  I  would  seek  that  man 
out  and  slay  him.  I  searched  the  whole  country  for  him,  but  he 
had  gone !  It  was  said  that,  during  the  sack  of  Boissec,  he  had 
succeeded  in  possessing  himself  of  some  of  the  valuables  of  M.  le 
Marquis — he,  and  he  alone,  knew  where  they  were  kept — and  that 
he  had  gone  away  to  enjoy  his  ill-gotten  gains.  I  saw  him  first  at 
Fleurus,  where  I  saved  his  life,  not  knowing  who  he  was.  He  was 
blackened  with  smoke  and  singed  with  fire,  but  I  recognised  him 
at  last.  What  need  I  say  more  ?  I  waited  till  he  recovered,  for 
I  would  have  him  at  no  disadvantage,  and  then  I  slew  him.  Who 
shall  say  I  was  wrong?  Not  thou,  M.  le  Comte,  nor  thou,  Major 
Tamplin!  It  is  for  this  I  have  opened  my  lips.  For,  M.  le 
Comte,  thou  wilt  put  my  story  in  the  right  light  before  madame, 
whose  good  opinion  I  value  more  than  life  itself,  so  that  she  may 
not  say  when  I  meet  her, "  My  son,  Jean  Durand  is  a  man  of  blood." 
Thou  wilt  do  this  for  me,  M.  le  Comte,  since  to  her  I  could  not 
speak  as  I  have  done  before  you  two  ?  In  her  infinite  goodness 
she  would  not  understand  that  Gomerot  and  I  coiQd  not  be  alive 
together  after  what  had  passed.  She  would  have  bid  me  forgive, 
as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven.  Alas !  it  was  not  in  my  nature  to  for- 
give, yet  as  my  sabre  passed  through  his  breast  I  felt  a  shiver 
pass  through  my  heart.  I  lost  sight  of  his  hated  face  as  he  fell, 
and  Marie  and  Petit  Jean  appeared  before  me  as  I  had  seen  them 
last,  and  the  joy  I  had  hoped  to  have  felt  at  the  consummation  of 
my  vengeance  seemed  to  die  within  me.  It  was  only  when  I 
heard  him,  with  his  last  dying  breath,  tell  me  that  he  had  tried 
to  save  Marie,  when  I  saw  through  all  his  cowardly  plans,  that  I 
felt  I  had  done  right.    And  I  ask  you  two,  Was  it  not  so  ?  * 

There  was  a  pause  as  Jean  finished.  His  voice  had  become 
strangely  soft  during  the  latter  part  of  his  story.  During  his 
last  appeal  his  words  were  even  broken  by  sobs,  and  as  he  ended 
he  wore  so  piteous  a  look  that  Tamplin  rose  from  his  chair  and 
embraced  him. 

^  Thou  art  a  brave  man,  Jean,'  he  cried,  ^  and  no  one,  unless 
he  were  a  coward  or  a  priest,  would  dare  to  say  thou  wert  to 
blame.' 

Then  La  Beauce  took  him  by  the  hand. 

*  Jean,'  he  said,  *  few  have  8ufi*ered  as  thou  hast.  Who  shall 
judge  thee,  my  fiiend  ?  Not  I,  who  tremble  now  for  the  safety  of 
my  wife  and  child.    Nor  will  she,  who  knows  what  sufiering  is, 
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and  who  believes  that  it  is  on  high  alone  that  thoa,  and  I,  aod 
all  mankind,  can  alone  be  judged  justly  and  rightly.  Hayed^jn 
no  fear,  then,  my  friend.  Virginie  knows  too  well  thy  loncf, 
faithful  heart  to  doubt  thee.* 

Here  Jean  sank  on  his  knees  and  raised  the  Comte's  hand  tc< 
his  lips  with  the  simple  respectful  reverence  common  under  tie 
old  rSgimej  but  which  had  quite  disappeared  since  the  Bepublic 
had  been  declared. 

Major  Tamplin  stood  by  and  twisted  his  long  moustache.  E 
the  truth  were  told,  Jean  did  not  fall  in  his  estimation  therebm 

For  the  next  three  days  La  Beauce'  lived  in  a  state  of  great 
anxiety.  He  wrote  oflf  to  Camot  begging  him  to  watch  m 
Virginie  in  his  absence,  reminding  him  of  his  promise  to  do  Ga 
He  wrote  to  Virginie  recommending  her  to  submit  to  the  black- 
mail of  Pinard,  assuring  her  that  he  would  soon  contrive  as 
excuse  to  return  to  Paris  and  confront  him. 

Meanwhile  the  French  army  remained  strangely  uiacti?e, 
allowing  their  opponents  to  retreat  in  safety,  and  occapyiij 
themselves  in  reducing  some  few  unimportant  places  on  tk 
frontier  of  Holland.  So  it  was  at  Brussels,  four  days  after  hi' 
reception  of  Virginie's  letter,  that  Colonel  Chardon  receW 
notice  that  his  presence  was  demanded  in  Paris  to  explain  tie 
affaire  Pinardj  and  that  Major  Tamplin  was  to  accompany  hiB* 
Another  colonel  was  for  the  time  appointed  to  the  7"*  Cavaleiit 

So  these  two,  with  Jean,  who  had  got  leave  to  join  them. 
journeyed  on  to  Paris  by  the  lumbering  diligence,  that  toi 
eight  days  to  cover  the  distance  from  Brussels  to  thec^ita^ 
Passing  through  many  towns,  in  those  hot  July  days,  they  iojd 
how  thoroughly  the  revolutionary  tyranny  was  established,  h 
every  town  travellers'  papers  were  examined,  and  woe  betide  ta 
who  had  neglected  to  have  all  in  order. 

As  La  Beauce  drew  near  Paris  his  soul  sank  more  and  m^ 
within  him,  nor  was  Tamplin  without  some  apprehension.  Masj 
were  the  oaths  that  worthy  muttered  to  himself  at  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  since  he  joined  the  army.  Less  than  tir^ 
years  had  passed,  yet  in  two  years  how  much  history  had  been 
enacted ! 

When  they  rolled  through  the  streets  of  Paris  on  the  evening 
of  July  25  (7th  of  the  month  Thermidor  according  to  the  ner 
style),  they  scarcely  recognised  the  gay  city,  so  silent  vere  it^ 
streets  and  so  deserted  its  usoally  busy  places  of  public  resoit. 
Anxious  at  once  to  see  his  wife.  La  Beauce  found  that  here  ag&i^ 
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tedious  formalities  had  to  be  gone  through ;  commissioners  insisting 
on  examining  all  papers,  identifying  all  individuals,  and  taxing 
the  patience  of  all;  nor  was  anyone  allowed  to  take  away  from  the 
bureau  the  smallest  parcel,  it  being  after  dark.  It  was  not  till 
past  ten  at  night  that  he  was  able  to  escape,  and  take  his  way, 
accompanied  by  Tamplin  and  Jean,  to  the  Cafe  de  la  Grande 
Nation. 


CHAPTER  LIII. 

PAKIS  IN  THE  MONTH  THERMIDOR. 

There  was  some  delay  after  La  Beauce  had  rung  the  bell  at  his 
house-door  before  the  concierge  opened  to  him.  At  length  the 
man  appeared,  accompanied  by  his  wife. 

*  Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want  ? '  cried  the  woman,  over 
the  shonlder  of  her  husband. 

'  I  am  Colonel  Chardon,'  said  La  Beauce,  ^  and  I  come  home 
to  my  fiunily.' 

*  Thou  must  not  enter,'  shrieked  the  woman. 

*  My  good  woman,'  expostulated  La  Beauce. 

*  Shut  the  door,  Paul,'  cried  the  woman.  *  The  patrol  will  be 
round  in  a  minute,  and  we  must  not  allow  them  to  find  our  door 
open.' 

*  Nay,  but  I  must  come  in,'  said  La  Beauce,  putting  his  foot 
against  the  door  to  prevent  its  being  shut  in  his  face.  *  Cannot 
a  man  enter  his  own  house  at  any  time  of  night  ?  * 

*  Shut  the  door,  thou  fool ! '  cried  the  woman  to  her  husband. 
*  Who  knows  if  they  may  not  all  three  be  "suspects."' 

*  If  the  citoyen^a  papers  should  be  in  order,'  growled  the  man, 
doubtingly. 

*  Of  course  they  are  in  order.  Have  we  not  come  this  minute 
from  the  Committee  of  the  Section?  Thou  art  exceeding  thy 
rights,  my  friend,  in  refusing  to  let  us  in.' 

*  If  the  dtoyen  assured  me  his  papers  are  correct,'  hesitated 
the  man. 

* ,'  swore  Tamplin,  using  a  coarse  and  very  Eepublican 

intensity  of  objurgation.  *  If  thou  open  not  at  once  I'll  fetch 
the  guard  of  the  Section  and  batter  down  the door.' 

The  man  opened  at  once.  *  At  least,'  he  said  mildly,  *  do  me 
the  pleasure  of  showing  me  your  papers.' 

The  three  men  followed  the  concierge  into  his  den,  where  the 
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concierge*8  wife  seated  herself  on  the  only  chair,  and  kept 
muttering  abuse  of  the  simplicity  of  her  husband,  while  he 
examined  the  papers. 

*  Imbecile ! '  she  muttered,  *  they  are  "  suspects,"  Well,  if  thou 
wishest  to  coin  money  on  the  Place  de  la  Eevolution  thou  mayest. 
For  me,  I  go  to  the  Section  on  the  first  sign  of  day  to  denounce 
these  men.' 

*  Silence ! '  growled  the  man.     *  I  know  what  I  do.' 

*  So  thou  didst  say  before  madame  was  taken.  Thou  art  erer 
a  fool,  like  all  men,  when  there  is  a  pretty  face  in  questioiu' 

^Madame?'  cried  Jean,  and  he  seized  the  woman  by  the 
shoulder.    *  Madame  ?    What  madame  ? ' 

*  Pretty  Madame  Chardon.  Ci-devant  aristocratey  laughed  the 
woman. 

*  What  sayest  thou  of  her  ? '  cried  La  Beauce. 

^  Placed  in  the  national  strong  box,'  answered  the  woman. 
'  Is  that  true,  man  ? '  asked  La  Beauce,  furiously. 

*  Two  days  ago,  with  Citoyen  le  Blanc' 

La  Beauce  heard  no  more ;  followed  by  Jean,  he  dashed  up  the 
stairs  and  knocked  loudly  at  the  door  of  the  first  floor,  where  was 
his  apartment. 

Several  times  he  knocked;  and  knocking,  and  listening 
attentively,  he  at  last  heard  a  grumbling  voice  and  heavy  foot- 
step approaching.     He  knocked  again. 

*  Ah,  knock !  acSlSratj  grumbled  the  voice.  *  What  can  the 
canaille  want  now  ?  They've  taken  madame  and  sealed  up  every- 
thing.    If  they  come  for  me,  so  much  the  better.' 

*  Louison,'  cried  La  Beauce,  *  open  for  the  love  of  Heaven  !  * 

*  Mon  Dieu  I  Monsieur  le  Comte,'  cried  Louison ;  and  so  agitated 
was  she  that  she  fumbled  at  the  lock  till  La  Beauce  was  nigh 
distracted  by  the  delay. 

At  last  the  door  opened. 

*  Oh,  monsieur  has  come  at  last,'  sobbed  Louison.  *  Oh,  why 
was  he  not  here  two  days  ago  ? ' 

*  Speak,  woman,  for  God's  sake !     Tell  me,  where  is  madame  ? ' 
*Ab,  mon  Dieu!  mon  DiewT   cried  Louison,  wringing  her 

hands. 

At  this  moment  Tamplin  joined  his  friend.  With  a  cool  head 
he  grasped  the  situation  at  once. 

*  Cease  this  noise,  idiot ! '  he  cried  sternly,  and  none  too  soon 
he  seized  Louison  by  the  arm,  and  dragged  her  into  the  apart- 
ment, where  La  Beauce  and  Jean,  trembling  with  anxiety,  followed 
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him.  Already  the  lodgers  on  the  other  floors  were  showing  signs 
of  anxiety  to  know  what  new  domiciliary  visit  was  being  made, 
and  the  locks  of  several  doors  were  heard  creaking  ! 

*  Now/  cried  Tamplin,  as  he  shut  the  door  of  the  inner  room, 
<  tell  us  everything  thou  knowest.' 

Louison  looked  defiantly  at  this  stranger. 

*  I  refuse  to  speak,'  she  said,  crossing  her  arms. 

*  Woman,  would  you  drive   me    mad ! '    cried    La  Beauce. 

•  Where  are  Virginie  and  the  boy  ?  Why  dost  thou  not  speak  ? 
Seest  thou  not  we  are  all  friends  ? ' 

But  Louison  would  not  speak. 

*  Monsieur  le  Comte,'  growled  Jean,  *  shall  I  shake  her  ? ' 
Louison  turned  towards  him. 

*  What !  art  thou  Jean  ? '  she  cried. 

*  "ftTio  else  ? '  growled  Jean,  seizing  her  roughly  by  the  shoulder. 

*  Speak  to  monsieur,  or  I'll  shake  the  life  from  thee  ! ' 

*  Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  monsieur,  two  days  ago  they  came  and  took 
away  madame  and  P6re  Jacques  in  a  coach  with  four  gendarmes, 
and  a  scoundrel  with  an  odious  scarf  on  his  dirty  shoulder.  For 
me,  I  had  to  bite  my  tongue  to  keep  from  letting  them  know 
what  I  thought  of  them ;  but  I  kept  silent  for  the  sake  of  little 
monsieur.' 

*  And  where  is  he  ? '  groaned  La  Beauce.     *  Is  he  here  ? ' 
*Not  so   stupid,  monsieur,'  answered  Louison.      *We   hid 

him  and  Mademoiselle  Celim^ne  in  Pierre's  rooms  on  the  fifth 
floor.' 

*  Thank  God,  he,  at  least,  is  safe  ! '  cried  La  Beauce,  and  he 
started  to  his  feet.     *  Let  me  see  him  at  once.' 

*  Not  so  fast,'  answered  Louison.  *  Would  monsieur  compromise 
the  boy  ?  Monsieur  must  be  very  cautious  or  he  will  be  suspected 
himself,  and  then  who  will  help  madame  ? ' 

*The  woman  is  right,'  said  Tamplin,  speaking  for  the  first 
time.    *  Thou  must  restrain  thyself.' 

*  What ! '  cried  the  Comte  with  emotion,  *  can  I  see  neither  wife 
nor  child  ? ' 

*  Even  so,'  said  Tamplin  quietly.  *  Let  us  rest  to-night,  and 
to-morrow  we  will  to  Carnot  to  see  what  can  be  done.' 

La  Beauce  glanced  sadly  round  the  room.  All  was  kept  neat 
and  clean  as  before ;  only  on  each  cupboard  was  the  great 
sprawling  seal  of  the  Commune,  with  its  tape  across  the  lock,  to 
prevent  the  contents  being  tampered  with.  Around  were  still  the 
evidence  of  Virginie's  presence.     Here  was  her  work-box,  there 
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gome  books,  principally  of  devotion,  which  she  was  not  allowed  to 
take  with  her.  Going  into  the  next  room,  in  which  she  and 
C^limAne  slept,  he  found  the  simple  articles  of  her  toilette  still 
on  the  dressing-table,  the  little  cot  in  which  his  boy  slept,  and 
the  bed  nsed  by  the  two  women  neatly  prepared;  all,  in  fad, 
ready  for  nse.  With  a  groan  he  threw  himself  on  the  bed  and 
burst  into  tears. 

Tamplin  having  gained  all  the  information  he  could  extract 
from  Louison,  which  only  amounted  to  this,  that  Pierre  had  heard 
that  madame  was  taken  to  the  prison  of  Les  Garmes,  dismissed 
her  to  her  room,  and  coming  in  to  La  Beauce,  laid  his  hand  kindly 
on  his  shoulder,  and  said,  *  I  go  to  take  some  rest.  Try  thou  to 
sleep.  To-moitow  we  shall  want  all  our  wits  and  energies  to 
settle  this  business.    All  shall  yet  be  well.* 

La  Beauce  took  Ms  friend's  hand  and  pressed  it^  but  he  coold 
say  nothing,  so  Tamplin  left  him,  and  simply  drawing  off  his 
boots,  he  threw  himself  on  the  couch  in  the  sitting-room  and  was 
soon  asleep.  Fatigued  by  his  long  journey,  unnerved  by  tk 
dreadful  discovery  he  made  on  his  arrival.  La  Beauce  himself  sank 
into  a  troubled  sleep,  in  which  he  dreamed  he  saw  Virginie  brought 
to  the  bar  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  and  sentenced  to  death. 
Then  all  her  beautiful  hair  was  cut  off,  and  with  her  arms  boimd 
behind  her,  and  her  shoulders  bare  to  the  gaze  of  the  infiiriated 
populace,  who  shouted  as  she  passed,  he  &ncied  he  saw  her  in 
the  charrette  or  tumbril,  dragged  to  execution.  He  saw  the 
guillotine  ready  for  her  ;  with  unfaltering  gait  she  ascended  the 
steps.  She  cast  a  look  round.  Oh,  should  he  ever  forget  the 
expression  of  her  eyes?  The  executioner  seized  her — ^she  was 
placed  under  the  fatal  blade— and  then,  with  a  cry,  he  woke.  The 
dawn  was  fast  breaking,  and  the  objects  in  the  room  were  dimlj 

visible all  these  things  she  had  so  recently  used ;  was  it  possible 

she  could  be  gone  ?  In  the  next  room  the  sound  of  the  heaT? 
breathiDg  of  friend  Tamplin  caught  his  ear.  He  looked  in; 
Tamplin  slept  peacefully.  With  a  sigh  he  returned,  and  once 
more  throwing  himself  on  his  bed,  was  surprised  when  sleep  over- 
took  him,  nor  did  he  wake  till  Tamplin  shook  him,  crying : 

<  Come,  mon  Colonel,  it  is  time  we  were  at  work.* 

With  a  start  he  leaped  from  the  bed.  It  was  nine  o'clock  ot 
the  26th  of  July,  Thermidor  the  8th. 

The  two,  having  made  their  toilettes,  started  for  the  Ministir 
of  War.  There,  having  inquired  for  Camot,  they  were  bid  U> 
wait  in  an  anteroom,  as  the  Citoyen  Minister  had  not  arrived 
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While  waiting,  more  than  one  member  of  the  Convention  asked 
for  Oamot,  and  hearing  from  the  official  on  duty  that  he  had  not 
yet  arrived,  left,  with  many  violent  expressions  of  disappointment. 
At  length,  at  half-past  ten,  Gamot  appeared.  There  were  several 
others  besides  La  Beaace  and  Tamplin  in  the  room,  and  these 
crowded  round  the  Minister,  and  presented  their  petitions.  Camot 
heard  what  they  had  to  say,  and  briefly  answered  each  indi- 
viduaL  Meanwhile  the  two  friends  kept  discreetly  in  the  back- 
ground. When  Camot  had  finished  with  the  others  La  Beauce 
advanced. 

*  Ah,  already ! '  said  Camot, '  come  with  me,'  and  he  led  him 
into  his  room.  At  the  door  he  cried  to  the  usher:  ^Citoyen 
Usher,  see  that  no  one  intenrupts  me,'  and  shut  the  door.  Advan- 
cing to  his  chair  he  sank  into  it  with  a  wearied  air.  La  Beauce 
and  Tamplin  stood  at  the  other  side  of  the  official  table. 

*  What  is  it  thou  wishest  ? '  asked  Camot. 

^  Citoyen  Minister,'  said  La  Beauce,  ^  I  have  been  summoned 
to  Paris  by  the  Minister's  order.' 

*  That's  true ;  let  me  see,'  and  he  referred  to  some  papers. 
*  Ah  I  here  it  is,  the  affaire  Pinard.^ 

*  Exactly,  but  it  is  not  that  alone  that  brings  me  here.  When 
I  joined  the  army  the  Citoyen  Minister  guaranteed  the  safety  of 
my  family,  while  I  did  my  duty.  Where  is  my  wife,  Citoyen 
Camot  ? ' 

Camot  looked  up  with  a  quick  look. 
<  What  of  Madame  Chardon  ? '  he  asked. 
^  She  was  consigned  to  the  prison  of  Les  Carmes  two  days 
ago!' 

Camot  leaped  from  his  chair. 
*What!     Isthistrae?' 
*A1m!' 

*  The  scSlirata  ! '  he  cried.  *  Have  they  dared  this  ?  Ah  I  they 
think  me  without  power !  They  insult  me  with  impunity,  do  they  ?  ' 
and  Camot  began  marching  backwards  and  forwards  in  his  room 
speaking  rapidly.  *It  is  not  sufficient  for  them  to  make  all 
France  tremble  before  them.  They  would  paralyse  the  army  by 
this  idiotic  proscription.  Ah,  M.  Sobespierre !  thou  desirest  to 
reign  with  thy  Supreme  Being,  of  whom  thou  wouldst  be  the 
High  Priest,  thou  and  thy  pedant  St.  Just  and  thy  mealy- 
mouthed,  paralytic  Couthon  !  See ! '  'cried  he,  stopping  before 
La  Beauce.  '  These  last  days  the  members  of  Convention  have 
not  dared  to  sleep  in  their  own  beds  for  fear  of  being  arrested 
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during  the  night,  for  it  is  during  the  night  that  these  men  tcnn 
their  plans,  unknown  to  their  colleagues !  I  say,  enougli  of  tliis! 
I  have  thrown  myself  into  the  management  of  the  detafls  of  m 
department  and  have  allowed  them  to  work  their  will.  It  is  tk 
this  should  change.' 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  the  offidai 
usher  entered. 

*  Citoyen  Minister  1 '  he  said,  *  the  member  of  the  Conventiwi, 
Bobert  Lindet,  demands  an  instant  interview.'  As  he  spob, 
Lindet  entered. 

It  so  happened  that  in  his  anxiety  to  see  Camot,  lisdet  ad- 
vanced so  far  into  the  room  as  to  have  his  back  towards  La  Beaoee 
and  Tamplin.    As  the  usher  withdrew,  he  eagerly  cried: 

^Camot!  It  is  time  we  should  act.  See  thou  this  list,  S9 
matter  how  it  was  come  by,  it  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Mn^ 
pierre.  Forty  members  of  the  Convention  are  proscribed!  M 
the  prominent  members  of  our  party.  See  thy  name  amoogsi 
them.  We  must  finish  with  these  three.  Sweep  them  afsy.' 
As  he  made  a  gesture  of  the  arm,  he  caught  sight  of  L&  Beai2ce 
and  Tamplin.  He  stopped  abruptly.  *Who  are  these  men?' 
he  asked  nervously. 

*  I  will  answer  for  them.  These  two  are  from  the  army.  I 
can  trust  them  as  I  would  trust  myself,'  said  Camot. 

*  Citoyen  representative,'  said  Tamplin  gravely,  'I  am  a  Ee 
publican,  none  more  so,  but,  in  this  matter,  I  am  against  these 
three  to  the  death.  And  let  me  assure  you  two,  I  speak  the 
general  sentiments  of  the  army  from  which  I  come.' 

*  I  wish,'  cried  Lindet,  *  we  had  a  few  thousand  of  the  bnw 
fellows  with  us  now.' 

*  We  shall  have  enough,'  said  Carnot,  *  if  we  can  only  get 
them  to  declare  themselves.' 

*  Let  us  lose  no  time  then,'  cried  Lindet.  '  I  go  to  the  Con- 
vention, where  Robespierre  must  fall.  The  Marais  must  be 
gained.  It  has  been  seen  to.  Tallien  and  others  are  workifig 
at  them.    We  shall  meet  soon  at  the  Convention  ?  * 

<  I  will  come  at  once.' 

Lindet  walked  to  the  door — then  he  turned  and  approached 
Camot. 

*  Art  thou  sure  of  these  two  ?  * 

<  Perfectly.' 

*  Have  them  then  handy,  there  may  be  work  in  which  they 
will  be  useful.'     So  saying,  he  hurried  away. 
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Carnot  sat  down  once  more,  and  absently  drammed  with  his 
fingers  on  the  table.    Then  he  looked  np. 

*  This  Pinard  business  does  not  appear  grave.  Why  didst 
thou  let  the  man  escape  ?  He  was  sure  to  denounce.  This  affair 
is  of  course  a  pretext.' 

*  "We  could  hardly  imagine  such  a  man  would  be  heard.' 

*  Thou  shouldst  trust  no  one.  I  will  see  what  is  to  be  done. 
You  two  must  not  report  yourselves  oflScially  till  after  this  new 
affair  is  settled.  Things  cannot  rest  another  day  as  they  are ; 
keep  yourselves  quiet.  Do  not  go  to  the  prison,  it  will  be  useless. 
Thou  couldst  not  see  madame,  and  thy  presence  may  bring  about 
thy  arrest.  Do  you  rather  keep  near  the  Convention,  where  I 
may  have  want  of  both.  Follow  me  there  now,  but  at  a  distance. 
BecoUect  there  never  was  a  police  more  alert  than  ours.  The 
ruling  three  get  to  learn  everything.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Citoyen  Lafont,  who  is  now  outside  the  door,  will  report  all  my 
visitors  to  Eobespierre  this  very  day.'  Here  Camot  rose  and  took 
his  hat.  Though  he  spoke  with  a  smile,  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
he  was  fiill  of  anxiety.  He  descended  from  his  apartment,  and 
quickly  made  his  way  to  the  Convention,  whither  the  two  friends 
followed  him  at  a  discreet  distance. 

Only  daring  to  speak  when  they  could  see  no  one  overheard 
them,  the  two  exchanged  some  confidences.  It  was  settled  that 
Jean,  who  would  not  be  recognised,  should  be  sent  to  the  prison 
of  Les  Cannes,  to  try  to  get  information  as  to  Virginie,  and,  if 
possible,  contrive  she  should  know  that  her  husband  had  returned 
to  Paris.  Pausing  then  by  the  Cafe  de  la  Grande  Nation,  they 
despatched  Jean  to  the  prison,  and  themselves  went  to  the  Con- 
vention. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

THE    CONVENTION. 


The  Convention  now  sat  in  the  Hall  of  the  Tuileries  instead  of 
the  Salle  de  Manage,  for  it  had  been  decreed  when  the  Boyal 
Power  was  overthrown,  that  it  became  the  dignity  of  the  Conven- 
tion, which  took  its  place,  to  sit  in  the  Palace  itself.  Thither, 
then,  La  Beauce  and  Tamplin  repaired.  Eobespierre  had  for  the 
last  ten  days  abstained  from  appearing  in  his  place  at  the  Con- 
vention, nor  had  he  attended  at  the  Central  Committees,  but  had 
contented  himself  with  speaking  at  the  Jacobins,  where  his  power 
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was  unquestioned.  Bat  this  ^y  it  was  announced  he  vas  to 
speak,  consequently  the  crowd  was  very  great;  In  the  lioose 
itself  there  was  a  goodly  attendance  of  members.  The  MoTmtain, 
or  Left,  was  crowded — the  Bight  had  few  members  present^  bnt  as 
most  of  them  had  ^  paid  the  penalty  of  the  law,'  the  gaps  on  the 
benches  could  be  well  accounted  for.  It  was  noticed  that  the 
men  of  the  *  Plain '  (Marais)  or  Centre,  were  present  in  nnosoa! 
numbers.  It  was  noticed,  too,  that  TaUien  and  others  veie  io 
communication  with  them.  All  the  galleries  were  packed  to 
suffocation  by  the  time  Bobespierre  appeared.  He  was  clad  in 
the  same  sky-blue  coat,  with  brass  buttons,  with  nankeen  tioiuets, 
he  had  worn  at  the/et^  of  the  Supreme  Being.  As  he  mounts 
the  tribune  there  was  silence  through  the  hall.  Then  he  bcgc 
a  long  discourse,  in  which  he  defended  himself  and  attacked  tli« 
two  Committees  of  Public  Safety  and  of  Surety.  He  talked  nndi 
as  usual  of  the  happiness  of  the  people,  of  his  own  virtue,  and  tk 
prevalence  of  vice.  He  trembled  to  think  that  he  himself  m^\ 
be  calumniated.  ^  But/  said  he,  ^  I  am  consoled  by  the  reflecdon 
that,  if  I  have  seen  in  history  all  the  defenders  of  liberty  caloD- 
niated,  I  have  seen  their  oppressors  die  also !  The  good  and  tbe 
bad  disappear  alike  from  the  earthy  but  in  very  differeot  condi- 
tions. No,  Chaumette !  Death  is  not  an  eternal  sleep !  Citi- 
zens, efface  from  the  tombs  that  maxim,  engraven  by  sacrilegioa!^ 
hands,  which  would  throw  a  funeral  pall  over  Nature.  Write 
rather,  "  Death  is  the  commencement  of  immortality." ' 

La  Beauce  seeing  this  man  in  the  tribunal,  yellow  and  sicklj 
in  complexion,  his  face  without  any  power,  his  pointed,  supercffiooj 
nose,  and  eyes  weakly  set  in  their  sockets  at  an  angle  like  aChis^ 
man's,  could  not  understand  his  power.  This  did  not  seem  tie 
man  to  command.  This  was  not  a  ruler  of  men.  Yet,  when  k« 
turned  to  denunciation,  the  whole  gall  and  venom  of  his  nsi^- 
appeared.  There  seemed  the  force  of  his  nature.  He  throve  b; 
insinuating  suspicion.  His  power  rested  on  the  dread  of  treacierj 
and  the  confidence  which  his  *  incorruptibility '  inspired.  Atofor 
Robespierre !  The  fiie  of  the  Supreme  Being,  which  he  had  con- 
sidered the  masterpiece  of  his  policy,  was  the  ruin  of  his  power. 
Already  the  tables  were  being  turned.  Suspicion  was  breatW 
on  the  incorruptible.  How  would  he,  who  had  so  freely  denounced, 
bear  denunciation  ? 

This  speech  was  listened  to  in  silence,  and  no  applause  followed 
its  termination.  As  usual,  however,  it  was  proposed  it  should  be 
printed  and  circulated  in  the  provinces.     Then,  for  the  first  timet 
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opposition  appeared.  This  motion  was  agreed  to  as  though  from 
habit.  Bat  the  members  of  the  Committee  who  had  been  attacked 
recovered  from  their  surprise.  Gambon,  Billaud  de  Varennes, 
Vadier,  and  others  of  the  extreme  party,  turned  on  Robespierre, 
and  the  decree  was  reversed.  La  Beauce,  watching  the  face  of 
the  terrible  *  Incorruptible,'  saw  there  an  expression  of  surprise. 
But  Eobespierre  yet  smiled.  To-morrow,  he  thought,  he  could 
succeed,  and,  as  he  hurried  away  to  the  Jacobins,  he  wore  a  look 
of  triumph  as  though  he  had  anticipated  this  resistance  and  was 
prepared  for  it ! 

Intensely  interested  in  the  proceedings,  which  he  felt  would 
decide  the  fate  of  Virginie  and  himself.  La  Beauce  looked  around 
for  Gamot.  Once  he  thought  he  saw  him,  but  it  was  only  for  a 
moment,  at  the  door  of  the  hall,  where  he  appeared  but  to  look 
round  and  then  leave. 

In  a  state  of  the  greatest  disquietude  La  Beauce  retired  to 
his  home,  where  he  at  last  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Celim^ne 
and  his  son.  Louison  had  managed  to  smuggle  them  into 
Jacques  de  Blanc's  apartment  unseen,  and  there  the  Comte  found 
them.  It  was  eighteen  months  since  he  had  seen  his  boy.  He 
was  now  more  than  four  years  old,  and  a  bright,  pretty  lad,  with 
his  mother's  large,  dreamy  eyes.  Alas !  the  delight  the  father 
felt  at  seeing  his  son  was  sadly  damped  by  thoughts  of  his  wife. 
The  boy  himself  constantly  inquired  after  her.  *  Why  have  they 
taken  'petiU  mbre  away? '  he  asked.  *  Why  are  Celi  and  I  living 
upstairs  with  Pierre  ?  He  is  very  good,  Pierre,  but  I  like  my  old 
Louison.'  Here  Louison  seized  the  boy  and  covered  him  with 
kisses,  but  Petit  Jacques  extricated  himself  from  her  fervid 
embraces.  *  Why,  'petii  ph'e  ?  '  he  asked,  and  when  La  Beauce, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  turned  away,  the  little  fellow  embraced 
him.  *  Celi  says  I  must  not  talk  of  such  things,  but  I  may  ask 
the  petit  p^re,  because,'  he  added  with  pardonable  confusion,  *  I 
always  pray  to  God  for  thee  and  poor  Louis,  and  thou  knowest 
everything.  Why  then  ? '  asked  the  boy  looking  up  eagerly  in  his 
father's  face. 

^  My  son,'  said  the  Comte  with  emotion,  '  there  are  many 
wicked  men  in  power  now,  who  put  all  who  disagree  with  them 
in  prison,  and  they  have  taken  away  thy  grandfather  and  thy 
mother.* 

*But  they  will  come  back,'  cried  the  child.  *Thou  art  a 
soldier,  and  so  is  dear  Jean,  and  you  both  will  draw  your  swords 
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and  kill  these  men,  and  bring  me  'pdiU  mire  and  grand-perej 
wilt  thou  not,  petit  pire  ? ' 

*  My  son,  Jean  and  I  will  do  our  best.' 

*  And  where  is  dear  Jean  ? '  asked  the  boy, 

'  I  have  sent  him  out,  but  he  will  be  here  soon.* 
The  sound  of  a  heavy  footstep  here  caused  Petit  Jacques  to 
run  to  the  door.  It  opened,  and  the  figure  of  a  soldier  appeared, 
but  *  Petit  Jacques '  drew  back,  for  it  was  not  Jean.  The  soldier, 
however,  seized  the  little  man  with  a  loud  laugh,  raised  him 
aloft,  and,holdiog  him  at  arm's-length,  looked  at  him  with  laughing 
eyes. 

^  8acr6  ! '  cried  Tamplin.  *  This  is  the  little  colonel  I  have 
heard  so  much  of.' 

*  Put  me  down ! '  angrily  shouted  the  boy. 

*  Diable !  What  a  voice  to  command  a  regiment ! '  laughed 
Tamplin. 

*  Celi,'  cried  the  boy,  *  tell  him  to  put  me  down.' 

Tamplin  turned  and  caught  sight  of  the  pretty  face  of 
C^lim^ne,  blushing  crimson ;  he  placed  the  boy  on  the  ground, 
and  stammered,  ^  A  thousand  pardons,  mademoiselle.' 

Tamplin  was  the  type  of  a  hean  sahreiLVy  erect  and  strong.  He 
stood  about  five  feet  ten  in  his  stockings.  He  was  dressed  in  the 
uniform  of  his  regiment,  which,  of  course,  included  the  two  meshes 
of  plaited  hair  and'the  usual  '  pig  tail,'  or  hair  dressed  eni  queue. 
His  sunburnt  face  told  his  character  in  the  merry  twinkle  of  his 
eyes  and  the  rather  set  expression  of  his  sarcastic  lips.  A  shrewd 
man  was  Tamplin,  full  of  spirits  and  good  humour. 

*  Diable  !  Tnon  Colonely  he  cried,  *  I  was  unaware  you  had  the 
company  of  ladies.' 

*  Celim^ne,  you  have  heard  of  my  good  friend  Major 
Tamplin,  as  he  has  heard  of  my  pretty  cousin  Celimene  de  la 
Eosi^re.' 

The  two  bowed,  and  Celimene  held  out  her  pretty  little  hand. 
*  Monsieur — I  ask  pardon — the  Citoyen  Major  is  already  an  old 
friend  of  mine.  I  have  often  heard  of  you  through  Etienne's 
letters  to  Virginie.' 

*  Jamidieu  I '  laughed  Tamplin  taking  her  hand  and  kissing 
it,  *  the  citoyenne  is  charming,  yet  should  she  tutoyer  her  old 
friend.  It  sounds  more  friendly,  and  less  like  an  aristocrat  and 
spy  of  the  terrible  Monsieur  Pitt.' 

*  Thou  at  least  wouldst  be  taken  for  a  sans-culotte  with  thy 
oaths,'  laughed  C^limdne,  who  was  ever  ready  with  her  tongue. 
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Tisimplin  blushed  again.     He  was  not  used  to  the  society  of 
ladies. 

<  Mademoiselle  will  excuse  a  rough  soldier.' 

*  Thou  art  the  amto  now,  with  thy  *^  mademoiselle/'  '  cried 
C^limdne. 

Tamplin  twisted  his  moustache  and  rattled  out  so  considerable 
an  oath  that  C^limdne  fled  with  pretended  terror. 

The  advent  of  the  Major  tended  to  raise  the  spirits  of  the 
little  &mily.  It  was  impossible  to  feel  despondent  in  his  com- 
pany. He  cheered  the  melancholy  of  La  Beauce,  he  reassured 
C^limdne,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  Petit  Jacques  was  romping  with 
him  round  the  room,  and  making  so  much  noise  that  Louison 
rushed  in  and  sternly  reproved  Tamplin  for  his  folly,  which  might, 
she  said,  compromise  everyone. 

*It  is  true,'  cried  Tamplin.  *And  in  interrupting  us  thou 
showest  more  sense  than  I  thought  could  be  in  thy  wool-gathering 
head  last  night.' 

<  Listen  to  the  man  I '  answered  Louison,  putting  her  arms 
akimbo  and  delighted  to  have  an  opportunity  of  loosing  the 
tongue  she  had  been  obliged  to  keep  under  command  so  long. 
'  Listen  to  the  man !  Sense,  indeed !  Turn  up  those  ridiculous 
meshes  of  hair  and  put  on  a  woman's  cap,  and  perchance  thou 
might  gain  at  least  the  look  of  wisdom  thou  lackest  with  thy 
charivari  costume.' 

*  Louison,'  cried  the  boy,  *  leave  oflF,  thou  worriest  me.' 

*  That's  rights'  cried  Tamplin, '  always  side  with  the  weak.' 

*  Weak  I '  cried  Louison.  ^  Why  art  thou  weak  ?  thou  and  the 
thousands  who  wear  great  swords  by  their  sides,  yet  allow  a  scum 
of  cowards  to  imprison  and  guillotine  their  betters  ? ' 

^  The  woman  talks  reason,'  cried  Tamplin.  Then,  becoming 
grave,  he  added,  ^  Mon  Colonel^  we  must  be  serious,  I  have  much 
of  importance  to  tell  thee.' 

*And  Petit  Jacques  and  I  must  retire  to  our  den,'  added 
C61im6ne ;  *  we  have  already  been  here  too  long.' 

After  an  affectionate  adieu,  the  boy  was  led  away,  to  his 
infinite  disgust.  *  You,  and  petit  pire  and  Jean,  must  draw 
your  swords  and  bring  petite  Tnire  back/  were  the  last  words  he 
said. 

*  The  boy  speaks  the  truth,  and  there  seems  some  chance  of 
our  being  able  to  do  as  he  suggests,'  said  Tamplin,  when  he  and 
La  Beauce  were  alone.  *  I  have  seen  Camot,  and  he  and  the 
others  seem  sanguine  of  success.    Bobespierre  is  very  strong  in 
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some  of  the  sections.  Happily,  some  of  the  most  violent  men 
are  greatly  against  him.  Billaud  Varennes,  CoUot  d'Herbois,aiid 
the  whole  of  the  Committee  will  do  all  they  can,  while  Gamot, 
Tallien,  Lindet,  and  the  more  moderate  men  are  trying  to  rouse 
the  *  Moderates.'  ^  If  only,'  Camot  said, '  we  could  reassore  the 
timid ;  if  we  can  malce  them  believe  we  are  in  eamest,  the  day 
will  be  ours.  Alas  I  the  majority  of  the  people  are  so  prostrated 
by  terror  that  they  are  afraid  to  assert  themselves.  Anyhow,  mj 
friend,  these  men  at  least  are  in  earnest.  Their  lives  are  at 
stake.  We  will  strike  with  them  for  the  sake  of  thy  wife,  and,  if 
we  fall,  we  shall  not  fall  alone.  To-morrow  will  be  the  great  daj. 
Ciourage,  my  friend ! '  and  Tamplin  held  out  his  band. 

<  Thou  art  a  good  friend,'  murmured  La  Beauce,  who  was  quite 
unnerved  by  the  sight  of  his  boy  and  the  recollection  of  his  wife 
in  prison.  Then,  starting  up,  he  cried :  *  Have  no  fear,  if  I  can  only 
have  a  chance  of  striking  these  butchers  of  women.  Liberty! 
What  have  they  to  do  with  liberty  ?  Where  is  the  Bepnblic  fw 
which  thou  and  I  have  fought  ?  It  is  not  that  M.  Kobespiene 
and  M.  St.  Just  may  denounce  their  enemies  that  we  have  defied 
the  enemies  of  our  country.     Down  with  these  tyrants  I ' 

*  And  Vive  la  RSpviWjue  / '  added  Tamplin. 

*  Yes,  Vive  la  Ripvblique ! '  cried  La  Beauce. 

Much  serious  talk  had  the  two  friends  that  afternoon,  nor  had 
they  finished  their  consultation  when  Jean  appeared.  He  had 
had  but  small  success  at  the  prison.  The  '  cordon '  of  sentries 
around  the  building  prevented  any  of  those  outside  having*  any 
conversation  with  the  prisoners  within  ;  but  Jean,  having  treated 
one  of  the  gaolers  he  had  chanced  to  meet,  had  adroitly  ascer- 
tained whereabouts  the  women  prisoners  were  lodged,  and  wander- 
ing round  that  part  of  the  building,  and  showing  himself  as  much 
as  the  sentries  permitted,  he  had  had  the  satisiaction  of  seeing 
a  handkerchief  waved  for  a  moment  at  one  of  the  windows^  and 
felt  sure  madame  had  seen  him.  ^  The  poor  fellows  .on  gnard,* 
he  said,  ^  would  willingly  have  allowed  me  to  break  the  cordon, 
but  they  told  me,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  that  their  lives  depended 
on  their  observing  their  orders,  and  that  spies  were  always  ready 
to  report  the  slightest  neglect  of  duty.  Ah,  mon  Colonel,^  cried 
Jean,  and  his  face  grew  stern  as  he  spoke,  *  give  me  a  chance  of 
striking  these  men,  and  my  hand  shaU  not  fail  me.' 

<  Be  content,  Jean,'  said  Tamplin ;  '  thou  shalt  have  a  chance, 
and  that  before  long.' 
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During  the  evening  Jean  stole  upstairs  with  Pierre,  whom  he 
chanced  to  meet,  to  see  Petit  Jacques,  and  as  he  felt  his  little 
arms  round  his  rough  neck,  he  sobbed  so  grievously  that  the  boy 
cried,  *  Jean,  what  ails  you  ? '  but  Jean  tenderly  stroked  the  boy's 
face  and  gazed  in  his  eyes  unable  to  speak.  He  was  thinking  of 
his  own  little  son. 


(  To  he  continued,) 
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The  Battle  of  the  Eggs. 


THE  history  of  life,  as  Science  relates  it,  has  had  many  a  rally- 
ing point  at  which  silent  bat  deadly  strife  has  been  waged 
during  those  long  ages  which 

Have  clasped  the  limits  of  mortality 

for  many  a  type  and  species ;  but  the  struggle  which  of  all  others 
has  been  most  persistent  and  fiercely  fought,  and  which  has  from 
the  beginning  taxed  the  resources  of  life  to  the  utmost,  has  been 
what  may  not  inaptly  be  described  as  the  Battle  of  the  £gg3.  It 
has  left  its  mark  deep  and  lasting  on  the  whole  animal  world. 

The  philosophers  of  the  old  days  had  a  theory  that  every 
living  thing  had  its  origin  in  an  egg.  Modem  Science  has  laid 
rude  hands  on  many  of  the  theories  of  these  worthy  gentlemen, 
but  this  one  she  has  left  on  its  pedestal  to  invest  it  with  a 
meaning  and  significance  which  its  authors  never  dreamt  of. 

What  is  an  Egg  ?  Many  of  us  who  break  the  shell  of  onr 
matutinal  new-laid  may  feel  inclined  to  object  to  have  such  a 
precise  question  poked  at  us.  Of  course  we  know  very  well  in  a 
general  way  what  an  egg  is,  and  beyond  this  why  not  leave  the 
making  of  scientific  definitions  in  the  hands  of  those  gentlemen 
who  devote  their  whole  time  to  it  ?  Nevertheless,  the  question 
is  not  an  unimportant  one,  for  at  first  sight  Natiure  would  seem 
to  have  played  strange  freaks  with  the  eggs  of  her  creatures. 
The  egg  of  an  insect  is  a  speck  of  matter  differing  in  many  im- 
portant particulars  from  the  eggs  of  animals  higher  in  the  scale 
of  life.  The  egg  of  a  bird,  with  its  yolk  and  white  inclosed  in  a 
shell,  is  familiar  to  all.  The  egg  of  a  mammal,  a  higher  order 
of  creature,  is  a  microscopic  unit  of  matter,  which  as  regards 
size  bears  a  scarcely  measurable  relation  to  the  huge  creature 
which  it  is  destined  to  produce,  and  in  which  as  regards  structure 
our  idea  of  the  bird's  egg  is  altogether  lost. 
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When  a  spell  of  east  wind  towards  the  end  of  March  has 
been  followed  by  a  mild  rainy  day,  one  may  notice  floating  in 
many  of  the  ponds  and  ditches  large  masses  of  a  transparent 
jelly-like  substance,  which,  being  nearly  the  same  weight  as  the 
snrrounding  water,  float  almost  wholly  immersed,  and  generally 
entangled  in  the  neighbouring  weeds.  If  a  portion  of  this  jelly 
be  carefully  removed  and  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of 
albuminous  matter  of  the  appearance  and  consistency  of  white  of 
^i&^  ^^^  scattered  throughout  it  at  regular  intervals  from  each 
other  there  will  be  noticed  round  dark  bodies  much  resembling 
in  appearance  small  grains  of  shot.  A  closer  inspection  will 
reveal  that,  although  the  whole  adheres  together  in  a  mass,  the 
dark  grains  are  in  a  sense  cut  off  from  each  other,  each  being 
surrounded  with  its  own  sphere  of  albuminous  matter.  These 
masses  of  jelly  are  the  spawn  deposited  by  the  common  frog  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  the  female — ^like  the  representatives  of  all 
other  orders  of  animals  which  have  been  left  hopelessly  behind  in 
the  race  of  life — leaving  her  offspring  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
circumstances  at  the  earliest  possible  stage  at  which  she  can  get 
rid  of  them. 

The  most  essential  part  of  one  of  those  newly  deposited  eggs 
would  escape  notice.  In  the  eggs  of  all  animals  the  centre  of 
life  is  an  infinitesimally  small  nucleus  of  active  living  proto- 
plasm. In  the  frog's  egg  this  nucleus  is  surrounded  with  a  large 
quantity  of  food  material,  which  makes  up  the  dark-brown  grain 
already  referred  to,  the  albuminous  coat  containing  a  further 
reserve  of  food,  intended  to  be  drawn  upon  at  a  later  stage  ;  the 
whole,  it  will  be  observed,  exactly  corresponding  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  parts  to  the  ^gg  of  a  fowl.  Before  proceeding  to  notice 
in  what  way  the  development  of  the  young  tadpole  has  been 
effected  by  the  great  struggle  referred  to,  and  the  better  to 
realise  the  nature  of  the  vital  forces  now  about  to  commence  to 
work  in  the  egg,  it  will  be  well  to  take  a  glance  aside  for  a 
moment. 

In  this  drop  of  water  under  the  microscope  we  have  got  a 
peculiar  animal.  Look  well  and  long,  for  we  have  here  a  notable 
object,  a  being  of  mystery,  of  which  Science  has  heard  and  said 
much,  but  of  which  she  knows  little — the  creature  which  her 
enemies  irreverently  say  she  will  one  day,  when  she  has  worn  out 
her  brains,  fall  down  and  worship.  The  view  at  first  does  not 
present  anything  very  striking — an  infinitely  small  particle  (for 
we  are  using  a  high  power)  of  viscid-looking,  semi-transparent 
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matter^  granular  in  appearance.  It  moves  as  you  look,  stretGhiiig 
out  of  its  substance  finger-like  processes,  which  are  again  mth- 
drawn.  It  changes  form  and  position  rapidly.  A  closer  inspection 
shows  patches  of  water  and  foreign-looking  organic  substances 
engulphed  in  the  mass ;  but  there  are  no  organs  of  any  kind,  and 
there  is  no  dififerentiation  of  structure.  The  searching  or  feeling 
movements  of  the  processes  have  a  significantly  purpositive  effect, 
and  that  the  whole  is  the  seat  of  life  one  is  convinced  bepnd 
a  doubt.  Even  as  you  look  you  are  conscious  of  a  peculiar  in- 
describable feeling,  which  on  analysis  is  found  to  arise  from  the 
attempt  unconsciously  made  to  localise  a  purpose  in  such  a 
structureless  unit  of  matter.  Some  of  the  organic  bodies  en- 
tangled may  be  identified  with  one  or  more  of  the  smaller 
swimming  forms  of  life  with  which  the  water  abounds,  and  thdi 
presence  gives  a  clue  to  the  uncanny  movements.  The  aninol 
feeds,  and,  although  it  has  no  mouth,  you  may,  if  you  watch 
closely,  see  it  eat  its  fellow-creatures;  the  unsuspicioos  piej 
which  venture  within  reach  being  most  literally  taken  in,  the 
viscid  mass  flowing  round  it  and  engulphing  it  bodily.  It  eats 
And  grows,  but  it  does  not  exactly  bring  forth  after  its  kind. 
After  a  course  of  feeding,  more  or  less  prolonged,  a  furrow  begins 
to  extend  round  the  body,  dividing  it  into  two  portions  of  sbcwt 
equal  size,  which  become  pinched  apart  and  soon  separate.  The 
creature,  in  £su;t,  transports  itself  bodily  into  the  next  generation, 
each  part  commencing  an  independent  existence  and  repeating 
the  life-history  of  the  parent. 

The  object  at  which  we  have  been  looking  is  a  representatiTe 
of  one  of  the  amoeba  forms  which  may  generally  be  found  in 
numbers  around  decaying  vegetable  matter  in  stagnant  water,  or 
in  the  moist  earth  off  which  such  water  has  evaporated-  These 
animals  present  one  of  the  simplest  types  of  creatures  whose 
bodies  consist  of  but  a  single  cell ;  and  they  have  a  significant 
position,  inasmuch  as  they  possess  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
essential  speck  of  protoplasm  firom  which  all  animal  life  com- 
mences, however  highly  differentiated  afterwards. 

We  have  seen  that  the  amoeba  feeds  by  taking  organic 
matter  into  its  substance,  where  it  is  gradually  assimilated  bj  tie 
protoplasm  of  the  cell,  the  cell  itself  dividing  into  two  after  it 
has  reached  a  certain  size.  The  development  of  the  frog's  eg; 
commences  by  the  nucleus  behaving  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
the  amoeba;  the  frog's  egg  at  first  is,  in  fact,  the  simple  cello! 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  but  gorged  by  a  huge  store  of 
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food  material,  the    significance    of  which  we   shall  presently 
see. 

The  first  act  in  the  development  of  the  frog's  ^gg  is  strikingly 
suggestive  of  the  amoeba.  A  few  hours  after  the  egg  is  deposited 
the  nucleus  of  protoplasm  divides  into  two,  and  the  portions 
travel  apart,  dividing  their  inheritance  of  food  material  between 
them,  the  separation  being  marked  by  a  furrow  which,  under  a 
low  power  of  the  microscope,  may  presently  be  seen  to  extend 
round  the  egg.  The  process  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of 
the  division  of  the  amoeba,  except  that  the  parts  of  the  egg  do 
not  swim  asunder  but  still  remain  attached  to  each  other.  In 
the  next  act  the  two  nuclei  again  divide,  and  a  furrow  may  be 
seen  extending  round  the  egg  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  dividing 
it  now  into  four  parts ;  and  so  the  segmentation  continues,  the 
nuclei  ever  dividing,  and  until  the  food  znatter  is  exhausted 
giving  rise  to  the  cells  which  build  up  the  body  of  the  develop- 
ing embryo. 

It  is  this  food  matter,  present  in  such  large  quantities  in  the 
^gg  of  the  frog,  which  has  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  Battle  of 
the  Eggs  and  the  history  of  life.  Nothing  in  the  course  of  evolu- 
tion has  had  more  fateful  consequences  for  species  and  races  than 
the  nature  of  the  parental  endowment  of  the  young  germ  about 
to  commence  a  separate  existence.  The  unworthy  instinct — 
denounced  of  socialism — which  prompts  us  to  endeavour  to  give 
our  own  ofispring  a  better  start  in  the  race  of  life  than  our 
neighbour's,  is  not  peculiar  to  these  degenerate  days  or  a  dis- 
covery of  the  French  Revolution.  It  has  been  the  battle-ground 
of  genera  and  species  while  nations  and  politicians  were  still 
silent  in  the  womb  of  the  future.  About  the  equipment  of  the 
speck  of  matter  in  which  individual  life  commences,  a  great 
struggle  has  centred  from  the  beginning.  The  frog's  egg  con- 
sists, as  we  have  seen,  of  a  central  grain  corresponding  to  the 
yolk  in  a  bird's  ^ggy  from  which  the  body  of  the  young  tadpole  is 
built  up ;  while  outside  this  there  is  in  the  albuminous  envelope 
a  further  supply  of  food  to  be  drawn  upon  and  digested  in  the 
ordinary  way  by  the  young  animal  after  its  development  has 
reached  a  more  advanced  stage.  Now  in  the  lower  forms  of 
life,  the  egg  is  provided  with  but  a  scant  supply  of  food  for  the 
development  of  the  young,  which  consequently  quits  the  egg  at  a 
very  early  stage,  and,  receiving  no  parental  care,  has  almost  from 
the  first  to  provide  itself  with  food  and  look  after  its  own  safety. 
As  the  higher  forms  of  life  were  evolved,  we  may  see  how  the 
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Battle  of  the  Eggs  began  to  shape  itself.  As  (for  reasons  to  which 
we  shall  presently  refer)  the  law  of  life  is,  and  ever  has  been, 
that  all  individual  life  starts  from  the  single  cell — ^a  single  speck 
of  undifferentiated  protoplasm — so  as  the  higher  forms  were  deve- 
loped the  distance  from  this  point  to  the  complex  adult  indlTidml 
became  even  greater  and  greater,  and  more  and  more  difficult  to 
cover  in  the  space  of  a  single  precarious  lifetime.  There  wa^  not 
one  direct  way  above  all  others  in  which  success  in  the  fierce  com- 
petition of  life  tended  to  be  assured.  Those  organisms  whidi 
acquired  the  power  of  placing  their  offspring  in  conditions  to 
enable  them  to  reach  a  comparatively  advanced  stage  of  devdop- 
ment  before  having  to  provide  for  themselves,  acquired  an  immense 
advantage  over  all  others. 

In  the  case  of  the  frog  a  considerable  advance  has  been  made. 
A  large  quantity  of  food  is  provided  for  the  young  tadpole  in  tie 
egg,  so  that  it  is  enabled  to  reach  a  certain  development  securely 
and  rapidly  before  having  to  expend  energy  in  providing  for  itself. 
Nevertheless,  the  frog  in  the  character  of  a  parent  is  the  most 
conspicuous  failure  among  the  vertebmtes,  the  tadpole  leaviflg 
the  egg  at  a  less  advanced  stage  than  the  young  of  any  other 
creature  amongst  them.  Like  Jean  Jacques  Bonsseau,  nioreo?er, 
the  frog  is  not  troubled  by  paternal  qualms,  for  he  persists  in  the 
fatal  practice,  commended  of  the  French  philosopher,  of  leamg 
his  offspring  to  be  brought  up  by  the  community.  Afta  the 
stream  of  life  has  come  down  through  the  order  to  which  the  frog 
belongs  (batrachians)  and  has  branched  off  through  the  reptile? 
and  birds,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  mammals  on  the  other,  the 
conflict  grows  in  intensity. 

Amongst  the  birds  the  effort  to  provide  the  fullest  possible 
endowment  of  the  young  in  the  egg  has  reached  an  advanced 
stage.  The  culminating  point  is,  in  fact,  attained  in  the  graflJ 
effort  which  has  taxed  the  resources  of  all  the  earlier  forms  o. 
life.  The  egg  of  the  bird  is  but  the  frog's  egg  with  the  store  of 
food  material  enormously  increased,  and,  to  all  the  advantage  to 
the  young  creature  of  being  hatched  out  at  a  later  period  of 
development,  there  is  now  added  the  watchful  care  of  the  parent 
for  long  after.  The  resources  of  Nature  could  scarcely  go  furtier 
in  this  direction ;  any  further  advance  had  to  be  made  along  ^ 
different  line. 

In  the  troublous  times  of  the  fierce  predecessors  of  the  mam- 
malia the  burning  question  of  the  day  must  have  been  the  gre&^ 
egg  question.    These  ungentle  denizens  of  the  primeval  marshes? 
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whose  wont  it  was  to  tear  each  other  in  their  slime,  must  have 
had  a  very  vivid  practical  experience  of  the  inconvenience,  not  to 
say  danger,  to  the  next  generation  of  the  system  hitherto  in 
vogue  of  hatching  out  their  eggs  after  they  had  been  laid.  The 
great  problem  of  the  time  was  how  to  devise  some  plan  by  which 
the  eggs  might  be  hatched  out  before  they  were  laid,  and  by 
which,  consequently,  the  developing  young  would  in  the  mean- 
time be  withdrawn  altogether  from  the  risks  of  a  separate  exist- 
ence. The  future  belonged  to  those  who  could  find  a  solution 
to  this  riddle  of  the  times,  and  the  ancestors  of  the  mammals  proved 
equal  to  the  occasion.  Hence  it  came  that  the  egg  was  no  longer 
deposited  by  the  parent  to  be  hatched  out  afterwards  by  the  heat 
of  its  body.  Under  the  new  arrangement  its  character  was  slowly 
revolutionised.  It  soon  became  unnecessary  to  supply  the  young 
germ  at  the  commencement  with  the  huge  store  of  food  material 
which  we  find  packed  around  it  in  the  egg  of  a  bird,  for  the  young 
during  development  began,  as  they  were  now  able  to  do,  to  draw 
their  supply  direct  from  the  mother.  The  egg^  in  fact,  at  length 
assumed  in  the  mammals  the  character  to  which  we  referred  at 
the  commencement — viz.  that  of  the  single  speck  of  protoplasm, 
which  forms  the  essential  part  of  all  eggs,  without  the  food 
material  with  which  we  find  it  surrounded  in  such  vast  quantities 
in  the  eggs  of  lower  orders  of  animals. 

The  immediate  ancestors  of  the  mammals  had  made  a  great 
advance,  but  the  Battle  of  the  Eggs  continued  to  be  waged  with 
unabated  vigour.  The  rivalry  for  the  highest  equipment  of  the 
young  had  assumed  a  new  phase.  The  mammals  next  struck 
out  a  bold  and  successful  experiment  which  placed  them  well  in 
the  van  of  progress,  when  they  evolved  the  plan  of  lifting  the 
young  over  a  long  and  helpless  period  by  supplying  them  with 
milk  after  they  were  bom ;  and  in  other  directions  they  continued 
the  progress  already  made,  the  young  reaching  a  stage  of  develop- 
ment before  being  bom,  becoming  more  and  more  advanced  as  we 
rise  from  the  marsupials  to  the  placentals.  The  far-reacbing  effects 
of  the  deepening  of  the  parental  feelings,  which  grew  apace,  we 
shall  presently  have  occasion  to  notice. 

The  history  of  progress  in  biology  is  closely  identified  with  the 
greatest  struggle  of  animal  life — that  which  is  centred  round  the 
young.  For  the  species  the  highest  equipment  of  the  next 
generation  has  ever  been  the  shortest  and  surest  road  to  success 
in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  the  supreme  rivalry  ever  to 
place  the  young  in  a  more  and  more  advantageous  position  to 
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undertake  the  responsibilities  of  life  on  its  own  accoont  ^ 
decided  the  fate  of  many  an  order  and  species.  It  will  have  bee 
seen  that  the  long-sustained  effort  in  animal  life,  of  which  vt 
have  been  speaking,  had  its  origin  in  two  conditions.  The  first 
was  the  fact  that  amongst  the  animals  the  type  towards  whiel 
all  progress  tended  was  necessarily  the  individaal  of  high  aikd 
complex  organisation ;  the  second  was  the  inexorable  law  whiek 
despite  this,  ever  compelled  Nature  to  return  for  every  new  life 
to  the  original  starting  point  of  a  single  cell  of  protoplasm.  Witl 
the  interval  between  these  two  points,  which  had  to  be  travelled 
in  every  lifetime,  gradually  growing  wider  and  more  difficult  t* 
cover  unaided,  the  care  of  the  young  inevitably  assume!  ai 
immense  importance.  It  is  therefore  very  interesting  to  note  :k 
altogether  different  lines  upon  which  the  Battle  of  the  Eggs  has 
been  fought  out  elsewhere  in  life  where  one  of  these  two  conditioas 
has  been  absent. 

In  the  vegetable  world  the  same  strange  law  has  also  been  laid 
upon  Nature  by  which  she  has  ever  periodically  to  return  for  tke 
new  life  to  a  single  cell  of  protoplasm.  But  the  other  conditica 
is  wanting.  Amongst  the  plants  the  heir  of  the  ages  whom  a3 
things  work  together  to  evolve  is  not  the  individaal  of  higti 
organisation.  From  their  habits  the  plants  have  of  necesitj 
remained  from  the  beginning  mere  stationary  accamulations  d 
cells  without  complex  organisation.  Consequently  there  has  mt 
been  that  effort  to  bridge  in  every  lifetime  a  gradually  widening 
interval  between  the  egg  and  the  adult  individual  which  we  found 
amongst  the  animals,  and  which  was  productive  of  such  fer- 
reaching  consequences  to  the  young.  The  Battle  of  the  Eggs  has, 
therefore,  taken  an  altogether  different  direction  amongst  the 
plants,  but  it  has  been  waged  just  as  fiercely. 

We  may  consider  the  seed  amongst  the  plants  as  exactlj 
representing  the  egg  in  the  animals ;  it  has  its  origin  in  the  same 
way,  and  the  essential  part  of  it  is  the  single  cell  of  active  Mvmg 
protoplasm  which  has  accumulated  round  it  a  store  of  food 
material  larger  or  smaller  according  to  circumstances.  In  mon 
seeds  the  young  germ  has  made  considerable  development  befor? 
it  leaves  the  parent  and  begins  to  germinate.  The  food  material  ii 
the  seed  is,  however,  intended  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  develop- 
ing germ  only  during  the  short  interval  before  it  strikes  rooc 
and  begins  to  draw  nourishment  from  the  soil.  It  is,  therefore, 
small  in  quantity,  and  it  has  played  no  great  role  in  the  histon 
of  life,  for  the  plant  is  soon  independent  of  it  and  of  all  further 
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help  from  the  parent.  The  Battle  of  the  Eggs  has,  therefore,  been 
fought  within  narrow  lines.  Once  the  young  germ  is  rooted  in  a 
favourable  position,  the  highest  aim  of  parentage  amongst  the  plants 
has  been  successfully  accomplished.  In  the  vegetable  world,  the 
power  of  locomotion  being  absent,  the  one  law  which  from  the  begin- 
ning has  been  set  before  the  organism  which  would  leave  its  seed 
to  inherit  the  earth  is  that  the  seed  must  be  enabled  itself  to  go 
forth  and  take  possession  of  it.  The  effort  to  equip  the  seed 
accordingly  has  evoked  the  keenest  competition,  and  the  strangest 
devices  and  most  ingenious  arrangements  have  been  evolved  by 
the  plants  to  enable  them  to  hold  their  own  in  the  rivalry. 

Here,  on  Chislehurst  Common,  towards  the  end  of  autimm, 
the  golden  bloom  of  the   furze   has  disappeared,  and  has  been 
replaced  by  a  wealth  of  seed-pods,  which  show  their  rusty  brown 
among  the  dark  spines.     The  morning  has  been  close  and  cloudy, 
but  just  now  the  sun  shines  out  warm  and  strong,  bringing  out  a 
burst  of  insect  sound  to  which  the  bees  at  work  amongst  the 
belated  heather  blooms  contribute  no  small  share.    There  is  one 
sound  amongst  the  others   which,  if  observant,  one  will  have 
noticed  as  having  also  come  with  the  sunshine.     It  is  a  peculiar 
crackling  noise,  which  sounds  exactly  like  the  first  rustle  of  flame 
among  the  dry  grass  or  spines.     Instinctively  the  eye  seeks  the 
furze  some  yards  away ;  but  the  bushes  do  not  show  any  signs  of 
catching  fire,  and  neither  here  nor  elsewhere  is  there  any  explana- 
tion apparent  of  the  faint  but  continuous  crackling  which  goes  on 
all  round.     Presently  you  feel  as  if  you  had  been  struck  with 
some  force  by  a  small  object,  and  a  dark  flinty-looking  grain 
rebounds  from  your  face  on  to  the  book  which  you  are  reading. 
What  is  it,  and  where  does  it  come  from  ?     It  is  the  seed  of  the 
furze,  and  it  must  have  been  shot  a  considerable  distance,  for  the 
nearest  bushes  are  several  yards  off.     The  furze  is  utilising  the 
hot  sunshine  in  that  silent  rivalry  ever  going  on  around  us,  to  which 
we  owe  all  progress  and  beauty.     It  is  annexing  fresh  territory ; 
it  is  scoring  a  point  in  the  Battle  of  the  Eggs. 

If  a  ripe  seed  capsule  of  the  fiirze  be  examined  it  will  be  found  to 
mueh  resemble  both  in  form  and  appearance  an  ordinary  pea  pod. 
fu  damp  or  cloudy  weather,  and  before  the  seeds  are  ripe,  the  valves 
->i  the  pod  inclose  the  seeds  loosely.  As  the  latter  become  ripe, 
aowever,  and  turn  dark  in  colour,  the  valves  harden  and  shrink 
md  assume  a  state  of  tension  which,  as  the  sun  shines  on  them, 
Decomes  very  great.  At  last  the  pod  bursts  open  with  a  slight 
explosion,  in  which  it  is  itself  sometimes  rent  away,  shooting  the 
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hard  seeds  at  the  same  time  often  to  a  long  distance.     This  is  tk 
cause  of  the  crackling  noise. 

Great  is  the  ingenuity  which  the  plants  have  displayed  o?€r 
the  germ  which  is  sent  abroad  with  a  roving  commission  to  repro- 
duce the  species.  It  is  fitted  to  retain  its  vitality  for  long 
periods ;  it  is  meant  to  take  advantage  of  currents  of  water  or  to 
be  carried  about  by  the  wind.  Id  some  cases,  as  amongst  the 
algae  or  sea-weeds,  it  even  provides  its  own  means  of  locomodos, 
and  swims  actively  abroad,  by  means  of  cilia,  before  coming  to 
rest  to  germinate.  Among  the  higher  orders  of  plants  the  end 
in  view  is  still  the  same.  An  immense  number  of  our  heric, 
shrubs,  and  trees  imitate  the  furze  in  providing  ingenious  devica 
for  sending  their  seeds  abroad.  It  is  evident  that  even  tiie 
capacity  to  get  away  a  short  distance  gives  the  species,  in  favour- 
able circumstances,  an  imlimited  capacity  for  travel  in  the  course 
of  generations.  The  vetches,  the  broom,  and  many  other  planb 
throw  tbeir  seed  like  the  furze  ;  but  others,  especially  those  which 
bear  them  at  a  considerable  height  from  the  ground,  provide 
them  with  wings,  the  ash,  sycamore,  birch,  pine,  elm,  maple,  aad 
lime  being  familiar  examples  amongst  the  trees.  Others,  again, 
which  have  special  ends  in  view  or  which  require  special  habitats 
like  the  willow,  cotton-grass,  thistle,  dandelion,  and  bulrush,  s^d 
their  seeds  far  afield,  and,  not  content  vrith  ordinary  means, 
provide  them  with  long  feathery  tufts  of  hair,  through  the  agency 
of  which,  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  they  go  to  seek  their 
fortune  as 

feathered  reed  seeds  fly 

O'er  rock  and  loam  and  sand,  until  they  find 

Their  marsh  and  multiply. 

Providing  the  seed  in  these  ways  with  means  to  travel  seme 
distance  was,  however,  the  best  plan  only  till  a  better  one  was 
evolved.  A  distinct  advance  was  made  by  the  plants  when  they 
began  to  utilise  the  animals  to  carry  their  seeds  abroad.  Th^ 
burdocks,  cleavers,  and  forget-me-nots,  whose  habits  lent  them- 
selves to  it,  provided  their  seeds  with  hooks,  by  which  they  were 
able  to  lay  hold  of  the  woolly  coats  of  animals,  and  so  get  carried 
away  and  dispersed  by  the  unwilling  hosts.  But  the  brilliant 
stroke,  to  which  we  owe  all  our  bright-coloured,  edible  fruits,  wsf 
to  bribe  the  animals  to  do  the  service  unconsciously.  Hence  ve 
have  the  stone  fruits,  such  as  the  plums,  peaches,  and  cherrie?. 
and  the  sloes  and  haws  of  our  hedges,  whose  sole  object  it 
existence  is  to  offer  the  reward  of  the  bright-coloured,  edible  palp 
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In  return  for  the  service  done  to  the  plant  in  plucking  and  dis- 
tributing the  seed  contained  in  the  stone.  The  blackberry  and 
raspberry  and  the  currant  and  gooseberry  exist  for  the  same 
purpose,  each  providing  hard,  indigestible  seeds  contained  in  a 
sweet,  juicy  pulp.  The  apple  and  pear  are  members  of  a  group 
in  which  the  seeds  are  soft ;  but  the  device  of  the  plants  in  this 
case  is  to  surround  them  with  a  hard,  stringy  core  which  no 
sensible  animal  would  eat.  The  orange,  with  its  bitter  seeds,  is 
a  representative  of  another  class  which  attains  the  same  end  in  a 
different  way.  The  object  in  view  is  always  the  same,  and  the 
rivalry  to  attain  it  is  carried  to  the  highest  pitch,  the  plants 
setting  themselves  to  cater  to  every  weakness  of  bird  and  beast 
in  order  to  utilise  them  the  while  as  the  unconscious  vehicles  for 
the  great  purpose  of  the  dispersion  of  the  seeds. 

It  will  be  observed  that  whilst  among  the  animals  the  highest 
endowment  of  the  young  and  prolonged  parental  solicitude  for 
their  welfare  has  been  the  goal  of  a  supreme  struggle,  the  highest 
aim  amongst  the  plants,  on  the  other  hand,  has  merely  been  to 
send  their  offspring  out  of  their  own  immediate  neighbourhood. 
The  Battle  of  the  Eggs,  although  it  has  been  hotly  waged  every- 
where in  life,  has  made  its  effects  felt  least  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale.  The  universal  law  which  compels  nature  to  periodically 
return  to  a  single  cell  of  protoplasm  for  the  new  life,  begins  to 
constitute  an  ever-growing  tax  upon  the  resources  of  life  as  pro- 
gress is  made  towards  a  more  complex  organisation.  The  lower 
types  of  life  feel  it  little,  the  plants  much  less  severely  than  the 
animals;  upon  the  higher  mammals  it  presses  with  a  weight 
which  ever  grows  more  crushing  as  progress  continues.  What, 
then,  is  the  significance  of  this  onerous  law  by  which  Nature  seeks 
to  start  all  her  creatures  high  and  low  at  scratch,  and  which  she 
necessarily  enforces  at  such  stupendous  cost  to  the  higher  forms 
of  life  which  have  to  travel  farthest  to  the  goal  ? 

Now,  at  the  beginning  of  such  an  inquiry  we  are  met  by  the 
fact  that  there  would  certainly  appear  to  be  no  absolute  necessity 
in  the  order  of  things  which  would  compel  Nature  always  to  begin 
the  new  life  from  a  single  cell.  There  are,  on  the  contrary,  many 
instances  to  hand  of  a  readier  method  which  might  be  followed  if 
she  had  not  some  deep  purpose  in  view  in  proceeding  in  the  way 
she  does.  In  the  vegetable  world,  for  instance,  we  are  confronted 
with  a  host  of  familiar  examples  in  which,  although  the  ordinary 
method  of  reproduction  is  from  the  single  cell  which  develops 
into  the  seed,  other  more  direct  methods  are  also  available, 
VOL,  X\l.  NO,  XCV.  L  Ii 
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although  they  are  evidently  not  intended  to  be  resorted  to  in  tk 
usual  course.  Many  examples  might  be  quoted  of  the  higk: 
seed-bearing  plants  which  can  produce  new  individuals  from 
detached  parts,  and  even  among  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life  a 
corresponding  faculty  is  not  altogether  wanting.  Nature  must, 
therefore,  be  carrying  out  some  well-laid  scheme  in  persi^ntly 
setting  her  face  against  other  methods  of  multiplying  life,  and 
establishing  almost  from  the  beginning  that  costly  law  of  repro- 
duction from  the  single  cell  which  weighs  so  heavily  upon  the 
higher  forms.  Let  us  see  what  clue  we  get  from  observing  the 
methods  of  reproduction  among  the  earlier  forms  of  life. 

We  find  the  simplest  example  of  reproduction  amongst  those 
forms  of  plants  and  animals  which  consist  of  but  a  single  ceL 
Among  the  plants,  for  instance,  the  yeast  cell  in  its  rapid  cane 
multi^ies  by  a  simple  process  of  budding,  the  parent  cells  givinj 
rise  to  new  individuals  which  reach  their  full  size  before  becomi^ 
detached.  Again,  in  almost  any  drop  of  water  the  simplest  forni 
of  animal  reproduction  may  be  watched.  The  single-celled  in- 
fusorian,  whom  we  find  in  such  numbers  and  of  so  manjkisds 
in  all  water  containing  organic  matter  which  has  been  csposedto 
the  air,  knows  few  of  the  cares  of  parenthood.  To-day  he  eaU 
and  drinks  and  makes  merry  in  his  tiny  world,  and  to-monov  k 
divides,  like  the  amoeba,  living  again  in  his  offspring,  not  by  poetk 
licence,  but  in  actual  fact.  Although  these  single-celled  crea- 
tures often  attain  to  considerable  differentiation  of  parta,  beicg 
equipped  in  some  species  with  cilia  for  purposes  of  locomotioD, 
and  a  mouth  and  excreting  apparatus  for  taking  in  food  and 
getting  rid  of  waste  material  at  particular  parts  of  the  cell  vaD, 
this  method  of  reproduction  by  fission  or  simple  division  ii 
universal.  Here,  as  everywhere  else  throughout  life,  the  simple 
cell,  like  the  silent  member,  seems  to  be  swayed  by  one  coin- 
manding  impulse — *  divide,  divide.' 

Now  when  we  rise  beyond  the  single-celled  organisms  wear? 
at  once  confronted  with  an  interesting  change  in  the  method  of 
reproduction.  In  the  lower  forms  of  multicellular  plants,  repn?* 
duction  might  in  some  respects  be  taken  to  bear  a  close  analcgj 
to  what  we  find  it  in  the  beginning.  Any  detached  ^^ox^k^  ^^ 
the  parent  may  grow  into  a  new  individual.  The  mosses  present 
a  familiar  example  of  this  democratic  tendency.  In  a  com- 1 
munity  of  moss  plants,  not  only  each  plant  but  each  part  of  a 
plant  seems  to  be  as  good  as  another ;  for  every  part,  a  portion 
of  the  stem  or  e\  en  of  a  leaf  may  in  suitable  conditions  develop 
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into  a  new  individual.  But  already,  even  among  the  mosses,  we 
may  notice  that  Nature  has  set  her  face  against  this  simple 
method  of  reproduction.  We  find  her  returning  periodically, 
when  possible,  to  the  single  cell  for  the  new  life,  and  resorting,  in 
doing  so,  to  certain  curious  and  elaborate  arrangements. 

We  have  only  now  to  rise  a  step  further  to  find  the  design, 
which  we  guessed  at  but  darkly  amongst  the  mosses,  worked  out 
on  a  gigantic  scale.     Amongst  the  flowering  plants  what  universal 
purpose  is  this   upon   which  we  find  Nature  bent?     Here  the 
propagation  of  the  species  by  means  of  the  seed  has  become  the 
universal  rule ;  and  this  method  of  reproduction,  be  it  observed, 
has  not  been  resorted  to  because  the  simpler  one  is  no  longer 
available,  for  many  even  of  the  higher  flowering  plants  still  retain 
in  full  vigour  the  power  of  giving  rise  to  new  individuals  from 
detached  parts.    The  familiar  geranium  is  but  an  example  of  a 
multitude  of  flowering  plants  amongst  which  a  cutting  is  ever 
ready  to  leave  the  parental  stem  and  strike  its  root  as  an  inde- 
pendent freeholder  of  the  soil.    The  potato  may  be  instanced  as 
a  representative  of  another  class  where  specialised  roots  may  at 
any  time  take  upon  themselves  the  duty  of  linking  the  genera- 
tions together,  although  Nature's  plan  of  propagation  is  from  the 
seed.     One  of  our  buttercups  furnishes  a  still  better  example  of 
the  resources  of  this  kind  which  Nature  .might  have  developed  if 
she  had  chosen.    Her  intention  evidently  is  that  the  plant  shall 
reproduce  itself  from  the   seed,  but  it  may  also  produce  new 
individuals  from  specialised  roots  like  the  potato,  or,  in  case  of 
necessity,  the  little  buds  bom  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  can  carry 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  species ;  for  they  may  fall  ofi*,  strike  root 
vigorously,  and  grow  into  new  plants. 

It  is  by  watching  her  in  the  production  of  flowers  that  we 
get  some  inkling  of  what  Nature  is  driving  at.  These  obviously 
have  a  definite  relation  to  the  seed.  Beautiful  objects  of  her 
handiwork  as  they  are,  she  has  in  their  production  evidently  not 
laid  the  higher  forms  of  vegetable  life  under  such  severe  contri- 
bution simply  to  delight  our  aesthetic  tastes  or  inspire  the  poet's 
periods.  Nature  is  too  much  given  to  minding  her  own  business 
to  work  for  such  wages.  The  flowers  are  to  her  objects  of  the 
strictest  utility,  whose  beauty  is  but  the  measure  of  the  utilitarian 
motive  which  prompted  their  production.  The  great  object  for 
which  a  flower  exists  ^is  now  known  to  be  to  insure  the  fertilisa- 
tion of  the  seed.  It  has  been  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
recent  exploits  of  science  to  work  out  and  explain  how  this  object 
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is  attained,  and  that  chapter  of  natural  history  which  deals  wit^ 
the  relations  of  flowers  to  insects  and  other  agents  of  fertilisation 
will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  most  fascinating  which  science  has 
ever  produced.  Every  part  of  the  flower  so  wonderfully  and 
beautifully  contrived  has  its  purpose,  every  property— colonr, 
fragrance,  markings,  shape — has  its  part  to  play  in  farthering 
the  fertilisation  of  the  seed,  for  which  sole  end  every  variety 
of  flower  which  has  adorned  the  earth  (excluding  always  lie 
perversions  of  the  market  gardeners)  has  been  brought  into 
existence. 

The  great  purpose  towards  which  Nature  has  almost  from 
the  beginning  been  working  among  the  plants  is,  then,  no  other 
than  the  fertilisation  of  the  seed,  and  the  propagation  of  tie 
species  by  the  seed  so  fertilised.  Here  we  are  at  last  in  siglt 
of  the  explanation  of  the  law  of  the  periodical  return  to  tie 
single  cell  for  the  new  life.  It  is  the  necessity  of  fertilisation 
which  compels  Nature  to  start  from  this  point.  Stripped  of  all 
technicalities,  the  fertilisation  of  the  ovule  contained  in  the  florei 
consists  essentially  in  the  fusion  of  part  of  the  protoplasm  of  one 
of  its  cells  with  the  protoplasm  of  a  pollen  grain  from,  if  pos- 
sible, another  flower,  the  most  surpassingly  delicate  arrangements 
being  evolved  to  effect  this  fusion.  It  is  the  single  cell  resulting 
which  is  the  starting-point  of  the  new  life  which  is  sent  forth  in 
the  seed.  This  cell  has  its  counterpart  in  the  eggs  of  the 
animals.  The  nucleus  in  the  fertilised  egg  of  the  frog  has  had 
a  similar  origin  to  that  of  the  cell  from  which  the  new  plant  i? 
derived,  fertilisation  securing  that  the  protoplasm  of  which  it  i^ 
formed  shtdl  also  have  been  taken  from  two  distinct  individuals. 
This  is  the  point,  therefore,  to  which  Nature  has  almost  from  the 
beginning  sought  to  return  for  the  new  life.  The  unit  from  which 
she  starts  has  everywhere  the  same  significance. 

In  seeking  in  fertilisation  the  cause  of  that  costly  law  of 
reproduction  which  compels  Nature  to  periodically  return  to  a 
single  cell  for  individual  life,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
great  biological  question  of  the  day,  of  which  the  air  is  now  so 
full,  viz.  the  origin  and  cause  of  sex.  To  discuss  this  question 
at  length  would  probably  carry  us  further  than  it  would  be  con- 
venient to  travel  within  the  limits  of  an  article  of  this  kind. 
That  some  tremendous  utility  lay  at  the  root  of  sexual  reprodu^ 
tion,  science  has  long  suspected ;  but  it  is  only  recently  that  the 
researches  of  Weismann  and  others  have  led  to  the  formulation  of 
theories  in  connection  with  the  subject  which  Mr.  Alfred  Kussel 
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Wallace  has  recently  described  as  the  most  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  evolution  theory  since  the  appearance  of  Darwin's 
*  Origin  of  Species.'  Nature's  great  object  in  starting  each  life 
from  a  single  cell  formed  by  the  fusion  of  protoplasm  taken  from 
two  distinct  individuals,  is  that  the  hereditary  tendencies  of  both 
parents  shall  be  combined  in  the  new  individual.  Sexual  repro- 
duction is,  in  fact,  a  stupendous  organisation  by  which,  in  the 
course  of  generations,  Nature  is  continually  mizing  together  and 
forming  new  combinations  of  the  hereditary  qualities  of  a  whole 
species.  No  two  individuals,  consequently,  ever  have  been  or 
ever  will  be  exactly  alike.  Weismann's  view  is  that  the  object  of 
sex  is  the  production  of  those  small  variations  between  individuals 
upon  which  the  whole  fabric  of  Darwinism  rests.  For  if  there 
had  been  no  variations  we  should  have  been  all  equally  fit,  there 
would  have  been  no  fitter,  and  consequently  no  law  of  Natural 
Selection  making  for  progress  in  securing  the  Survival  of  the 
Fittest.  Without  sex  there  could,  in  fact,  have  been  no  progress ; 
and  Nature  could  never  have  evolved  the  higher  forms  of  life. 
How  far  this  will  prove  to  be  the  full  explanation  of  sex  remains 
to  be  seen;  but  we  may  assume  without  question,  from  the  eflFortg 
which  Nature  has  made  to  maintain  sex,  that  it  must  have  had 
some  such  gigantic  utility  in  the  evolution  of  life. 

We  have  seen,  therefore,  what  deep-seated  laws  have  shaped 
the  course  of  the  Battle  of  the  Eggs.  The  burthen  of  it  presses 
ever  heavier  upon  the  higher  forms  of  life,  and  it  will  not  cease 
to  be  waged  while  progress  continues.  We  have  seen  how  the 
ancestors  of  the  mammals  came  to  the  front  by  their  solution  of 
the  egg  problem,  and  how  the  early  mammals  increased  the 
advantage  by  the  provision  made  for  the  young  after  birth. 
Since  then  the  rivalry  has  centred  round  the  care  of  the  young 
at  a  later  stage.  The  parental  feelings  grow  deeper  and  stronger 
and  begin  to  reach  a  great  development  among  the  higher 
manmoals,  culminating  at  length  significantly  in  the  Primates, 
where,  through  the  enormous  lengthening  out  of  the  period  of 
parental  care,  the  social  instincts  have  had  their  origin  and  the 
foundations  were  laid  of  a  new  era  of  progress. 

Amongst  ourselves  the  advancing  tide  still  sets  steadily  in  the 
direction  of  the  highest  care  of  the  young,  for  progress  is  still 
towards  the  more  complex  individual,  nowadays  indeed  more 
so  than  ever,  when  the  highest  organisation  is  mental  rather 
than  physical.  Accordingly,  amongst  the  more  advanced  races  the  . 
period  of  infancy  contipues  to  be  lengthened  out  as  the  point 
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\¥hich  Nature  has  to  reach  in  the  perfected  adult  individual 
becomes  ever  more  distant  from  that  to  which  she  has  to  retnm 
for  every  new  life.  The  burthen  of  parenthood  accordingly  grows 
ever  heavier  amongst  us.  But  as  it  does  so,  so  also  does  the  duty  of 
bearing  it  efficiently  become  the  more  imperative.  The  rivalry  i^, 
in  fact,  ever  to  do  so  as  well  as  possible  at  the  penalty  of  being  pushed 
aside  by  those  races  and  individuals  who  will  do  it  more  worthily. 
Nowadays  the  lord  of  creation,  in  his  philosophical  moods,  is 
wont  to  plume  himself  on  his  position,  and  flatter  himself  that, 
since  he  has  developed  his  intellect  and  invented  school  boards 
and  parliamentary  government,  he  has  shaken  himself  free  firom 
the  laws  which  have  governed  creation  before  his  time.  But  no: 
the  mills  of  God  still  grind  slowly,  and  his  destiny  is  shaped  as 
surely  as  at  the  beginning  by  the  working  of  those  stupendooF 
laws  deep-seated  as  life  itself. 

Benjamin  Kidd. 
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IF  there  be  one  subject  more  than  another  which  develops  the 
latent  mendacity  of  male  human  nature,  that  subject — when 
it's  not  angling — is  certainly  wine.  The  effect  of  wine  upon  the 
imagination  is  not  dependent  upon  the  mere  drinking  of  it;  it 
seems  to  be  sufficient  that  a  man  talk  about  it,  buy  it,  sell  it, 
possess  it — if  it  be  but  a  single  bottle  of  Castle  A  from  the 
grocer's  round  the  comer — to  convert  him  at  once  from  the 
simple  humdrum  habit  of  truth-telling  to  a  disregard  of  the 
veracities  as  magnificent  as  if  he  were  a  professional  framer  of 
joint-stock  company  prospectuses. 

It  is  extraordinary  how  much  every  man  knows  about  wine 
by  nature's  light  alone.  Your  host  may  have  cultivated  his  taste 
upon  gin  and  small  beer  for  the  first  forty  years  of  his  life,  but 
when  he  has  made  his  fortune  and  formed  his  cellar  no  expert 
can  teach  him  anything  that  he  does  not  know  about  vintages, 
crUSf  bouquet.  Here  and  there  in  the  world  one  may  meet  with 
an  exceptional  individual  who  will  confess  himself  no  judge  of 
horse  flesh ;  another,  maybe,  whom  the  admission  that  he  never 
fired  off  a  gun  in  his  life  does  not  cover  with  confusion  as  with  a 
garment ;  but  he  who  will  unblushingly  admit  that  he  is  not 
endowed  by  nature  with  a  nice  and  discriminating  palate  for  wine 
is  little  short  of  a  lusua  naturce. 

The  universality  of  this  curious  gift  probably  accounts  for  the 
existence  in  the  world  of  so  many  wine  merchants.  It  sustains 
a  man  who  is  travelling  on  the  down  grade  by  the  reflection  that 
when  everything  else  fails  he  has  always,  providentially,  one  last 
resource — he  can  always  go  into  the  wine  trade,  and,  having  the 
courage  of  his  convictions,  he  always  does,  to  the  serious  dis- 
composure of  the  few  friends  who  may  still  be  left  to  him. 

This  correlation  of  wine  and  the  cultivation  of  the  imaginative 
faculty  seems  never  to  have  had  frill  justice  done  to  it  by  writers  on 
the  subject,  if,  possibly,  one  may  except  Dr.  Amaud  of  Bordeaux, 
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who,  once  upon  a  time,  wrote  a  lengthy  treatise  to  prove 
the  influence  of  viticulture  upon  the  development  of  modeni 
thought.  Henri  Quatre,  Eichelieu,  Louis  Quatorze,  according  to 
the  Doctor,  did  greater  work  than  they  dreamed  of  when  they 
encouraged  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  Vixere  forUa  anit 
Aganxemnona.  There  were,  we  know,  strong  wines  vintaged  in 
Champagne  before  Dom  Perignon  of  Ste.  Menehould,  and  mighty 
drinkers  before  the  Begent  d'Orleans,  for  has  not  Wenceslaus  II., 
Emperor  of  Germany,  who  visited  Charles  VI.  at  Kheims  in  the 
year  1398,  come  down  to  posterity  as  the  monarch  who  looked 
upon  the  wine  of  the  mountain  when  it  was  red  with  a  steadinesj 
of  regard  that  proved  utterly  subversive  of  the  imperial  dignity? 
Still,  this  was  comparatively  a  barbaric  liquor.  In  the  days  of 
the  fourteenth  Louis  more  wine  and  finer  was  prodnced.  Then 
taverns  multiplied,  and  men  of  culture  and  taste  frequentad 
them ;  they  talked  about  wine,  and  drank  it — a  good  deal  of  it. 
Bright  wits  grew  brighter  under  its  influence,  and  sharper  by 
contact  with  each  other ;  so  there  was  evolved  a  brilliant  con- 
stellation of  talent  of  which  Comeille,  Molifere,  La  Fontaine, 
Pascal,  Racine,  Bossuet  and  Fenelon  were  the  bright  particizlar 
stars.  Then  came,  in  due  course,  Louis  XV.,  and  coflfee  came  in 
with  him,  and  coffee  left  its  mark  upon  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
The  coffee-grounds  are,  to  the  eagle  eye  of  Dr.  Amaud  of  Bor- 
deaux, directly  discernible  in  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  Diderot, 
D'Alembert,   Grimm,  Beaumarchais,  and  Frederick  of  Prussia. 

*  To  a  literature  full  of  warmth,  vigour,  and  conviction,'  he  says, 

*  succeeded  one  that  was  poUshed  but  cold ;  witty,  but  without 
sign  of  true  genius ;  philosophical,  but  without  religious  vitality; 
mocking,  but  uninformed  by  that  spirit  of  lofty  and  wise  eritidem 
which  attacks  and  overthrows  vice.' 

So  many  hard  things  have  been  lately  written  and  said  about 
the  cup  which  cheers  and,  on  occasions,  inebriates,  that  it  is 
positively  refreshing  to  turn  to  the  forgotten  page  of  a  writer  like 
Dr.  Arnaud,  of  such  robust  and  Panurge-like  faith  in  the  virtue  of 
good  liquor,  that  he  holds  that  *  lofty  and  wise  criticism '  can  be 
cultivated  only  upon  choice  vintages.  It  induces  speculatipn  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  principles  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance  have  been  embraced  by  the  gentlemen  who  write  upon 
art,  literature  and  the  drama  in  the  daily  papers. 

That  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  to  which  he  refers,  was  marked  by 
an  event  which  should  be  reverently  regarded  as  a  landmark  in 
tjie  history  of  the  modem  vorld.    It  was  in  the  year  1688  that 
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Dom  Perignon,  a  pious  monk,  and  wise  beyond  his  contemporaries, 
entered  upon  the  important  post  of  cellarer  to  a  fraternity  of 
monks  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict  in  the  hamlet  of  Hautvillers, 
situate  on  the  Mame,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Bheims  and  four 
or  five  from  Epernay.  Much  depended  upon  the  cellarer,  for  the 
revenues  of  the  Abbey  were  drawn  solely  from  its  vineyards,  and 
upon  the  taste  and  judgment  of  him  who  manipulated  their 
produce  the  prosperity  of  the  Order  rested.  Now  Dom  Perignon, 
so  'twas  said,  was  a  heaven-born  cellarer.  Consider  what  he  did. 
He  invented  corks  !  Before  his  time  men  had  been  content  to 
stuff  handfuls  of  flax  soaked  in  oil  into  the  necks  of  their  bottles 
when  they  wanted  to  stop  them.  Then  he  found  that  the  wine 
which  came  into  his  hands,  being  produced  from  different  grapes 
grown  in  different  situations  and  under  different  conditions, 
showed,  as  might  reasonably  be  supposed,  different  characteristics. 
A  little  was  good,  a  little  was  bad,  and  a  great  deal  was  indifferent, 
and  the  brilliant  idea  suggested  itself  to  him  of  marrying  the 
produce  of  one  vineyard  with  others  until  he  obtained  a  mixture 
entirely  satisfactory  to  his  fastidious  taste ;  so  was  Dom  Perignon 
the  first  blender  of  wines  whereof  the  world  has  cognisance.  He 
has  had  many  imitators  in  later  days,  even  more  artistic  manipu- 
lators, who  have  married  grape  juice  to  the  spirit  distilled  from 
the  humble  potato  or  the  useful  mineral  oil,  to  their  own  advan- 
tage and  the  discomfort  of  the  world  at  large ;  but  Dom  Perignon 
was  honest,  and  his  taste  was  unimpeachable. 

These  discoveries  of  his  were  the  result  of  thought  and  judg- 
ment* His  greatest,  for  which  posterity  gives  him  most  credit, 
was  arrived  at  by  accident.  A  closely  corked  bottle  exploded, 
and  lo !  to  an  expectant  world  the  mystery  of  effervescence  was 
revealed,  and  vin  mouaseux — what  we  call  champagne — was  the 
result. 

Nobody,  not  even  the  pious  cellarer  himself,  knew  why  the 
wine  effervesced.  He  had  a  fine  palate  and  a  sound  judgment, 
and  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  his  discovery,  but  he  was  no 
chemist,  he,  and  the  connection  between  sugar  and  carbonic  acid 
was  not  dreamed  of  in  his  philosophy.  It  was,  so  the  wiseacres 
said,  because  of  the  age  of  the  moon,  or  the  season  of  the  year 
when  the  wine  was  bottled,  or  because  of  the  addition  of  spirit, 
of  alum,  or  all  sorts  of  nastinesses.  So  when  Perignon  was  no  more 
they  set  to  work  to  improve  upon  his  processes,  and  drugged  their* 
wine  to  such  an  extent  that  gastric  disturbances  ensued  and  people 
got  disgusted,  and  for  a  while  vin  viousseux  fell  into  disrepute. 
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But  that  was  not  to  be  yet.  When  the  first  bottles  of  the 
new  wine  reached  the  outer  world,  the  days  of  the  gpreat  king 
were  drawing  to  a  close.  Marlbrook  had  gone  to  war  with  a 
vengeance,  and  the  glory  of  France  had  been  tarnished  in  the 
field.  The  once  brilliant  court  was  a  sad  place  now,  and  the  gay 
young  lover  of  La  Valliere  was  an  enfeebled  old  dotard  who  passed 
his  last  days  gloomily  under  the  religious  dispensation  of  Scarron's 
widow.  It  may  be  that  when  the  bright  wine  of  the  good  monk 
Perignon  creamed  and  bubbled  in  his  glass  Louis  felt  hiniBelf  for 
the  nonce  a  king  again,  and  owed  to  its  influence  the  few  bright 
generous  flashes  that  illumined  the  last  dark  days  of  his  existence. 
Possibly  Madame  de  Maintenon  sipped  it  too,  and  on  occasions 
abated  her  natural  austerity  in  consequence.  It  was  ce2i:ainly  a 
drink  high  in  favour  with  the  gay  young  roisterers — ^the  future 
roi(A8  of  the  Regency — ^who  paid  court  to  the  rising  sun  of  Orleans. 

It  was  at  one  famous  supper  at  Anet  that  the  Marqnis  de 
Sillery,  whose  title  is  immortal,  though  of  himself  little  memory 
remains,  introduced  a  train  of  a  dozen  fair  damsels  clad  as 
Bacchantes,  in  somewhat  scanty  flowing  robes,  each  of  whom  bore 
in  her  hand  a  flower-wreathed  bottle  of  the  noble  liquor  hence- 
forth to  be  known  as  Sillery. 

Champagne  was  dear  then,  for  the  price  of  the  wine  bottled 
by  Dom  Perignon  was  not  less  than  ten  pounds  per  hundred 
bottles,  a  truly  alarming  figure  two  centuries  ago,  and  a  respectable 
one  even  now  if  the  relative  value  of  money  be  considered. 

It  was  not  the  Marquis  of  that  name,  after  all,  who  made  the 
prosperity  of  Sillery,  but  a  woman.  It  is  curious  what  a  great 
deal  women  have  had  to  do  with  champagne.  The  Mar^chale 
D'Estrees  was  a  grande  dame  de  par  le  monde ;  also  was  she  an 
excellent  woman  of  business,  in  right  of  birth,  for  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Jew  financier.  She  had  vineyards  at  Mailly,  Veizy, 
Verzenay,  and  Sillery,  but  she  united  the  produce  of  them  all 
under  the  one  name  Sillery.  Her  methods  were,  perhaps,  less 
picturesque  than  those  of  the  Marquis,  but  on  the  whole  better 
considered,  for  she  bestowed  special  pains  upon  the  cultivation  of 
her  vineyards,  and  having  a  good  wine  to  sell,  used  her  social 
position  unsparingly  to  force  it  down  the  throats  of  her  contem- 
poraries. 

The  popularity  of  Sillery  appears  to  have  been  the  beginning 
of  that  worship  of  brands  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  modem 
wine  drinker.  The  vineyards  in  the  Champagne  department  cover 
138,870   English  acres,  which  produce  about  fourteen  million 
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gallons  of  wine  annually,  of  which  about  one-third  is  sparkling 
wine.  It  seems  improbable  that  there  should  be  so  wide  a  range 
in  the  value  of  the  wines  of  the  district  as  is  represented  by  the 
difference  in  price  between  a  brand  of  fashionable  repute  and  one 
less  well  known.  The  value  of  a  name  is  appreciable  in  nothing 
more  than  in  wine.  Once  Saumur,  as  Saumur,  was  unknown  in 
the  world's  markets.  The  vignerons  of  the  district  simply  bottled 
their  wine  and  sent  it  to  Epernay  and  Bheims,  where  it  was 
labelled  and  sent  forth  as  champagne  of  an  approved  brand.  It 
was  a  good  wine  and  genuine,  though  without  the  fineaae  of  the 
wine  under  whose  name  it  masqueraded,  but  people  looked  at  the 
brand,  drimk  it,  and  were  satisfied.  Under  its  own  proper  name 
people  regard  Saumur  nowadays  with  distrust,  fearful  of  being 
convicted  of  the  heinous  social  offence  of  giving  their  friends  a 
wine  which  they  know  to  be  cheap. 

Apropos  of  this  distrust  of  the  inexpensive,  Mr.  Mattieu  Wil- 
liams tells  a  story  very  much  to  the  point.*  A  friend  in  the  wine 
trade  offered  him  a  glass  of  a  wine  which  he  drank  himself  when  at 
home,  and  gave  to  his  family.  It  was  genuine  grape  juice  and 
came  from  the  Cote  d'Or  district,  and  the  merchant  was  able  to 
retail  it  at  12s.  per  dozen  at  a  fair  profit.  *  Afterwards,'  says  Mr. 
Williams,  *  when  calling  at  his  place  of  business  in  the  West 
End,  he  told  me  that  one  of  his  best  customers  had  just  been 
tasting  the  various  samples  of  dinner  claret  then  remaining  on 
the  table,  some  of  them  expensive,  and  that  he  had  chosen  the 
same  as  I  had,  but  what  was  my  friend  to  do  ?  Had  he  quoted 
128.  per  dozen,  he  would  have  lost  one  of  his  best  customers  and 
have  sacrificed  his  reputation  as  a  high-class  wine  merchant ; 
therefore  he  quoted  54«.,  and  both  buyer  and  seller  were  perfectly 
satisfied ;  the  wine  merchant  made  a  large  profit,  and  the  customer 
obtained  what  he  demanded — a  good  wine  at  a  "respectable  price." 
He  could  not  insult  his  friends  by  putting  cheap  128.  trash  on 
his  table.' 

But  to  return  to  champagne  and  its  imitations.  ^  Sogue-men,' 
says  a  pleasant  writer  on  the  subject,  *  exploit  the  weaknesses  of 
goose-men,  and  vanity  is  the  especial  weakness  of  most  of  us. 
Champagne  was  at  one  time  an  expensive  wine,  a  rare  wine,  a 
wine  for  kings  and  their  courts,  wherefore  it  became  desired  of 
snobs.  We  thought  that  to  drink  champagne  made  us  look  rich 
and  noble,  just  as  some  of  us  think  it  makes  us  look  rich  and 
noble  to  put  fantastic  heraldry  on  our  note-paper  and  our  linen. 

>  The  ChemiHry  of  Cookery  (Chatto  ic  Windus),  p.  291. 
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Vanity  has  created  the  demand,  and  this  demand  the  rogne*inen 
have  not  been  slow  to  supply.'  Eussia,  it  is  said,  consumeg 
annually  more  champagne  than  the  entire  product  of  the  district, 
but  the  Russians  afifect  a  sweet  champagne,  while  we  English, 
happily  for  ourselves,  drink  a  dry  wine,  in  spite  of  Sydney  Smith, 
who  held  that  the  man  who  said  he  liked  dry  champagne  would 
say  anything.  Now  there  is  safety  in  this  wholesome  ioBular 
taste  of  ours,  for  dry  champagne  almost  defies  disguise,  being  but 
the  natural  vin  brut  with  but  the  smallest  addition  of  liqueur. 
In  sweet  champagne  the  original  character  of  the  wine  can  be  so 
completely  masked  by  the  additions  that  it  may  not  be  detected 
until  the  next  morning,  or  possibly  not  even  then.  There  haFe 
been  some  very  successful  champagne  parodies  perpetrated  upon 
the  simple  basis  of  petroleum. 

The  artificial  production  of  wine  is  a  large  subject  and  fall  of 
curiosities.  Strange  things  are  done  and  written  in  the  name  of 
trade,  and  it  is  not  very  many  years  since  the  representative  of 
an  English  trade  paper  wrote  a  long  account  of  his  vi^t  U>  a 
Hamburg  wine  factory,  and  was  loud  in  pi"aise  of  all  that  he  saw 
there.  The  advantage  of  having  a  wine  composed  to  suit  your 
individual  taste  seemed  to  him  as  obvious  as  the  superiority  of  a 
suit  of  clothes  made  to  measure  over  the  stock-in-trade  of  the 
slop  shop.  In  Hamburg  they  do  employ  genuine  wine  as  the 
basis  of  their  concoctions.  Bolder  and  more  original  were  the 
wholesale  and  export  wine  merchants  who  got  into  trouble  in 
Paris  a  few  years  ago  through  selling  a  certain  raspberry-scented 
Medoc,  entirely  innocent  of  grape  juice — a  preparation  which 
rightly  merited  to  be  described  as  *  curious,'  coloured  with  an 
extract  of  coal-tar  and  sweetened  with  glucose. 

Artificial  wine  has  of  course  been  often  made  as  a  laboratory 
experiment,  but  the  harmless  colouring  has  always  been  more  or 
less  difficult*  Mr.  Williams  cites  the  case  of  a  Birmingbam 
chemist,  who  produced  a  very  fine  claret  (Chateau  Digbeth)  by 
fortifying  with  silent  spirit  a  solution  of  cream  of  tartar,  and 
flavouring  with  orris-root.  Tasted  in  the  dark  it  was  all  that 
could  be  desired  for  introducing  a  new  industry  to  Birmingham; 
but  the  wine  was  white  and  every  colouring  material  that  he 
tried  marred  the  flavour  and  bouquet.  The  chemist  had  a 
conscience,  and  so  refrained  from  using  magenta  dye,  which  is 
prepared  by  boiling  aniline  over  dry  arsenic  acid ;  so  nothing  came 
pf  Ch&teau  Digbeth  commercially.* 

»  J7tf!  Cliernistry  of  Coohery,  p.  286^ 
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tarmentiei,  in  whose  honour  the  potato  lovers  of  Metz  erected 
£1  statue,  piqued  himself  upon  a  certain  Muscadine  wine  of  good 
character,  which  he  once  made  from  216  lbs.  of  sugar,  9  lbs* 
crystals  of  tartar,  72  lbs,  elder-flowers,  and  307  lbs.  of  water. 

A  rather  more  elaborate  synthetical  preparation  of  Fabroni's 
had  for  ingredients  864  lbs.  sugar,  24  lbs.  gum  arabic,  24  lbs. 
tartar,  3  lbs.  tartareous  acid,  36  lbs.  gluten  of  wheat,  and  1,728 
quarts  of  water. 

These  diversions  of  great  minds  are  rather  beyond  the  scope 
of  minor  manipulators.  How  wines  were — possibly  are — composed 
to  suit  different  palates  is  amusingly  illustrated  in  a  little  sketch 
in  one  of  Poole's  tales. 

The  author,  an  ex-Cantab,  meets  one  Burley,  the  retired  land- 
lord of  a  Cambridge  inn,  in  a  country  churchyard,  and  in  the 
course  of  conveniation  about  old  times  rates  him  on  the  quality 
of  the  wines  he  sold — *  they  were  all  detestable — ^port,  Madeira, 
claret,  champagne.' 

*  There  now,  sir;  to  prove  how  much  gentlemen  may  be 
mistaken,  I  assure  you,  sir,  as  I  am  an  honest  man,  I  never  had 
but  two  sorts  of  wine  in  my  cellar — ^port  and  sherry.' 

*  How  ?  when  I  myself  have  tried  your  claret,  your ' 

*  Yes,  sir,  my  claret,  sir.  One  is  obliged  to  give  gentlemen 
everything  they  ask  for,  sir.  Gentlemen  who  pay  their  money, 
sir,  have  a  right  to  be  served  with  whatever  they  may  please  to 
order,  sir.  But  to  explain  the  thing  at  once,  sir,  you  must  know 
that  I  had  not  been  long  in  business  when  I  discovered  that 
gentlemen  knew  very  little  about  wine,  but  that  if  they  did  not 
find  some  fault  or  other  they  would  appear  to  know  much  less — 
always  excepting  the  young  gentlemen  from  Cambridge,  sir,  and 
they  are  excellent  judges.  Well,  sir,  with  respect  to  my  dinner 
wines  I  was  always  tolerably  safe ;  gentlemen  seldom  find  fault  at 
dinner,  so  whether  it  might  happen  to  be  Madeira,  or  pale  sherry, 
or  brown,  or ' 

*  Why,  just  now  you  told  me  you  had  but  two  sorts  of  wine  in 
your  cellar.' 

*  Very  true,  sir ;  port  and  sherry.  But  this  was  my  plan,  sir. 
If  anyone  ordered  Madeira,  from  one  bottle  of  sherry  take  two 
glasses  of  wine,  which  replace  by  two  glasses  of  brandy,  and 
add  thereto  a  slight  squeeze  of  lemon,  and  this  I  found  to 
give  general  satisfaction,  especially  to  the  young  gentlemen  from 
Cambridge,  sir.  Bat,  upon  the  word  of  an  honest  man,  I  could 
scarcely  get  a  living  profit  by  my  Madeira,  sir,  for  I  always  used 
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the  best  brandy.  As  to  the  pale  and  brown  sherry,  sir,  a  couple 
of  glasses  of  nice,  pure  water,  in  place  of  the  same  quantity  of 
wine,  made  what  I  used  to  call  my  delicate  pale  (by  the  bye,  a 
squeeze  of  lemon  added  to  that  made  a  very  fair  Bucellas,  sir,  a 
wine  not  much  called  for  now,  sir),  and  for  my  old  brown  sherry 
a  Iteilt  brown  sugar  was  the  thing.  It  looked  very  much  like 
sherry  that  had  been  twice  to  the  East  Indies,  sir,  and  indeed  to 
my  customers,  who  were  very  particular  about  their  wines,  I  used 
to  serve  it  as  such.' 

^But,  Mr.  Burley,  wasn't  such  a  proceeding  of  a  character 
rather ' 

*I  guess  what  you  would  say,  sir  5  but  I  knew  it  to  be  a 
wholesome  wine  at  bottom,  sir.  But  my  port  was  the  wine  which 
gave  me  most  trouble.  Gentlemen  seldom  agree  about  port,  sir. 
One  gentleman  would  say,  "  Burley,  I  don't  like  this  wine  ;  it  is 
too  heavy ! "  "  Is  it,  sir  ?  I  think  I  can  find  you  a  lighter.'' 
Out  went  a  glass  of  wine  and  in  went  a  glass  of  water.  **  Well, 
sir,"  I'd  say,  "  how  do  you  approve  of  thAit  ?  "     "  Why — um — ^no ; 

I  can't  say "     "  I  understand,  sir ;  you  like  an  older  wine — 

softer  ?  I  think  I  can  please  you,  sir."  Pump  again,  sir.  **  Now, 
sir,"  says  I  (wiping  the  decanter  with  a  napkin  and  triumphantly 
holding  it  up  to  the  light),  "  try  this,  if  you  please."  "  That's  it, 
Burley,  that's  the  very  wine ;  bring  another  bottle  of  the  same.'" 
But  one  can't  please  everybody  the  same  way.  Some  gentlemen 
would  complain  of  my  port  as  being  poor — vrtthout  body.  In 
went  one  glass  of  brandy.  If  that  didn't  answer,  "  Ay,  gentle- 
man," says  I,  "  I  know  what  will  please  you ;  you  like  a  fuller- 
bodied,  rougher  wine."  Out  went  two  glasses  of  wine,  and  in 
went  two  or  three  glasses  of  brandy.  This  used  to  be  a  very 
favourite  wine,  but  only  with  the  young  gentlemen  from 
Cambridge,  sir.' 

*  And  your  claret  ? ' 

'  My  good,  wholesome  port,  again,  sir.  Three  wines  out,  three 
waters  in,  one  pinch  of  tartaric  acid,  two  ditto  orris-powder.  For 
a  fuller  claret,  a  little  brandy ;  for  a  lighter  claret,  more  water.' 

*  But  how  did  you  contrive  about  Burgundy  ? ' 

*That  was  my  claret,  sir,  with  from  three  to  six  drops  of 
bergamot,  according  as  gentlemen  liked  a  full  flavour  or  a  deli- 
cate flavour.  As  for  champagne,  that,  of  course,  I  made  myself.' 

*  How  do  you  mean,  of  course  ? ' 

^  Oh,  sir !  Surely  everybody  makes  his  own  champagne,  else 
what  can  become  of  all  the  gooseberries  ? ' 
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Of  all  wine  superstitions,  probably  that  which  has  been  most 
persistently  cherished  by  gastronomes  is  the  theory  that  age 
enriches  wines  illimitably.  It  is  not  by  any  means  a  modem 
idea,  for  Pliny  talks  glibly  of  wine  two  hundred  years  old  and 
even  more.  If  there  be  one  law  of  nature  which  knows  no 
exception,  it  is  that  all  things  organic  are  subject  to  decay.  Now 
wine  is  an  organic  product,  and  when  its  ripest  stage  is  reached 
and  passed  the  process  of  decomposition  begins.  Dosing  with 
foreign  substances,  fortification  with  alcohol,  care  of  temperature, 
and  other  devices  may  stave  oflF  the  fatal  decline,  but,  at  most^ 
only  for  a  short  time;  notwithstanding  which  tolerably  well- 
known  fact,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  contents  of  a  well-known  cellar 
to  be  put  up  to  auction,  for  connoisseurs  almost  to  fight  for  the 
possession  at  fabulous  prices  of  a  few  bottles  of  wine  so  old  as  to 
have  become  long  since  undrinkable. 

About  two  years  ago  a  paragraph  went  the  round  of  the 
London  papers  to  the  effect  that  the  wines  of  the  late  King  of 
Bavaria  had  been  bought  by  speculators  at  enormous  prices,  for 
resale  in  the  English  market.  A  flowery  description  was  given  of 
the  contents  of  this  remarkable  collection,  the  pearl  of  which  was 
said  to  be  a  Leistenwein  of  1540,  *  which  has  preserved  its  lim- 
pidity, its  beautiful  golden  colour,  and  some  of  its  bouquet. 
After  it  figures  honourably  the  Steinwein  of  1640  and  1731.' 
A  well-known  firm  of  London  restaurateurs  has  just  acquired 
some  of  these  historic  wines,  which  they  are  fain  to  admit  *  ex- 
hibit all  the  expected  signs  of  extreme  old  age.'  To  suppose 
that  any  wine  vintaged  three  and  a  half  centuries  ago  would 
retain  anything  of  its  original  character  is  absurd.  The  mere 
historical  repute  of  an  old  wine,  however,  no  doubt  gives  it  often 
a  fictitious  value. 

There  was  a  sensational  Madeira  sale  in  Paris  in  1858,  when 
among  the  effects  of  the  Duchesse  de  Baguse  some  forty-four 
bottles  of  wine,  the  last  of  the  famous  1814  pipe  of  Madeira,  were 
literally  sold  for  their  weight  in  gold  to  Eothschild,  who  was 
hotly  opposed  by  Veron  and  Millaud.  This  pipe  of  Madeira  had 
lain  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  for  thirty-six  years,  the  vessel  in 
which  it  was  shipped  having  been  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheldt  in  1778.  The  hull  was  raised  in  1814,  and  there  was 
then  a  hot  contest  for  the  possession  of  the  wine,  Louis  XVIII* 
sending  a  special  agent  to  secure  it  for  him.  A  share  of  the  wine 
was  presented  to  the  French  Consul  at  Antwerp,  from  whose  pos- 
session a  portion  passed  to  the  cellars  of  the  Due  de  Raguse. 
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Whether  the  wine  really  resisted  the  eflfects  of  its  long  immewion, 
we  have  no  evidence  to  show,  Veron  claimed  that  he  had  made 
its  reputation  by  mentioning  it  in  his  Memoirs.  Possibly  this  is 
all  the  basis  which  its  reputation  really  had. 

The  antiquity  of  the  wines  of  the  ancients  is  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  they  seem  to  have  been  artificial  compounds,  rather  of  the 
nature  of  extracts  or  syrups  than  of  wine.  Pliny  talks  of  an  old 
wine  which  was  of  the  consistency  of  honey,  and  bad  to  be  dis- 
solved in  hot  water  and  strained  through  linen  before  it  codd  be 
used.  Spices  and  fragrant  roots,  myrrh,  cassia,  nard  and  pepper 
were  freely  added,  and  among  the  peculiarities  of  Roman  taste 
was  a  fancy  for  the  addition  of  sea-water.  The  best  authenticated 
stories  of  fine  old  wines  that  retain  a  flavour  and  character  in 
extreme  age  tend  to  the  belief  that  they  must  originally  have 
been  strongly  fortified. 

Dr.  Henderson,  quoting  Columella,  gives  one  recipe  for  doc- 
toring wine  to  make  it  keep,  as  follows :  To  ninety  amphorae  of 
must,  which  had  been  evaporated  to  a  third,  ten  sextarii  of  liquid 
Nemeturican  pitch  or  tar,  washed  in  boiled  sea-water,  and  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  turpentine  resin,  are  directed  to  be  added ;  and  the 
liquor  being  again  reduced  two-thirds  by  evaporation,  six  pounds 
of  crude  pitch  in  powder  are  to  be  gradually  mixed  with  it^  to- 
gether with  a  liberal  allowance  of  various  aromatic  herbs,  such  as 
spikenard,  fleur-de-lis,  myrrh,  cardamoms,  saffron,  melilot,  cassia, 
sweet-scented  hay,  all  well  bruised  and  sifted.  Verily  Hamburgh 
could  do  no  worse. 

The  author  of  *  Wine  and  Wine  Countries '  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  a  marvellous  Montilla  he  found  in  an  old  Spaniard's 
bed-chamber  at  Cordova.  The  building  had  formerly  been  a 
Moorish  palace,  and  a  corridor,  supported  on  marble  columns,  led 
to  a  balcony  whence  access  was  gained  to  the  room,  whose  sole 
furniture  was  a  truckle  bed  and  one  small  chair.  But  along  the 
side  of  the  lofty  chamber,  about  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground, 
was  a  range  of  butts  of  wine  on  a  platform,  gilded  and  decorated 
with  the  images  of  saints.  The  taps  and  bungs  were  protected 
from  pilferers  by  hinged  bars  of  iron  with  a  padlock  at  the  end. 

The  wine  in  one  of  the  casks,  the  owner  said,  belonged  to  his 
grandfather,  who  died  forty  years  ago,  and  his  grandfather  had 
had  it  from  Ms  grandfather,  who,  when  he  bequeathed  it,  said  it 
was  over  a  hundred  years  old,  from  which  Mr.  Tovey  reckoned  its 
age  as  about  two  centuries,  but,  as  he  justly  observes,  some  allow- 
firuce  must  be  made  for  exaggeration.    He  describes  the  wine  as 
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one  to  remember*  *It  had  all  the  flavours  of  the  choicest  of 
vines,  be  they  of  what  country  they  may.  It  was  very  powerful, 
and  must  originally  have  been  more  like  a  syrup  than  anything 
else.* 

The  history  of  the  wine  trade  is  full  of  records  of  sensational 
sales  of  wines  of  legendary  repute.  The  Blamire  sale  attracted 
attention  for  more  reasons  than  one,  for  Mr.  George  Blatoire,  who 
was  a  barrister,  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  means,  had  enlisted  the 
interest  of  the  world  by  shutting  himself  up  for  many  years  in  his 
chambers  in  the  Adelphi,  and  there  leading  the  life  of  a  very 
dirty  hermit.  When  at  last  he  died,  about  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  his  effects  were  put  up  to  auction,  and  among  them  was  a 
magnificent  cellar  of  wine,  inherited  from  his  father,  Dr.  Blamire 
of  Carlisle,  which,  with  characteristic  eccentricity,  he  had  walled 
up  and  left  to  the  solitude  to  which  he  had  condemned  himself. 
Now  he  was  dead  the  cellar  ?ras  unwalled,  its  treasures  brought  to 
light,  and  a  catalogue  prepared,  which  in  its  flights  of  poetic 
fancy  had  been  worthy  of  G-eorge  Bobins  at  his  best. 

*  Think,'  says  the  writer  of  a  contemporary  article  on  the  sub- 
ject, *  think  of  the  ports  of  1820,  possessing  all  the  characteristics 
of  that  wonderful  vintage.  Think  of  the  charming  violet  bouquet 
of  the  finest  wine  of  1811  in  all  its  richness  and  perfection. 
Muse  over  the  prodigious  price  of  thirty-five  pounds  a  dozen  paid 
for  the  first  named  of  these  vintages.  Then  there  were  the  "crisp 
and  dry  sherries,"  "  the  West  India  ditto  "  (date  unknown), "  the 
elegant,  nectar-like  Madeira,"  "the  authentic  Jamaica  rum," 
•*  bottled  in  1720,  recorked  in  1820,  and  forming  now  an  inde- 
scribable compound  of  the  vine  branch,  leaf,  grape,  and  sugar-cane 
which  renders  it  incomparable."  Finally,  there  was  "  the  luscious 
Lachryma,"  and  the  "pure  sans-dated  ports  of  the  last  century," 
all  "invested  with  an  ineffable  delicacy  that  can  only  be  acquired 
in  the  etherealising  laboratory  of  nature." ' 

The  *  laboratory  of  nature '  is  hardly  likely  to  have  been  respon- 
sible for  the  processes  which  made  drinkable  the  ^pure  sans- 
dated  ports  of  the  last  century,'  if,  indeed,  they  were  drinkable  at 
all. 

There  is  a  story  of  questionable  authenticity  told  of  a  certain 
bin  of  choice  wine  which  George  IV.  valued  so  highly  that  he 
would  only  have  it  produced  on  special  occasions.  The  household 
were  not  so  scrupulous,  however,  and  drank  the  port  with  so  little 
discretion  that  when  the  King  ordered  it  to  be  brought  to  table 
one  day,  it  was  found  that  there  was  but  one  bottle  left.  Dismay 
VOL.  XVI.  NO.  XCV.  M  M 
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sat  upon  all  countenances ;  there  were  still  some  hours  to  dinner, 
and  a  trusty  messenger  rushed  round  to  the  confidential  pnrvejor 
to  the  palace  with  the  single  bottle  in  his  hand  as  a  sample,  to 
try  and  get  it  matched.  He  was  fortunately  successfnl.  The 
artist  produced  a  blend  of  the  same  character  as  the  sample,  aod 
promised  to  prepare  some  more  of  the  same  whenever  it  vas 
wanted  ;  *  only,*  he  darkly  hinted,  *  it  must  always  be  dmnk  the 
same  night,  for  it  would  not  keep  till  the  next  morning.* 

The  story  sounds  somewhat  mythical,  but  that  there  may  be 
a  certain  element  of  truth  in  it  appears  from  an  experience 
related  many  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Tovey.  He  was 
preparing  the  wine  list  for  a  civic  dinner,  and  found  that  a  supply 
of  1820  port,  upon  which  he  reckoned,  had  given  out.  Now  two 
of  his  guests  were  men  in  the  wine  trade,  who,  he  knew,  were 
looking  forward  specially  to  this  1820  wine.  So  to  humour  th^ 
he  set  to  work  to  match  it,  and  by  blending  some  1834,  which  at 
that  time  had  not  been  long  in  bottle,  and  was  insuflScienti/ 
matured,  with  a  white  port,  sound  and  astringent,  which  had 
been  in  the  cellars  of  a  county  family  for  generations,  he  pro- 
duced so  exact  an  imitation  of  the  1820  wine  that  the  critics 
were  fairly  taken  in.  But  mark  the  sequel.  He  was  so  pleased 
with  his  success  that  he  laid  down  a  dozen  of  the  blended  wine 
and  kept  it  for  twelve  months,  only  to  find  at  the  end  of  that  time 
that  it  was  worthless — a  nondescript  absolutely  without  character. 
The  moral  of  which  little  story — and  it  is  always  well  to  conclnde 
with  a  moral — is  that  no  man's  judgment  about  wine  is  infallible, 
and  that  the  best-intentioned  host  will  take  pleasure  in  deluding 
you  about  the  contents  of  his  cellar  whenever  he  can. 

Charles  Cooper. 
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Aleestis :  a  Fragment 


— Then,  as  I  passed 
From  that  dim  wood,  and  faced  the  bright'niDg  East 
Rose-red  with  morn,  I  heard  a  clear  voice  siog 
Of  a  life's  goal  won  through  the  gate  of  death, 
And  saw  one  by  a  stream  whose  plashing  waves 
Made  music  to  her  singing,  as  they  washed 
The  low,  green  banks,  and  touched  the  meadow-grass 
With  a  new  brightness.    In  her  faithful  eyes 
Shone  a  great  love,  and  something  more  than  love — 
The  look  of  one  whose  soul's  clear  vision  saw 
Life's  highest  end,  and  her  unswerving  will 
Passed  to  it  dauntless,  recking  naught  of  pain. 
Naught  ev'n  of  death,  so  she  might  win  that  end. 
Then,  as  I  looked,  she  turned,  and  with  a  voice 
Whose  music  seemed  the  echo  of  that  song. 
She  asked  me,  *  Stranger,  hast  thou  heard  my  name  ? 
I  am  Aleestis,  neither  wise  nor  great, 
If  greatness  be  aught  other  than  the  meed 
Of  faithful  duty,  for  I  hold  her  highest 
Who,  being  a  wife,  lives  in  no  narrow  round 
Of  self  and  pleasure,  but  with  larger  soul 
Enfolds  her  husband's  life,  and  counts  it  still 
The  best  part  of  her  own.    I  was  a  queen. 
Blest  with  all  royal  wealth,  but  chiefly  blest 
In  my  great  love ;  for  love  is  woman's  wealth, 
Peasant  or  queen,  enriching  all  her  life 
With  golden  thoughts  and  deeds.     What  marvel,  then, 
The  choice  being  mine,  that  I  should  choose  to  die  ? 
Sweet  was  my  life,  but  sweeter  far  to  know 
My  love  had  saved  my  husband.    Ah !  the  days. 
The  blissful  days  at  Pherae !    One  long  dream 
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Of  love  and.  joy,  till  duty's  sterner  voice 

Broke  the  sweet  spell,  and  called  me  to  my  doom. 

Yet  think  not,  friend,  I  mnrmnr  that  'twas  mine 

To  know  the  highest  life ;  for  this  is  highest. 

To  love  not  self,  bat  others ;  by  this  law 

To  live  love-lojal,  and,  if  need  be,  die.' 

She  ceased,  and  left  me  musing ;  for  I  knew 
Mine  eyes  had  seen  the  loveliest  form  of  life, 
God's  sweetest  gift — ^the  noble  woman-soul. 
Faithful  and  free,  fulfilling,  uncompelled. 
The  highest  law  of  being. 

F.  W.  Paksoks. 
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Janet. 

A  SEPTEMBER  DAY, 


There  came  a  day 
As  still  as  heaven. 


*  CI  0  Janet  U  not  to  go,  is  she  not  ? '  said  Sir  Thomas  Grey- 
O  thorpe,  knitting  a  pair  of  bushy  eyebrows.  *  Well,  I  don't 
suppose  she  will  much  mind,  and  certainly  it  lessens  the  expense. 
The  way  the  money  flies  in  these  parts  is' positively  diabolical. 
It 's  pay  me  here  and  pay  me  there,  till  I  am  afraid  of  taking  so 
much  as  a  walk  along  the  shore,  or  setting  foot  on  the  deck  of  a 
steamboat  to  see  a  friend  off!  Heigho  t  The  Highlands  may  be 
all  very  fine  in  August  and  September,  but  they  make  a  deuce  of 
a  hole  in  one's  pocket — that's  what  I  know.  As  for  this  Staffa 
and  lona  business,  we  tnight  have  left  it  alone,  I  thought.    We 

could  have  put  it  on  the  weather  or  something *   But  here  the 

speaker,  who  was  sitting  in  a  front  room  of  one  of  the  great  hotels 
at  Oban,  cast  his  eye  up  the  Sound  of  Kerrara,  and  then  round 
upon  the  island  of  Lismore,  and  beheld  on  either  side  nothing 
but  a  stretch  of  glorious  blue  water  and  sunlit  promontories, 
while  overhead  there  was  an  absolutely  cloudless  sky,  and  Sir 
Thomas  felt  that  a  feint  of  ^putting  it  on  the  weather' would 
hardly  take  in  the  veriest  babe.  ^  All  the  same,  it's  a  nuisance/ 
he  muttered. 

*  We  could  not  be  here  and  Tiot  go,'  said  his  wife. 

^  Humph !  I  don't  see  that ;  we  have  been  to  a  lot  of  places ; 
I  don't  see  that  it  would  signify,  if  only  we  had  a  decent  excuse.' 

^  But  we  have  really  no  excuse,  and  Isabella  has  set  her  heart 
upon  it.*  She  has  been  talking  with  young  Stronachan,  and  he 
has  set  her  on.  He  says  Fingal's  Cave  is  the  one  thing  in  Scot- 
land to  see.     I  fancy  we  should  feel  rather  foolish  if  we  were  to 
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go  back  to  Worcestershire  without  seeing  it,  when  we  should  hafe 
been  so  neax.' 

*  Well,  it  is  an  expensive  trip,  I  warn  you.  You,  and  I,  and 
Isabella ' — reckoning  on  his  fingers — *  then  there's  Florry— what 
about  her  ?    Is  she  to  go,  or  to  stay  vdth  Janet  ? ' 

*  Oh,  she  can  go,'  said  Lady  Greythorpe,  indifferently.  *She 
pays  for  herself,  so  it  makes  no  matter.  And  Janet  can  look  after 
her  aunt  while  we  are  away.' 

^  It  is  rather  hard  upon  Janet,  though,'  and  Sir  Thomas's  &ce 
softened  as  he  turned  and  looked  at  his  youngest  daughter.  ^Eb, 
Janet  ?  I  dare  say  you  would  like  to  go  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
us.' 

^  Nonsense ! '  interposed  Janet's  mother,  with  some  asperitj. 
'  Janet  knows  she  cannot  have  everything ;  and  it  was  a  Yeiy 
great  treat  indeed  for  her  to  come  to  Scotland  at  all.  Conader- 
ing  that  we  had  all  the  trouble — for  it  is  a  trouble,  if  nothing  else 
— of  bringing  your  sister  and  her  girl  with  us,  and  having  to 
engage  their  rooms  as  well  as  our  own  on  ahead  wherever  we  go, 
Janet  may  think  herself  exceedingly  well  off  to  be  here  ataJI; 
and  if  she  cannot  spend  a  happy  day  on  this  delightful  shore— or 
I  dare  say  your  aunt  will  take  you  for  a  drive  along  the  Gallinacli 
road,  and  you  can  look  out  for  our  steamboat  coming  home ' — ^turn- 
ing to  her  daughter  likewise — ^  why — ^what — what  in  the  world, 
child — what  do  you  mean — what  is  this  about  ? '  exclaimed  she 
the  next  moment.  *  What !  crying  ?  Oh,  for  shame,  Janet !  Yon 
must  indeed  be  spoilt  by  all  the  pleasure  you  have  had,  if  it 
makes  you  behave  like  this.  Oh,  dear  me,  this  is  disgraeefiil! 
Eeally — I — I ' — turning  over  the  books  on  the  table  in  obvious 
discomfiture,  while  her  husband  again  wheeled  round  his  chair  to 
the  window,  as  though  to  gaze  upon  a  pleasanter  prospect  than 
was  afforded  by  the  room  within. 

Poor  Janet !  She  had  listened  to  the  above  discussion  from 
the  first  with  a  swelling  heart.    So  much  depended  upon  it 

The  proposition  of  leaving  her  out  of  the  party  being  formed 
for  the  next  day's  excursion  had  only  just  been  made  wheD 
she  entered  the  room  wherein  her  parents  sat,  and  the  first  ^oids 
that  fell  upon  her  ear  were  those  with  which  our  little  Aot^ 
opens. 

Instantly  she  had  realised  that  they  fixed  her  doom.  Ofl<» 
her  father  was  started  on  the  track  of  his  special  grievance 
for  the  moment,  namely,  the  dearness  of  Scotch  hotels  and  the 
exorbitant  charges  demanded  for  every  species  of  transit  during 
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the  Highland  ^  season/ he  was  ready  to  make  all  considerations 
give  way,  if  by  any  means  he  i^ght  save  something  out  of  the 
fire. 

She  had  understood  that  he  had  been  startled  by  the  amount 
to  which  a  short  trip— a  trip,  nevertheless,  which  had  been  one  of 
the  principal  projected  items  of  the  Scotch  tour — would  run  up ; 
and  a  cold  thrill  had  shot  through  her  veins  lest  it  should  be 
abandoned  in  consequence.  This  would  have  been  dreadful 
enough. 

To  behold  with  her  own  young  enthusiastic  eyes  the  great 
pillars  of  the  famous  Fingal's  Cave,  to  tread  the  sacred  shores  of 
holy  lona,  and  gather  a  flower  or  a  weed  from  the  graves  of  the 
Scottish  kings  who  rest  beneath  the  shade  of  its  ruined  cathedral, 
had  been  Janet's  dream  ever  since  the  whole  ezpeditipn  was 
arranged. 

Janet  was  half  Scotch  by  blood,  more  than  half  by  every 
other  mode  of  reckoning. 

Ever  since  she  had  spent  a  summer,  at  an  early  and  im- 
pressionable age,  with  her  maternal  relatives  at  their  West  High* 
land  home,  she  had  enshrined  the  country,  the  people,  the 
language,  together  with  every  tradition  and  association,  in  her 
heart  of  hearts. 

That  her  own  name  was  a  Highland  girl's  name  was  deb'ght- 
ful.  That  she  might  if  she  chose  wear  tartan — her  mother's 
Campbell  tartan — was  insisted  upon. 

That  no  place  was  like  the  Campbells'  place,  and  no  people 
like  the  Campbells  themselves,  was  a  part  of  her  creed;  and 
to  have  called  the  young  head  of  the  house  anything  but 
•Stronachan' — he  being  Campbell  of  Stronachan,  and,  of  course, 
styled  only  by  the  latter  name  in  his  native  place — would  have 
been  impossible. 

.  Lady  Greythorpe  had  no  objection  to  all  of  this. 

For  her  own  part  she  was  not  enthusiastic ;  but  if  Janet  chose 
to  remember  that  her  mother  had  a  pedigree,  and  to  break  out 
into  extravagant  descriptions  of  her  mother's  native  place,  well 
and  good.  Janet  was  a  foolish  girl,  but  there  was  no  harm  in 
this  particular  folly. 

Isabella  was  her  mother's  chUd,  however. 

Isabella  cared  a  thousand  times  more  for  riding  in  the  Row  on 
a  bright  May  day,  for  dancing  in  great  London  drawing-rooms 
and  shopping  in  London  shops,  than  for  all  the  purple  moors  and 
rocky  fells  of  bold  Argyle. 
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Stronachan  itself  she  liked  well  enough.  It  was  a  comfortabk 
old  place,  snugly  situated,  and  not  too  far  out  of  the  way. 

As  for  Stronachan,  the  man  ? 

*  I  really  think  Isabella  might  do  worse,  my  dear  ?  *  There 
had  been  a  little  confidence  between  the  parents  a  few  wedcs 
before,  and  perhaps  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  con* 
fidence  had  partly  brought  about  the  trip  which  followed. 

^  He  is  a  fine,  handsome  fellow,'  proceeded  Lady  Greythorpe, 
*  and  he  certainly  is  very  attentive.  This  has  been  Bella's  third 
season,'  and  she  paused  suggestively. 

^  You  told  me  she  was  such  a  beauty  she  was  sore  to  man; 
at  once,'  Sir  Thomas  had  retorted.  •  You  would  never  have  let 
me  in  for  all  those  expensive  London  seasons  but  for  that.' 

*You  know  very  well  she  might  have  married  had  she 
chosen.' 

<  Humph !  That  affair  ?  That  was  a  very  poor  do.  Surely 
s^e  can  do  better ' 

'  Precisely  what  I  say.  Let  us  take  her  to  Scotland  and  see 
what  comes  to  it.' 

Accordingly  to  Scotland  the  Greythorpes,  accompanied  also 
by  Sir  Thomas's  brother's  widow  and  her  only  daughter,  had 
betaken  themselves,  and  so  far  all  had  gone  well. 

They  had,  on  the  plea  of  the  weather — which  on  some 
occasions  had  been  accommodating — cut  short  divers  rounds  and 
troublesome  dStoura ;  and  had  arrived  at  Oban,  which  was  to  be 
their  head- quarters,  after  only  a  week  or  two  frittered  away, 
according  to  Sir  Thomas,  on  the  tops  of  coaches  and  steamboats. 
At  Oban  young  Stronachan  had  made  his  appearance,  and  thence- 
forth the  whole  scene  had  changed  its  aspect  for  one  member  of 
the  party. 

That  member  was  only  insignificant  Janet — Janet,  the  school- 
girl— Janet,  who  had  been  tacked  on  at  the  last  moment  because 
no  one  knew  what  else  to  do  with  her,  and  because  scarlatina  had 
broken  out  at  the  house  to  which  she  ought  to  have  been  sent  for 
her  holidays. 

Janet  had  lain  awake  all  night  from  bliss,  when  the  change 
in  her  programme  had  first  been  announced. 

She  had  been  so  happy,  so  gleeful,  so  perfectly  content  with 
everything,  and  agreeable  to  everything,  throughout  the  tour 
hitherto,  that  it  was  with  some  reason  that  her  mother  now  con- 
tended she  must  have  been  spoilt  by  pleasure  when  she  coold 
allow  a  single  deprivation  to  bring  tearji  tQ  her  eves. 
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Lady  Greythorpe  did  not  understand  that  the  tears  were 
compounded  of  various  iogredients. 

First  of  all,  there  was  the  keen  disappointment  of  not  seeing 
the  great  sight  of  the  Hebrides,  of  not  realising  for  herself  the 
majesty  and  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  with  whose  outlines  she 
was  so  familiar  (for  a  little  engraving,  presented  in  her  childhood 
by  the  very  boy  cousin  who  was  now  again  to  the  front,  was  one 
of  Janet's  most  treasured  possessions). 

Secondly,  there  was  the  bitterness  of  finding  that  she  alone 
was  to  be  left  out  of  the  project ;  that  the  project  was  not  to  be 
given  up,  as  she  had  erst  dreaded ;  but  that  while  all  the  rest 
(with  one  exception)  were  to  start  by  the  early  boat — and  oh ! 
how  infinitely  less  they  cared  about  it  than  she  did !— she  only 
was  to  remain  behind. 

And,  thirdly — but  we  will  not  pry  into  the  third  and  deepest 
trouble  of  all.  Enough  that  over  the  prospect  of  a  merry  day 
there  had  of  late  been  cast  a  new  and  unforeseen  glamour ;  that 
the  early  start,  the  sail,  the  traversing  of  sparkling  water,  the 
gazing  upon  mountain  sides  and  ocean  cliffs,  the  plunging  into 
echoing  cavities  and  scaling  bold  ascents,  the  embarking,  the 
disembarking — every  event  and  circumstance  of  the  long  Sep- 
tember day,  in  short — had  been  dwelt  upon  in  visions  of  the 
night,  and  traced  out  with  a  pen  dipped  in  sunbeams. 

The  very  night  before,  Stronachan  had  been  prognosticating 
a  rare  day,  and  had  added  something  besides  which  had  not  been 
for  the  ear  of  everybody. 

*  We'll  go  and  sit  on  the  gangway,  Janet,'  he  had  murmured, 
lying  on  the  heather  by  her  side.  *  I  know  the  captain  of  the 
Staffa  boat,  and  he  will  let  me  go  where  other  people  may  not. 
It  will  be  glorious.  We  are  in  for  a  spell  of  this  dead  calm 
weather.  It  comes  in  September  sometimes,'  he  had  added  aloud. 
The  reader  may  guess  at  what  particular  point  in  the  above  the 

•  young  laird  had  lifted  his  face  and  spoken  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

*What  was  he  saying?'  inquired  Lady  Greythorpe  of  her 
elder  daughter,  aside. 

*  Only  something  about  the  weather,*  replied  Isabella,  in- 
differently. 

This  had  taken  place  while  all  the  party  were  seated  on  one  of 
the  heathery  heights  above  the  bay,  during  which  encampment 
young  Stronachan  had  demanded  the  carrying  out  of  the  proposed 
Stafla  and  lona  expedition,  and  had  been  responded  to  with 
seeming  alacrity  and  cheerfulness. 
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'  I  suppose  yon  go  with  us  ? '  his  aunt  had  merely  add^,  as 
an  apparent  after-thought. 

'  Oh,  of  course/  the  young  man  had  rejoined ;  and  then  he 
had  turned  to  draw  Janet's^  attention  to  the  double  peak  of  Ben 
CruachaUi  darkly  purple  against  the  clear  heavens  beyond,  and 
had  looked  upon  the  affair  as  settled.  He  had  been  fishing  with 
some  friends  during  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  the  day  on  which 
Janet,  coming  into  the  hotel  sitting-room,  found  her  father  and 
mother  holding  their  discussion,  and,  as  he  was  not  to  return  until 
late,  she  knew  that  he  would  never  hear  of  her  sentence  until  it 
had  been  actually  carried  into  effect.  He  was  to  meet  the  rest  of 
the  party  on  board  the  boat  in  the  morning. 

Woidd  not  he  be  disappointed  fis  she  was ! 

Yet  not  a  word  could  Janet  say. 

*  Yes,  it  is  an  excellent  plan,'  assented  Mrs.  Greythorpe,  the 
semi-invalid,  who  had  always  to  do  less  than  other  people  could, 
and  who,  truth  to  tell,  had  had  a  good  many  solitary  days  of  late. 
*  Janet  dislikes  the  sea  ? ' 

*  Oh,  I  AoyCt^  irrepressibly  burst  from  Janet. 

^  Then  I  suppose  there  is  some  other  reason.  But  we  shall  be 
very  comfortable  together  at  home.  We  can  hire  an  open  carriage 
and  drive  up  the  Sound  of  Kerrara,  and  watch  for  the  boat  on  its 
return.' 

^  Just  what  I  said,'  observed  her  sister-in-law.  *  We  shall  be 
wending  our  way  down  the  Sound  some  time  between  six  and 
seven  o'clock.  I  understand  that  to-morrow  the  steamboat  makes 
the  circuit  in  that  manner.  We  go  by  the  Sound  of  Mull,  and 
return  by  the  Sound  of  Kerrara.  To-day,  you  see,  she  is  coming 
back  the  other  way.  Stronachan  says  there  is  only  the  one  route, 
but  on  alternate  days  the  steamboat  takes  it  differenUj.  It  is  a 
very  long  excursion,  but  I  dare  say  we  shall  enjoy  it.  Flony  goes, 
I  suppose  ? ' 

*  Oh,  dear  me,  I  should  know  it  if  Florry  did  not,'  replied  Mr?. 
Greythorpe,  laughing.  *  Florry  always  likes  to  go  everywhere. 
But  Janet  is  a  good  girl  to  stay  behind.' 

It  was  too  much !  No  hope  from  any  quarter !  And  Stro- 
nachan out  of  the  way ! 

Janet's  lips  quivered,  her  chin  shook,  and  she  was  only  just 
able  to  get  to  the  other  side  of  the  parlour  door,  and  anon  to  gain 
the  seclusion  of  her  own  little  room  on  the  landing  above,  ere  the 
torrent  which  had  been  pent  up  before,  was  let  loose  in  floods  over 
her  cheeks. 
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Long  and  loud  she  sobbed  passionately. 

Oh,  how  cruel,  how  cruel  it  was ! 

Her  day — it  was  to  have  been  her  day — ^to  be  thus  foully  dealt 
with  !     Her  summer  night  dream  to  be  thus  rudely  shattered ! 

She  took  out  the  little  tuft  of  heather-bell  wherewith  her 
cousin  had  endowed  her,  and  wept  over  it.  She  wetted  through 
her  pocket-handkerchief;  and  then,  afraid  of  tell-tale  flushes, 
leaned  through  the  open  casement,  and  strove  to  cool  her  burning 
eyelids. 

It  seemed  to  her  as  if  everybody  must  divine  why  she  so 
greatly  longed  to  go  on  the  morrow,  why  she  so  beat  against  the 
bars  that  held  her  back  from  the  morrow's  happiness. 

It  should  have  been  such  a  happy  day.  She  would  have  worn 
her  pretty  tweed  dress  and  close-fitting  hat — Stronachan  had  told 
her  what  to  wear — and  she  had  meant  to  make  sure  that  she  had 
on  her  neatest  of  laced  boots,  with  a  view  to  the  stepping  ashore 
and  afloat,  and  her  prettiest  of  little  kid  gloves,  with  an  eye  to 
the  hand  that  should  have  guided  her  where  to  sit  and  where  to 
stand.  Stronachan  had  laughed  at  her  enthusiasm ;  had  vowed  he 
would  mancBUvre  for  her  to  be  left  behind  on  the  lonely  isle ;  had 
threatened  dangers  and  hardships.    She  had  laughed  at  him  back. 

What  did  he  know  ?     What  right  had  he  to  talk  ? 

^  I  do  think  Janet  should  not  be  allowed  to  usurp  Stronachan 
as  she  does,'  Isabella  had  remarked  with  more  asperity  in  her 
voice  than  was  usual  with  her,  after  one  of  these  passages  of  arms. 

She  had  tried  to  '  usurp '  Stronachan  more  or  less  herself,  and 
had  hardly  succeeded.  She  had  forecast  terrors,  difficulties,  con- 
tingencies ;  and  he  had  in  return,  so  far  from  carrying  on  the 
phantasmagoria,  merely  assured  her  in  a  brief  and  business-like 
manner  that  all  would  be  right. 

It  was  afler  this  that  she  had  found  cause  of  complaint  against 
her  sister. 

Janet  could  make  Stronachan  talk,  whatever  she  said.  He 
had  always  a  reply,  a  jest,  an  argument,  a  something,  which 
necessitated  bringing  his  laughing  eyes  to  bear  upon  the  limpid 
orbs  of  his  girl  cousin ;  and  if  Isabella,  as  she  sometimes  did, 
sought  to  enter  into  the  jest  or  the  argument,  it  fell  flat. 

Nevertheless,  Miss  Greythorpe  told  herself  it  was  not  Stro- 
nachan but  Janet  who  was  to  blame,  and  assured  her  cousin 
Florence  that  she  really  did  not  like  to  annoy  her  parents,  or  she 
should  certainly  have  pointed  out  to  them  that  Janet  was  growing 
much  too  free-and-easy  in  her  manner  towards  young  men* 
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*  I  suppose  it  is  all  her,^  Janet  now  wept  and  wailed.  ^  I  knev 
by  her  face  yesterday  she  was  up  to  something ;  and  she  has  got 
papa  and  mamma  to  say  I  am  not  to  go,  because  Stronachaii 
always  comes  to  my  side  when  we  walk  out,  and  because  he  would 
sit  by  me  in  the  boat  last  night.' 

In  which  conclusion  the  young  diviner  was  not  fiur  wrong. 
Isabella  had  not,  indeed,  outwardly  suggested  her  condemnation, 
but  she  had  insinuated  the  idea,  and  that  skilfully.  ^I  really 
think  Janet  would  be  just  as  well  at  home,'  she  had  told  h& 
mother.  *  She  is  not  a  very  good  sailor — though  she  declares  she 
is— and  there  is  no  need  for  her  to  be  taken  evert/where  just 
because  she  is  allowed  to  be  with  us  in  her  holidays.  It  makes 
her  rather  forward,  going  about  like  this,  don't  you  know  ? ' 

And  Lady  Greythorpe  had  instantly  perceived  to  what  the 
forwardness  referred.  She  too  had  been  annoyed  to  perodve 
her  nephew  linger  behind  when  Janet  had  plunged  into  the  wood 
after  blaeberries,  and  finally  clamber  over  the  loose,  mose-grown 
wall,  and  disappear  into  the  woods  himself.  She  had  spoken 
somewhat  sharply  to  Janet,  and  had  not  been  appeased  bj  Stio- 
nachan's  offering  of  a  bunch  of  berries  with  the  bloom  on. 

When  Janet  had  come  down  to  dinner  that  evenings  with  a 
cluster  of  scarlet  rowans  at  her  breast,  there  had  been  an  uneasy 
suspicion  in  the  mother's  bosom  that  she  had  seen  a  sunburnt 
hand  pluck  those  very  rowans  from  a  mountain  ash  upon  their 
ramble ;  and  she  had  noted  that  Bella  had  no  floral  ornament. 

It  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  there  could  be  anything*  real  or 
tangible  between  the  young  laird  and  her  chit  of  seventeen  ;  but 
there  might  be  some  silly  sentiment  which  would  hinder  senti- 
ment of  a  more  earnest  and  practical  kind  on  his  part. 

It  would  be  well  to  nip  this  cousinly  nonsense  in  the  bnd ; 
and  the  very  first  opportunity  for  nipping  it,  fell  out  as  has  been 
recorded  above. 

It  seemed  to  the  luckless  Janet  that  she  heard  every  clock 
strike  and  every  bell  ring,  that  broke  the  stillness  of  Oban  Bay 
throughout  the  long  light  summer  night  which  followed.  Several 
times  she  rose  up  and  went  to  her  little  window.  Happily  she 
had  a  room  to  herself,  for  Isabella  and  Florence  preferred  each 
other's  company ;  and  never  had  this  isolation  been  more  welcome. 

Leaning  out  and  drinking  in  the  solemn  scene — the  motion- 
less vessels,  the  weird  buildings,  the  deep,  still  waters  shrouded 
by  the  still  more  deeply  shadowed  heights — ^poor  Janet's  eyes 
burned. 


How  she  did  love  this  spot !     How  she  loved  the  beauteous 

Hebrides !    How  she  loved A  leap  of  the  veiixs,  a  catch  of  the 

breathy  a  hot  blash,  and  no  syllable  framed  even  in  the  maiden's 
heart  of  hearts. 

But  what  a  night  it  was !    And  what  a  day  it  was  going  to  be ! 

Already  the  pale  light  was  spreading  over  the  eastern  horizon^ 
when  for  the  last  time  the  watcher  sought  her  fevered  couch  and 
tried  to  think  no  more. 

She  could  not  sleep — of  course  she  could  not  sleep ;  but  she 
would  lie  still  and — and  now,  what  is  this  ?  She  is  on  board  the 
gaily  crowding  boat.  She  is  on  her  way  to  the  far-famed  islets 
of  the  west ;  the  ropes  of  the  vessel  are  loosened,  the  paddle- 
wheels  have  begun  to  turn,  when  a  shout  is  raised.  A  name 
is  being  called — yelled — shrieked — passed  from  one  to  another. 
Whose  name  ?  Her  own.  Everyone  is  calling  *  Janet ! '  the  air 
is  full  of  *  Janet — Janet ! ' 

Janet  is  found,  and,  oh,  despair !  Janet  is  found  too  soon.  She 
is^not  to  go,  after  all,  with  the  departing  travellers ;  she  has  been 
sent  for  to  return  to  land ;  she  is  being  hurried  off  the  boat, 
when  her  foot  slips ;  the  gangway  has  no  protecting  arms ;  she  falls 
down — down  ;  Stronachan  seizes  her — ^falls  after  her — they  both 
plunge  into  the  abyss — — 

'Good  gracious,  Janet!  What  a  noise  you  are  making! 
Florence  and  I  could  not  think  what  it  was !  We  heard  such  a 
scream.  I  suppose  you  had  the  nightmare,  but  I  never  heard 
anyone  make  such  a  din.  Are  you  awake  now?  Will  you 
promise  not  to  drop  off  to  sleep  on  your  back  again  ?  That  is 
what  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  You  are  lying  on  your  back.  You 
should  never  do  that ' 

*  Ob,  do  be  quiet ! '  groaned  Janet. 

*  Well,  shut  your  eyes,  and  go  to  sleep  quietly  then.  We  are 
off,  but  there  is  no  need  for  you  to  rise  yet.  It  is  six  o'clock, 
and  the  boat  starts  in  half  an  hour.  Such  a  glorious  morning ! 
Good-bye ! '    And  the  door  closed. 

At  first  the  speaker  might  have  fancied  that  her  advice  was 
to  be  followed,  and  that  the  curly  head  which  pressed  the  pillow 
would  soon  be  again  trapped  in  slumber;  but  had  Isabella 
waited  a  few  minutes  more,  she  would  have  heard  sounds  and  seen 
a  sight  which  would  have  altered  her  opinion. 

Janet  was  sitting  up  in  bed. 

Her  eyes  were  dry  now — dry  and  hot  as  live  coals.    It  seemed 
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to  her  that  even  in  her  sleep  she  had  never  lost  sight  of  the 
dreadful  sentence  under  which  she  lay,  and  that  the  dream  from 
which  she  had  awakened  screaming,  had  been  but  little  worse  than 
the  sorrowful  reality. 

Through  her  open  casement  she  could  behold  the  bright 
fruition  of  the  dawn's  early  promise. 

It  was  a  day  of  days. 

Not  a  cloud  the  size  of  a  man's  hand  flecked  the  pale  blae 
sky.  Not  a  ripple  Jbroke  the  glistening  sheet  of  glassy  sea 
beneath.    A  pearly  mist  just  hung  over  the  distance. 

In  the  bay  itself  every  spar  and  sheet  of  the  innumerable 
craft  collected  there  was  mirrored  with  a  reflection  so  truthfiil  as 
to  make  it  uncertain  at  what  point  bow  and  stern  touched  the 
water. 

In  the  midst  of  Nature's  stillness,  however,  every  other  kind 
of  world  was  on  the  full  swing  of  activity. 

The  deck  of  every  steamer,  yacht,  launch,  herring-skow 
was  alive ;  the  thud  of  oars  in  their  row-locks  resounded  frcm 
plying  open  boats ;  the  clang  of  sharp,  brisk,  inspiriting  bells 
announced  the  speedy  departure  of  one  excursion  boat  and  another 
on  their  various  routes.  Passengers  were  crowding  their  gang- 
ways. Vehicles  were  every  moment  arriving  on  the  pier,  and  dis- 
charging their  hurrying  freights.  It  appeared  as  if  everyone  had 
suddenly  started  up  with  the  conviction  that  it  would  be  a  crime 
to  waste  such  a  day  on  any  ordinary  occupation,  and  that  there 
had  been  a  simultaneous  awakening  to  a  resolve  to  cast  all  eke 
aside,  and  sail  away  hither  and  thither  over  the  gleaming  water. 

Fullest  of  all  and  gayest  with  bunting,  was  the  Staffa  boat. 

None  was  so  great  a  favourite.  A  continued  stream  poured 
in  upon  her  deck  as  her  bell  again  and  again  sharply  sounded, 
warning  of  departure.  It  was  past  the  stated  time ;  it  was  ten 
minutes,  quarter  of  an  hour  past.  There  seemed  scarce  any  ces- 
sation in  the  arrivals. 

Five  minutes  to  seven  o'clock. 

*  Oh,  %6hy  does  she  not  go  ? '  cried  poor  Janet  at  last  in  an 
agony,  and  threw  herself  back  upon  her  pillow,  with  sobs  and 
tears  breaking  out  afresh. 

She  only  raised  herself  once  again  for  a  long  time  after  that. 

This  was  when  the  bells  ceased,  and,  holding  her  breath  to 
listen,  she  could  catch  the  sound  of  paddle-wheels,  and  knew  that 
the  boat  was  loosed  from  her  moorings,  and  was  slowly  getting  up 
her  steam  as  she  wheeled  round  into  the  centre  of  the  harbour, 
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in  order  to  obtain  a  clearer  passage  throngh  the  crowd  of  vessels 
at  anchor. 

Then  Janet  looked. 

In  another  second  or  two,  full  into  view  came  the  jauntily 
decorated  prow,  and  the  fullest  Staffa  boat  of  the  year,  teeming 
from  stem  to  stem  with  a  rainbow-like  assemblage  of  joyous 
sightseers,  fluttering  with  parasols  and  bristling  with  telescopes, 
with  crowds  overhanging  every  rail  and  ledge,  and  swarming 
over  gangways  and  paddle-boxes,  cut  her  way  through  the  glassy 
water,  and  made  for  the  entrance  of  the  bay. 

And  they  were  all  there ! 

And  up  to  the  very  last  she  had — ^yes,  now,  she  knew  she  had — • 
hoped  against  hope  that  something,  somethingy  would  happen  to 
let  her,  even  her,  be  there  too. 

Her  father  had  looked  uneasy — had  that  meant  anything  ? 
Her  mother  had  made  an  inquiry  or  two — did  they  refer  to  this 
point  ?  Last  of  all,  her  aunt  Susan  had  privately  interrogated 
herself  as  to  the  real  reason  of  her  remaining  behind  ? 

Janet  had  responded  breathlessly  with  what  she  believed  to 
be  the  truth. 

It  was,  she  had  said,  an  expensive  day's  pleasure,  and  she 
fancied  her  &ther  thought  he  had  spent  a  good  deal  already. 

Then  her  lips  had  parted  in  her  eagerness,  and  she  had  fixed 
a  pair  of  hungry  eyes  upon  her  aunt,  the  while  her  heart*  had 
beat  in  an  ecstasy  of  anticipation. 

Mrs.  Greybrooke  had  said  nothing. 

^  Perhaps  she  will  go  quietly  to  papa,'  Janet  had  whispered  to 
herself.  *Papa  would  not  mind  if  she  did  offer  to  pay  for  me.  She 
is  better  off  than  we  are ;  and  she  is  such  a  near  relation  that  he 
could  not  be  affronted.' 

And  almost  immediately  afterwards  her  father  had  come  in, 
and  with  simple  wile  the  poor  child  had  offered  him  her  seat  in  the 
window  beside  her  aunt,  and  had  stolen  out  of  sight  and  hearing, 
not  to  be  any  hindrance  in  ease  of  a  private  word  being  desired. 

This  had  happened  late  in  the  evening  of  the  night  before. 

It  had  been  a  second  blow,  but  little  inferior  to  the  first,  when 
bed-time  had  come  and  there  had  not  been  a  word  said  to  reverse 
the  stem  decree  of  fate. 

All  was  now  over ;  hopes  and  fears  were  alike  at  an  end ;  and 
for  more  than  an  hour  after  the  thin  smoke  of  the  departing 
steamer  had  disappeared,  the  forlorn  Janet  lay  like  one  stunned, 
staring  with  wide-open  eyes  into  vacancy. 
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She  felt  80  sorry  for  herself.  She  had  a  kind  of  stiaDgt  pity 
for  her  poor  self. 

Nothing  could  ever  give  her  back  this  butterfly  day  thatiaa 
to  have  been. 

No  after-joys  could  make  up  for  this  loss. 

Somehow  she  knew  that  through  all  years  to  come  aAe  would 
grieve  for  this  poor  girl  who  was  lying  here,  and  whom  no  one 
else  seemed  to  compassionate  at  all.  She  would  know  what  this 
poor  girl  had  suffered.  She  would  never  think  of  it  as  nothing, 
as  a  mere  trifle  which  would  soon  pass  out  of  memory.  She  wocdd 
remember  how  the  poor  little  heart  had  been  wmng,  and  how  the 
eyes  had  poured  forth,  and  how  the  hot  cheeks  had  been  glazed 
with  tears.  Would  it  not  seem  wonderful  that  no  other  soul  had 
cared  whether  Janet  cried  or  not  ? 

At  length  Janet  rose. 

The  sun  was  shining  more  and  more  brightly,  and  so  full  of 
stir  and  bustle  was  the  merry  world  below,  that  there  would  hare 
been  no  chance  of  further  repose  even  had  such  been  desired. 

*  I  will  go  out-of-doors  and  sit  on  one  of  the  garden  seat;/ 
murmured  Janet  to  herself.  ^  Aunt  Susan  never  comes  down  till 
half-past  nine,  but  I  cannot  stay  another  whole  hoar  in  bed.  It 
is  only  eight  o'clock  now.  Eight  o'clock,  and  they  have  been 
gone  more  than  an  hour !     Oh,  dear !   Oh,  dear ! ' 

But  in  spite  of  sighs  and  sadness,  she  rose  and  dressed  hendf. 
Some  fancy  induced  her  to  put  on  the  tweed  dress — StronachaoV 
dresi.  Afterwards  she  often  wondered  what  had  ever  made  her 
think  of  doing  so.  The  tweed  was  too  hot  for  so  warm  a  day  on 
shore,  and  only  the  inevitable  ocean  breeze  would  have  nuide  it 
acceptable  on  board  a  steamer. 

But  the  frock  became  Janet,  and  she  took  it  down  fix>in  its 
peg  in  the  wardrobe,  and  then  donned  the  hat  to  match.  Also, 
she  laced  on  the  boots  that  should  have  trod  the  Staffa  shore, 
and  smiled  a  little  melancholy  smile  to  herself  as  she  did  ao. 
•  I  will  carry  out  the  make-believe  all  through,'  she  said. 

When  fully  equipped,  it  was  a  relief  to  leave  behind  the  small, 
bare  chamber  with  its  plaintive  associations,  and  step  downstairs 
to  see  what  others  were  doing.  Not  that  she  cared  what  o'^tx^ 
were  doing — there  were  no  *  others '  there  whose  doings  were 
Worth  the  thinking  about ;  but  still  she  found  herself  noting  ^ 
and  that. 

She  noted  that  the  hotel  seemed  s^rj  empty,  while  the  bay,  on 
the  other  hand,  appeared  to  be  unusually  full.    She  noted  that  the 
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large,  beautifully  appointed  steam-yacht  nfhich  bad  come  to  aucbor 
late  the  previous  night,  had  sent  out  a  trim  gig,  \vhich  was  just 
approaching  the  shore ;  and  she  noticed  that  in  it  was  a  kilted 
Highlander,  at  sight  of  whom  her  heart  gave  a  throb,  for  be 
reminded  her  of  her  cousin  Stronacban. 

Then  she  turned  away,  and  found  a  seat  under  the  shade  of 
t)ne  of  the  few  trees,  where,  looking  out  in  the  other  direction, 
she  fell  to  thinking  and  musing  once  more. 

A  voice  broke  in  upon  her  reverie. 

A  voice !  Whose  voice  ?  Who  bailed  her  in  familiar  tones 
as  *  Janet '  ?  Whose  step  approached  from  behind  ?  And  whose 
hand  caught  hers  as  a  swift  torrent  of  words  fell  upon  her  ear  ? 

A  few  moments  before  she  had  been  reminded  of  her  cousin — 
was  it  then,  could  it  have  been,  Stronacban  himself  whom  she 
had  seen — and — ^and 

^  I  say,  Janet,  what  luck  that  you  did  not  go  in  that  boat !  I 
— hum — ha — missed  it  myself  somehow.  But  there  was  a  beastly 
crowd,  and  we  should  not  have  enjoyed  it  at  all.  And  now,  what 
do  you  think  ?'  (eagerly).  *  Such  fun !  My  uncle  Stewart's  yacht 
—that  one  over  there — came  in  late  last  night,  and  I  have  just 
been  on  board  her ;  and  she  is  off  to  Staffa  in  half  an  hour,  and 
he  wants  us  both  to  go.  Your  aunt  can  give  you  leave — or, 
better  still,  I  dare  say  she  will  go  with  us.  I  am  commissioned  to 
invite  you  both.' 

*  But — but  how  did  you  know  I  had  not  gone  with  the  rest? 

*  Oh,  I — well,  fact  is,  I  was  down  at  the  boat,'  allowed 
Stronacban,  somewhat  shamefacedly.  *  I  thought  if  you  were  all 
going,  I  would  not  break  faith  with  you ;  but  as  soon  as  I  found 
you  were  not  there ' 

Janet  turned  away  her  head. 

*  I  did  not  seem  to  care,'  added  the  speaker. 
There  was  an  awkward  pause. 

*  We  must  not  wait  now,'  cried  he,  however,  in  another  minute. 
^  I  promised  my  uncle  to  be  back  in  half  an  hour.' 

'  But  aunt  Susan  could  never  be  ready  in  half  an  hour.' 
'  Oh,  if  she  will  go,  I  could  just  run  back  and  explain.  He  \^ 
with  the  gig  now.  I  am  sure  he  would  wait  for  your  aunt.  Of 
course  half  an  hour  was  a  figure  of  speech.  But  do  you  think 
she  could  be  ready  in  an  hour  ?  We  should  breakfast  on  board, 
you  know.' 

*  Oh,  yes,'  cried  Janet,  starting  to  her  feet. 

*  And  you  think  she  will  go?' 
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^  I  really  think  she  will.  She  almost  went  with  the  rest.  It 
was  only  the  crowds,  and  the  fear  of  its  being  a  bad  day,  which 
prevented  her.    Now  that  she  sees  what  a  day  it  is ^ 

'Yes,  a  dead  calm.  She  need  not  be  afraid  even  of  a 
swell.' 

*  And  in  a  yacht ' 

*  And  such  a  jolly  yacht,  Janet !  Everything  is  splendid  from 
top  to  stem;  and  only  a  few  old  fogies  on  board — my  aunt 
Stewart,  who  is  a  benevolent  old  soul,  and  some  elderly  Glasgow 
men,  rather  vulgar,  bnt  quite  inoflfensive — oh,  it  will  be  first-rate! 
Do  ran  and  hurry  your  aunt.  Tell  her  I'll  be  back  here  in  exactly 
an  hour.' 

*  But  are  you  sure  they  can  wait?' 

*  I  am  sure  they  vAR  wait.  They  will  be  rather  pleased,  don't 
you  know.  Mrs.  Greythorpe  is  a  fine  lady,  and  my  uncle  will  be 
awfully  flattered  if  she  goes  in  his  yacht,  when  she  would  not 
trust  herself  in  the  Stafia  boat.' 

*  Yes — yes.' 

*  Fly,  then ! '  But  still  he  detained  her.  *  I  say,  Janet,  were 
you — weren't  you — it  was  not  your  doing,  was  it,  that  you  did  not 
go  with  the  rest  ? ' 

^  Ob,  Stronachan ! '    Open-eyed,  reproachful  amazement. 

*  AU  right,'  said  he,  cheerfully.  *  I  thought  not ;  but  I  wanted 
to  be  quite  sure.    Nobody  said  anything,  you  know.' 

*  ^d — and — what  did  you  say  to  them  ? '  She  vras  longing 
to  hear  this,  and  as  the  two  were  now  on  the  move  towards  the 
house,  time  Was  not  being  wasted  over  the  inquiry. 

*  That  was  easy  enough,'  replied  he.  *  I  showed  them  my  uncle's 
yacht  just  come  in,  and  said  he  would  probably  expect  me  on 
board ;  and  as  I  did  not  know  how  long  he  might  propose  remain- 
ing  at  anchorage  here — ^but  we'll  make  him  remain,  Janet,' laugh- 
ing joyously — *  he  bIwU  remain  for  our  sakes  now  that  he  is  oome. 
He  shall  take  us  for  some  other  sails  as  well  as  to-day's  one.  Well 
go  up  to  Fort  William — it  is  a  glorious  sail,  that — and  down  to  the 
Juras,  and — all  right,'  as  he  saw  her  quivering  to  be  oflF;  *  well 
have  all  day  to  talk  in.  Hurry  now.  I'll  be  back  in  less  than 
an  hour,  and  meet  you  here  at  the  front.  Bring  a  big  cloak  or 
two,'  he  shouted  back,  as  he  turned  away  at  last. 

Once  released,  Janet  bad  no  further  inclination  to  linger.  With 
the  flight  of  a  bird  she  skimmed  up  the  broad  staircase,  and 
breathless  tapped  at  her  aunt's  door.  A  certain  recollection  darted 
into  her  mind  as  she  did  so,  and  the  same  brought  with  it  a  thrill 
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of  delight.  Mrs.  Greytborpe  had  been  almost  a  little  huffy  on  the 
subject  of  the  Staffa  expedition  before  she  had  heard  the  last 
of  it. 

At  first,  when  it  had  been  a  mere  nothing,  she  had  been  resigned 
and  complacent ;  but  at  the  table  d*hote  of  the  previous  evening, 
60  much  had  it  been  talked  about,  so  obviously  had  it  been  con- 
sidered a  thing  to  do,  and  so  many  people  had  announced  their 
intention  of  doing  it,  that  even  a  somewhat  self-engrossed  invalid 
had  felt  that  she  was  out  in  the  cold. 

She  had  thrown  out  a  few  hints  which  had  not  been  taken. 
But  Janet  now  called  to  mind  with  infinite  comfort  that  her  own 
conviction  had  been  that  her  aunt  would  have  certainly  gone,  if 
anyone  had  pressed  her  to  do  so. 

She  had  been  right. 

Mrs.  Greythorpe,  although  indubitably  startled  by  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  present  proposition,  was  flattered  and  gratified. 

Who  could  say  that  she  was  not  in  request  now  ? 

What  a  charming  idea  it  was  of  Stronachan's !  And  how  lucky 
for  her  and  Janet  that  he  had  thought  of  it ! 

On  such  a  day  she  need  have  no  fears,  and,  as  it  happened, 
she  had  had  a  good  night,  and  felt  fit  for  anything.  Janet  could 
have  hugged  the  speaker  on  the  spot. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  neither  aunt  nor  niece  had  the 
least  suspicion  of  there  being  any  other  hindrance  to  Janet's  being 
of  the  Staffa  party  than  that  openly  alleged ;  wherefore  both  con- 
sciences were  clear,  whatever  dim  ideas  regarding  Isabella  her 
sister  might  have  entertained.  Isabella  was  not  Janet's  keeper, 
nor  had  Janet  at  any  time  recognised  her  right  to  intermeddle 
with  her  affairs. 

Between  the  two,  assisted  by  a  willing  maid,  who  foresaw  a 
long  day's  release  from  bondage,  and  a  nice  little  jaunt  on  her 
own  account  in  consequence,  the  elderly  lady  was  now  made  ready 
in  a  trice,  and,  fortified  by  a  cup  of  tea,  and  assured  of  breakfast 
on  board  the  yacht,  she  was  actually  in  waiting  on  the  doorstep 
before  her  young  escort  appeared. 

Janet  too  was  there — another  Janet  from  the  drooping  figure 
on  the  garden  seat. 

Blushes,  smiles,  dimples,  a  sort  of  ecstasy  of  impatience,  a 
trembling  fear  bom  of  recent  anguish — these  combined  formed 
the  Janet  of  the  doorstep. 

*  By  Jove  I  I  never  saw  her  looking  prettier ! '  thought  the 
young  man,  who  in  this  case  had  been  the  magician  with  lus  wand. 

irN2 
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The  reader  has  never  been  told  whether  Janet  was  or  was  not 
pretty,  as  a  rule.  This  was  because  my  heroine  was  much  as 
people  saw  her.  She  changed  with  every  change  of  circumstance ; 
occasionally  paling  into  insignificance,  anon  flashings  into  beauty. 
Those  who  forecast  her  future  averred  that  by-and-by  she  would 
add  to  her  charms,  and  that  these  would  be  not  a  few. 

But  Stronachan  was  content  with  Janet  as  she  was.  In  his 
eyes  she  had  all  she  needed,  and  to  call  forth  the  sunlight  of  ha 
smile  and  cause  the  rose  to  mantle  in  her  cheek,  filled  up  his 
measure  of  content. 

*  No  hurry,'  he  now  cried,  as  he  approached  with  rapid  step& 

*  I  do  hope  I  have  not  hurried  you,  ma'am,'  to  Mrs.  Grreythorpe. 

*  I  should  be  so  sorry  to  have  been  abrupt,'  with  all  the  charming 
deference  of  a  successful  and  elated  schemer ;  '  we  have  plenty  of 
time.  Let  me  take  your  cloak.  My  uncle  is  much  honoured  by 
your  going.  His  yacht  is  his  hobby,  and  nothing  pleases  him 
more  than  to  have  it  appreciated.  He  is  waiting  by  the  slip 
yonder.  He  has  been  getting  some  good  things  for  breakfast, 
and  told  me  to  assure  you  that  we  should  breakfast  immediately 
we  are  on  board.  So  that  I  do  hope  you  won't  be  the  worse, 
ma'am,'  with  renewed  earnestness. 

Janet  laughed  to  herself  as  she  listened. 

But  Mrs.  Grreythorpe  saw  nothing  to  laugh  at.  Never  in  her 
life  had  she  been  in  higher  feather.  To  have  a  handsome  young 
gallant  ofifering  her  his  arm  in  this  attentive  manner,  chatting 
about  the  honour  she  was  doing  his  relation,  interesting  himself 
about  her  health  and  her  appetite — what  had  she  left  to  desire  ? 

Accordingly  everything  was  right.  She  was  charmed  with 
the  spirit,  with  the  adventure,  with  the  daring  of  the  whole 
thing.  She  was  really  quite  invigorated  by  being  brought  out  of 
doors  into  tbe  delicious  air  at  so  early  an  hour.  She  was 
immensely  obliged  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  for  their  most 
hospitable  offer.  And  it  appeared  that  her  chief  desire  was  to 
meet  and  pass  the  Staffa  boat  and  wave  a  gay  greeting,  even  if 
it  should  only  be  discovered  when  the  day's  work  was  done  from 
whom  the  greeting  had  been  sent. 

*  I  have  put  a  large  handkerchief  in  my  pocket  on  purpose,*  she 
said. 

Demure  Janet  walked  beside  her,  prim  as  a  church  mouse. 
But,  oh,  when  they  were  really  off!  When  the  first  noiseless 
stroke  of  the  well-trained  rowers  sent  the  gig  on  its  rejoicing 
way  !     And  when,  ^till  better,  the  gig  itself  wa?  tupked  cosily  up 
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and  the  yacht — the  shining,  glossy,  spotless  yacht,  whose  steam  had 
been  getting  up  for  the  last  half-hour — had  herself  begun  to  move. 

*  Let  us  just  stop  on  deck  till  we  are  out  of  the  bay,  uncle.' 

Stronachan  had  divined  to  what  was  due  the  unusual  silence 
of  his  special  companion.  He  perceived  that  she  was  wrapped 
in  a  trance  of  bliss,  but  that  with  the  bliss  there  mingled  an- 
other feeling.  She  was  trembling  with  an  indefinable  agitation ; 
a  sense  of  insecurity  still  lurked  beneath  every  new  movement  to- 
wards freedom.  Oban  Bay  must  be  left  behind  ere  she  could  feel 
beyond  recall.    A  foolish  fancy,  of  course,  but  still 

In  truth,  to  be  prosaic,  the  poor  child  had  neither  eaten  nor 
drunk  anything  worth  speaking  of  for  nearly  a  week.  She  had 
been  living  on  air  as  literally  as  the  words  can  be  construed  ;  which 
means  that  her  young,  first  love  had  consumed  every  other  thought 
or  feeling,  and  that  nature,  with  its  wants  and  necessities,  had 
been  set  aside,  in  so  far  as  nature  could  be  thus  maltreated. 

But  once  seated  at  the  tempting  board*  spread  out  within  the 
little  elegant  saloon,  Janet  did  better  than  could  have  been  expected. 

It  would  indeed  have  intimated  a  miserable  state  of  body 
and  mind  had  she  been  indififerent  to  the  excellent  fare  now 
before  her.  She  felt  almost  hungry  when  the  frizzling  odour  of 
the  broiled  Loch  Fyne  herring,  only  just  out  of  the  sea,  assailed 
her  nostrils ;  and  a  cup  of  good  coffee  tasted  like  nectar.  Oat- 
cakes and  marmalade  must  needs  follow.  Janet  never  took  mar- 
malade when  at  home,  and  she  had  not  been  enamoured  of 
the  oat-cakes  proffered  at  the  Scotch  hotels ;  but  Stronachan  re- 
commended the  combination,  and  that  was  sufficient. 

When  she  returned  to  the  deck  her  young  frame  was  conscious 
of  a  sense  of  warmth  and  satisfaction  which  made  her  no  longer 
shiver  with  excitement  and  tremulous  anxiety.  She  was  now 
able  to  give  herself  up  to  happiness  pure  and  unalloyed. 

And  it  is  good  to  be  able  to  record  that  no  one  circumstance 
occurred  throughout  that  long  September  day  to  mar  its  radiant 
hours.  There  was  not  one  single  drawback  to  detract  from  it  as  a 
memory ;  not  a  jarring  sight  nor  sound  to  cause  a  ruffle  on  its 
fair  surface. 

The  day  grew  only  more  and  more  brilliant  as  the  sun  rose 
higher  and  higher  in  tbe  heavens.  The  gloomy  brows  of  the 
dark  Sound  of  Mull,  storm-beaten  by  many  a  winter  tempest, 
looked  only  noble,  solemn,  and  steadfast  now. 

The  battered  walls  of  Duart,  the  grim  crags  of  Ardtornish 
and  Killundine,  seemed  only  mournfully  pathetic. 
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*  Oh,  how^  beautiful — how  beautiful  it  all  is  ! '  cried  Janet. 
She  said  the  same  a^undred  times  over. 

It  had  been  decided,  for  nautical  reasons,  to  dispense  with 
Mrs.  Greythorpe's  anticipated  triumph  of  meeting*  and  hailing 
the  Staffa  boat,  and  to  follow  in  its  wake. 

Janet  was  glad  of  this.  It  seemed  to  her  foolish  fancy  \x>  do 
away  with  the  last  spark  of  lingering  regret,  and  to  oaxTj  out  in- 
tact the  day  whereof  she  had  dreamed.  The  day  had  become 
transformed,  but  she  did  not  wish  her  former  idol  shattered, 
neither. 

On  sped  the  little  yacht.  The  Sound  of  Mull  was  left  behind; 
the  great  ranges  of  mountains  in  the  north  overtopped  the 
smaller  peaks  in  the  foreground ;  and,  finally,  a  broad  expanse  of 
ocean,  only  here  and  there  broken  by  islets  whose  promontories 
seemed  to  draw  back  and  shrink  from  the  pale  water  which  lay 
at  their  feet,  was  all  that  eye  could  behold  in  front. 

Flights  of  sea  birds  hung,  and  poised,  and  flashed  from 
point  to  point.  The  white  tern  darted  hither  and  thither,  just 
touching  the  still  sea  with  the  tips  of  their  long,  narrow  wings, 
as  though  sporting  with  a  giant  asleep.  Here  and  there  a  group 
of  these  ocean  swallows  would  collect  above  some  shining  stzeak 
of  silver,  and,  as  it  were,  mock  and  gibe  in  the  very  spirit  of 
mirthful  frolic.  Now  and  again  one  would  skim  out  firom 
amongst  the  rest,  and  circle  aloft  into  the  blue  atmosphere  above, 
or  follow  in  the  track  of  the  little  vessel. 

Just  outside  the  Isle  of  Staffa,  Janet's  heart  came  to  a 
momentary  standstill.  She  and  Stronachan  were  leaning  over 
the  side  together — (of  course,  together ;  they  never  were  apart 
throughout  the  day) — ^when  he  uttered  an  exclamation,  and  there 
was  the  steamboat  in  the  very  act  of  embarking  her  crew. 

The  next  moment,  however,  he  could  reassure  an  aaditor  to 
whom  he  perceived  this  was  no  good  tidings. 

*  That  must  have  been  the  last  boat-load,  Janet.  They  will 
be  off  directly.  I  will  just  run  below  and  tell  the  engineer 
privately,  to  slacken  speed  till  they  are  well  out  of  the  way.  It 
would  be  just  as  well]  to  let  them  be  out  of  the  way,  would  it 
not?  My  uncle  will  never  know,*  and  he  departed  on  his 
mission. 

*  He^understands  exactly y  said  Janet  to  herself. 

Time  would  fail  me  to  tell  a  hundredth  part  of  the  events  of 
that  never-to-be-forgotten  day.  Everything  was  an  event.  Every 
few  minutes  brought  fresh  enchantment. 

The  happy  young  pair  penetrated  into  the  depths  of  the  great 
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pillared  dome,  and  with  sobered  smiles  and  chastened  voices 
hearkened  to  its  echoes.  They  had  it  to  themselves — a  new 
rapture ;  none  others  of  the  party  accompanied  them.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stewart  had  often  visited  the  spot  beforci  as  had  their 
gaests  also ;  while  Mrs.  Greythorpe  was  content  with  what  she 
conld  behold  from  where  she  lay,  reclining  on  luxurious  cushions, 
piled  up  upon  the  fairy-like  deck. 

But  Stronachan  and  the  young  English  girl,  whom  he  had 
promised  should  see  everything  and  touch  everything,  were  en- 
joined to  take  time  and  go  whithersoever  they  would. 

They  encroached,  of  course.  Nobody  blamed  them.  The 
good  host  merely  blinked  his  eyes  and  looked  significantly  at 
Janet's  aunt  when  the  two  were  seen  leisurely  strolling  over  the 
higher  portions  of  the  islet,  what  time  he  and  his  were  begin- 
ning to  weary  for  another  meal. 

The  significance  was  thrown  away.  Mrs.  G-reythorpe  was 
merely  revelling  in  her  own  unaccustomed  hardihood,  and  in  her 
absolutely  feeling  well,  brisk,  and  inclined  for  her  dinner,  although 
her  tonic  dinner  pills  had  been  left  behind,  in  the  hurry  of  the  start. 

When  Janet  came  back  to  the  yacht,  she  possessed  all  sorts  of 
treasures. 

It  was  the  same  at  lona.  Every  trumpery  shell  and  weed  the 
girl  fancied,  Stronachan  must  needs  pick  up  and  add  to  her  store. 
She  was  hung  all  round  with  the  strings  of  pearly  shells  proffered 
by  the  audacious  lona  children. 

And,  lastly,  as  buoyant  spirits  gently  fSaded  into  a  calmer 
mood,  there  was  the  long,  quiet  sail  homewards,  while  golden 
clouds  stole  round  the  sinking  sun,  and  the  western  horizon  grew 
purple  beneath  their  shade. 

Voices  died  away.  The  two,  who  sat  apart,  grew  absolutely 
silent.     At  length : 

'  I  have  been  watching  your  face  for  a  long  while,  Janet,'  said 
one. 

*  Have  you?     Why?' 

*  You  have  sat  so  still,  and  your  eyes  have  grown  larger  and 
larger,  and  your  lips  have  parted ;  and  you  look  altogether  as  if 
you  were  drinking  in  this  scene  in  one  long,  deep  draught,  to  last 
you  a  lifetime.' 

*  Well,  so  I  am,'  said  Janet  gently. 

*  You  seem  to  be  fond  of  our  Hebridean  seas,  and — and  of 
these  parts  generally.' 

*  I  love  them — no  one  knows  how  I  love  them.' 
<  Enough  to        '  then  the  speaker  paused. 


*  Well  ? '  said  Janet,  half  surprised,  *  enough  to — ^what  ?  * 

*  To  be  ready  to  exchange  your  southern  home — ^to  take  them — 

and  us — to — to ^pshaw!' muttered  the  young  xnaD,  indignant 

with  his  own  stammering,  *  what  a  fool  I  am !  Here,  Janet,  give 
me  your  cloak.  The  air  grows  chilly  on  the  water  directly  the 
sun  is  down.  We  are  much  later  than  the  steamboat^  you  know. 
We  have  not  hurried.  It  is  eight  o'clock  now.  Let  me  draw  on 
your  cloak.' 

But  he  did  not  draw  it  on  well,  or  else  what  need  \.o  have 
been  so  long  over  the  little  ceremony,  or  to  have  leaned  his  head 
so  near? 

Janet  found  he  was  talking  in  her  ear. 

It  seemed  quite  natural,  and  yet  the  world  went  round  before 
her  eyes. 

Then  came  the  inevitable  pause. 

*  I  shall  be  eighteen  in  February,'  there  came  a  whisper  badk 
at  last,  as  a  small,  bare  hand  was  yielded  to  an  impetuous  clasp. 
*  Am  I  so  very  young  ?' 

•  •  •  •  .  •  • 

^  He  has  just  spoken  to  me,  and  I  have  told  him  that  nothing 
more  must  be  said  at  present.  I  told  him  she  would  be  eighteen  in 
February,'  quoth  Sir  Thomas  Greythorpe,  on  the  morning  after 
this,  ^  and  he  was  quite  willing  to  wait  till  then.  He  is  a  very 
good  fellow,  and  of  course  it  is  a  good  match.  I  am  delighted 
that  Bomethi/ng  has  come  of  all  this  fuss,  though  not  in  the  way 
we  expected.  To  think  of  its  being  Janet,  and  not  Isabella  at 
all !  Well,  now,  if  we  had  only  not  been  in  such  a  hurry  yester- 
day we  could  have  gone  so  comfortably  in  that  yacht,  too.  Old 
Stewart  is  quite  at  our  disposal.  He  has  sent  a  most  civil 
message  about  a  sail  to  Fort  William  to-day,  and  to  some  other 
place  to-morrow.  We  shall  be  acquainted  with  all  the  coast 
soon,'  jocularly.  *  Well,  now,  the  only  thing  that  I  regret  in  this 
whole  Scotch  trip,  is  that  we  chucked  our  money  away  on  that 
confounded  Staflfa  boat  yesterday — all  for  nothing.  Mixing  up 
with  that  rabble,  and  getting  shoved  and  jostled,  and  eating  their 
vile  food,  and  paying  through  the  nose  for  everything !  How 
much  better  it  would  have  been  if  we  had  gone  quietly  in  old 

Stewart's  yacht ' 

Janet,  coming  in  at  the  moment,  heard  the  last  words. 
The  little  rogue  shook  her  head  to  herself  with  a  smile. 

*  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  been  better  at  all,'  thought  she. 

L.  B.  Walford. 
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On  the  Fighting  Instinct. 


THE  student  of  Nature  is  generally,  if  not  universally,  supposed 
to  be  the  very  incarnation  of  Peace,  and  a  well-developed 
organ  of  combativeness  is  considered  decidedly  out  of  place  in 
happy  Arcadie. 

Nevertheless,  the  earth  is  one  vast  battle-ground,  where  all 
things  living  struggle  for  *  the  survival  of  the  fittest ' — that  great 
and  inexorable  law,  from  whose  influence  even  the  proud  race  of 
man  is  not  exempt. 

To  the  poet,  perhaps,  yon  level  field,  where  the  offspring  of 
the  milky  mothers  gambol,  is  a  playground  of  young  mammalians, 
where  Peace  spreads  her  palm  and  happiness  reigns  supreme.  His 
more  prosaic  brother  admits  the  beauty  of  the  pastoral  scene,  but 
does  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  these  frolicsome  gambols  are 
but  a  war-game — the  embryo  of  sterner  trials  of  strength,  where 
horns  shall  clash,  and  skulls  crack  like  eggshells,  in  the  contest 
for  supremacy.  In  the  playground  he  hears  but  an  echo  of  the 
Field  of  Mars,  and  sees  in  every  sport  the  shadow  of  the  god  of 
war. 

I  do  not  wish  to  demoralise  you,  gentle  reader,  with  horrida 
beUa  as  practised  in  the  bull-ring ;  the  boxing-match  *  with  two- 
ounce  gloves ; '  the  cockpit,  where  steel-spurred  Oallinacece  strike 
each  other  dead  in  order  that  the  money  of  fools  may  pass  to  the 
pockets  of  knaves.  The  men,  not  the  animals,  make  these  things 
brutal :  so  we  will  stroll  together  far  from  the  vulgar  crowd  ;  and 
if,  perchance,  during  our  rural  rambles  we  happen  upon  a  battle 
of  pigmy  heroes,  conducted  fairly  and  honourably,  why,  I  don't 
see  why  we  should  incontinently  flee  the  sight. 

There  is  an  instinct  somewhere  in  the  gentlest  soul  which 
thrills  responsive  to  the  trump  of  war  (resent  it  not,  oh,  fair 
ones !) — for  I  have  not  seldom  seen  a  look  which  was  not  all 
disgust  and  horror  gleam  from  a  maiden's  eyes  when  dogs  or 
errand-boys  have  engaged  in  mortal  combat,  and  rolled  in  dust 
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and  fury  on  the  side-walk.  The  genius  of  chivalry  cannot  exist 
wholly  distinct  from  the  din  of  arms,  and  would  surely  staire  on 
arbitration,  even  though  conducted  with  the  tongues  of  men  and 
angels. 

We  are  civilised  in  Europe  now,  and  we  do  not  want  to  fight; 
but  we  ostentatiously  show  our  claws,  and  then  complacently  wait 
in  '  armed  neutrality,'  save  when  barbarians  appear.  Then  we 
whet  our  blades,  and  how  gloriously  we  can  do  and  die! — the 
latter  event  being  in  diamond  type !  Are  we  much  better  for  oar 
horror  of  bloodshed  ? 

Is  not  the  pen  mightier  than  the  sword  ?  And  with  it  are  we 
not  daily  slaying — and  worse  than  slaying — better  men  than  our- 
selves, whilst  we  skulk  behind  a  Tiom  de  plume^  and  dodge  a  law 
of  libel  which  smilingly  permits  one  to  call  a  man  a  liar^  and 
devours  us  relentlessly  if  we  hint  that  he  may  be  a  rogue  ?  Are 
we  not  literary  assassins  ?  Yet  it  is  mean  to  hit  a  man  below  the 
belt,  or  to  shoot  him  from  behind  a  wall. 

Is  chivalry  dead  ?  and  has  the  penman  slain  it  ?  However,  we 
have  not  yet  developed  a  daily  press  for  the  beasts  of  the  field ;  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  would  not  appreciate  it  sufficiently 
to  make  it  a  financial  success,  despite  Sir  John  Lubbock's  patient 
efforts  towards  the  higher  development  of  the  mind  canine :  so, 
perhaps  fortunately  for  them,  the  law  of  force  prevails,  the  finest 
specimens  of  each  class  survive,  and  the  weaker  go  to  the  wall,  or, 
perchance,  the  stomachs,  of  their  stronger  brethren. 

I  think  the  Bev.  J.  G.  Wood  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to 
the  extraordinary  fighting  capabilities  of  moles.  These  clumsy, 
and  apparently  almost  blind,  masses  of  fur  and  sinew,  can  occasion- 
ally become  fiends  incarnate,  veritable  subterranean  tigers ;  and 
with  such  energy  do  they  attack  each  other  that,  utterly  ignoring 
the  presence  of  man,  they  will  rough-and-tumble  at  his  very  feet, 
their  enormously  muscular  little  limbs  working  convulsively,  and 
bones  audibly  cracking  beneath  the  pressure  of  their  jaws.  No 
one  who  has  not  witnessed  a  tourney  of  this  nature  would  credit 
the  extraordinary  activity  and  fury  which  is  here  displayed,  for, 
unless  they  are  forcibly  parted,  the  battle  seldom  leaves  both 
combatants  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

Hedgehogs  are  occasionally  cannibalistic,  the  larger  ones,  when 
hard  up  for  a  dinner,  chasing  the  smaller  at  a  wonderful  rate, 
and  devouring  them  without  sauce  or  mercy  when  caught  and 
conquered.  Curiously  enough,  the  vanquished  animal  seldom 
employs  its  strongest  means  of  defence  against  its  own  species. 
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When  attacked  by  dogs  or  foxes,  it  rolls  up  into  the  well-known 
ball  form,  presenting  an  almost  impenetrable  chevaux  defrise  to 
the  nose  and  mouth  of  the  aggressor,  who,  if  he  be  a  dog,  not 
imfrequently  departs  annoyed  and  discomfited;  although  the  fox, 
more  cunning  than  his  domesticated  cousin,  just  bundles  him  off 
to  the  nearest  pond,  drops  him  in,  and,  when  he  indulges  in  a  not 
unnatural  natatory  effort,  quietly  snaps  him  up.  Perhaps  the 
"  urchin  "  deems  that  his  trick  won't  pay  when  employed  against 
a  veteran,  who  knew  how  to  curl  himself  up  before  the  younger 
brother  was  bom.  Anyhow,  he  never  attempts  it,  and  the  larger 
animal,  holding  him  down  by  superior  weight,  placidly  gnaws  the 
foot  or  ear  which  comes  most  handy  to  his  teeth,  taking  his  time 
over  it,  and  putting  the  poor  little  beastie  to  a  lingering  and 
tortureful  death.  When  they  encounter  their  match,  these  crea- 
tures snort  defiance,  and,  sticking  all  their  spines  on  end,  jump 
sideways,  each  endeavouring  to  prick  his  adversary,  and  looking 
out  keenly  for  an  exposed  leg,  which,  when  once  captured,  is  held 
on  to  with  the  pertinacity  of  a  bulldog. 

Hares  and  rabbits  confine  their  manoeuvres  chiefly  to  a  succes- 
sion of  vigorous  kicks,  delivered  by  the  hind  legs  in  the  act  of 
jumping  over  each  other.  A  fight  between  two  hares  is  a  droll 
sight,  appearing  much  like  a  jumping-match,  the  skipping  exercise 
being  kept  up  with  tremendous  energy  and  verve ;  but  a  blow  from 
the  leg  of  a  hare  is  no  laughing  matter  for  the  recipient,  who 
occasionally  finds  himself  knocked  out  of  the  world  altogether. 
Nor  is  puss  always  as  timid  as  we  describe  her. 

Once,  when  taking  a  constitutional  in  a  Hampshire  lane,  I 
heard  a  shrill  cry,  the  prelude  to  the  appearance  of  a  half-grown 
leveret,  which  tumbled  down  the  bank  in  company  with  a  large 
animal  of  the  ferret  kind,  probably  a  polecat,  which  had  fastened 
on  its  neck,  and  was  making  short  work  of  it,  despite  the  desperate 
struggles  of  the  victim. 

Pity  prompted  me  to  come  to  the  rescue ;  but  I  had  barely 
commenced  to  obey  the  impulse,  when,  with  a  grunt  and  a  scamper, 
a  full-grown  hare  leapt  through  the  gap,  and  attacked  the  polecat 
with  the  utmost  ferocity.  The  latter,  loth  to  lose  a  good  dinner, 
took  up  an  attitude  of  defence  and  defiance,  but  was  immediately 
knocked  over  by  a  well-planted  and  resounding  kick.  Recovering 
itself,  it  gathered  its  limbs  for  a  spring,  and  threw  itself  repeatedly 
upon  the  rodent,  dodging,  feinting,  and  guarding  with  light- 
ning rapidity.  The  hare,  however,  was  fairly  roused  to  fury,  for, 
seizing  an  unguarded  moment,  she  bowled  over  the  vermin  with  a 
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tremendous  blow,  and,  following  up  her  advanta^^e  before  it  could 
recover  itself,  drummed  upon  it  until  the  life  was  well-nigh  driven 
out  of  its  body. 

But  the  vitality  of  these  creatures  is  wonderful,  and,  finding 
itself  close  to  a  small  hole  beneath  the  roots  of  an  overhanging 
oak,  it  sneaked  in  and  was  lost  to  view ;  whilst  puss,  having  cut  a 
caper  or  two  by  way  of  a  jpa^  de  guerre^  withdrew  with  her 
wounded  offspring,  and  I  saw  her  no  more. 

Yet  these  representatives  of  the  order  MuatdZidce  are  hard 
fighters,  for  a  friend  of  mine  once  witnessed  a  dael  between  an 
old  grey  rat  and  a  weasel  which  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  and  resulted 
in  the  annihilation  of  the  former.  The  rat  fought  with  great 
pluck  and  determination,  but  his  antagonist  was  too  much  for 
him,  and  drew  blood  at  every  bite;  whilst  the  rat,  which  displayed 
the  utmost  activity,  rushing  in  again  and  again,  failed  to  make 
much  impression  upon  the  yielding  hide  of  the  weasel.  The 
latter  fought  in  a  very  undemonstrative  manner,  appearing  to  act 
mostly  upon  the  defensive ;  but  his  sharp  teeth  played  havoc  with 
the  firm  body  of  the  rat,  which  finally  retreated  into  a  bundle  of 
faggots,  followed  by  the  weasel.  A  great  deal  of  scuffling  and 
squeaking  ensued,  after  which  the  rat  was  driven  out  into  the 
open,  and  there  killed.  The  weasel  was,  however,  too  exhausted 
to  leave  the  spot,  and  the  stick  of  the  spectator  made  short  work 
of  him. 

Weasels  are  fond  of  hunting  in  packs,  at  which  time  they  are 
very  ferocious,  and,  emboldened  by  numbers,  have  been  known  to 
attack  men  who  have  had  the  temerity  to  oppose  their  advance. 
They  will  track  hares  with  the  utmost  perseverance,  a  chase  some- 
times lasting  an  entire  day,  and  generally  concluding  with  the 
capture  of  the  wearied  animal  and  a  good  supper  for  the  weasels. 

On  open  spaces  and  well-trodden  meadow-paths  one  often 
finds  the  body  of  the  little  shrew-mouse.  He  is  a  hard  fighter, 
and  is  said  to  fight  all  his  duels  a  la  Tnort ;  from  which  circum- 
stance it  is  supposed  by  some  that  he  selects  these  level  spaces 
for  combat.  It  has,  however,  been  discovered  that  birds  of  prey 
are  fond  of  catching  and  killing  these  little  animals,  and  being 
for  some  reason  best  known  to  themselves  unable  to  stomach 
the  mousy  morsels,  deposit  them  in  great  numbers  upon  open 
spaces.  Probably  both  causes  combine  to  account  for  the  numbers 
of  the  slain,  for  the  combativeness  of  the  creatures  is  admitted  on 
all  sides. 

Amongst  the  Oallinacece^  the  pheasant  may  be  considered 
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*  cock  of  the  roost,'  for  he  will  boldly  enter  the  farmyard,  and 
settle  the  military-looking  barndoor  fowl  in  a  trice.  Even  the 
gamecock  feires  but  little  better,  despite  his  superior  agility.  And 
hereby  hangs  a  tale. 

One  fine  morning  a  Wiltshire  farmer  was  contemplating  a 
field  hard  by  his  farmyard,  at  the  farther  side  of  which  was  a 
copse,  the  abode  of  pheasants.  A  fine  gamecock,  his  special 
pride,  was  also  taking  a  morning  stroU,  and  occasionally  lifting  up 
his  voice  in  praise  of  his  own  exploits  and  in  deprecation  of  those 
of  his  neighbours.  Suddenly,  upon  him  came  a  loud  whirr,  a  blaze 
of  colour  streaming  from  the  copse,  and,  whilst  Chanticleer  was 
yet  in  the  midst  of  his  jubilation,  he  found  himself  turning  a 
double  somersault  upon  the  grass.  In  vain  he  recovered  himself, 
summoning  all  his  energies  to  the  fray ;  he  was  knocked  over  like 
a  ninepin,  and  was  soon  scurrying  full  pelt  for  the  shelter  of  the 
farm-buildings,  the  triumphant  cock-pheasant  in  full  cry,  capsiz- 
ing him  every  dozen  yards,  and  following  him  right  into  the  yard, 
where,  had  not  the  farmer  arrived  upon  the  scene,  it  would  soon 
have  gone  hard  with  his  pugnacious  favourite. 

On  the  following  morning  Phasianua  colchicus  again  came 
down  from  the  woods,  and,  willy  nilly,  engaged  Chanticleer  upon 
his  own  ground.  But  Agricola  had  been  before  him :  a  pair  of  steel 
spurs  altered  the  situation,  and  the  gaudy  champion  of  the  woods 
soon  figured  with  bread-sauce  on  the  farmer's  table. 

It  was  an  unfair  advantage,  I  admit,  but  the  want  of  chivalry 
lay  at  the  farmer's  door,  and  must  not  be  placed  to  the  account  of 
the  fighting-cock. 

Partridges  are  very  poor  fighters;  but  their  lack  of  prowess  is 
more  than  made  up  for  by  their  drollery.  The  mode  of  procedure 
is  as  follows : — 

When  two  partridges  meet  on  the  war-trail,  they  rush  wildly 
up  to  within  a  foot  of  each  other,  and  then  commence  to  leap  up 
and  down  as  though  they  formed  the  extremities  of  an  invisible 
see-saw.  Presently  one  becomes  tired,  and,  turning,  runs  as  for 
his  very  life  across  the  plain,  followed  by  the  other  in  fierce  pur- 
suit. When  No.  1  has  had  enough  running,  he  turns,  and  the 
see-saw  process  recommences,  to  be  followed  generally  by  the 
retreat  of  No.  2 ;  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Occasionally  one  of 
the  warriors  loses  an  eye  ;  but  this  may  be  regarded  as  an  acci- 
dental occurrence,  probably  equally  deplored  by  aggressor  and 
aggrieved. 

Amongst  smaller  birJs^  perhaps  none  wage  war  more  despe- 
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lately  than  the  domesticated  robin.  It  is  said  that  he  is  g'uilty  of 
parricide,  the  young  ones  chasing  and  slaying  the  parent  before 
twelve  months  have  passed  over  their  youthful  heads.  Their  first 
plumage  is  brown,  but  afterwards  red — perhaps  a  Cain-mark,  to 
distinguish  them  for  their  evil  deeds!  They  follow  up  their 
battles  with  great  pertinacity,  and  so  frantic,  and  lost  to  all  sense 
of  outer  danger  do  they  become,  that  on  two  occasions  I  have 
picked  them  up,  and  held  them  in  my  hand,  where  thej  lay  pant'- 
ing,  but  still  holding  on  to  each  other  with  bills  and  talons.  Once 
two  of  these  tiny  gladiators  fell  from  a  tree  imder  which  I  was 
discussing  the  good  fare  of  a  picnic,  and,  utterly  ignoring  the 
situation,  finished  their  argument  in  my  lap. 

An  invalid  friend  of  mine  was  amused  for  six  consecutive  days 
by  the  antics  of  two  robins,  which  came  regularly  at  10.30  A^« 
and  fought  a  duel  on  the  lawn  outside  his  window.  The  combat 
invariably  lasted  until  one  or  other  became  too  exhausted  to 
recover  his  legs,  whereupon  the  victor  would  seize  him  and  tri- 
umphantly drag  him  round  the  inclosure!  The  birds  were  so 
much  alike  in  size  and  colour  that  he  was  unable  to  satisfy  himself 
as  to  whether  the  same  bird  always  conquered ;  but  neither  seemed 
seriously  hurt,  and  after  the  sixth  day  they  vanished,  and  he  saw 
them  no  more. 

The  same  gentleman,  who  was  a  close  observer  of  nature,  has  a 
recollection  of  two  cats  which  advanced  daily  from  opposite  ends 
of  a  long  and  lofty  wall,  and,  meeting  in  the  middle,  fought  with 
great  fury  until  one  or  both  were  precipitated  to  the  ground 
below,  upon  which  the  fight  ceased  immediately,  the  combatants 
remounting  the  wall,  and  basking  peacefully  side  by  side  in  the 
sunshine. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  these  cats  fought 
for  a  wager,  or  simply  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  existence! 
There  was,  apparently,  no  lady  in  the  case,  for  none  appeared  on 
the  scene ;  and  amongst  the  Felidce  it  is  usual  for  the  disputed  fiur 
one  to  watch  the  fight  from  some  point  of  'vantage,  which  she  does 
with  an  expression  of  enmvi  and  lack  of  interest  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  beat. 

It  would  require  a  pen  more  eloquent  than  mine  to  describe 
Behemoth  on  the  battle-field,  or  those  great  atrial  combats  where 
the  snowy  breasts  of  swan-legions  redden  beneath  the  talons  of 
the  Monarch  of  the  Skies,  or  where  Corvus  the  crow,  wheeling  his 
dusky  squadrons,  descends  like  a  living  thundercloud  upon  some 
fated  rookery,  dealing  destruction  in  his  course;  but  I  may  be 
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permitted  to  conclude  with  two  anecdotes,  one  displaying  the 
cautious  cunniDg  of  the  Arachnidce^  and  the  other  proving,  to  my 
mind,  a  strongly  developed  chivalrous  instinct  in  the  brute. 

In  a  pear-tree  outside  my  window  were  two  webs,  inhabited  by 
geometrical  spiders  of  about  equal  bigness.  For  some  reason  or 
other  the  uppermost  spider  developed  a  stroDg  feeling  of  animosity 
against  the  lower  one,  and  this  finally  became  so  irresistible  that 
he  descended,  with  intent  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm.  Spider 
No.  2  was  in  no  whit  afraid,  but  struck  an  attitude  expressive  of 
defiance,  and  waited  for  the  attack,  which  was  not  long  in  coming. 
No.  1  crept  gingerly  across  the  leaves  to  the  edge  of  No.  2's  web, 
which  he  seized  and  shook,  at  first  tentatively,  but  afterwards  with 
vigour.  The  owner,  who  was  seated,  after  the  manner  of  spiders, 
in  the  centre  of  his  habitation,  replied  by  violently  oscillating  bis 
web  and  himself  for  the  space  of  a  minute,  with  such  energy  as  to 
become  almost  invisible,  owing  to  the  speed  of  the  vibrations. 

Directly  he  ceased,  the  attacking  force  gave  another  strong 
pull,  and  advanced  an  inch  or  two  farther  into  the  web.  Upon 
this  the  oscillation  was  repeated,  to  be  again  followed  by  another 
pull  and  advance.  This  having  taken  place  three  or  four  times, 
the  defender  lost  patience,  and,  seeing  his  opportunity,  dashed 
at  the  intruder,  and  a  smart  scuffle  ensued,  in  which  the  invader 
got  decidedly  the  worst  of  it,  and  was  apparently  going  to  receive 
the  coup  de  grdce^  when,  to  my  extreme  surprise,  he  suddenly 
swung  out  some  eighteen  inches  from  the  web  by  means  of  a  line 
which  he  had  conveyed  with  him  from  the  next  branch,  to  which 
he  betook  himself  for  a  rest.  Presently,  being  refreshed,  he 
descended,  and,  still  carrying  his  line,  crept  along  the  bough  as 
before,  renewed  the  battle,  lost  a  leg,  and  again  swung  into  mid- 
air and  safety.  A  small  bead  of  moisture  exuded  from  the 
wounded  member ;  but,  indifierent  to  his  hurts,  he  returned  again 
aTid  again  to  the  charge,  and  it  was  not  until  after  he  had  received 
many  wounds  that  he  finally  departed  to  his  own  domain.  But 
for  the  means  of  swift  retreat  provided  by  his  line,  he  must  have 
fallen  a  prey  to  the  gallant  little  defender,  who  would  undoubtedly 
have  chased  and  slain  him  had  he  only  trusted  to  his  legs  when 
compelled  to  retire. 

The  Newfoundland  dog  is  a  particular  favourite  of  mine.  He 
is  the  most  magnanimous  fellow  in  the  world,  and  small  dogs 
may  insult  him  with  impunity  unless  a  river  happens  to  be  near, 
n^hen  one  too  venturesome  and  impudent  will  sometimes  experi- 
ence an  involuntary  bath. 
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On  one  occasion  lately,  a  particularly  fine  one  was  sittiDg  on 
a  wooden  bridge  discussing  a  bone,  when  a  predatory  mastiff 
came  along,  and  being  unable  or  unwilling  to  distingoish  between 
'mefwm,  and  iuumy  a  fimart  alternation  arose.  So  violent  became 
the  debate,  that  both  suddenly  overbalanced  and  fell  into  the 
stream  beneath.  The  nearest  landing-place  was  a  hundred  yards 
down,  and  to  it  the  Newfoundland  betook  himself  without  mncli 
diflSculty,  and,  after  a  good  shake,  was  preparing  to  depart,  when 
he  suddenly  became  aware  that  the  other  dog,  who  was  more  of  a 
soldier  than  a  sailor,  was  wildly  beating  the  water,  and  drowning 
as  fast  as  he  could  drown.  One  look  was  enongli.  In  went  he 
of  the  shaggy  coat,  and  seizing  the  other  by  the  collar^  brought 
his  late  enemy  safe  to  land.  The  two  dogs  then  ejed  each  other 
with  a  perfectly  indescribable  expression  for  some  seconds,  then 
silently  and  solemnly  wagged  their  caudal  appendages,  and  with 
dignity  departed. 

Some  will,  no  doubt,  say  that  this  was  but  instinct ;  and  they 
may  be  right,  but  I  prefer  to  give  my  four-footed  friend  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt. 

J.  A.  Bartlett. 
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Otters  and  Otter-Hunting. 

Oe*r  yon  dank  rushy  marsh 
The  sly  goose-footed  prowler  bends  his  coarse 
And  seeks  the  distant  shallows.    Huntsman,  bring 
Thy  eager  pack  and  trail  him  to  his  couch. 

SOMERVILLE. 

FOH  the  humane  man  who  detests  the  crael  termination  of  most 
hunts,  no  sport  is  to  be  recommended  so  highly  as  otter- 
hunting.    The  ancient  Greeks  would  have  called  it  a  chase  which  is 
no  chase.     Otter-hounds  seldom  kill  their  quarry ;  the  elaborate 
provision  of  hounds  and  hunters  to  make  pretence  of  kiUing  it, 
and  the  long  matutinal  procession  along  the  banks  of  some 
beautiful  river,  in  reality  constitute  the  sport.    It  maybe  gravely 
questioned  whether  any  one,  save  a  very  small  inner  circle  of 
otter-hunters,  is  pleased  when  an  otter  is  killed.     There  are  not 
too  many  otters,  even  on  the  wildest  river  of  Devon  or  North  Wales ; 
and  when  one  of  them  is  done  to  death  before  the  eyes  of  the 
hunt,  almost  every  one  regrets,  not  wholly  for  the  sake  of  the 
poor  animal,  but  with  a  view  to  future  hunts,  that  the  pack  has 
been  so  successful.     Of  course  the  master  would  like   to  add 
another  to  his  list  of  victims  for  the  year,  and  three  or  four  of 
his  regular  followers  who  dress  in  red  stockings  and  cap  and  wear 
the  button  of  the  hunt  affect  to  be  much  disappointed  at  the 
escape  of  the  quarry.     Every  other  person  who  has  joined  the 
morning's  chase  is  pleased.     They  have  had  their  sport  with  no 
drawback  of  a  worrying  kill.     Their  otter  lives,  like  Sarhimner, 
the  Scandinavian  wild  boar,  to  be  hunted  another  day  by  the 
heroes.     Even  the  trout-fisher  thinks  the  otter  does  not  do  his 
fish  so  much  harm  as  report  says ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  a  tolerably 
harmless  creature  and  a  very  interesting  one.     Not  to  hunt  it 
would  at  once  cause  its  extinction  from  the  native  fauna.    Paradox 
though  it  seem,  to  fail  to  kill  the  otter   after  a  mom's  eager 
chase  is  to  attain  the  secret  end  of  the  whole  system  of  hunting 
it.     It  preserves  the  creature's  life — as  much  as  shooting  half  the 
young  *  brancheirs  '  improves,  renders  more  populous,  and  consoli- 
dates a  rookery. 

How  the  time  and  place  of  an  appointment  to  hunt  the  otter 
ever  gains  publicity  is  astonishing.    It  is  not  as  a  rule  advertised, 
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and  yet  every  sporting  man  in  the  country-side,  by  some  mys- 
terious sympathy,  is  aware  of  the  fixture  betimes,  and  duly 
arrives  at  Three  Man  Bridge  or  Pen-y-Uan  Farm,  as  the  master 
appears  with  the  hounds.  These  are  tolerably  sure  to  be  a  rough- 
looking  set  of  dogs,  most  masters  preferring  to  draft  into  their 
pack  any  dog  at  all  like  a  foxhound  which  manifests  a  strong  love 
for  fighting  and  swimming.  Pedigrees  of  course  are  unknown ; 
but  here  is  Banter,  a  fine  well-set-up  hound  of  black  and  tan 
colour ;  and  there  is  Bellman,  a  low-legged,  cross-tempered  brute, 
covered  with  bristling  black  and  white  hair ;  the  rest  are  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  and  a  couple  of  them  at  once  engage  in  hot  earnest  in  a 
struggle  with  the  master's  fox-terriers  before  a  start  is  made.  A 
good  deal  of  whipping  reduces  all  to  subjection,  and  shows  the 
need  of  firmness  with  dogs  as  with  children.  Many  of  the  packs 
of  hounds  still  kept  up  in  France  for  hunting  the  wolf  are  formed 
in  the  same  fashion.  Every  dog  that  is  of  a  surly  temper,  a 
determined  fighter,  never  knowing  when  it  is  beaten,  is  at  once 
retained;  and  a  bloodthirsty,  quarrelsome  set  of  animals  they 
look,  ready  apparently  at  the  least  encouragement,  like  Actaeon's 
hounds,  to  fall  upon  their  master  and  tear  him  limb  from  limb. 
Our  otter-hounds  are  not  yet  so  formidable ;  but  even  they  look 
short-tempered  and  snappish  early  in  the  morning.  It  is  advisable 
for  a  stranger  to  take  no  liberties  with  them.  Mr.  Collier's  pack, 
so  well  known  in  North  Devon,  was  formed  in  this  manner,  and 
seldom  have  we  seen  a  stronger,  more  active  set  of  hounds.  In 
early  life  we  believe  that  he  possessed  a  pack  which  in  winter 
hunted  foxes,  but  in  summer  hunted  otters  equally  weU.  The 
late  *  Jack  Russell  *  in  his  young  days  owned  a  pack  with  this 
convenient  penchant  for  running  after  anything  that  would  run 
away  from  them.  At  present  it  is  more  convenient,  and  secures 
a  better  pack,  if  hounds  intended  for  otters  are  not  allowed  to 
chase  other  animals. 

When  the  master  moves  onwards  with  his  delighted  pack,  the 
*  meet '  is  seen  to  be  of  a  motley  character.  Three  or  four  country 
gentlemen  and  their  sons  advance  with  the  master,  while  a  country 
parson  or  two  walk  with  them.  Otter-hunting  is  the  one  kind  of 
hunting  tacitly  conceded  to  the  cloth,  probably  on  account  of  its 
bloodlessness.  The  doctor  with  two  young  ladies  succeeds.  These 
young  people  are  dressed  sensibly  in  short  petticoats  and  wear 
strong  heavy  boots,  while  the  long  staff  they  carry  saves  them 
many  a  fall  in  slippery  places.  A  miscellaneous  *  tail '  follows, 
consisting  of  several  farmers,  a  handful  of  labourers,  the  miller 
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and  his  man,  and  a  river  watcher  or  two.  The  regular  huntsmen 
and  whips  are  splashing  through  the  river  among  the  swimming 
hounds,  and  beating  an  island  overgrown  with  scrubby  herbage 
and  -bushes  of  sallow  and  brambles.  ^  Toot,  toot,  toot ! '  sounds 
the  master's  little  horn.  *  Lector,  Lector ! '  he  cries  cheerily.  *  To 
him,  my  beauties !  Now,  Marvel !  at  him,  Marvel ! '  *  Toot,  toot, 
toot ! ' — and  all  press  eagerly  on,  while  the  hounds  whimper  and 
sniff  about,  and  share  all  the  keenness  of  their  master.  Down  the 
river  the  little  band  go,  quickly  covering  a  couple  of  miles  with 
no  result  save  a  false  alarm  at  a  reach  of  the  river  beset  with 
large  bushes  of  pink-flowered  willow  herb  and  with  two  or  three 
decrepit  willows  near  the  water's  edge.  Here  there  is  much 
excitement,  and  many  who  had  not  intended  getting  wet  find  it 
necessary  to  leap  in  and  beat  bushes,  and  cheer  on  the  hounds 
in  their  excitement.  It  does  not  signify.  No  one  ever  catches 
cold  with  fresh  water  so  long  as  he  keeps  moving.  *  Toot,  toot, 
toot ! '  they  have  passed  onwards  into  another  parish,  and  three  or 
four  men  are  seen  running  down  from  the  farmhouse  on  the  hill 
to  join  the  little  company.  The  parson  has  had  enough  of  it,  and 
bethinks  himself  of  his  Sunday's  sermon  yet  on  the  anvil ;  so  slips 
up  a  lane  which  abuts  on  the  river  and  quietly  goes  home  by  the 
lonely  field-paths  that  he  knows  so  well. 

Hunter  though  he  is  by  reason  of  that  fierce  spirit  of  pursuing, 
running  down,  and  killing  their  game,  which  so  strongly  marks 
Englishmen,  the  parson's  eye  and  mind  are  carefully  educated  to 
observe  natural  beauty,  and  his  morning  ramble  has  been  to  him 
a  veritable  pilgrimage  of  loveliness.  The  glints  of  flying  sunshine 
on  green  meadow  and  darker  wood ;  the  clear,  lustrous  azure  of 
the  sky ;  the  balmy  breeze  stealing  up  the  river  like  whispers 
from  the  sea ;  the  oaks  and  hedgerows  dressed  in  midstunmer 
pomp ;  the  blue  shades  on  the  distant  Welsh  hills ;  singing  finch 
and  terrified  rabbit;  the  nymphs'  gardens  and  swaying  white- 
flowered  crowfoot  and  fragrant  soapwort,  all  set  in  the  framework 
of  the  river's  windings  and  drenched  with  morning  dew — his  eye 
has  taken  in  all  this  feast  of  beauty.  Few  people  have  any  idea 
how  the  dullness  of  a  country  parish  may  be  alleviated  by  the 
many  rustic  tastes  possessed  by  such  a  clergyman,  and  by  his 
accustoming  himself  to  find  beauty  at  every  turn  in  his  paths,  and 
especially  by  the  river.  It  is,  and  it  must  be,  dull  at  most  places 
in  the  country ;  therefore  it  is  wise  to  cultivate  rustic  tastes,  and 
to  be  ready  to  take  an  interest  in  the  many  infinitely  little  things 
jn  themselves  which  will  daily  catch  the  eye,  if  accustomed  ^<^ 
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see  them,  in  fields  and  lanes.  But  after  a  long  check,  where  a 
brook  runs  into  the  river  near  a  swamp  overgrown  with  bntterbui 
and  *  sallies '  (as  Herefordshire  folk  term  willows),  the  scent  is 
again  caught,  and  away  the  merry  hounds  go  in  full  cry  up  the 
river,  while  a  motley  assemblage  runs  and  leaps  and  cuts  comers, 
and  is  devoured  by  excitement,  which  ere  long  dies  out,  no  one 
could  tell  why,  and  gives  place  to  an  answering  apathy  on  the  part 
of  all  save  the  master  and  his  subordinates.  They  work  on  bravely, 
cheering  and  running  to  the  front,  and  trying  every  thicket,  but 
in  vain.  So  five  miles  are  traversed  by  a  much  reduced  band  of 
sportsmen,  and  now  disappointment,  fatigue,  and  hanger  claim 
their  tale  of  victims.  Some  have  given  in  ;  others  slunk  oflf  to  the 
right  or  left,  according  as  they  have  friends ;  a  carriage  ordered 
to  wait  at  Harold's  Bridge  takes  four  or  five  girls  home.  Three 
or  four  are  picnicking  under  a  shady  tree  upon  sandwiches  which  a 
thoughtful  man  brought  vrith  him.  The  sim  is  getting  higher  in 
the  heavens,  and  the  air  becoming  proportionately  hotter.  Onlj 
the  enthusiasts  who  wear  the  club  uniform  are  now  eager  and 
still  follow  the  master's  stalwart  frame.  There's  a  whimper! 
No ;  it  was  a  mistake.  This  last  disappointment  is  too  keen  for 
poor  human  nature,  and  the  downcast  officials  now  press  on 
through  a  more  monotonous  country,  while  the  rest  have  deserted, 
some  in  one  way,  some  in  another.  Still  the  devoted  ofiBdals 
push  forwards,  until  another  ten  miles  on  they,  too,  knock  off 
disgusted  and  turn  in  to  breakfast. 

Occasionally  a  chase  in  earnest  happens.  For  two  or  three 
miles  the  otter,  now  running  on  the  bank,  now  diving  and  cross- 
ing from  one  side  to  the  other,  perhaps  while  the  river  is  in  flood, 
leads  its  pursuers  an  exciting  race.  They  have  to  swim,  often 
with  considerable  danger,  from  one  bank  to  the  other ;  they  miss 
the  trail,  overrun  it ;  sometimes  see  their  quarry  to  keep  up  the 
general  interest,  and  are  kept  alive  themselves  by  the  excitement 
and  baying  of  the  hounds.  Fairy,  ever  the  most  forward  of  the 
hounds,  has  seized  and  bitten  him  several  times,  but  as  oilen  has 
been  compelled  to  let  go  as  the  otter  has  dived  in  ten  feet  of 
water.  There  is  a  cry  of  *  Tail  him !  tail  him !'  but  no  one,  owing 
to  the  rush  of  water  under  the  steep  banks,  is  able  to  perform  this 
feat.  Once  more  the  quarry  is  seen  rising  for  breath,  once  more 
Fairy  attacks.  The  poor  thing's  eyes  glaze  in  death,  and  it  sinks 
in  a  deep  hole,  whence  it  is  impossible  to  extricate  it.  Their  game 
is  killed,  indeed ;  but  all  feel  that  it  is  a  somewhat  inglorious  ter- 
mination to  the  long  cbase.     Were  it  any  better  to  have  the  poor 
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animal  slain  in  the  midst  of  the  panting,  bloodthirsty  pack,  and 
to  see  it  torn  to  pieces  in  a  few  minutes  ?  After  the  excitement 
has  subsided,  not  a  few  of  the  pursuers  must  feel  ashamed  of  their 
feat  and  sorry  for  the  poor  victim,  while  Horace's  verse  rises  to 
their  lips : 

Leporem  venator  ut  alta 
In  nive  sectetur,  positum  sic  tangere  nolit. 

And  yet  the  otter  is  a  terrible  foe  to  trout,  it  will  be  said,  and 
deserves  death  for  the  devastation  it  wreaks  in  many  a  stream 
tenanted  by  trout  or  grayling.  It  may  be  so,  and  at  times  it  is 
not  particular  in  restricting  its  ravages  to  fish ;  it  angers  farmers 
by  eating  their  ducklings  and  even — so  saith  report — in  hard 
weather  their  young  pigs.  Still,  it  is  hardly  worthy  of  being 
done  to  death  with  hounds,  and  whooping,  and  numbers.  So 
long  (whispers  the  scrupulous  conscience)  as  an  otter  can  be 
hunted  without  killing  it,  there  can  be  no  more  pleasant  sport. 
If  it  must  be  killed,  let  it  be  by  a  gin  or  a  gun.  It  is  clearly 
overmatched  in  most  conditions  of  the  water  when  hunted  by 
hounds. 

The  cruelty  of  the  proceeding  may  be  somewhat  condoned  by 
the  reflection  that  otter-hunting  induces  much  kindly  feeling  and 
divers  opportunities  for  that  kind  of  friendship  which  the  old 
moralist  describes  as  eating  many  bushels  of  salt  together.    After 
an  otter-hunt  hospitable  country  houses  receive  the  huntsmen 
gladly  and  order  luncheon ;  and  then  tennis  or  archery  succeed 
until  dewy  eve.     On  this  view  otter-hunting  is  decidedly  one  of 
the  agrSmenta  of  the  country.     Often,  too,  a  merry  party,  after  a 
long  ramble  by  the  river,  arrives  at  some  *  haunt  of  ancient  peace ' 
— an  Elizabethan  house,  maybe,  bosomed  in  limes,  with  clematis 
and  that  loveliest  of  creepers,  Tropoeolum  speciosttm,  blossoming 
profusely  over  its  old  grey  muUions — where  the  dining-room  is 
thrown  open  to  the  hungry  rout.     Cold  beef  and  lamb  quickly 
disappear,  while  many  a  glass  of  sherry,  followed   by  a  nip   of 
something  more  potent,  maintains  the  character  of  the  house  for 
hospitality.   One  of  the  most  enviable  pleasures  granted  by  wealth 
is  the  ability  thus  to  entertain  a  whole  countryside  at  a  moment's 
notice,  to  keep  up  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  and  send  all  away 
refreshed  and  happy. 

Sometimes  a  more  eventful  termination  attends  a  day's  otter- 
hunting.  Mr.  Henderson,  in  his  pleasant  book.  My  Life  as  an 
Angler  (ed.  1879,  p.  160),  tells  a  story  of  the  Duke  of  Athol's 
otter-hounds  hunting  one  of  these  creatures  on  the  banks  of  the 
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Tweed,  which  took  refuge  in  its  haunt,  behind  strong  roots  and 
sticks,  near  the  famous  Sprouston  Dub.  Little  way  was  made  in 
clearing  off  these  obstacles.  ^  Seeing  this,  Lord  John  Soott,  the 
brother  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  began  himself  to  dig  on  the 
top  of  the  embankment,  and  soon  succeeded  in  making  a  hole 
which  led  direct  to  the  inner  retreat  of  the  defender.  He  then 
announced  his  intention  of  trying  conclusions  with  the  otter  ia 
his  own  person.  Casting  aside  coat,  waistcoat,  and  necktie,  he 
boldly  entered  the  hole,  carrying  a  large  open  clasp-knife  across 
his  mouth.  Gradually  forcing  his  way  onward,  he  at  length 
almost  disappeared,  nothing  but  the  soles  of  his  boots  being 
visible  to  the  eyes  of  the  anxious  spectators.  Again  strange 
sounds  were  heard,  followed  by  a  dead  silence.  The  crowd  ont- 
side  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  loud  cries  arose  of  ''  Dig  him 
out,  he's  suffocating ! "  Happily,  the  soles  of  the  boots  were  soon 
seen  to  move,  and  then  the  legs  and  body  began  to  emerge  slowly, 
as  if  exhausted.  At  length  Lord  John  came  out  into  the  daylight, 
holding  in  his  outstretched  hand  a  large  otter,  quite  dead.  Hov 
much  of  the  victory  may  have  been  due  to  the  terriers,  how  much 
to  Lord  John,  can  never  be  decided  ;  but  certain  it  is  that,  face  to 
fiice  in  that  narrow  den  of  darkness,  man  and  beast  had  striven  for 
life,  and  that  victory  rested  with  the  former.  The  conqueror's 
appearance,  however,  showed  at  what  a  price  it  had  been  won— 
arms,  hands,  and  chest  torn,  clawed,  and  bleeding,  told  th^ 
tale  only  too  clearly.  So  terrible  a  spectacle  awed  the  crowd,  and 
for  some  minutes  a  deep  silence  reigned  over  all.  Then,  when 
their  minds  had  comprehended  the  bravery  of  the  man,  such 
cheers  arose  from  every  one  present  as  do  good  to  honest  heait&' 
And  this  not  being  enough  for  the  crowd's  enthusiasm,  they 
chaired  the  hero,  bleeding  and  torn  as  he  was.  Sometimes  a 
still  more  tragical  termination  ensues,  as  when,  some  ten  yeus 
ago,  a  master  of  otter-hounds  in  the  Lake  district  was  drowned  in 
his  eagerness  to  swim  a  deep  pool,  owing  to  his  advanced  age  and 
a  heavy  flood  raising  the  stream  much  above  its  usual  height. 

The  number  of  packs  of  otter-hounds  in  the  kingdom  varies 
but  slightly  from  year  to  year.  Thirteen  may  be  taken  as  the 
average,  containing  about  170  couples  of  hounds.  The  Hon« 
Cfeoffrey  Hill's,  on  the  borders  of  Herefordshire  and  Badnor,  is 
perhaps  the  best,  as  it  certainly  is  the  largest,  of  these.  It  is 
made  up  of  20 j^  couples,  and  kills  from  forty  to  fifty  otters 
annually.  In  the  present  year  of  grace,  however,  there  are  seven* 
teen  packs  in  existence,  as  the  sport  is  becoming  more  popular. 
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and  can  be  pursued  in  countries  where  it  is  not  so  easj  to  kill  the  fox 
before  hounds,  owing  to  the  natural  configuration  of  hill  and  dale. 
In  the  Welsh  counties  and  the  marches  adjacent,  the  annual  visit 
of  the  otter-hounds  causes  much  excitement,  perhaps  more  than 
does  a  meet  of  her  Majesty's  staghounds.  We  remember  a 
morning  train,  at  a  little  station  in  one  of  the  localities  named, 
bringing  a  number  of  otter-hunters  up  the  valley,  the  orders  given 
to  the  engine-driver  being  to  stop  when  he  met  the  otter-hounds, 
which  he  accordingly  did.  Most  trout-fishers  know  the  tracks  of 
an  otter,  and  have  repeatedly  found  fish  lying  on  the  bank  with  a 
bite  taken  out  of  the  shoulder,  or  a  hapless  toad's  hind  legs,  to 
show  where  the  amphibian  has  been  feeding.  Nothing  is  easier 
than  to  trap  the  otter,  especially  in  winter,  by  setting  a  steel  gin 
imder  the  water  just  where  the  animal  generally  leaves  the  stream, 
or  on  the  bank  where  its  favourite  run  is ;  for  the  otter  is  a  creature 
of  habit,  fond  of  swimming  and  journeying  at  night  along  the 
same  route  it  took  the  night  before.  So  Falstaff's  jest  is  hardly 
warranted  by  facts : — 

P,  Henry  :  An  otter,  Sir  John  1  why  an  otter  ] 
Falatoff :  Why,  she's  neither  fish  nor  fiesh ;    a    man  knows  not 
where  to  have  her.     (/f.  Henry  IV.  1st  Part,  iii.  3.) 

Walton's  second  chapter  contains  a  delightful  otter-hunt, 
wherein  Killbuck,  Sweetlips,  and  Bingwood  figure  as  excellent 
hounds,  and  the  same  conceit  is  maintained : — 

PUc, :  I  pray,  honest  Huntsman,  let  me  ask  you  a  pleasant  ques- 
tion ;  do  you  hant  a  beast  or  a  fish  1 

Huntsman :  Sir,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  resolve  you ;  I  leave  it 
to  be  resolved  by  the  college  of  CarthusiaDS.  ...  I  have  heard  the 
question  hath  been  debated  among  many  great  clerks,  and  they  seem 
to  differ  about  it,  yet  most  agree  that  her  tail  is  fish.  {Comphat 
Angler^  II.) 

The  easiest  mode,  however,  of  killing  an  otter  is  to  wait  for 
it  at  night  by  the  shallows  of  some  river  which  it  frequents,  and 
shoot  it  as  it  walks  up  them. 

No  naturalist  has  so  carefully  observed  and  written  on  the 
habits  of  the  otter  as  Charles  St.  John,  in  his  Sports  of  the  High- 
lands. In  particular,  he  points  out  that  in  the  winter  many  of  the 
river  and  lake  otters  travel  downwards  towards  the  sea,  obeying 
at  the  time  the  almost  universal  law  of  migration  which  prevails 
among  so  many  birds  and  creatures  of  the  North.  The  otter  is  a 
very  affectionate  animal — not  only  in  the  sense  of  being  devoted 
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tx>  its  mate  or  its  young,  but  also  to  its  master  when  tamed.  This 
is  a  comparatively  easy  process.  We  remember  Frank  Buckland 
showing  us  a  tame  otter  which  took  fish  out  of  his  hand,  and 
which  was  kept  in  a  coal-hole  at  the  Museum  buildings,  Kensing- 
ton. It  ultimately  escaped  into  the  park,  and  led  to  a  good 
many  foolish  paragraphs  being  published  in  the  daily  papers  bj 
frightened  people  who  had  seen  the  poor  animal.  ^  I  was  rath» 
amused,'  says  St.  John  (chap.  xii.  ui  aiip.)^  *  at  an  old  woman 
living  at  Sluie  on  the  Findborn,  who,  complaining  of  the  hardness 
of  the  present  times  when  ^^a  puir  body  couldna  get  a  drop 
smuggled  whisky  or  8hoi  a  rae  without  his  lordship's  sportsman's 
finding  it  out,"  added  to  her  list  of  grievances  that  even  the  otten 
were  nearly  all  gone,  "puir  beasties."  "Well,  but  what  good 
could  the  otters  do  you  ?  "  I  asked  her.  "  Good,  your  honour  ?  Why, 
scarcely  a  morn  came  but  they  left  a  bonny  grilse  on  the  scarp 
down  yonder ;  and  the  venniaon  was  none  the  waur  of  the  Ui 
the  puir  beasts  eat  themselves." '  When  it  is  added  that  the 
otter's  food  largely  consists  of  eels,  so  that  it  is  not  wholly  de- 
structive to  trout,  and  that  in  all  probability,  like  the  falcons 
among  grousci  it  acts  as  a  destroyer  of  weakly  and  diseased  M 
which  might  otherwise  infect  a  river  with  aaprolegnia  or  iU 
kindred  fungi,  country  gentlemen  may  extend  a  little  allowance 
to  a  curious  little  seen  creature.  Otter  hunters,  per  se^  will  plead 
for  its  life  for  other  reasons ;  but,  as  naturalists  and  lovers  of  the 
animals  whose  curious  habits  lend  so  much  charm  to  a  country  life, 
we  would  strongly  protest  against  that  wantonness  of  cruelty 
which  hands  over  otters,  polecats,  weasels — ^almost  all  the  native 
quadrupeds — to  ignorant  gamekeepers,  fancying  that  they  fulfil 
their  duty  best  when  they  kill  everything  that  creeps  or  flies  that 
is  not  game.  It  will  be  a  blessed  thing  for  the  birds  and  animab 
of  the  woodlands  when  country  gentlemen  exercise  a  little  dis- 
crimination in  the  general  slaughter  of  wild  creatures  that  goes 
on  for  the  sake  of  pheasants.  From  a  moral  point  of  view  the 
country  regards  owners  of  land  as  trustees  for  the  sake  of  their 
brethren  at  large,  not  justified  if  they  shoot  down  to  the  verge  of 
extinction  so  many  singular  birds  and  beasts  which  afford  pleasure 
to  the  rest  of  the  community.  In  1 188,  Giraldus  Gambrensis  tells 
us  that  there  were  beavers  in  the  river  Teifi  and  elsewhere  in 
North  Wales ;  where  are  they  now  ?  Where  will  English  otters 
be  in  1920  ?  The  naturalist's  motto  with  regard  to  them,  as  with 
all  other  so-called  lower  forms  of  life,  is — Live  and  let  live. 

M.  G.  Watkins. 
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IT  is  time  that  the  line  should  be  firmly  drawn  between  criti- 
cism and  reviewing.  In  the  August  number  of  Earper*8 
Magazine  (which,  by  the  way,  contains  a  thrilling  account  of 
Custer's  last  fight)  Mr.  Howells  does  not  seem  to  draw  this  line. 
He  once  more  endeavours  to  abate  the  insolence  of  ^critics/ 
assures  them  that  criticism  has  usually  tried  to  depress  originality, 
tells  them  that,  being  anonymous,  they  are  tempted  to  be  savage, 
and,  generally,  labours  to  make  them  *  know  their  place.'  To 
myself  he  seems  to  overrate  their  influence — and  their  savagery. 
The  ordinary  anonymous  reviewer  is  (as  the  Scotch  lassie  said  of 
a  modest  lover)  ^  senselessly  ceevil.'  He  is  good-natured  to  a 
degree.  Occasionally  he  hits  hard,  and  sometimes  below  the  belt. 
Occasionally  he  may  have  a  bad  motive — a  motive  of  envy,  spite, 
or  personal  dislike.  But  on  the  other  hand,  as  Mr.  Thackeray 
said,  authors  should  make  up  their  minds  to  a  great  deal  of  ^  honest 
enmity,'  and  ^  to  be  abused  for  good  as  well  as  bad  reasons.'  This 
is  a  hard  lesson  for  authors,  yet  they  should  learn  it.  The 
anonymous  is  not  necessarily,  nor  often,  the  dishonest  reviewer. 
Mr.  Howells  tells  a  parable  of  a  journal,  the  Clarion^  which  *  is 
opposed  to  So-and-So's  book.'  Now  if  a  reviewer  lets  his  editor 
impose  a  task  on  him,  if  he  attacks  the  books  merely  because  The 
Clarion  is  opposed  to  them,  he  is  selling  his  soul  extremely  cheap. 
But  I  believe  such  a  bargain  is  rare.  If  the  reviewer  finds  that 
he  differs  firom  the  literary  policy  of  his  paper,  he  says, '  Send  the 
book  to  some  other  man.'  It  is  a  mistake,  to  be  sure,  for  a  journal 
to  have  a  ^  policy '  about  an  author's  books  at  all ;  each  should  be 
judged  on  its  merits.  But  there  is  no  need,  in  any  case,  for  the 
reviewer  to  dissemble.  After  reviewing  for  many  years,  I  myself 
can  only  recall  two  cases  in  which  an  editor  made  any  snggestioiu. 
One  of  the  books  was  Mr.  Bossetti's  first  poems,  the  other  ms  a 
volume  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's.  The  editor  in  each  case  said, 
*  If  you  don't  like  the  work  send  it  back,  for  I  do*    I  did  like  it. 
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in  each  instance ;  but  had  I  disliked  it,  no  harm  would  have  been 
done.  Nobody's  conscience  would  have  been  wronged*  So  much 
for  honesty,  and,  as  for  savagery,  many  signed  French  criticiams 
appear  more  amusingly  cruel  than  the  excesses  of  our  anonymoos 
press.  For  various  reasons  one  might  agree  with  Mr.  Howells, 
and  wish  that  all  reviews  were  signed.  But  the  public  is  of 
another  opinion,  and  a  reviewer  can  always  act  on  Mr.  HoweUs* 
excellent  advice,  and  say  nothing,  anonymously,  that  he  would 
hesitate  to  put  his  name  to.  Most  of  the  names  would  be  quite 
unknown,  would  tell  the  reader  and  author  very  little. 


In  short,  the  brief  contemporary  *  notice  *  is  not  criticism.  It 
may  be  merely  an  item  of  literary  news,  or  a  brief  sunmiaiy— & 
useful  thing  in  itself — or  it  may  be  a  puff,  or  it  may  be  a  spitefiil 
insult.  It  has  not  room  to  be  a  studied  criticism,  nor  is  the 
knowledge  of  any  man  so  encyclopaedic  that  he  can  do  a  dozen 
books  briefly,  yet  each  with  the  touch  of  a  specialist.  The  con- 
sciousness of  this,  and  human  kindness  therewith,  makes  most 
reviewers  good-natured.  An  author  gets  little  good  or  bad  from 
them.  About  familiar  and  prolific  writers  they  keep  little  dviih 
on  stereotyped  forms.  For  my  own  part  I  know  exactly  what  the 
reviewer  will  say  about  any  new  venture  of  my  own.  *lle 
versatile  and  industrious  Mr.  L.  New  field.  Accustomed  light- 
ness of  touch.  Desultory.  Inaccurate.  May  be  read  without 
fatigue.  Opinions  may  still  be  divided  as  to  ]V&.  L.'s  conclu8ion&' 
That  is  the  humour  of  it ;  not  exhilarating,  but  quite  kindly  and 
harmless.  And  what  more  has  a  man  a  right  to  expect  ?  If  I 
have  developed  a  theory  about  the  religion  of  the  Patagonians, 
what  can  Jones,  who  does  the  notices  in  the  Clarion^  know  abont 
the  matter  ?  What  can  he  care  about  the  matter?  He  has  to 
turn  out  a  score  of  lines  of  copy,  and  it  were  irrational  vanity  in 
me  to  expect  him  to  study  half  a  library,  and  wring  his  bnwr 
with  thought  over  me  and  my  Patagonians.  Or  if  I  write  a  novel 
— ^which  may  fate  forbid — it  is  a  thousand  to  one  that  I  neither 
excite  Jones's  enthusiasm,  nor  drive  him  to  a  fury  of  indignation. 
That  is  reserved  for  more  powerful  and  passionate  authors,  who 
should  be  proud  of  ecstatic  praise  or  violent  condenmation — from 
Jones.  They  have,  in  either  event,  made  Jones  *  sit  up,'  as  the 
saying  is,  and  that  is  something.  I  only  once  remember  having 
made  him  assume  this  attitude,  with  a  translation  of  a  Greek 
poet,  and  he  hit  out  at  me  rarely.     The  subject  of  punishment 
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merely  giggled,  and  it  were  well  for  all  authors  to  laugh  instead 
of  sitting  down  gravely  to  call  Jones  a  treacherous  savage,  or 
going  about  to  discover  his  name  and  habitation.  Who  cares 
where  he  is,  or  who  he  is  ?  He  has  a  right  to  his  opinion,  and 
one  likes  to  hear  him  express  it  as  if  he  meant  it.  But  Mr. 
Howells  appears  to  be  wounded  when  people  diflfer  from  his  views 
of  what  fiction  ought  to  be,  and  prove  by  the  energy  of  their 
exclamations  that  he  has  hit  them. 


* 


He  is  always  hitting  me,  for  one,  because  to  me  criticism 
seems  more  valuable  and  other  than  he  thinks.  I  mean  reasoned 
and  considered  writing  on  the  tried  masterpieces  of  the  world,  or 
even  ingenious  and  entertaining  writing  about  new  books.  To 
have  a  clever  and  accomplished  man  telling  you,  in  his  best 
manner,  what  thoughts  come  into  his  mind  after  reading  even  a 
new  novel,  is  no  trifling  pleasure  among  the  pale  and  shadowy 
pleasures  of  the  mind.  The  topic  may  be  Dante,  or  may  be  only 
Marie  Bashkirtseflf,  yet  the  ideas  which  it  helps  to  suggest  to  a 
competent  and  well-read  critic  are  agreeable,  and  not  mere  value* 
less  verbiage.  This  is  apart  from  his  verdict  of  praise  or  condem- 
nation :  what  one  enjoys  is  not  the  verdict,  but  the  insight  into 
another  nature.  Not  that  even  the  verdict  is  wholly  worthless ; 
it  attracts  your  attention  to  the  book  discussed ;  you  can  read  it 
and  make  up  your  own  mind.  One  does  not  condemn  a  book 
unseen,  because  the  Scots  Thistle  or  the  Bungay  Beacon  has 
disparaged  it.  The  public  which  reads  is  not  so  easily  led,  and 
the  larger  reading  public  elects  its  own  favourites  in  contempt,  or 
in  ignorance,  of  reviews.  A  very  much  smaller  public  reads  real 
criticism,  ancient  or  modem,  of  Sainte-Beuve,  of  Villemain,  of 
Aristotle,  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  for  that  matter,  and 
thence  derives  matter  for  thought.  It  is  among  the  most  in- 
nocent occupations  of  leisure,  and,  to  men  who  themselves  are 
authors,  is  among  the  most  useful.  Mr.  Howells  says  that  Canon 
Farrar  says  he  has  learned  nothing  from  his  critics.  Possibly 
not,  but  there  are  authors  and  authors,  critics  and  critics.  Would 
Mr.  Howells  say  he  could  learn  nothing  from  Longinus,  from 
Horace,  from  Boileau,  from  Goethe  ?  Does  he,  in  turn,  expect  to 
teach  nothing  ?  Clearly  he  expects,  or  wishes,  to  teach  a  good 
deal,  and,  if  he  can  do  this  as  a  critic,  he  should  not  despair  of 
criticism. 


*     * 
* 
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For  lack  of  signed  names,  Mr.  Howells  says,  a  journal  is  made 
to  seem  inconsistent.  Once,  for  example,  as  he  reminds  us,  there 
was  a  tiff  between  Mr.  Thackeray  and  the  Saturday  Review.  As 
far  as  my  memory  goes,  the  Saturday  had  objected  to  Mr. 
Thackeray's  habit  of  talking  about  himself,  and  taking  yon  into 
his  confidence.  No  doubt  he  carried  this  to  excess  in  his  decline, 
as  in  Philip  and  the  Roundabout  Papers.  He  was  always  sensi- 
tive, as  even  modem  authors  occasionally  are,  and  he  replied  by 
inventing  the  mild  nickname  of  the  Superfine  Review*  Now,  <m 
the  other  hand,  says  Mr.  Howells,  the  Saturday  is  a  eliampion  of 
Mr.  Thackeray's  genius,  and  this  looks  inconsistent.  Circum- 
stances have  altered,  that  is  all;  the  genius  remains,  the  old 
opponent  is  converted,  and  probably  does  not  mind  beings  incon- 
sistent. Mr.  Gladstone  lately  blamed  Wellhausen's  inconsistency 
because  in  twenty  years  he  has  altered  his  opinion  about  the  date 
of  the  Psalms.  In  twenty  years  even  Mr.  Gladstone  may  have 
altered  his  mind  on  some  matters,  and  probably  the  Keview  which 
once  had  a  dispute  with  a  great  living  writer  is  not  dis&redit^ 
because  it  admires  his  excellencies,  and  does  not  lay  the  former 
stress  on  the  faults  of  his  early  old  age. 

Travelling  lately,  and  in  lack  of  a  book,  I  read  the  first  half 
of  Vanity  Fair  again.  It  is  even  more  delightful  than  it  was.  I 
suppose  that,  every  five  years,  one  learns  better  to  appreciate  this 
cynic,  whose  advice  to  young  people  is  that  they  shonld  *  learn 
early  to  love  and  to  pray.'  The  meeting  of  Becky  and  Amelia  on 
the  day  of  Qoatre  Bras,  the  passion  of  Amelia,  her  sudden  lapse 
into  a  childlike  weakness,  admiring  George's  scarlet  scarf  that  she 
wears,  and  smoothing  the  pillow  on  which  her  husband's  head  will 
never  lie,  seem  to  me  worthy  of  Shakspeare,  or  at  least  of  Webster 
or  Ford.  Surely  it  is  the  highest  genius  which  thus  endures,  and 
masters  and  touches  us  again,  after  so  many  years  of  intimate 
familiarity. 

♦ 

There  has  been  an  examination  paper  in  Pickwick^  why  not 
one  in  Vanity  Fair  f 

1.  What  do  you  know  of  Mary  Box,  of  Mr.  Chopper  (state 
his  Christian  name),  of  the  Rev.  Silas  Hornblower  ?  Have  you 
any  later  information  about  this  gentleman  and  his  wife  ? 
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2.  Where  did  Mr.  James  Crawley  reside  on  the  first  night 
of  his  arrival  at  Brighton  ?  What  favourite  accompanied  him 
thither  ? 

3.  Who  laid  the  odds,  and  what  odds,  against  Kangaroo? 
What  charge  of  unsportsmanlike  conduct  was  brought  against 
Captain  Eawdon  Crawley  ? 

4.  State  the  second  title  in  Lord  Southdown's  family. 

5.  Give  the  circumstances  of  Mrs.  Major  O'Dowd's  education. 
What  was  her  favourite  consolatory  reading  ? 

6.  Discuss  the  relations  of  Sir  Pitt  Crawley  and  his  tenantry, 
and  state  the  results  of  Dr.  Squills'  conversation  with  Mr.  Clump. 

7.  What  did  Miss  Sharp  call  her  maternal  stock  before  they 
were  Montmorencys  ? 

These  are  only  'pass'  questions,  but  people  who  cannot 
answer  them  might  take  it  as  a  hint  to  read  Vanity  Fair  again. 
Fifty  years  hence  who  will  remember  such  details  in  the  works 
of  any  contemporary  novelist?  Who,  indeed,  remembers  them 
a  week  after  reading  them  ? 

* 

A  writer  in  the  Field  is  very  justly  indignant  with  some  eyed 
hooks  now  being  sold.  The  eye  is  turned  down ;  only  the  very 
finest  gut  can,  by  any  accident,  be  thrust  through  it,  and  the  hole 
breaks  if  you  clear  it  with  a  pin.  It  is  unpleasant  to  find  yourself 
with  no  hooks  but  these,  when  trout  are  rising,  especially  in  the 
dusk.  A  wise  man  would  put  some  hooks  on  lengths  of  gut 
before  going  out,  but  nobody  is  wise  at  all  hours.  Eyed-hooks 
have  many  advantages ;  among  others  they  do  not  flick  oflF  easily, 
but  these  pernicious  hooks  will  ruin  their  reputation.  It  is  a 
curious  experience  to  come  from  English  streams,  where  trout 
abound,  but  the  miller  has  shut  off  the  water,  to  Scotch  streams, 
where  there  is  a  wealth  of  water,  but  trout  are  absent,  or,  at  best, 
are  very  shy.  Would  Test  trout  grow  large  if  placed  in  the  Ken 
or  the  Yarrow  ?  Or  would  they  dwindle  in  the  new  stream,  and 
become  tiny,  strong  for  their  size,  and  excessively  cautious? 
Probably  the  latter  is  the  more  probable  alternative ;  and,  auy- 
how,  few  Scotch  anglers  would  take  Thomson's  advice,  and  return 
the  small  fry.  Hard  by  where  I  write  all  the  river  trout  are 
tiny,  but  there  is  a  tarn,  shallow  and  weedy,  where  they  thrive  as 
in  the  Test  or  Kennet.  But,  apparently,  no  one  can  beguile 
these  monsters,  and  nobody  knows  why  they  are  so  aldermanic  in 
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weight  and  girth,  while  in  larger  and  likelier  lochs,  they  seldom 
reach  a  pound  in  weight.  The  naturalist  has  still  a  great  deal  to 
learn  about  trout.  They  are  very  human.  A  big  trout  will  lea?e 
a  small  neighbour  tranquil,  till  it  is  hooked.  Then,  seeing  him 
in  trouble,  the  big  trout  makes  a  rush  at  him,  swallows  him,  aod 
occasionally  gets  hooked  himself.  Trout  are  capable  of  ^ininm, 
I  have  seen  a  huge  fellow,  under  a  bridge  on  the  Test,  yawn  with 
the  utmost  sincerity.  These  creatures,  so  cunning  when  joq 
offer  them  a  fly,  will  bite  at  a  crumpled  ball  of  white  paper,  in 
places  where  the  passers-by  throw  bread  to  them.  The  tempta- 
tion to  fish  for  them  with  pellets  of  bread  is  almost  too  strong  for 
human  nature.  But  what  would  happen  if  you  were  found  out? 
Instant  ruin,  social  and  professional,  would  be  the  sinner's  portion 
for  ever.  Another  form  of  ruin  comes  from  a  bad  habit  of  rod- 
makers.  They  make  the  hollow  canes,  which  hold  two  tops,  so 
narrow  that  the  tops  get  jammed,  and  can  hardly  be  extricated. 
This  is  a  fault  very  easy  to  avoid. 

« 

The  diversions  of  Fashion  seem  odd  to  persons  who  are  not  of 
that  world.  Thus  one  reads,  in  an  Australian  paper,  that  auctions 
are  the  mode,  that  men  are  put  up  and  bid  for,  in  assemblies, 
by  the  women.  One  gentleman  went  at  five  and  twopence;  a 
wicket-keeper  of  eminence,  now  eclipsed  by  the  incomparable 
Mr.  McGregor,  fetched  100,000?.  A  soldier  who  has  been  in 
many  a  diflBcult  place  topped  the  market  at  a  million.  Can  our 
ancestors  have  known  a  similar  modish  game  ?  ^  I  can  tell  you 
nothing  of  Gay,'  says  Pope,  *  since  he  was  laffled  for,  and  won 
back  by  his  Duches?,'  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry,  with  whom 
Gay  *  lived,  and  was  lapped  in  cotton,  and  had  his  plate  of  chicken 
and  his  saucer  of  cream,  and  frisked,  and  barked,  and  wheezed, 
and  got  fat,  and  so  ended.'  Duchesses  don't  give  us  chicken  and 
cream  any  more,  but  it  must  have  been  pleasant  to  be  won  in  a 
raffle  by  an  agreeable  Duchess.  No  such  happy  rewards  seem  to 
come  from  the  new  auctions  of  men,  which  we  read  of  in  the 
fashionable  Londpn  chronicles  of  Australian  newspapers. 

«     « 

The  Psychical  Society  seems  to  neglect  the  Morality  of 
Ghosts.  Anybody  Would  think  that  the  obstreperous  and  lark- 
some  ghosts  in  the  Haunted  Houses  celebrated  by  the  Society, 
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had  been  practical  jokers  in  this  life.  They  make  odd  noises,  they 
toss  furniture  aboat,  they  are  full  of  their  fun.  But,  in  this  life, 
they  'were  depressed  and  suicidal  ladies.  Why  has  their  character 
altered  so  much  ?  Psychology  says  nothing  about  this  by  the 
pens  of  Mr.  Podmore  or  Mr.  Myers.  Have  you  marked  how  fre- 
quently ghosts,  in  haunted  houses,  tug  the  bed-clothes  oflf  their 
victims  ?  I  think  Suetonius  mentions  this  ghostly  practical  joke, 
in  the  case  of  a  Boman  emperor,  and  it  certainly  was  played  off 
in  the  last  Psychical  anecdote  which  *has  reached  me.  Yet  we 
never  hear  of  a  ghost  that  set  booby  traps,  or  made  apple-pie 
beds.  These  are  later  inventions ;  ghosts  are  very  conservative 
and  do  not  march  with  the  age.  They  are  still  content  with  the 
pranks  which  disturbed  the  repose  of  Caligula. 

#     * 

Among  the  people  who  went  to  Mr.  Stanley's  wedding,  how 
many  noticed  that,  in  the  cloisters,  they  trod  over  the  heads  of 
two  dead  women,  as  famous  in  their  day  as  he — over  the  heads  of 
Mrs.  Bracegirdle  and  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn  ?  There  they  lie,  very 
modestly,  under  plain  stones,  the  beauty  and  the  wit.  She  whom 
Steele  wrote  and  sighed  for,  she  for  whom  Mohun  had  Mountford 
stabbed,  she  whom  the  noble  earl  was  bidden  not  to  disclaim. 

But  pubb'cly  espouse  the  dame, 
And  say,  G d the  town  : 

The  Town  hath  quite  forgotten  them,  their  memory  failing  with 
the  brilliance  of  their  eyes,  and  he  who  writes  heard  a  lady  ask, 
*  Who  was  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  ? '  Yet  she  knew  who  Miss  Terry  is, 
well  enough,  and  Fame  is  Vanity,  and  wit  and  beauty  are  most 
perishable  goods,  and  the  herd  of  us  who  miss  them,  miss  very 
little.  Or  is  it  that  young  ladies  know  very  little,  in  spite  of  the 
Higher  Education  of  Women  ? 

In  March  the  world  was  bare. 

Beneath  the  changeful  sky ; 
It  lies  adorned  and  fair. 
Wrapped  soft  in  sunny  air. 
With  flowers  everywhere. 

Now  in  July. 
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Bat  in  bleak  March,  unchilled, 
The  thrushes  warbled  high. 
And  all  the  woods  were  filled 
With  songs  the  blackbirds  trilled — 
The  sweet  bird-notes  are  stilled 
Now  in  July. 

In  March  the  cold  rain  fell. 

But  little  heeded  I, 
For  I  was  loved  so  well. 
Love,  have  we  lost  the  spell  ? 
Is  no  such  tale  to  tell, 

Now  in  July  ? 

FRANCES   WYNNE. 

A.  Lang. 


The  'Donna.' 
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If  tt  bi  possible,  u  niuli  is  ii  yoi  lies,  stndj  to  lin  it  peici  fitb  aU  moL 

^W  y       M      ^|!^       in  O  World  I 

m  A  #       Mk       MM       ■     O  men  I  whftt  are  ye.  u&d  our  best  dosisiiB. 
^#^#       f^      V^        I      !fhat  wa  must  work  by  orime  to  punish  orima. 

Y  V      ^^^   J-  M-       Z     ^^^  '^*^'  "^  ^  ^^^  ^'^  ^^^  ^^^  *^®  '^^  ^ 

IFffwlT  JiS  MOBB  TEBBIBLE  THAIT  WAX? 

OnTRAQED    HATUKB.— She  kJj 

^^  Mod  kilk,  and  H  nerer  tired  of  kmiii«,  tiU  she  ha 
taught  man  the  terrible  leMon  he  b  eo  tlow  to  lean:  - 
thftt  Katnre  is  only  eonqiwred  \j  ob«yin9  her.  For  ::« 
means  of  pi«T«ntion,siid  for  preeenrfaig  health  bj  ntn  rai 
inesDS,  UM  BKO*8  •FRUIT  8ALT.*  Its  stmpie  hm 
nstural  sotlon  rBmores  all  imparities,  tbns  |v««emBr, 
and  rcttoring  health.  If  its  great  Tsloe  in  keefiio^  t  r 
body  in  health  wen  anfrerM]^  known,  no  famflj  wt^ 
bewithoatit. 

THE  HOHE  BUUB  PBOBUSM.- 

^  In  the  political  world  Home  Role  means  negoci  ^t « 
ballast.  *In  the  ranitsry  world  it  means  in  the  vt  • 
Metropolis  upwards  of  20,000  Utss  are  still  je^rf 
sacriflced,  and  in  the  whole  oC  the  Uniti^  Kin^do&  :i;- 
wards  of  100,000  fall  victims  to  gross  causes  wh  l  i 

are    preTentiole England    pays    not    less    th..i 

£24,000,000  per  annum  (that  is  to  say,  about  t .:-«  | 
times  the  amount  of  poor  rates;  in  oonbequence  of  tL"^ 
disesaes  which  the  science  of  Hygiene  teaches  hca  :•:< 
avdd  (**  and  which  may  be  iwevented  **)  *.— Chadwicx. 

PASS  IT  BY  IF  YOU  I.IBB, 

BUT  IT  IS  TBUBl 

TXTHAT  MIND  CAN  GBASP  THE 

^^  LOSS  TO  MA.NKIND  and  the  misery  entailer t 
that  these  figures  reresl  ?  What  dsshes  to  the  sarth  ^o 
msny  hopes,  breaks  so  many  sweet  sQiances,  blasts  <«> 
many  auspicioas  enterprises,  as  untimely  death!  to  ^ay 

nothing  of  the  immense  increafe  of  rates  and  t*xcs  arisi  t:  z 
from  the  loss  of  the  bread  winners  of  families. 


AT  HOME  M7  HOUSEHOLD  GOD 
ABROAD  MY  VADE  MECU3I: 


JMFOBTANT    TO    ALL   LEAVING   HOME   FOB   A    CHAKGE. 
A    GENEBAL   OPPICEB,  writing  from  Ascot,  on  Jan.  2,  1886,  says : — •  Blei«iiiL> 

*^  on  your  "  FRUIT  SALT ! "  I  trust  it  is  not  profane  to  ssy  so,  but,  in  oommon  parlance,  I  swear  by  it 
Here  standi  the  oberished  bottle,  my  little  idol— at  home,  my  household  pod ;  abroad,  my  ^ade  meettm,  Thn  t 
not  this  the  rhapsody  of  a  hypochondriac  No;  it  is  the  oatponring  of  a  grateful  heart.  I  am,  in  comni  r . 
I  dare  say,  with  numerous  old  fellows  of  my  age  (67),  now  and  tben  troubled  with  a  tiresome  liver.  No  8oo?<^r. 
howerer,  do  I  use  your  cheery  remedy,  than  exit  pain—"  Richard  is  himself  airain ! "  So  highly  do  I  value  voa: 
composition  that^  when  taking  it,  I  grudge  even  the  sediment  always  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the  gU-~. 
I  give  the  following  advice  to  those  who  have  learned  to  appreciate  its  inestimable  benefits : — 

'  When  '*  END'S  SALT  **  betimes  you  take,   I      *  But  drain  the  dreffs,  and  lick  the  cup 
No  waste  of  this  elixir  make ;  I        Of  this  the  perfect  pick-me-up.* 

<  TCJGYPT,  CAIBO. — Since  my  arrival  in  Egypt,  in  August  last,  I  have  on  thret 
•*^  occji»ions  been  attacked  by  fever  ;  on  the  first  occasion  I  lay  in  hospital  six  weeks.  The  last  attacks  h^ve 
been  completely  repulsed  in  a  short  time  by  the  use  of  your  valuable  "  FRUIT  SALT,"  to  which  I  owe  my  pres^er.t 
health,  st  tlie  very  least,  if  not  my  life  itself.  Henrtfelt  gratitude  for  my  restoration  impels  me  to  add  ray  t«^tl 
mony  to  the  already  overwhelminir  store  of  the  same,  and  in  so  doing  I  feet  that  I  am  but  obeying  Um  dictstr^ 
of  duty.— Believe  me,  Sir,  gratefully  yours,  A  Corporal,  19th  Hu«8ars,  May  26, 1883.— Mr.  J.  C.  Rxo.* 

■^^[E  SECBET  OP  SUCCESS. — *A  new  invention  is  brought  before  the  public,  and 

^  commands  success.  A  score  of  abominable  imitations  are  immediately  introduced  by  the  nnscrupniou*. 
who,  in  copying  the  original  closely  enough  to  deceive  the  public,  and  yet  not  so  exactly  as  to  infringe  upon  Ic-tnU 
rlRhts.  exercise  an  ingenuity  that,  employed  in  an  original  channel,  could  not  iail  to  secure  reputation  and 
profit.'— Ada»w. 

Examine  each  Bottle,  and  tee  that  the  Capmle  is  marked  ENO'S  *  FRUIT  SALT.*    Withovt 
it,  yofi  hure  been  imposed  on  by  a  worthless  imitation. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists.    Pbepabed  only  at 
ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT*  WORKS,  LONDON,  S.E.,  by  J.  C.  Eno'S  Patent. 
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A   TALE  OF  ONE  HUNDRED   YEARS  AGO, 
By    VaL  PfilNSEP,   AsSOaATE   OF  THE   KOYAL  ACADEMY, 

CHAPTER  LV. 

A   MEMORABLE   DAY. 

EARLY  on  the  roorning  of  July  the  27th  (9th  Thermidor)  the 
two  friends  presented  themselves  at  Caraot's.  He  was 
there,  looking  pale  and  worn.  He  had  been  sitting  on  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  all  night.  All  was  going  well,  he 
said.  The  remains  of  the  Girondin  Party  had  agreed  to  coalesce 
with  part  of  the  Mountain,  and  the  Plain,  too,  had  determined  at 
last  to  oppose  Robespierre.  If  only  the  sections  could  be  per- 
suaded to  submit !  He  begged  the  two,  with  Jean  Dorand,  to 
attend  at  the  Convention,  and  to  prepare,  if  wanted,  to  march 
with  such  troops  as  their  party  could  collect  to  overawe  the 
Robespierre  faction. 

It  was  yet  early  when  they  arrived  at  the  Tuileries.  There 
was  a  great  movement  in  the  hall  itself.  Members  were  moving 
in  and  out,  talking  and  shaking  hands  in  the  lobbies.  It  was 
evident,  to  those  who  knew  the  men  themselves,  that  many  who 
had  been  outwardly  enemies  were  now  fraternising.  St.  Just  was 
the  first  to  present  himself  in  the  Tribune.  He  began  his  speech 
with  all  his  old  assurance.  Opposite  him  sat  Robespierre,  watching 
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the  Opposition,  and  trying  to  overawe  them  by  his  looks ;  but  lie 
appeared  himself  pale  and  uneasy,  and  Tallien,  who  boldly  con- 
fronted him,  stared  him  out  of  countenance.  St.  Just  had  not 
proceeded  far  when  Tallien  rudely  interrupted  him.  *  Shall  the 
speaker  eternally  denounce  and  proscribe  members  of  this 
Assembly  ? '  he  cried,  and  proceeded  to  unveil  the  plot  settled  the 
night  before  at  the  Jacobins.  Billaud  de  Yarennes  added  further 
imrticulars.  *  The  Assembly  will  perish  if  it  show  the  slightest 
weakness ! '  he  cried.  Tallien  then  recommenced,  and  the  house 
tumultuously  decreed  the  arrest  of  Dumas,  the  President  of  the 
Eevolutionary  Committee,  and  Henriot,  the  Commander  of  the 
National  Guard.  In  vain  Robespierre  tried  to  address  the  house. 
Commencing  at  first  with  calmness  he  was  at  last  irritated  by  the 
cries  of  the  Opposition.  '  If  I  have  done  these  things  condemn 
me  to  death ! '  he  shouted  amidst  a  general  uproar.  ^  You  have 
deserved  it,  scelerat ! — ^a  thousand  times  you  have  deserved  it ! ' 
yelled  many  members.  Then  Robespierre  tried  abuse,  ^  It  is  a 
lie ! '  he  cried,  and  he  looked  round  on  the  benches  from  whence 
he  was  wont  to  receive  his  greatest  encouragement.  The 
Mountain  did  not  respond  now.  Then  he  glared  at  the  Opposi- 
tion. *  Turn  away  from  these  benches ! '  shouted  the  remains  of 
the  Girondins.  *  Vergniaud  and  Condorcet  have  sat  here.'  '  Pure 
and  virtuous  citoyensy  he  cried,  with  livid  lips,  to  the  Marais,  or 
Plain,  who  sat  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  *  will  you  give  me  the 
leave  to  speak  which  these  assassiQS  refuse  me?'  No  voice 
replied,  and  Thuriot,  who  presided,  rang  his  belL 

*  President  of  assassins,  will  you  allow  me  to  speak  ? '  yelled 
Robespierre  with  failing  voice.  ^  SceUrat!^  replied  one  from  the 
Mountain,  *  the  blood  of  Danton  chokes  you.'     *  Oh ! '  cried  he, 

*  you  would  avenge  the  Danton !  Cowards  I  why  did  you  not  defend 
him  ? '     *  I  demand  the  arrest  of  Robespierre  ! '  shouted  Louchet. 

*  Agreed !  agreed ! '  resounded  from  all  sides.  *  Cltoyena^  cxied 
Billaud  de  Varennes,  *  liberty  is  about  to  be  restored.'  *  Say, 
rather,'  hoarsely  croaked  Robespierre,  *  crime  is  about  to  prevail. 
The  Republic  is  abandoned  to  brigands ! '  The  act  of  accusation 
was  carried  amid  wild  excitement.  The  young  Robespierre  insisted 
on  sharing  his  brother's  fate,  and  St.  Jast,  Couthon,  Le  Bas, 
Dumas,  and  Henriot  were  unanimously  decreed  under  arrest  and 
sent  to  prison. 

During  the  whole  sitting  La  Beauce  was  hardly  less  excited 
than  the  principal  actors.  To  him  the  condemnation  of  Robes- 
l>ierre  meant   everything.    It  implied  the  release  of  Virginie, 
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the  end  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  All  that  was  necessary  to 
pull  down  the  foremost  man  of  France,  was.  the  old  cry  that 
had  lost  the  Girondins'  cause  and  had  brought  Danton  to  the 
guillotine — Treason,  counter-Re  volution,  plotting  with  Royalty. 
Had  not  fleurs-de-lis  been  found  in  his  lodgings?  Had  he 
not  saved  the  life  of  Capet's  daughter  that  he  might  marry 
her  and  rule  over  I'rance  as  dictator  ?  Had  he  not  oflFered  to 
save  the  life  of  Egalite  himself  if  only  he  would  give  one  of 
his  daughters  in  marriage  to  the  saviour  of  his  country  ? 

It  was  five  o'clock  before  the  sitting  of  the  Convention  ter- 
minated, but  before  then  La  Beauce  and  his  friends  had  forced 
their  way  from  the  overcrowded  gallery  from  which  they  had 
listened  to  the  proceedings.  For  Robespierre  and  his  party  had 
been  despatched  to  different  prisons,  and  at  half-past  four  the 
tocsin  had  sounded,  the  drums  were  beat,  and  fighting  seemed 
inevitable. 

Robespierre  had  been  consigned  to  the  prison  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, but  the  men  in  authority  there  refused  to  receive  him,  and 
he  was  taken  to  the  office  of  the  police,  whence  he  was  rescued 
by  a  mob  who  conveyed  him  to  the  Maison  Centrale,  or  Hotel  de 
Ville,  where  he  was  received  with  triumph.  The  other  accused 
were  similarly  rescued,  and  at  seven  o'clock,  when  the  Convention 
resumed  their  sitting,  affairs  seemed  going  against  them.  The 
furious  Henriot  had  surrounded  the  Tuileries  with  his  troops  and 
was  haranguing  his  artillery  men,  urging  them  to  open  fire  upon 
the  Hall  of  Assembly;  the  sections  were  assembling  in  full  force 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

Meanwhile  the  Convention  were  mustering  all  the  troops  they 
could  trust,  and  some  three  thousand  having  with  difficulty  been 
collected,  they  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Barras,  and 
marched  off  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

La  Beauce  and  Tamplin,  with  the  faithful  Jean,  made  their 
way  in  advance  to  the  place  of  attack.  They  had  entrusted  to 
them  by  Carnot  the  decree  proclaiming  the  outlawry  of  the 
Council-General  of  the  Commune,  which  they  had  imdertaken  to 
deliver.  It  was,  of  course,  an  act  of  considerable  danger,  but 
their  blood  was  up,  and,  under  such  circumstances,  men  do  not 
consider  the  risk  they  run.  As  they  made  their  way  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  a  generous  rivalry  arose  as  to  who  should  deliver  the 
decree.  Jean  insisted  that  he  ought  to  do  so,  alleging  that  the 
authority  of  his  two  superiors  would  be  better  exercised  in  trying 
to  gain  an  influence  on  the  troops  assembled  and  endeavouring 
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to  win  them  to  the  cause  of  the  Convention.  And  it  was  finally 
so  arranged. 

On  arriving  at  the  Place  de  la  Commune  all  was  found  in 
terrible  confusion.  The  Place  itself  was  crowded  with  the  troops 
of  the  diflFerent  sections,  who  had  been  summoned  by  the  mayor 
to  defend  Robespierre.  Through  these  with  some  difficulty  Jean 
forced  his  way.  Inside  the  building  itself  the  confusion  was,  if 
possible,  even  greater.  In  the  hall  of  the  Committee-General 
were  sitting  Robespierre,  St.  Just,  Couthon,  Payan,  and  others. 
Robespierre  was  livid  and  trembling.  The  others  were  persuading 
him  to  sign  some  decree.  He  hesitated — they  insisted,  then, 
with  a  trembling  hand,  he  took  the  pen  and  commenced.  *  No,* 
he  cried,  *I  will  never  give  the  first  example  of  a  representative 
being  enslaved  by  a  simple  citizen.' 

'Then,'  said  Couthon,  'there  is  nothing  left  for  us  but  to 
die.' 

'  Thou  hast  said  it,'  said  Robespierre. 

'  It  is  thou  that  hast  murdered  us ! '  cried  St.  Just,  with  fierce 
energy. 

Robespierre  sunk  his  head  on  his  hands,  and  sat  thus  with  his 
elbows  on  the  table,  the  picture  of  despair. 

At  that  moment  Payan,  who  seemed  to  have  all  the  energy  of 
the  party,  spied  Jean. 

*  What  hast  thou  there  ? '  he  asked. 

'  CUoyen^  said  Jean,  in  his  deep,  solemn  voice,  *  the  decree  of 
the  Convention  proclaiming  thee,  and  those  with  thee,  Hors  la  laV 

There  was  something  so  weird  in  the  appearance  of  this  man — 
alone  and  calm — with  his  thin,  weather-beaten  face  and  his  wolfish 
grey  eyes,  deep  hid  beneath  his  brow ;  something  so  befitting  the 
messenger  of  death,  that  those  there  assembled  were  silent  and 
overawed  as  he  laid  the  decree  on  the  table.  Robespierre 
groaned,  Couthon's  placid  face  flushed ;  but  St.  Just  and  Payan 
quickly  recovered  themselves. 

'  Seize  the  man  ! '  cried  St.  Just ;  *  oflF  with  him  to  the  cells.* 

A  hundred  arms  were  stretched  towards  Jean,  who  made  no 
resistance  and  was  dragged  from  the  room. 

'  We  are  lost ! '  gasped  Robespierre. 

*  By  no  means,'  urged  Payan,  and  taking  up  the  decree  he 
added,  *  This  will  be  our  great  card  and  decide  the  waverers.' 

He  advanced  to  the  open  window,  and,  holding  the  decree  in 
his  hands,  he  addressed  the  crowd  below. 

*  Citoyensy  he  cried, '  the  Convention  have  filled  the  measHre 
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of  their  crimes.  I  hold  here  their  last  decree  declaring  Robes- 
pierre and  all  those  who  love  their  country  and  are  faithful  to 
their  trust,  Hars  la,  lai.  And  not  only  that,  but  this  fell  decree 
proceeds  to  declare  you,  and  all  here  assembled,  in  like  manner 
outlaws  !  Is  this  to  be  borne  ?  Will  you,  the  people  for  whom 
Bobespierre  has  worked,  and  for  whom  he  is  condemned,  allow 
him  to  be  torn  from  your  midst  ?  Will  you  permit  this  Conven- 
tion, already  rotten  to  its  core,  to  condemn  the  whole  people  ? 
Never — never ! '  And  he  tore  the  decree  to  pieces  and  threw  it 
amongst  the  people. 

But  this  speech  was  received  in  silence.  In  vain  Henriot,  by 
his  blustering,  tried  to  raise  their  enthusiasm.  Ilora  la  loi 
sounded  terrible  to  their  ears.  La  Beauce,  Tamplin,  and  others, 
who  had  been  working  amongst  the  troops,  pointing  out  the 
enormity  of  defending  these  men,  who  had  been  condemned  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  now  found  ready  ears  ;  so  that, 
when  the  troops  of  the  Convention  appeared,  the  canonniers^  who 
had  been  waiting  around  the  Maison  Centrale  with  lighted 
m^heSy  commenced  fraternizing  with  them.  Henriot  was  driven 
into  the  Hotel  de  Ville  by  the  shouts  of '  Vive  la  Convention  ! '  and 
a  body  of  gendarmes  rushed  towards  the  committee-rooms  led  by 
Bourdon  de  TOise,  with  whom  were  La  Beauce  and  Tamplin.  As 
they  entered  the  room  they  heard  CoflSnhal  cry  to  Henriot : 

*  Traitor !  this  is  the  result  of  thy  imbecility.'  And  as  he 
spoke  he  threw  him  from  the  window.  The  gendarmes  rushed 
forward  to  seize  Coffinhal,  but  he,  too,  leaped  from  the  window,  as 
did  the  younger  Robespierre. 

At  the  table  still  sat  Maximilien  Robespierre,  with  his  head  on 
his  hands.  Before  him  lay  a  pistol.  ^  There  he  is ! '  shouted 
Leonard  Bourdon.  A  gendarme  of  the  name  of  Meda  rushed 
towards  him.  Robespierre  raised  the  pistol  and  the  flash  followed. 
He  fell  with  his  jaw  smashed  by  the  bullet. 

St.  Just,  who  had  been  crying  to  Lebas  to  blow  his  brains  out, 
was  seized,  for  he,  Lebas,  had  turned  the  pistol  he  held  to  his 
own  head,  and  crying,  *  Coward,  follow  my  example ! '  had  succeeded 
in  destroying  himself. 

Couthon,  the  paralytic,  was  dragged  from  beneath  the  table, 
where,  with  trembling  hands,  he  had  been  ineffectually  trying  to 
terminate  his  existence  with  a  knife. 

In  the  room  full  of  smoke  La  Beauce  in  vain  searched  for 
Jean.  Seizing  one  of  the  men  whom  he  found  there,  and 
presenting^  a  pistol  to  his  head  he  loadljr  demanded  wh$it  had 
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become  of  him.  The  man,  glad  to  escape  from  the  arrest  lie 
saw  impending,  cried  that  *  he  would  show  the  way,'  and  leading 
La  Beauce  through  a  side  door,  brought  him  to  a  sort  of  <5ell  or 
cupboard  in  which  they  found  Jean  calmly  waiting  the  result. 

*  Ah,  Jean,'  cried  La  Beauce,  ^  thou  art  safe  !  * 

*  I  had  no  fear,'  said  Jean  quietly ;  ^  when  I  saw  Robespierre 
sitting  there  in  such  a  pitiable  state  of  terror,  I  said  to  myself ; 
"  That  man  cannot  succeed  to-day ! " ' 

Together  the  two  returned  to  the  committee-room.  All  was 
over  there.  Eobespierre  and  Couthon,  thought  to  be  dead,  were 
dragged  to  the  Quai  Pelletin,  where  it  was  proposed  to  throw  the 
bodies  into  the  river,  but  it  was  found  they  still  lived,  and  tliey 
were  stretched  on  boards,  and  carried  to  the  Convention  between 
one  and  two  in  the  morning.  There  the  members  refused  to 
receive  them,  and  they  were  conveyed  to  the  ante-room  of  the 
Committee  of  General  Safety,  and  Eobespierre  was  placed  on  the 
table,  where  he  was  insulted  and  reviled  by  his  former  colleagues, 
the  clerks  sticking  penknives  and  pens  into  his  flesh.  He  lay 
motionless,  with  foam  coming  from  his  broken  jaw ;  nor  was  it 
till  six  in  the  morning  that  a  surgeon  could  be  foimd  to  bind  and 
dress  his  wounds. 

The  friends,  finding  their  work  done,  went  straight  home.  Al- 
ready the  news  of  the  fall  of  the  tyrant  was  spreading.  The  streets 
were  empty  as  usual,  but  windows  were  open  and  people  were  asking 
news.  On  being  told  of  the  result  of  the  night's  fighting,  great  joy 
was  shown.  The  report  spread  like  wildfire.  Although  it  was  only 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  men  dressed  and  sallied  forth  to  seek 
the  confirmation  of  the  intelligence.  They  crowded  to  the  Con- 
vention, and  to  the  hall  of  the  committee-room  where  Robespierre 
lay.  They  embraced  in  the  streets  and  wept.  For  the  first  time 
for  some  months  friends  saluted  each  other  without  fear.  It  was 
felt  the  Reign  of  Terror  was  over  ! 

As  they  proceeded  along  the  Rue  St.  Honor^  they  passed  the 
shop  of  Duplay,  the  furniture-dealer,  where  Robespierre  had  lodged. 
The  tricolour  flags  were  still  there,  the  wreaths  were  twisted  about 
them,  but  in  the  early  dawn  the  place  looked  deserted.  No  Tappt- 
durs  there  now !  Only  from  a  window  appeared  a  blanched  face. 
It  was  that  of  a  woman,  the  daughter  of  Duplay,  himself  a  member 
of  the  Committee-General,  to  whom  some  said  Robespierre  was 
secretly  married.  To  her  he  is  said  to  have  been  kind  and 
patient.  Perhaps  she  loved.  Surely  there  is  no  one,  however 
terrible,  who  has  not  a  soft  place  in  his  heart ;  and  this  Maximilien, 
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calm,  selfish,  self-concentrated,  may  have  turned  to  that  one  being 
for  the  aflFection  necessary  to  even  the  sternest.  As  Tamplin 
passed  the  house  he  said,  *  There  lived  the  idol  of  the  people  yes- 
terday ;  to-day,  there  will  be  no  accusation  too  great  to  heap  on 
his  head,  no  calumny  too  outrageous  not  to  be  believed.  I  know 
the  people,*  he  added  as  he  gravely  shook  his  head. 

Mademoiselle  Duplay  gazed  wistfully  after  them.  She  had 
not  the  heart  to  ask  for  news,  nor  did  they  care  to  tell  her  that 
Maximilien  Robespierre  would  come  home  no  more. 

No  time  was  lost  in  completing  the  triumph  of  the  Con- 
vention. On  the  10th  Thermidor,  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  ill-omened  procession  left  the  Conciergerie  where 
Robespierre  had  been  placed  in  the  cell  occupied  formerly  by 
Danton,  Hebert,  and  Chaumette.  Never  were  the  streets  of 
Paris  more  crowded.  Every  window  was  filled  with  eager  spec- 
tators, and,  even  to  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  every  available  point 
of  view  was  taken  advantage  of.  The  tumbril  on  which  were 
placed  Robespierre,  Couthon,  and  Henriot  was  the  centre  of  at- 
traction. These  unhappy  men  were  wounded  and  covered  with 
blood,  and  more  resembled  brigands  captured  after  a  sanguinary 
conflict  with  gendarmes  than  men  who  had  two  days  before  been 
the  principal  citizens  of  a  civilized  state.  As  the  tumbril  moved 
slowly  through  the  street,  with  their  drawn  swords  the  gendarmes 
who  accompanied  the  prisoners  pointed  out  Robespierre  to  the 
people,  at  which  shouts  of  applause  followed !  How  unlike  the 
*  incorruptible  Robespierre '  he  looked  now !  Ashy  pale,  his  eyes 
closed,  and  his  jaw  tied  up  with  a  linen  bandage  which  was  stained 
with  blood,  he,  who  was  ordinarily  so  neat  in  appearance,  now 
appeared  dishevelled.  Across  his  shoulder  was  tied  his  well- 
known  blue  coat.     Men  noted  the  fineness  of  his  linen. 

As  the  tumbril  passed  the  end  of  the  street  where  stood  the 
Caf6  de  la  Grande  Nation,  a  woman  rushed  forward  and,  seizing 
one  of  the  bars  of  the  charette  in  which  sat  Robespierre,  shook 
her  other  fist  in  his  face,  shouting  : 

*  Monster  from  Hell !  thy  sufiFering  makes  me  mad  with  joy !' 
Here  Robespierre  opened  his  eyes  and  gazed  at  her  sadly. 

*  Gro,'  she  cried,  *  scderat !  descend  to  thy  tomb  amid  the  exe- 
crations of  every  wife  and  mother  in  France.' 

The  woman  loosed  her  hold,  the  careless  guards  allowed  her 
to  pass  back  to  the  line  of  spectators,  laughing  with  brutal  in- 
diCFerence.  Robespierre's  eyes  shut  once  more,  and  he  shivered  as 
he  heard  the  shouts  of  applause  that  greeted  her,  as  with  head 
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erect  she  proudly  relumed  to  her  place,  after  having  insulted 
the  man  before  nvhom,  two  days  before,  all  France  trembled  !  It 
was  Louison. 


CHAPTER  LVL 

THE   PRISOX   OF  LES   CARMES. 


ViRGiNiE  was  in  prison.  A  few  hours  after  the  notice  given  her 
by  Annette,  a  man  in  a  tricolour  scarf  had  arrived,  accompanied 
by  a  few  gendarmes,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  law,  had  arrested 
Jacques  le  Blanc  and  herself.  In  the  absence  of  the  boy  and 
Celim^ne,  whose  names  had  been  by  good  fortune  omitted  firom 
the  denunciation  of  Gapitaine  Finard,  there  were  no  distressing 
leave-takings  to  be  gone  through.  Pale  and  silent,  Virginie 
followed  the  guard.  She  was  accused  as  ^Ci-devant  Comtesse 
de  la  Beauce,'  necessarily,  therefore,  plotting  counter-revolution 
and  the  restoration  of  the  SmigrSa.  Jacques  had  aided  in  con- 
cealing aristocrats,  had  therefore  sympathised  with  '  suspects '  and 
plotted,  &c.,  &c.  He  too  was,  for  him,  calm.  ^  Pierre,'  he  said, 
^  thou  art  but  an  imbecile,  but  thou  are  honest,  see  to  the  caf6  in 
my  absence.' 

'  Thy  cafe  will  be  closed,*  said  the  bescarfed  ofBciaL 

*  So  much  the  better,  perhaps,'  answered  Jacques.  '  It  is  a 
comfort  to  think  that  some  good  patriots,  some  of  those  by  whose 
orders  thou  art  here,  my  friend,  will  thereby  be  deprived  of  a  good 
meal  to  which  they  were  accustomed  in  my  house.' 

And  with  this  consolation  Jacques  managed  to  preserve  the 
calmness  of  a  hero,  though,  poor  fellow,  he  had  but  little  of  the 
hero  in  his  disposition. 

At  the  door  of  the  caf^  stood  a  coach,  and,  though  it  was  veiy 
early  in  the  morning,  around  it  was  a  crowd,  for  Jacques  was 
well  known  and  respected  in  his  section.  Among  them  were  his 
neighbour  the  perritquiery  and  of  course  the  son  of  Bousselet's 
conciergey  the  little  Victor.  No  hand  was  stretched  forth  to 
bid  him  adieu.  In  silence  the  two  mounted  the  coach.  As  it 
rolled  away  the  little  Victor  shouted,  *  Vive  la  guUlotine  ! '  and  the 
rest  slunk  back  to  their  occupations,  saddened  by  the  thought  that 
perhaps  it  might  be  their  turn  next.  For  now  it  seemed  it  was 
not  the  great  and  noble  who  were  taken,  but  even  the  bourgeoisie 
were  not  safe ! 
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Jacques,  as  they  started,  whispered  to  Virginie,  *  Didst  thou 
see  Pinard?'  and  Virginie  turned  away  her  head.  Yes;  there 
was  Pinard,  to  gloat  over  the  trouble  he  had  brought  on  these  two ! 
Virginie  had  seen  him,  and  knew,  by  the  grim  smile  that  made  his 
face  even  more  hideous,  that  he  was  enjoying  his  triumph. 

The  prison  of  Les  Cannes  was  a  Carmelite  convent  in  the  Eue 
Vaugirard  from  which  that  religious  society  had  been  expelled.  In 
as  many  points  as  possible  the  arrangements  of  the  prison  were  made 
to  conform  to  the  supposed  requirements  of  prison  discipline.  There 
was  the  guichettey  where  the  gaolers  received  the  prisoners,  and  the 
aouricibre  (mousetrap)  into  which  they  were  introduced  till  they 
could  be  classed  and  portioned  oflf  to  the  ward  where  they  were 
to  rest.  In  the  prisons,  as  elsewhere,  money  procured  attention. 
When  Virginie  and  her  father  arrived  at  Les  Carmes,  they  were 
first  placed  in  the  aourici^re^  where  the  stench  was  so  dreadful  that 
Virginie  was  nearly  fainting,  and  Jacques  was  so  overcome  that 
he  could  only  whisper,  *  Courage,  my  daughter.*  The  door  shut 
upon  them ;  there  was  no  light,  except  what  came  from  a*  small 
grating  high  on  the  wall. 

Virginie  was  brought  before  the  principal  gaoler,  by  whom,  as 
there  happened  to  be  room  in  the  female  part  of  the  prison,  she 
was  consigned  to  her  billet.  But  before  she  was  allowed  to  take 
her  place  she  had  to  submit  to  what  was  technically  called  rapio^ 
tage.  Happily  for  her,  in  the  prison  of  Les  Carmes  this  rapio- 
iagey  or  search  after  suspicious  articles,  was  conducted  more 
decently  than  at  many  of  the  other  prisons.  Still,  the  search  was 
vigorous,  and  Virginie  was  outraged  at  the  immodest  way  in 
which  it  was  conducted.  When  at  last  she  was  told  she  could  go, 
she  found  everything  of  value  was  detained,  and  not  a  pair  of 
scissors  or  a  needle  was  allowed  her. 

Virginie  herself  was  conducted  through  some  long  corridors, 
which  were  close,  stuffy,  and  pestilential,  where  she  saw  some  men 
prisoners  clad  in  shirt  and  trousers  alone,  without  coat  or  stock- 
ing, looking  dirty  and  neglected  in  person,  a  handkerchief  around 
their  ill-combed  heads,  while  their  bristly  beards  showed  neglect 
and  filth.  They  seemed  hopeless  and  crestfallen,  and  gazed  at 
Virginie  with  listless  apathy.  She  could  well  imagine  how  easy 
it  was  to  fall  from  such  a  state  of  despondency  to  one  of  melancholy 
madness. 

The  women's  portion  in  the  prison  was  on  the  other  side  of  a 
small  garden.  She  found  there  some  five  and  twenty  women  ; 
they  were  most  of  them  ladies  of  fisunily,  but  they  were  all  so 
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saddened  by  these  misfortunes  that  they  too  had  grown  \,o  neglect 
their  personal  appearance.  They  were  all  clad  in  a  loose  body  or 
pierrot  of  some  coloured  stuff  with  a  simple  skirt.  AmoDg 
them  were  some  with  pretensions  to  beauty,  and  one,  with  whom 
she  afterwards  struck  up  a  great  friendship,  was  singularly  graceful 
and  winning  in  her  manner,  and  would  have  been  quite  beautiful 
but  for  her  defective  teeth.  This  lady  was  the  wife,  or  rather  the 
widow,  of  the  unfortunate  General  Beauhamais. 

The  ladies  made  her  welcome  to  their  society,  so  that,  had  it 
not  been  that  the  discipline  of  the  place  reminded  them  of  their 
imprisonment,  had  it  not  been  the  dread  shadow  of  the  guillotine 
saddened  their  thoughts,  they  might  have  imagined  they  were  in 
some  strict  religious  establishment.  The  windows  of  their  rooms 
had  been  barred  and  filled  up  to  prevent  the  occupants  of  the 
prison  from  holding  any  communication  with  the  outside  world, 
but,  with  the  ingenuity  of  their  sex,  they  had  contrived  a  small 
aperture  in  the  upper  part  of  one  window,  by  which  they  could 
catch  a  view  of  the  street  near  the  prison.  Each  by  turn  took 
post  at  this  point  of  view  to  give  intelligence  to  the  others  of 
what  she  saw.     She  was  styled  ^  Sister  Anne.' 

With  Virginie,  in  the  same  cachoty  or  cell,  were  Madame 
Beauhamais,  the  Duchess  d'Aiguillon,  and  another  lady.  On 
the  8th  Thermidor  the  gaoler  came  into  the  cell  and  proceeded  to 
take  the  mattress  off  the  bed  of  Madame  Beauhamais. 

*Are  you  going  to  give  her  a  better  one?'  asked  Aladame 
d'Aiguillon. 

*  Whom  does  the  aristocrat  address  as  "  you  "  ? '  asked  the  man 
brutally. 

*  Why  dost  thou  take  the  mattress  ? '  asked  the  Duchess 
again. 

*She  will  not  need  one.  She  goes  to  the  Conciergerie, 
and  to  the  guillotine  shortly,'  cried  the  man  with  a  fiendish 
smile. 

When  he  left  the  room  Virginie  burst  into  tears  and  embraced 
her  friend.  It  was  the  first  time  her  impending  fate,  and  that  of 
her  companions,  had  been  brought  home  to  her,  and  although  she 
had  known  Madame  Beauhamais  but  a  few  days,  she  had  learnt 
to  love  her,  and  the  parting  seemed  terrible.  To  her  surprise 
Madame  Beauhamais  was  quite  unmoved. 

<  Do  not  fear,'  she  said,  *  I  shall  not  be  guillotined,  I  shall  live 
to  be  Queen  of  France.' 

Madame  d'Aiguillon  was  much  irritated. 
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*  Queen  of  France ! '  she  cried,  *  why  do  you  not  then  name 
your  ladies  in  waiting  ?  '  she  added  sarcastically. 

*  Very  true,'  answered  Madame  Beauhamais.  *I  name  you,  and 
Madame  de  la  Beauce ' ;  and  then  she  told  them  of  the  prophecy  of 
an  old  negress  of  the  island  of  Martinique,  where  she  was  bom, 
who  had  predicted  she  should  live  to  be  queen  and  something 
more !  So  firmly  did  she  believe  this  that  she  had  no  dread  of 
the  guillotine. 


CHAPTER  liVII. 

HOPE, 


On  the  same  day  the  '  Sister  Anne '  reported  that  she  saw  a  man 
wandering  among  the  sentries  placed  to  keep  people  from  holding 
communication  with  the  prisoners.  Such  things  were  of  every- 
day occurrence.  Sometimes  it  was  a  woman  who  so  dared  to 
expose  herself  to  this  chance  of  denunciation,  sometimes  a  child. 
Most  of  the  ladies  in  the  prison  were  mothers  of  families,  and  it 
was  thus  they  learnt  from  mute  signs,  hardly  to  be  observed,  that  all 
was  well,  or  otherwise,  in  the  home  from  which  they  had  been  torn. 
On  this  occasion  the  watcher  cried :  ^  A  soldier,  evidently  fresh 
from  the  wars,  grim  and  gaunt.    Mesdames,  who  is  he  for  ? ' 

Virginie  felt  her  heart  leap  within  her.  She  ascended  in 
the  place  of  the  watchfer.and  recognised  Jean.  She  managed  to 
set  her  hand  through  the  bar  and  wave  her  handkerchief  slightly. 
She  had  been  warned  that  more  would  be  fatal  .to  their  secret, 
which  would  be  infallibly  discovered  if  any  decided  sign  was 
perceived.  Luckily,  in  spying  through  the  bars,  she  saw  that  Jean 
had  got  the  sentry  into  conversation,  so  that  his  back  was  to  the 
prison  while  Jean  could  see  her.  The  sentry  was  not  far  from  the 
window.  Could  she  hear  what  they  were  saying  ?  If  only  her 
heart  would  not  beat  so  violently.  Yes  I  that  was  Jean's  voice ; 
intently  listening  she  heard,  *  We  arrived  from  the  war  last  night ; 
all  goes  well.' 

*  Sapristiy^  answered  the  sentry,  *  I  am  not  deaf.' 

What  Jean  answered  she  could  not  hear,  but  as  she  placed 

her  hand  through  the  tiny  aperture  in  the  window,  and  then 

looked  through,  she  saw  him  nod  two  or  three  times.     She  felt 

convinced  he  had  seen  her,  and  she  knew  La  Beauce  was  in  Paris. 
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That  night,  the  8th  Thermidor,  Virginie  dreamed  of  her 
husband  and  Petit  Jacques,  nor  did  the  hideous  nightmare  of  the 
previous  two  nights  once  disturb  her  rest. 

On  the  9th  Thermidor  no  Jean  appeared.  Daring  the  day  the 
habitual  quiet  of  the  prison  was  being  continually  disturbed. 
Now  it  was  the  arrival  of  some  new  prisoner ;  now  a  mob  demand, 
ing  admission,  led,  they  noticed,  by  a  man  named  Crepin,  evidently 
with  an  intention  to  *  Septembrise  ' ;  now  the  alarm  guns,  followed 
as  usual  by  much  ringing  of  bells  and  beating  of  drums ;  noir 
shouts  in  the  distance,  then  the  voice  of  someone  reading  a 
proclamation.  They  were  locked  up  earlier  than  usual.  What 
could  it  all  mean  ?  These  alarms  continued  all  nights  As 
morning  broke  they  perceived  something  had  happened.  Madame 
Beauharnais  was  at  the  window,  when  she  called  Virginie  to  see 
the  strange  conduct  of  a  woman  in  the  street.  Virginie  recog- 
nised Louison.  Her  behaviour  was  most  eccentric.  She  held 
up  her  dress  and  fluttered  it  in  her  hand.    What  could  she  mean  ? 

*  Kobe  ? '  shouted  Madame  Beauharnais. 

Louison  nodded  and  ducked  with  her  usual  vehemence  of 
action.     She  then  took  up  a  stone  and  placed  it  in  her  lap. 

*  Pierre,'  shouted  Virginie. 

Then  Louison  wrapped  up  the  stone  in  her  dress,  and  imitated 
the  cutting  off  the  head,  after  which  she  danced  and  clapped  her 
hands. 

This  was  the  first  notification  the  women  had  of  the  doings  of  the 
9th  Thermidor.  But  when  they  heard  the  gaoler,  who  always 
made  his  rounds  accompanied  by  a  huge  dog,  cry  angrily  :  *  Get 
on,  thou  cursed  Robespierre,'  and  kick  him  violently,  they  felt  con- 
vinced that  something  had  happened,  and  that  their  interpretation 
of  Louison's  pantomime  was  correct. 

Rigorously  imprisoned  from  the  world,  having  no  occupation, 
for  sewing  even  was  forbidden,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  ladies 
watched  eagerly  for  every  sign  from  the  outer  world. 

Every  change  in  the  prison  itself,  the  very  behaviour  of  the 
gaolers,  was  interpreted  favourably  or  the  reverse.  Were  they 
polite,  were  the  provisions  unusually  good — there  was  hope! 
Were  they  brutal  and  the  prisoners  ill-used — despair  !  So  greatly 
was  the  government  of  Robespierre  associated  with  misery  and 
cruelty ! 

As  the  day  grew  older  more  signs  were  observed  betokening  a 
change.  The  surly  concierge  of  Les  Cannes  winked  at  a  relaxation  of 
the  discipline  of  the  prison.    The  prisoners  crowded  to  the  roof,  to 
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windows  which  they  had  not  been  allowed  to  approach,  and  from 
these  places  they  could  hear  cries  of  delight.  *  The  tyrants  rule 
no  more ;  you  will  not  die.     Courage  I  courage  ! ' 

Thus  hope  had  come  to  the  prisoners  unexpectedly.  At  first 
they  doubted  the  truth  of  the  joyous  news,  fearing  that  it  was 
only  a  ruse  of  the  bloodthirsty  tyrants  to  enable  them  to  fix  the 
odious  stigma  of  counter-revolution  on  those  who  dared  to  re- 
joice at  the  supposed  death  of  good  patriots.  Such  things  had 
happened  before  and  had  been  reported  as  ^  a  conspiracy  in  the 
prison.'  But  when  the  certainty  of  the  good  news  was  proved 
beyond  all  dispute,  their  joy  knew  no  bounds,  they  danced  and 
sung,  they  embraced,  and  some  even  swooned  with  delight. 

Virginie  herself  was  in  a  state  of  wild  suspense.  Would  La 
Beauce  come  now  ?  Nor  had  she  long  to  wait.  At  ten  o'clock 
two  representatives  of  the  Convention  arrived  at  the  prison,  and 
with  them  was  La  Beauce  himself,  and  not  only  he,  but  little 
Jacques  too.  Who  shall  describe  her  joy  ?  With  her  boy  on  her 
knees  and  her  husband's  hand  clasped  in  hers,  it  seemed  sufficient 
for  her  to  sit  still  and  motionless  in  the  certitude  that  these  two 
were  there.  Jacques  meanwhile  literally  blubbered  with  joy.  He 
was  pale  and  weak ;  he  seemed  to  have  shrunk  in  size  since  his 
incarceration.  It  was  but  three  days,  but  three  days  of  perfect 
anguish ! 

The  two  representatives  made  a  kind  of  progress  of  mercy 
amongst  the  prisoners.  To  all  they  gave  the  assurance  that  their 
cases  should  be  carefully  inquired  into,  and  that  justice  should 
be  done  to  everyone.  The  poor  fellows  asked  no  more.  Finally, 
when  the  two  came  to  the  women's  quarters,  and  La  Beauce,  to 
whom  they  were  personally  known,  presented  Virginie  to  them, 
they  gave  her  the  assurance  that  she  would  be  quickly  liberated. 

*  Of  course,  madame,'  they  said,  *  a  promiscuous  liberation  is 
not  to  be  thought  of.  It  would  rouse  the  suspicions  of  the  people, 
and  we  have  already  suffered  too  much  from  that.  We  can  only 
assure  you  that  those  in  power  are  interested  in  your  case,  and  in 
the  meanwhile  your  detention  here  will  cease  to  have  the  rigours 
of  these  latter  days.' 

Virginie  did  not  forget  the  companions  of  her  captivity, 
Madame  Beauhamais,  Madame  Custine,  and  others.  Tallien  was 
working  for  the  liberation  of  the  first,  and  his  success  was 
assured.  The  others  might  also  hope  for  a  quick  restoration  of 
liberty. 

So  passed  the  10th  Thermidor.    The  prison  was  thronged  with 
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eager  visitors.  The  prisoners  were  allowed  to  receive  provisions 
and  clothes  from  their  friends,  and,  in  one  day,  a  mighty  change 
took  place.  The  men  were  no  longer  sombre  and  despondent. 
They  no  longer  neglected  their  appearance,  bnt  dressed  in  clothes 
conformable  to  their  position.  The  prison  resounded  with  joy  and 
laughter,  and  even  the  horrible  mephitic  stench  was  lessened  br 
the  forcing  of  sundry  windows  and  the  admitting  of  fresh  air. 
One  day  had  done  all  this.  The  removal  of  a  few  men  from 
power  had  given  hope  to  thousands.  Yet  these  men  lived.  Shall 
they  have  mercy  who  showed  none  ?  ^  Death,  death  to  the 
tyrants ! '  shouted  those  who  had  suffered  from  the  shadow  of  death 
for  days,  weeks,  and  months.  Nor  did  they  feel  quite  safe  till  the 
execution  of  Robespierre  on  the  29th  of  July.  Then,  and  onlj 
then,  they  felt  thoroughly  reassured. 

It  was  however  only  on  the  19th  Thermidor,  the  6  th  of  Angn^ 
that  Virginie,  her  father,  and  her  friend  Madame  Beauhamais,  were 
set  free.  The  rest  of  the  prisoners  were  all  congregated  in  the 
court-yaid,  through  which  their  lucky  companions  had  to  pass,  to 
bid  them  adieu.  To  those  who  still  remained  the  liberation  of 
these  ladiea  was  a  hopeful  sign,  and  as  Virginie  and  her  friend 
appeared  they  were  received  with  applause  and  many  heartfelt  con- 
gratulations. At  the  door  were  two  carriages :  in  one  was  La 
Beauce  and  Celim^ne,  in  the  other  a  singularly  handsome  lad,  the 
son  of  Josephine  Beauhamais,  Eugene  by  name.  The  two  funilies 
thus  freed  at  the  same  time  embraced  and  promised  a  life-long 
friendship.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  one  of  these  ladies  that  she 
never  forgot  the  friend  who  spent  with  her  some  of  the  most 
anxious  days  of  an  eventful  life. 


CHAPTER    LVIII. 

AT  THE   CAFE   AGAIN. 


Virginie  and  Jacques  descended  at  the  door  of  the  Cafe  de  la 
Grande  Nation,  where  they  were  received  by  quite  a  little  crowd 
of  neighbours.  To  have  been  confined  as  a  *  suspect '  and  to  have 
been  restored  to  liberty,  was  as  yet  an  unusual  event  in  Paris. 
So,  as  Jacques  and  Virginie  got  out  of  the  coach,  there  was  much 
applause  and  embracing.  Casting  her  eyes  round,  Virginie  saw 
Jean  Durand,  who  was  keeping  himself  in  the  background,  and, 
advancing  to  him,  gave  him  her  hand. 
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•  I  thank  you,  Jean/  she  murmured.    *  You  are  a  true  friend/ 
Jean  took  her  hand  and  raised  it  to  his  lips.     Two  great  tears 

coiirsed  down  his  rugged  cheeks,  tears  of  joy  for  the  liberation  of 
his  dear  mistress;  but  Jean  could  not  have  spoken  if  his  life 
depended  on  it.  Not  so  Louison.  No  sooner  had  Virginie 
descended  than  her  voice  was  heard  in  the  distance.  She  divided 
the  little  crowd  who  stood  by,  and  throwing  herself  into  her 
mistress's  arms,  gave  her  two  hearty  kisses. 

*  Thou  art  there,  my  angel  mistress,'  she  cried.  *  As  I  followed 
that  demon  Eobespierre  to  his  well-deserved  death,  I  spoke  my 
mind  to  him,  did  I  not,  my  neighbours  ? '  and  in  her  pride  she 
looked  round  on  the  crowd.  *  It  is  true ! '  answered  several. 
'  Ah ! '  she  continued,  *  then  I  knew  I  should  see  my  precious 
mistress  again.  Praise  be  to  Crod  and  the  saints,  whom  one  may 
invoke  now  without  favour  from  M.  Eobespierre.' 

Here  La  Beauce  brought  up  a  rough,  soldierly  looking  man, 
whom  he  introduced  as  his  good  friend  TampUn,  and,  the  party 
being  complete,  they  entered  the  house  together. 

One  pale  face  they  had  not  remarked  in  their  joy,  nor  did  the 
squalid  individual  to  whom  it  belonged  seek  recognition.  Her 
eyes,  full  of  tears,  and  her  emaciated  features  moved  by  much 
emotion,  her  hands  were  clasped,  and  those  by  heard  her  whisper, 
^  It  is  well  that  sin  at  least  is  not  on  his  head.'  It  was  Annette 
Pinard! 

The  party  at  Jacques's  that  afternoon  was  of  the  happiest. 
Their  happiness  was  of  that  quiet  order  that  is  not  demonstrative, 
except  in  the  case  of  one  individual,  Jacques  le  Blanc.  He  was 
wild  in  his  hilarity,  so  loud  and  feverish  was  his  talk  that  Virginie 
eyed  him  with  anxiety,  and  more  than  once  Celim^ne  laid  her 
hand  on  his  arm  and  tried  to  calm  him.  Soon  M.  Aubert,  clad 
in  his  dress  as  member  of  the  Convention,  came  to  congratulate 
them,  and  with  him  he  brought  the  proper  authority  to  remove 
the  official  seals  that  had  been  fixed  on  every  place  capable  of 
concealing  papers.  The  good  advocate  seemed  much  moved  at 
seeing  the  happy  family.  He  informed  them  that  the  chateau 
had  been  saved  by  Jacques's  help,  but  that  he  advised  them  to  wait 
in  Paris  for  a  time  before  they  took  up  their  abode  in  their  old 
home.  The  Comte  knew  nothing  of  this  matter  and  demanded 
an  explanation ;  then  Aubert,  notwithstanding  the  vehement 
exhortations  of  Jacques,  told  the  whole  story.  La  Beauce  at  once 
embraced  Jacques,  who  stood  blushing  like  a  schoolboy  detected 
in  some  boyish  delinquency. 
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*M.  le  Comte,'  he  murmured,  producing  his  fkvomit-e  han- 
danna,  the  want  of  which  had  been  one  of  the  principal  haidship* 
from  which  he  suffered  at  Les  Cannes,  ^  see  you,  the  knowledge  I 
that  this  had  been  saved  for  the   boy  * — ^here    he    placed  H^  I 
hand  fondly  on  little  Jacques's  head — *  the  knowledg^e  thai  £  I 
this,  that  the  Le  Blancs  have  been  putting  by  for  ag^es,  would  not  I 
go  to  the  8c6l6rat8  who  placed  us  in  prison,  was  the  only  thing  t 
that  kept  me  from  going  mad  down  there.    And  now  it  seems  td  J 
me  I  shall  go  mad  with  joy  unless  I  do  something.      Pierr^'i* 
cried,  ^  come  with  me  my  boy,  and  let  us  concoct  something  tc< 
take  the  prison  fare  from  my  mouth  ;  something  worthy  of  the* 
gentlemen  and  the  occasion.'    And  the  good  fellow  hustled  oot 
and  shortly  reappeared  in  his  chefs  dress.     *  I  ask  pardon,  11 
le  Comte,'  he  said,  *  but  I  feel  comfortable  in  nothing  else ;  otce 
a  chef  always  a  chef.     There  are  some  seasonings    the  t^^e 
of  which  cannot  be  concealed ;  they  will  out,  and  if  they  are  ncc 
liked  so  much,  the  worse  for  those  who  have  to  eat  them.'    This 
was  said  with  a  glance  at  Tamplin,  who  was  the  only  strangei 
present. 

< j»  cried  Tamplin  with  an  oath  that  made  Virginie  jump. 

*  Pardon,  madame,'  he  added,  *  if  I  shock  you.  Maitre  Jacques,  if 
thou  dost  not  justice  to  thy  reputation,  by  all  the  rognes  in  tbe 
Paris  prisons  I'll  come  and  cook  my  own  dinner,  for  I  was  a  cook 
myself  at  one  period  of  my  life  before  I  became  a  coarse,  lady- 
frightening  soldier.'  Here  Tamplin  stroked  his  moastache  and 
looked  sideways  at  Celim^ne. 

*  Thy  swearing,'  said  Celim^ne  with  a  laugh,  *  is  like  the  rattle 
of  the  hailstones  against  the  window  panes :  it  hurts  not  those 
inside  the  house,  who  can  afford  to  laugh  at  the  noise  without 
feeling  the  smart.    For  those  under  thee  it  may  be  different.' 

* ,'  again  swore  Tamplin. 

*  Enough,'  cried  Celimene,  putting  her  hands  to  her  ears  in 
pretended  fright.     *  I  fear  the  windows  will  break.' 

These  two  seemed  to  take  a  delight  in  measuring  their  wit* 
Celimene  enjoyed  Tamplin's  simple  nature,  which  no  society 
polish  had  as  yet  deprived  of  its  rough  edge  of  originality,  and 
she  could  draw  him  out  much  as  she  did  *  Pere  Jacques.' 

To  Virginie,  Tamplin  was  studiously  polite,  and  it  must  be 
owned  that  in  her  society  he  did  not  show  to  advantage,  bnt 
with  Celimene  it  was  different.  With  her  it  was  easy  to  converse, 
and  the  shrewd  common-sense  that  raised  the  ctian  above  his 
fellows  bubbled  forth  in  his  talk  with  this  laughing  girl,  while 
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Virginie's  calmness  seemed  to  chill  him  into  the  commonest 
platitudes.  To  watch  the  two  women,  as  did  the  silently  obser- 
vant M.  Aubert  that  afternoon,  no  one  could  have  supposed  that 
it  was  the  laughing  Celim^ne  that  could  boast  of  the  bluest  blood, 
and  that  the  queen-like  and  serene  Virginie  was  the  plebeian ! 

Jacques's  dinner  was  excellent,  in  spite  of  the  excuses  that 
worthy  made  for  it.  ^  A  whole  fortnight  away,  and  my  hand  seems 
already  to  have  lost  something !'  cried  he.  ^It  is  true  that  time 
was  wanting,  but,'  said  he  sorrowfully,  *  I  am  painfully  aware  of  the 
fact  that  that  sauce  leaves  much  to  be  desired ! '  In  vain  everyone 
praised,  in  vain  Tamplin  humbled  himself  before  the  cordon 
bleiVy  Jacques  was  discontented.  Petted  by  Celimene,  praised  by 
everyone,  the  poor  fellow  was  restless  and  miserable.  When  the 
repast  was  finished,  when  he  had  finished  his  fourth  bumper  of 
favourite  Burgundy,  Jacques  cleared  his  throat  and  commenced. 

*  M.  le  Comte ' 

*  What ! '  cried  La  Beauce.  *  Why  all  this  ceremony,  my  good 
father-in-law.  Do  we  not  owe  everything  to  thee  ?  Do  not,  then, 
shame  me  by  this  want  of  confidence.  Am  I  not  thy  son,  as 
Virginie  is  thy  daughter  ? '  and  La  Beauce  took  Jacques's  honest 
hand  and  pressed  it. 

*  Ah,  my  good  son-in-law,'  cried  Jacques  quite  overcome,  *  how 
glad  I  am  to  see  thee  happy  with  my  Virginie  and  the  boy.' 

*  And  me,  I  hope,'  interrupted  Celimene. 

*  And  thee,  ma  petite  poule.^ 

*  He  always  talks  of  me  as  though  he  would  like  to  serve  me 
with  sauce  piquante.' 

*  And  why  not  ?  Am  I  anything  but  a  simple  cook  ?  Not  that 
thou  wantest  anything  more  piquant  than  thy  tongue.  But 
that's  the  point.  M.  le — pardon, — ^my  son-in-law,  what  I  would 
say,  but  that  I  have  been  interrupted,  is  this:  What  of  the 
future  ?  It  is  inconsistent  ¥rith  the  position  of  father-in-law  to 
M. — pardon—  to  my  son-in-law,  to  keep  a  cafe  and  appear  in  this 
garb.  And  yet  how  can  I  live  without  my  occupation  ?  What 
therefore  is  to  be  done  ?  It  was  all  very  well  when  the  tyranny 
of  those  in  power  made  it  necessary  to  keep  the  identity  of — of 
my  son-in-law — secret,  but  now  all  that  will  be  changed.' 

*  Changed  ? '  cried  Tamplin  eagerly ;  *  things  have  changed,  my 
dear  Maitre  Jacques.  Aristocracy  is  no  more.  We  may  honour 
a  man  from  the  memory  of  his  ancestors,  as  I  honour  M.  le  Comte, 
bat  that  is  all.  As  a  class  apart,  the  nobles  no  longer  exist  in 
France.  Who  would  submit  again  to  what  we  have  freed  ourselves 
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from  by  these  last  four  years  ?  I  myself  say  fearlessly,  I  would  gi 
through  those  four  years  again,  I  would  risk  my  life  williBglj, 
rather  than  that  state  of  thing  should  recur.' 

Tamplin  spoke  with  great  eagerness  and  warmth.     They  aL^ 
looked  at  La  Beauce  to  see  what  he  would  reply. 

*  My  dear  Tamplin,'  said  he  calmly,  *your  words  are  prompted 
by  a  worthy  feeling  for  liberty.     The  difference  between  class  aud 
class  has  been  levelled.     It  can  never  again  be  raised.     It  con!d 
only  exist  in  a  feeling  of  mutual  respect  and  confidence  between 
those  classes.    The  nobles  have  proved  themselves,  I  grieve  to  saj, 
unworthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them.    They  and  their  privilege> 
have  been  destroyed.    The  people,  too,  have  somewhat  shaken  the 
belief  held  in  their  justice  and  truth  by  the  followers  of  Jeac 
Jacques.     What  then  is  to  be  done  ?     TiCt  us  all  strive  to  bind 
together  what  remains  of  that  France  for  which  thou  and  I  hare 
fought.     Let  us  forget  and  forgive  the  past.     Let  us  acknowledge 
that  those  who  have  the  bluest  blood  and  those  who  have  no  ac- 
cestry  can  alike  have  the  qualities  necessary  for  a  man.     That 
honest  toil  no  more  degrades  a  man  than  idleness  elevates  him. 
That  thou,  my  dear  father-in-law,  art  as  much  a  noble  amid  thj 
pots  and  pans,  as  I  am,  who  idly  eat  the  results  of  thy  labour.    I 
speak  not  in  thy  case  alone,  my  good  friend.     Such  have  alwaj: 
been  my  sentiments,  and  in  these  last  years,  during  which  I  have 
seen  so  much  to  admire  among  those  whom  my  fellows,  with  ill- 
placed  prejudice,  would   have  despised,  I  am  but  strengthened 
in  my  former  opinion.     Let  the   emigrSs  learn  this  and  they 
will  be  welcome  back  to  France,  but  until  they  do  leani  it,  I,  for  one, 
will  fight  to  exclude  them,  since  their  return  would  only  tend  to 
plunge  us  again  in  what,  I  trust,  we  have  now  seen  the  last  of.' 

*  I  trust  so  too,'  said  M.  Aubeit ;  *  but,  alas !  living  as  I  do  in 
the  midst  of  political  intrigues,  I  fear  much  has  yet  to  be  gone 
through  before  we  can  settle  down,  if  ever  we  can  do  so,'  added 
the  worthy  man  with  a  sigh. 

*And,'  cried  La  Beauce,  *if  thou,  Pere  Jacques,  dost  not 
immediately  open  thy  cafe,  by  the  souls  of  all  those  ancestors 
whose  remembrance  seems  to  inspire  thee  with  awe,  I,  their 
representative,  swear  to  leave  thy  roof  and  never  to  feast  at  thy 
expense  again.  And,  for  mercy's  sake,  do  not  oblige  me  by  thy 
obstinacy  to  keep  my  oath,  for  I  love  thy  pomps  and  works  a.s 
much  as  I  do  thy  honest,  simple  self.'  And  here  La  Beauce  rose 
and  embraced  poor  Jacques,  who  could  only  stand  speechless 
brandishing  his  handkerchief. 
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*  Grandrfere^  cried  Petit  Jacques  running  to  him,  *  vhj  dost 
thou  cry  ?  Father  and  Jean  and  the  Major  are  here  now,  and  they 
will  prevent  any  wicked  people  taking  thee  and  petite  mere  from 
Petit  Jacques,  who  loves  you.' 

Jacques  seized  the  little  fellow  and  smothered  him  with  kisses. 

*  Leave  me ! '  cried  the  boy,  *  thou  hast  drenched  me.' 
It  was  with  tears. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

THE   REACTIOX. 

So  the  Cafe  de  la  Grande  Nation  once  more  opened  its  doors ; 
once  more  Master  Jacques  appeared  in  his  spotless  white  garb ; 
once  more  his  voice  was  heard  enforcing  discipline,  and  scolding 
in  no  measured  terms  those  who  were  lax  in  doing  their  duty. 

The  public  crowded  to  his  cafe,  for  Jacques  found  he  had  ac- 
quired a  vast  popularity  from  the  fact  that  he  and  his  daughter 
had  seen  the  inside  of  a  prison  during  the  Terror,  and  had  escaped 
to  tell  the  tale. 

In  this  success  Virginie  played  a  conspicuous  part,  though  en- 
tirely without  intention.  It  happened  that  Madame  Beauhamais, 
with  whom  she  had  formed  a  sincere  friendship  in  the  prison  of 
Les  Carmes,  was  a  friend  of  Madame  Tallien,  and  this  latter  was 
the  leader  of  fashion,  besides  being  the  wife  of  the  most  influential 
man  among  the  Thermidoreans.  These  two  ladies,  who,  like  all 
the  rest  of  Paris,  were  bent  on  enjoying  life,  came  naturally  to  the 
Cafe  de  la  Nation,  and  after  them  crowded  their  followers. 

Had  Virginie  felt  inclined  to  join  in  the  wild  excitement  of 
the  reaction  she  could  have  easily  done  so.  Madame  Tallien  was 
most  pressing  in  her  invitations  to  her  parties,  but  Virginie 
only  went  once  to  these  gatherings  of  the  iLite  of  the  then  society 
of  Paris.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  excitement  produced  by  the 
brilliantly  lighted  rooms,  and  the  beauty  of.the  scene,  being  new, 
at  first  delighted  her.  She  was  not  really  vain  of  her  beauty,  and 
valued  it  solely  from  the  influence  it  enabled  her  to  exercise  on 
everyone  she  came  in  contact  with.  There  was  nothing  mean  in 
her  nature.  She  knew  she  had  no  uncommon  talents  except  in 
music.  When  she  contrasted  her  knowledge  and  power  of  mind' 
with  the  knowledge  and  talents  of  her  husband,  she  was  forced  to 
admit  her  inferiority.     In  the  self-examination  she  had  acquired 
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as  a  habit  at  the  convent,  she  had  often  acknowledged  this  to 
herself.    But  her  beauty  gave  her  an  advantage  she  had  also 
quickly  perceived.    When,  therefore,  she  found  herself  received 
with  distinction  by  Madame  Tallien,  when  she  heard  the  whisper  of 
inquiry  that  followed  her  across  the  room,  she  could   not  help 
feeling  a  thrill  of  pleasure.    But  as  the  men  of  the  new  oooit, 
the  AiJU  of  the  jeuTiesae  dorie,  crowded  round  her  and  plied  h«r  vith 
their  stupid  compliments,  she  could  not  but  contrast  these  siUilj 
dressed,  pretentious  creatures  with  the  ideals  she  had  formed  at 
the  convent,  or  with  the  quiet  superiority  of  her  own  hnsbsDd 
She  looked  around  for  that  husband,  and  when  she  found  him  in 
his  simple  uniform,  both  he  and  his  friend  Tamplin  looked  like 
heroes  compared  to  the  mountebanks  around  them.      Tallien 
himself   she  found  pompous  and   sententious,  and    the   other 
Thermidoreans  seemed  good,  honest  fellows  without  a  spaik  of 
genius.     She  felt  they  were  dull  compared  with  the  gay  and 
sprightly  Desmoulins,  to  whom  she  had  so  often  listened,  nor  could 
she  find  in  them  the  intense  personality  of  Danton,  whom  she 
had  never  liked,  knowing  the  part  he  played  in  the  September 
massacres,  but  in  whom  she  recognised  a  man. 

She  was  persuaded  by  her  new  friends  to  go  to  one  of  the 
public  balls  which  had  become  the  fashion.  It  was  called  the 
Bal  Thdu98on^  from  its  being  held  in  the  Hotel  Thelusson  at 
the  comer  of  the  Rue  Cerutti.  In  the  reaction  from  the  Terror 
all  differences  seemed  forgotten.  Jacobinism  was  alone  excluded, 
royalists  and  moderates  here  met  to  laugh  and  dance.  Here  wu 
Madame  Tallien, looking  very  beautiful  withherhair  in  short^glossy 
black  curls,  d  la  Titua  it  was  called,  dressed  like  the  Venus  of 
the  Capitole  in  a  simple  robe  of  Indian  muslin,  draped  to  imitate 
a  statue,  and  fastened  at  each  shoulder  by  a  cameo  brooch.  A 
golden  girdle  circled  her  waist,  also  fastened  by  a  cameo,  while 
a  bracelet  of  gold  gathered  up  her  sleeves  nearly  to  the  shoulders, 
and  left  her  splendid  arms  bare.  Here,  too,  was  Madame 
Beauhamais,  most  graceful  of  women,  with  her  pretty  young 
daughter,  and  Madame  Hamelin,who8truckyirginie  as  being  badly 
made  and  plain,  but  wlio  was  so  good  a  dancer  that  all  the  young 
men  of  the  day  at  once  crowded  round  her  to  beseech  her  to 
honour  them !  And  what  young  men !  M.  de  Trenis,  M.  Charles 
Dupaty,  M.  Laffitte,  and  the  rest  whose  sole  vocation  in  life  was  to 
dance  !  These,  and  many  others,  had  suddenly  sprung  forth,  and 
were  the  delight  of  society.  Where  had  they  been  during  the 
Terror?    Where  could  they  dance  then?    5ut  during;  the  r^ 
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action  every  one  danced,  so  Yirginie  found  herself  pestered  with 
invitations  on  account  of  her  beauty.  She  refused  however,  as 
dancing  was  an  art  she  had  never  cared  to  acquire  at  the  convent 
at  Chartres.  C^lim^ne,  being  of  a  brighter  disposition,  readily 
consented  to  honour  one  young  gentleman,  and  acquitted  herself 
so  well  that  M.  de  Trenis  himself  was  heard  to  declare  that  with 
careful  training  she  might  hope  to  excel. 

'  Only,'  said  that  great  authority  to  Madame  Beauhamais,  who 
afterwards  reported  the  conversation  to  Yirginie,  'she  should 
be  careful  whom  she  honours  with  her  hand.  The  man  she 
danced  with  was  beneath  contempt,  a  mere  clown.  Mademoiselle 
Hortense,  your  daughter,  has  acquired  from  me  the  true  style. 
Alas !  there  are  few  that  can  aspire  to  excellence  nowadays ! ' 

The  affaire  Pinard  had  been  necessarily  delayed  by  the 
events  of  the  9th  Thermidor.  But  as  soon  as  matters  were 
settled  Camot  quickly  inquired  into  the  matter.  Pinard,  however, 
could  not  be  found,  and  the  judgment  of  Camot  entirely  exone- 
rated La  Beauce  and  his  Major.  This  accusation  having  fidlen 
through,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  country  required  the  services 
of  its  citizens,  and  that  the  Colonel  of  the  7™'  and  his  Major 
must  return  to  the  war.  La  Beauce  was  not  sorry  to  leave  Paris. 
No  doubt  it  was  distressing  to  him  to  bid  farewell  to  Yirginie  and 
his  boy.  Had  he  been  able  to  find  some  occupation  he  would 
have  been  happy,  but  there  was  nothing  but  politics  in  Paris,  and 
politics,  which  meant  intrigue  and  chicanery,  were  so  distasteful  to 
him  that  he  found  himself  forced  to  lead  a  life  of  intolerable  idle- 
ness. Yirginie  acknowledged  the  justice  of  his  decision.  She 
perceived  the  same  look  of  listless  envui  in  her  husband  that  she 
had  seen  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1793,  and  she  again  had  the 
heroism  to  approve  of  his  resuming  his  military  duties. 

In  the  month  of  September  1794,  La  Beauce,  Tamplin,  an 
Jean  departed  once  more.  The  Major,  though  eager  to  return  to 
his  regiment,  went  away  with  a  sore  heart.  He  had  been  received 
into  the  La  Beauce  &mily,  and  had  grown  to  look  upon  it  as  his 
home ;  and  C^limdne  had  smiled  upon  him.  The  gallant  Major 
had  all  the  modesty  of  a  true  hero.  He  admired  Mademoiselle 
C^lim^ne  de  la  Sosi^re  more  than  any  woman  he  had  ever  met. 
On  the  night  of  the  entertainment  at  Madame  Tallien's  he  had 
said  to  his  Colonel  on  their  return  home : 

'  My  friend,  there  were  many  handsome  women  over  there. 
Madame  Tallien  is  no  doubt  as  beautiful  as  a  queen ;  yet,  to  my 
taste,  she  cannot  hold  a  candle  to  madame  your  wife.' 
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*  Or  Mademoiselle  Celim^ne  ?  '  said  La  Beauce,  with  a  smile. 

*  I  do  not  mention  her,'  cried  Tamplin,  eagerly.  *  Can  an j  of 
these  monsters  of  aflFectation  presume  to  compare  themselves  wit! 
the  simplicity  and  grace  of  Mademoiselle  Celimdne  ?  What  are  thej 
with  their  elaborate  classical  toilettes  and  their  hair  dressed  t& 
victime  ?  They  have  already  forgotten  those  for  whom  they  make 
themselves  so  ridiculous.  M.  Robespierre  was  a  man  of  penetra- 
tion. He  took  care  to  destroy  all  those  worth  their  salt,  and  h&i 
only  left  us  a  lot  of  grimacing  imbeciles,  who  have  only  the  moral 
weight  of  so  many  butterflies.  In  all  that  crowd  there  was  onlj 
inadame  and  Mademoiselle  Celim^ne  who  had  the  good  taste  to  be 
natural.     Ah,  mon  colonel^  we  are  different  in  the  army !  * 

When  they  took  their  leave  he  had  said  to  Virginie,  who,  witl 
C^lim^ne,  had  gone  to  see  them  off:  *  Leave  the  Colonel  to  Jean 
and  me.  I  always  wondered  at  the  devotion  of  friend  Jean. 
Now  there  are  two  of  us.  I  enlist  myself  in  the  same  cause. 
Have  then  no  fear.'  As  he  kissed  Virginie's  hand,  she  smiled 
even  through  her  tears.  She  had  penetration  enough  to  perceive 
that  his  friendship  for  his  colonel,  which  was  genuine,  had  not 
been  augmented  by  any  great  affection  for  the  colonel's  wife,  bnt 
that  it  was  Celim^ne  who  attracted  this  rough  soldier* 

^  I  am  sure  you  will  watch  over  him  for  all  our  sakes,'  she  said. 
*  Both  Celim^ne  and  myself  will  be  very  dull  without  you,  and  we 
will  think  of  you  and  pray  for  you  during  your  absence.' 

Tamplin  wore  such  a  comical  expression  as  he  looked  &t 
Celim^ne,  that  that  young  lady,  who  was,  in  fact,  on  the  point 
of  tears,  burst  into  a  merry  peal  of  laughter.  If  Tamplin  had 
acquired  any  knowledge  of  the  character  of  women,  he  would 
have  known  how  much  of  the  hysteric  there  was  in  this  laughter. 
As  it  was  he  was  hurt. 

*What!  mademoiselle,  am  I  always  to  excite  your  laughter?' 
he  said  in  an  offended  tone. 

*  There  was  something  so  droll  in  thy  look  of  pious  resignation, 
Citoyen  Tamplin,'  laughed  C61im^ne,  relapsing  at  the  same  time 
into  the  Republican  second  person  singular,  which  they  had 
dropped  lately  in  favour  of  the  old,  more  polite,  and  less  familiar 
plural. 

*  Thinkest  thou  I  have  no  religion  ?  '  asked  Tamplin. 

*  Yes !  doubtless  thou  believest  in  some  supreme  being,  such 
as  that  of  M.  Robespierre.  Possibly  in  thy  case  he  may  be  Mars, 
God  of  War.' 

Tamplin  twirled  his  moustache  and  looked  at  the  bewitching 
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girl,  then,  with  the  timid  air  of  an  awkward  schoolboy,  he  took 
her  hand,  and  said : 

*  Anyhow,  I  believe  in  thee.* 

*  I  thank  thee,'  blurted  out  Celim^ne.  *  I  would  have  thee 
believe  in  someone  more  capable  of  protecting  thee  in  the  war/ 

*  Thou  carest,  then,  that  I  be  protected  ? '  asked  Tamplin,  re 
gaining  some  confidence. 

*  I  never  said  so,'  answered  the  girl. 

They  were  standing  in  the  yard  from  whence  started  the  great 
awkward  diligence  which  was  to  take  La  Beauce  and  the  other  two 
to  the  frontier.  The  Comte  and  Virginie  were  occupied  with 
their  own  leave-taking,  in  the  background  were  Jean  and  Louison, 
therefore  it  was  that  for  the  moment  these  two  were  alone. 
Tamplin  looked  round  as  though  for  support.  There  was  no  one 
within  ear-shot.    Making  a  huge  effort,  he  said : 

*  I  am  certain  thou  dost  care  for  me — for  I  shall  think  of  thee 
each  moment  I  am  away.  In  the  days  of  weariness,  marching, 
and  fighting,  in  the  long  nights  of  discomfort  and  wearied  unrest, 
thy  form  and  face  will  appear  to  cheer  me.  Laugh  as  thou  wilt, 
thou  canst  not  help  that,  mademoiselle,  for  thy  name  is  writ  here,' 
and  he  placed  his  hand  on  his  heart. 

The  expression  on  Celim^ne's  pretty  little  face  at  that  moment, 
as  she  looked  up  at  Tamplin,  was  that  of  a  little  child  who  does 
not  know  whether  to  laugh  or  cry.  Tamplin  would  have  given 
worlds  to  have  pressed  his  lips  to  her  rosy,  pouting  mouth,  to  have 
kissed  away  the  pretty  tear  which  was  gathering  to  her  eye,  and 
giving  it  an  expression  of  infinite  tenderness.  *  It  is  for  La  Beauce, 
no  doubt,'  thought  the  modest  warrior.  At  that  moment  the 
conducieuT  of  the  diligence  cried  *  En  route ! '  and  Tamplin,  having 
let  the  favourable  moment  slip,  was  forced  to  content  himself  with 
Cclim^ne's  hand. 

^  Adieu,  mademoiselle,'  he  said,  pressing  the  soft  palm.  ^  Thou 
wilt  think  sometimes  of  me,  whatever  thou  sayest  now,'  and  as 
Celimdne  answered  nothing,  Tamplin  boldly  pressed  his  lips  to 
her  rosy  fingers,  and  marched  to  the  diligence  twisting  his 
moustache  with  as  set  an  expression  of  face  as  though  he  were 
leading  a  forlorn  hope. 

Virginie,  little  Jacques,  C^limene,  and  Louison  crowded 
round  the  vehicle  in  the  cowpi  of  which  La  Beauce  and  Tamplin 
took  their  places.  The  last  adieux  were  said,  the  driver  cracked 
his  whip,  the  horses  snorted  and  strained,  and  away  clattered  the 
carriage. 
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Celim^ne's  eyes  were  fuU  of  tears  now.  She  was  holding  ibe 
knot  of  ribbons  she  had  worn  on  the  front  of  her  dress  in  her 
hands.  ^Art  thon  an  idiot?'  cried  Louison,  and  seizing  the 
ribbons  from  her  hand  she  dashed  after  the  diligence,  and  threw 
them  through  the  window  to  Tamplin.  Then  she  retired  to  the 
other  two  with  even  greater  triumph  in  her  face  than  when  she 
had  performed  the  greatest  deed  of  her  Kfe,  and  roused  the  djing 
Bobespierre. 

Tamplin,  recognising  the  ribbons,  seized  them,  and  fixing  a 
terrible  look  on  La  Beauce  as  much  as  to  say,  *  Just  you  dare  to 

forbid  me,  and '  proceeded  to  place  them  inside  his   military 

tunic. 

For  some  time  the  friends  did  not  utter  a  word.  Tamplin 
occasionally  cast  an  inquiring  look  at  the  Comte,  but  he  found 
him  so  wrapt  in  thought  that  he  did  not  like  to  disturb  him. 
The  fact  was,  he  was  dying  to  talk  of  CelimSne,  while  La  Beauce 
was  entirely  absorbed  in  his  own  love.  It  was  the  latter  who 
spoke  first,  and  it  was  dread  as  to  the  future  of  those  he  loved 
that  caused  him  to  break  silence. 

*  My  friend,'  he  said,  *  there  is  only  one  thing  we  have  left 
undone  in  Paris,  and  that  is  we  have  failed  to  unearth  that 
scoundrel  Pinard.' 

Tamplin,  who  was  thinking  of  something  else  he  ought  to 
have  done,  and  with  his  hand  in  his  breast  was  squeezing 
Celimdne's  ribbons  in  the  absence  of  the  merry  owner,  answered 
abstractedly : 

*  Liable — yes !     That  was  a  mistake.' 

*  Jean  tried  all  he  could  to  find  him,  but  he  has  disappeared. 
I  trust  he  may  not  again  be  able  to  work  mischief  to  Virginie.' 

*  Or  to  Mademoiselle  Celim^ne,'  said  Tamplin,  speaking  with 
great  energy. 

La  Beauce  looked  at  his  friend  with  a  smile.  *  Or  to  Celimene,' 
he  said.  *  By  the  way,  thou  wast  talking  to  her  very  earnestly 
just  now.    What  didst  thou  say  ? ' 

*  Nothing,'  said  Tamplin  shortly. 

*  Thou  couldst  not  have  said  less,'  said  the  Comte,  with  diffi- 
culty restraining  his  great  desire  to  laugh,  on  seeing  the  almost 
savage  expression  on  his  friend's  face. 

Now  Tamplin  who  had  been  dying  the  last  hour  to  talk  of 
Celimene,  felt  an  absolute  impossibility  to  speak.  It  was,  perhaps, 
that  whereas  he  would  have  talked  by  the  hour  of  C^limdne 
herself,  he  found  it  a  different  thing  to  talk  of  himself  in  his 
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relation  with  her,  possibly  from  the  consciousness  of  the  want  of 
enterprise  on  his  part.  For,  as  he  remembered  those  cherry  lips 
and  those  tearful  eyes,  he  could  not  but  accuse  himself  of  moral 
cowardice. 

So  these  two  journeyed  to  the  wars.  Nor  did  they  complete 
their  journey  before  Tamplin  had  overcome  his  bashfulness  and 
owned  to  La  Beauce  his  love  for  his  cousin. 

^  Thou  art  a  good  fellow,'  said  the  Comte, '  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  thou  shouldest  not  succeed ;  but  I  warn  thee,  Celim^ne  has 
little  or  no  doi.' 

*  What  does  that  matter? '  cried  Tamplin.  ^  I  have  my  sword, 
and  with  that  I  will  make  enough  for  both/ 

As  they  journeyed  through  France  they  were  astonished  to 
find  what  a  change  had  come  over  the  towns.  No  more  inquisitive 
Jacobins  were  to  be  seen  brutally  inquiring  into  the  character  of 
each  traveller,  but  civil  functionaries,  who  were  particularly  polite 
to  the  meB9i&wrB  of  the  army.  But  they  also  heard  reports  of  the 
vengeance  taken  by  the  people  on  the  *  terrorists.'  The  guillotine 
was  still  there  for  the  guillotiners,  and  further  south  they  heard, 
when  that  worked  too  slowly,  the  wholesale  massacres  of  Carrier 
and  CoUot  d'Herbois  were  imitated  with  fearful  closeness.  It 
made  them  sad  to  think  of  the  lives  so  lost — ^lives  that,  had  they 
been  employed  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  would  have  long 
since  hurled  the  invaders  back,  and  made  them  sue  for  peace. 

Camot,  at  La  Beauce's  particular  request,  had  reappointed  the 
two  friends  to  the  7™®,  and  when  they  rejoined  the  army  under 
Pichegru,  the  reception  accorded  to  them  by  their  fellow  soldiers 
was  most  enthusiastic.  They  found  the  confusion  of  the  events 
of  the  9th  Thermidor  had  been  felt  even  in  the  army,  and  that 
there  had  been  but  little  fighting.  During  the  autumn  and 
winter,  however,  there  was  no  lack  of  work.  The  army  was  in 
rags,  there  was  hardly  a  good  shoe  to  be  found  in  a  regiment,  yet, 
80  great  was  the  enthusiasm  of  all,  that  they  took  town  after 
town,  and  making  a  winter  campaign,  during  the  hardest  weather 
known  for  years,  crossed  rivers  on  the  hard  ice,  and  overran  the 
whole  country.  A  body  of  cavalry  under  the  command  of  La 
Beauce,  with  some  flying  artillery  continuing  the  march,  crossed 
the  Zuyder  Zee  on  the  ice,  and  galloping  to  Texel,  actually  sum- 
moned the  fleet  to  surrender!  The  fame  of  this  exploit  has 
reached  our  own  times.  It  is  the  first,  as  it  probably  will  be  the 
last  time,  cavalry  was  employed  for  naval  enterprise.  During  this 
severe  campaign  La  Beauce  suffered  much  in  his  health.     So 
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poorly  did  he  become,  that  at  last  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  carder 
him  back  to  Paris  to  recruit. 

Meanwhile  the  cafe  had  been  flourishing.     Every  day  crowds 
of  visitors  had  thronged  to  Jacques's  hospitable  tables^  nor  did  the 
famine  impending  interfere  with  his  prosperity.     Jacques  bad 
faced  more  than  one  famine.     He  knew  all  the  tricks  of  his  pro- 
fession.    He  had  money  at  his  command^  and  laid  in  a  good  store 
of  flour  beforehand,  so  while  provisions  were  portioned  out  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Paris,  and  even  well-to-do  families  had  to   seek 
tickets  to  entitle  them  to  the  miserable  dole  of  a  few  ounces  of 
bread  per  head ;  Jacques  managed  that  there  should  be  always 
excellent  cheer  to  be  found  at  his  cafe  on  paying  for  it.     But  the 
payment  was  frequently  a  difficulty.     Money  was    scarce,  and 
asaignats  had  fallen  so  in  value  that  one  louis-d'or  fetched  28,000 
francs'   worth  of  Republican  paper,  and   Jacques   was    on   one 
occasion  obliged  to  change  60,000  francs  in  dsaignats  for  one 
dinner  for  five  persons  !    It  was  this  that  fairly  broke  the  pocH* 
man's  heart.     He,  like  his  ancestors,  had  been  in  the   habit  of 
putting  by  his  hard  cash  '  against  a  bad  season.'    Now  this  paper 
money  beat  him.     With  its  eternal  fluctuations  in  value  it  kept 
his  head  in  a  constant  state  of  whirl.    In  the  evening  he  would 
fairly  break  down  and,  with  his  head  on  his  hand,  shed   hitter 
tears. 

*How  is  an  honest  man  to  get  on?'  he  would  cry.  'Five 
thousand  francs  for  a  gigot^  and  forty  francs  for  one  candle  !  These 
assigQiats  are  verily  the  work  of  the  devil ! ' 

In  vain  Virginie  and  Celim^ne  tried  to  console  him.  His 
constitution  was  evidently  breaking.  The  fortnight  in  prison  had 
tried  him  too  greatly,  and  his  nerves,  never  of  the  strongest, 
were  quite  upset.  He  would  on  these  evenings  be  quite  child- 
ish, until  Celimdne,  who  somehow  understood  him  better  than 
Virginie,  would  by  petting  and  coaxing  him  persuade  him  to  go 
to  bed.  Then,  after  his  night's  rest,  he  would  the  next  day  appear 
resolute  and  strong,  and  bravely  go  through  his  trials  only  to  break 
down  again  in  the  evening. 

Virginie  herself  resumed  her  duties  at  the  comptoir.  Though 
people  knew  she  was  a  comtesae,  she  felt  it  would  be  a  meanness 
not  to  help  her  father  in  his  failing  health  and  difficulties. 
After  all,  if  she  was  a  comtessey  she  was  also  the  daughter  of  a 
traiteur.  The  gay  youths  who  frequented  the  cafe  always 
saluted  her  now  as  *  Madame  la  Comtesse,'  and  offered  her  their 
homage  with  all  the  absurd  rigmarole  common  to  the  day.    They 
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were  wont  to  compare  themselves  to  Brutus  and  Scipio,  these 
gilied  dandies.  Of  their  stem  Boman  patriotism  there  might  be 
so  118  doubt,  but  they  certainly  gave  proof  of  their  turbulent 
coui'Sge.  Armed  with  a  heavily  knobbed  stick,  which  seemed  to 
be  the  only  warlike  part  of  their  garb,  these  efifeminate-looking 
creatures  took  a  delight  in  hunting  down  Jacobins,  and  acquiring 
courage  by  success,  attacked  and  finally  succeeded  in  shutting  up 
the  famous  Jacobin  Club.  Had  not  Billaud  de  Varennes  in  this 
very  Jacobin  Club  said, '  The  lion  is  not  dead  when  he  sleeps,  and 
at  his  waking  he  will  exterminate  his  enemies '  ?  ^  Death  to  the 
Jacobins,'  then,  was  the  response  ;  ^  let  there  be  no  waking.' 

But  Virginie  only  saw  the  eflfeminate  side  of  these  youths, 
and  to  her  it  was  very  distasteful  to  be  ogled  and  flattered  by  such 
men.  Celim^ne,  on  the  contrary,  went  more  with  the  times. 
She  had  a  quick  reply  always  ready  for  the  impertinences  of 
the  Muscadins.  Her  nimble  tongue  was  ever  ready,  and  while 
the  more  serious  Virginie  could  with  difficulty  restrain  the  ex- 
pression of  her  disgust,  her  merry  companion  would  rout  the 
aggressor,  and  cover  him  with  that  kind  of  ridicule  which  was 
most  difficult  for  a  Frenchman,  or  indeed  any  man,  to  bear. 

It  was  a  curious  fact  that  during  the  Terror,  when  there  was 
danger  to  any  one  connected  by  birth  with  the  hated  aristocrats, 
Virginie  did  not  realise  the  peril  run  by  the  Comte  at  the  war. 
But  now,  when  some  comparative  safety  was  assured  to  all,  she 
trembled  each  day  for  her  husband.  •  At  the  news  of  the  taking 
of  this  town,  or  the  crossing  of  that  river,  she  grew  pale.  And 
when  the  winter  set  in  with  unusual  severity,  when  the  streets  of 
Paris  were  deep  in  snow  and  slippery  with  frost,  and  she  heard, 
nevertheless,  that  the  army  was  fighting  and  marching  in  the 
midst  of  snow  and  ice,  her  fears  became  almost  intolerable.  News 
came  but  seldom  from  Holland,  and  though  it  is  commonly  said 
*  No  news  is  good  news,'  the  anxious  wife  can  with  difficulty  be 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  proverb.  Therefore  poor  Virginie, 
constantly  harassed  by  the  troubles  of  her  father,  and  secretly 
anxious  for  the  safety  of  her  husband,  spent  a  terrible  winter. 
While  all  Paris  was  shouting  at  the  achievements  of  the  army, 
and  especially  of  the  cavalry,  Virginie  was  in  the  greatest 
alarm  for  her  husband's  health.  In  truth,  every  woman  realises 
with  greater  ease  the  efiects  of  climate  on  health  than  the 
dangers  firom  bullets  and  cannon  balls,  of  which,  of  course,  they 
have  less  experience.  When  at  last  she  received  a  letter  from 
Tamplin  to  tell  her  that  the  Colonel  was  really  ill,  she  was  with 
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diiBculty  prevented  from  starting  at  once  for  Holland  to  nurse 
him.    In  agony  she  awaited  each  maiL    It  seemed  hard  to  think 
of  him  wanting,  perchance,  careful  nursing,  and  she  living  in  com- 
fort and  idleness  at  home.     Soon,  however,  she  heard  that  he  was 
better,  but  that  it  was  thought  advisable  for  him  to  retnm  to 
Paris,  and  that,  accompanied  by  the  faithful  Jean,  he  was  already 
on  his  way  home.     Camot  came  himself  to  assure  her  that  there 
was  no  danger,  that  the  Colonel  only  wanted  rest,  and  that  a  shcni 
stay  in  Paris  would  enable  him  to  resume  his  duties  with  the 
superior  rank  of  general,  which  was  shortly  to  be  conferred  npon 
him.    Nevertheless  Virginie  was  not  reassured,  and  worked  herself 
up  to  a  perfect  fever  of  apprehension  at  the  possible  consequences 
of  the  long  journey  during  the  severe  weather. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE   DEAD. 


On  the  day  the  news  of  the  approaching  return  of  La  Beauce 
and  Jean  reached  the  anxious  household,  Celim&ne  entered  un- 
expectedly the  den  appropriated  to  the  household  duties  of 
Louison.     She  discovered  that  excellent  woman  in  tears. 

*  What ! '  cried  C^lim^ne,  *  for  shame,  Louison,  wouldst  thou 
add  to  the  anxieties  of  thy  mistress  ? ' 

^  It  is  idiotic,'  cried  Louison,  and  she  tried  to  conceal  some- 
thing she  had  held  in  her  hand  in  the  ample  folds  of  her  apron. 

But  C^lim^ne,  sharp  as  a  needle,  had  seen  it  and  darted  on 
her  prey. 

*No!'  cried  Louison,  *thou  shalt  not  have  it.'  Celim^ne's 
quick  hand  caught  the  precious  object.  It  was  a  tricolor  cockade, 
such  as  was  worn  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Eepublic. 

*What!'  cried  C61im6ne,  *hast  thou  a  soldier  for  a 
lover  ? ' 

*  And  what  if  I  have  ? '  cried  Louison.  *  Am  I  to  be  wiser 
than  my  betters  ?'  and  she  cast  a  look  of  defiance  at  Celimdne  that 
brought  a  tell-tale  blush  to  her  cheeks.  ^  Ah,  Jean !  There's  a 
man  for  thee,'  she  cried. 

*  What !  Our  Jean  ? '  laughed  CelimSne.  *  And  does  he  love 
thee  ?  '  she  asked. 

<  Who  knows  ? ' 
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*  But,  my  good  Louison,  has  he  said  nothing  to  thee  ?  ' 

*  Not  a  word.  It  is  for  that  I  love  him.  He  thinks  never  of 
himself.  Ah !  that  is  a  man ! '  and  Lonison,  in  the  excitement  of 
her  affection,  kissed  the  cockade,  which  C61imdne  had  returned  to 
her,  with  rapture. 

*  Did  he  give  it  to  thee  ? '  asked  Celim^ne. 

*  Not  even  that — I  stole  it.  I  made  one  like  it,  and,  pretend- 
ing his  hat  wanted  mending,  I  changed  the  cockade.  He  never 
found  out  the  difference,  not  he.  But  /  know  he  bears  something 
of  mine  about  with  him  wherever  he  goes,  and  I  have  this  to 
console  me.    Ah,  mademoiselle,  what  a  man  ! ' 

^  Thou  art  right,'  said  Celimene  softly.  <  He  is  a  good  man, 
and  he  is  coming  home,'  she  added  with  a  sigh  as  she  remembered 
Tamplin  was  still  at  the  wars. 

Louison  was  quick  to  sympathise. 

*  Never  fear,'  she  said.  *  Thine  is  a  good  man  too.  My  Jean 
is  full  of  his  praise.    He  shall  come  back  to  thee  in  due  time.' 

So  was  there  a  confidence  between  these  two,  who  daily 
comforted  each  other  by  talking  of  their  absent  heroes. 

At  length,  in  the  commencement  of  March,  La  Beauce  and 
Jean  arrived.  The  invalid  was  already  much  better,  but  of  course 
still  pale  and  feeble.  Virginie  took  immediate  and  entire  charge 
of  him.  She  surrounded  him  so  completely  with  her  cares  that 
she  was  jealous  of  anyone  approaching  him.  Jean  was  alone 
allowed  to  do  his  duties  round  the  Colonel,  and  it  was  with  him, 
rather  than  with  La  Beauce  himself,  that  Virginie  consulted  in 
tending  her  husband ;  for  Jean  knew  the  Comte's  every  want,  and 
in  truth  the  Colonel  was  but  an  indifferent  patient,  and,  like  all 
men  who  have  enjoyed  excellent  health,  resented  being  treated  as 
an  invalid. 

The  merry  Celimene  was  close  in  her  watchings  of  Jean  and 
Louison.  The  courtship  of  these  two  afforded  her  infinite  amuse- 
ment.  Louison  received  her  lover  with  boisterous  demonstration. 
She  waited  on  him,  she  anticipated  his  every  want.  But  though 
Celimene  cross-examined  her  on  everything  Jean  had  said,  she 
never  could  discover  that  he  had  addressed  a  single  word  of 
encouragement  to  the  love-sick  damsel.  When  Louison  was 
particularly  active  in  getting  something  required  by  the  *  Colonel,' 
Jean  would  growl  *  Thou  art  a  good  girl ; '  but  however  attentive 
she  was  in  supplying  his  own  wants,  he  never  seemed  to  notice 
her  attentions. 

<  It  is  not  encouraging,'  remarked  Celimene. 
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^  Leave  us  alone !  I  understand  him.  He  is  now  too  occnpied 
with  monsieur  and  madame.  The  time  will  come  when  he  will 
see,  and  then  all  will  be  right/ 

The  Comte  de  la  Beauee  quickly  recovered  his  health.  Before 
long  he  could  take  his  place  at  the  cafe,  where  he  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  many  of  the  frequenters.  Amongst  these  were 
several  military  men,  who  were  naturally  curious  as  to  the  campaign 
in  Flanders  and  Holland,  and  sought  La  Beauce's  society  as  a  good 
authority.  He  had  many  interviews  with  Camot,  who  was  loud 
in  his  praise,  and  now  insisted  on  his  accepting  the  grade  of 
general  conferred  on  him  for  his  services.  The  Comte  was  loath 
to  leave  the  7"',  and  would  have  steadily  refused  promotion,  but 
that  he  considered  Tamplin  deserved  to  succeed  him  ;  indeed,  he 
made  it  a  condition  of  his  acceptance  that  the  Major  should  be 
appointed  to  the  colonelcy. 

*  You  are  an  exception,  my  good  friend,'  said  Camot  with  a 
smile.  *  I  have  a  great  deal  more  difficulty  in  persuading  you  to 
accept  promotion,  than  I  have  in  refusing  it  to  the  numbers  who 
are  always  pestering  me  for  it.' 

With  one  frequenter  of  the  cafe  La  Beauee  always  delighted  in 
conversing.  He  was  a  small,  dark-complexioned  man,  thin  in  the 
face,  with  deep-set  grey  eyes  of  singular  power.  Very  negligent 
in  his  dress,  his  large  military  boots  were  indifferently  cleaned, 
and  his  hair,  which  he  wore  plastered  on  each  side  of  his  fece  in 
what  were  called  oreillea  de  chiertj  very  carelessly  arranged  and 
powdered.  He  wore  no  gloves,  saying  they  were  an  unnecessarr 
expense,  and  his  hands,  to  which  later  in  l4fe  he  paid  the  greatest 
attention,  being  very  proud  of  their  beauty,  were  at  this  time  brown 
and  neglected.  This  man's  name  was  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  He 
was  well  known  to  military  men  from  the  prominent  part  he  had 
taken  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Toulon.  He  was  already  a 
general,  but  his  name  had  been  erased  from  the  list  of  general 
officers,  and  he  was  in  disgrace  with  the  governing  parfy.  He  was 
fall  of  plans  and  schemes  ;  he  talked  of  going  to  Constantinople 
and  taking  service  with  the  Turks  amongst  other  things.  *  Here,' 
he  said,  *no  man  has  a  chance  of  reaching  eminence  without 
having  to  bow  before  a  lot  of  avocaia  who,  by  mere  talking,  have 
raised  themselves  to  eminence.'  The  jeunesae  dorSe  particularly 
raised  his  anger.  *  See  those  empty-brained  idiots,'  he  cried, 
pointing  to  two  who  were  passing  mounted  on  magnificent  horses, 
and  dressed  in  the  usual  extravagant  fashion,  *  They  can  afford 
to  spend  fortunes  on  their  amusement  while  the  people  starve,  and 
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even  superior  persons,  like  myself  and  Junot  here,  have  hardly 
enough  to  keep  life  together.'  He  was  particularly  bitter  in  his 
disgrace.  *It  is  terrible  to  think  of  me,  a  young  man,  with 
everything  to  hope  in  the  future,  and  yet  with  a  career  broken  at 
its  very  commencement.  At  twenty-six,'  he  cried,  striking  the 
table.  *  Ah,  Salicetti  and  you  other  brigands,  you  have  much  to 
account  for ! ' 

Buonaparte  and  his  companion  and  aide-de-camp,  Junot,  were 
soon  welcome  at  La  Beauce's  table,  where  Virginie  put  up  with  his 
occasional  bursts  of  bad  humour,  and  even  arrogance,  knowing 
well  the  cause  he  had  for  this  want  of  temper.  He  was  at  times 
like  a  spoilt  child,  so  petulant  and  capricious  did  he  show  himself. 
But  on  military  subjects  he  was  always  full  of  information,  and 
Virginie,  having  made  La  Beauce  give  an  account  of  the  taking 
of  the  fleet  at  Texel  one  evening,  never  forgot  the  expression  of 
his  eyes. 

*  What  a  moment ! '  he  cried.  What  a  chance  !  Ah,  my  friend, 
you  should  be  proud  of  that  feat.  Would  they  had  been  English 
ships.'  Here  he  got  up  and  paced  the  room  with  impatience. 
*  And  these  things  are  done  by  my  countrymen  every  day,  while  I 
am  denied  permission  to  share  in  the  glory !  Yet  in  vain  do  they 
keep  me  back.     My  star  will  conquer  in  the  end ! ' 

As  he  stood  thus  before  her  he  looked  sublime,  nor  in  after 
life  could  Virginie  wonder  at  the  wonderful  power  and  personal 
ascendency  he  acquired  over  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries, 
remembering  these  moments  of  intense  exaltation. 

One  day  there  entered  the  cafe  a  small,  bri^k,  pale-faced  man  : 
his  eyes  were  very  bright,  and  he  seemed  young,  though  his  face 
was  thin  and  care-worn.  Having  sainted  Virginie  and  Celimene, 
he  took  his  place  at  a  table,  whence  he  could  see  them  without 
appearing  rude.  Virginie  had  been  attracted  by  a  certain  yearning 
look  in  this  man's  face,  and  had  thought  to  herself,  *  There  is  one 
who  has  suffered  greatly  during  the  Terror.'  It  was  no  unusual 
sight  in  those  days  of  reaction  to  see  these  men,  whose  long  in- 
carceration had  made  them  prematurely  old.  From  time  to  time 
Virginie  glanced  towards  the  table  where  this  man  sat,  and  always 
she  found  his  eyes  fixed  upon  her. 

The  man  had  ordered  some  very  simple  refreshment,  fo  simple 
that  the  patron  Jacques  had  not  troubled  himself  about  him. 
But  after  his  meal  was  finished,  the  man  still  sat  on  and  waited 
furtively  watching  Virginie.    At  length,  most  of  the  customers 
having  completed  their  midday  meal,  Jacques,  getting  impatient 
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for  his  own  c24;euner,  was  eyeing  the  stranger  with  no  friendlr 
look,  when  the  man  beckoned  to  Pierre  and  paid  his  small  bilL 

^  I  beg  pardon/  said  the  small  man.  ^  Is  the  ladj  at  th 
comptoir  the  daughter  of  M.  le  Blanc.' 

^Maia  oui^  monsieur^  said  Pierre,  briskly  clearin^r  the  table  a? 
a  hint  to  the  stranger  that  he  ought  to  retire. 

*  And  how  is  she  named  ? '  asked  he. 

*  Madame  de  la  Beauce,'  answered  Pierre,  eyeing  the  straDg^r 
with  suspicion. 

The  small  man  sat  on  quietly  watching  Yirginie,  till  she,  toi\ 
began  to  gather  up  her  things  and  prepare  to  retire  with  Jacques, 
He  then  started  up,  and  seizing  his  hat  and  stick  advanced  to  her 
with  a  low  bow. 

*  I  must  beg  you  a  thousand  pardons,'  said  he  with  a  singularlj 
sweet  voice.     ^  I  have  a  sad  mission  to  fulfil.'    He  paused. 

*  Monsieur  would  speak  with  me  ? '  asked  Virginie. 

*  Madame,'  said  the  stranger,  *  I  would  not,  believe  me,  do  yr 
say  anything  to  cause  you  a  moment's  grief;  but  I  had  a  sad 
commission  from  one  who  is  no  more '  here  he  paused  again. 

Virginie  grew  pale — she  almost  knew  from  whom  this  man 
came.     At  that  moment  Jacques  bustled  up. 

<  What  does  monsieur  want  ? '  he  asked,  some  suspicion  lark- 
ing in  his  politeness. 

^  Monsieur,  my  message  would  ^eem  to  interest  you  too.  It 
was  from  one  I  learnt  to  love,  as,  indeed,  he  deserved  to  be  loved, 
for  he  was  a  brave,  good  man — Charles  Bousselet.' 

It  was  Jacques  who  grew  pale  now.  In  his  agitation  he  seized 
the  straoger  by  the  arm. 

*  Come  with  us,'  he  cried.  *  Come,  Virginie.  So  you  knew  my 
dear  friend  Bousselet  ? — and  I  had  no  suspicion.  Ah  !  le  brave 
homme !  But  come — you  must  tell  us  all — all.'  So,  midst  his 
tears,  Jacques  dragged  Biouffe,  for  it  was  he,  through  the  door 
that  led  to  their  private  apartment  and  up  the  stairs,  and  intro- 
duced him  into  the  little  saicm,  where  he  found  La  Beauce,  rather 
astonished  at  the  abrupt  entry  of  his  father-in-law  and  a  stranger. 

*  Ah,  M.  le  Comte,'  cried  Jacques.  *  He  comes  from  Rousselet, 
my  poor  friend.' 

<  Any  friend  of  Bousselet's  is  welcome  here,'  said  the  Comte  as 
he  held  out  his  hand. 

Virginie  and  Celim^ne  having  joined  them,  Riouffe  found 
himself  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  little  family,  overwhelmed 
with  questions  from  the  impetuous  Jacques,  who  only  paused  to 
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wipe  his  eyes,  and  blow  his  nose.     Virginie  placed  her  hand  on 
her  father's  arm. 

*  Father/  she  said,  *  would  it  not  be  better  to  let  monsieur 
speak  ? ' 

*  How,'  cried  Jacques,  *  It  is  what  I  have  been  wanting  all 
this  time/ 

*  You  said,  monsieur,  that  you  knew  Eousselet,'  said  Virginie 
in  a  soft  voice.    *  It  must  have  been  at  the  Conciergerie  then.' 

'Madame,'  answered  Eiouffe,  *you  have  divined  truly.  My 
name  is  Riouflfe,  a  name  of  no  celebrity,  which  you  have  certainly 
never  heard.  I  was  a  friend  of  the  Girondins,  and  for  that  reason 
consigned  to  a  prison,  where  I  have  lingered  for  over  a  year. 
But  it  is  not  of  myself  I  would  talk,  but  of  him.' 

Riouflfe  then  gave  them  an  account  of  Rousselet's  incarcera- 
tion, of  his  trial,  and  the  confidence  he  had  reposed  in  him.     As 
he  talked,  his  words  seemed  to  find  their  way  straight  to  the 
hearts  of  his  listeners.     He  spoke  of  Rousselet's  heroism,  of  the 
love  he,  Riouflfe,  bore  him,  but,  above  all,  of  the  singular  disre- 
gard that  he  showed  for  his  own  life,  and  the  joy  with  which  he 
seemed  to  meet  his  death.    ^  Madame,'  he  said  as  he  finished,  ^  he 
made  me  no  confidence,  he  but  told  me  to  come  here.     I  have 
therefore  come  to  tell  you  that  your  name  and  that  of  his  old 
friend,'  here  Riouflfe  bowed  towards  Jacques,  *  were  the  last  words 
he  uttered  as  he  left  us,  and  that  I  am  certain  his  last  thoughts 
were  of  you.     To  have  gained  the  love  of  such  a  man  shows  in 
you  qualities  that  I  can  well  admire,  and  in  discharging  his  last 
wish,  I  may  perhaps  have  the  selfish  hope  that  I,  too,  may  be 
thought  worthy  of  occupying  some  share  of  the  esteem  so  justly 
shown  to  my  poor  friend.' 

Riouflfe  paused.  His  audience  were  deeply  moved.  Jacques, 
whose  face  was  entirely  hid  behind  his  handkerchief,  but  whose 
sobs  were  distinctly  audible,  blurted  out : 

*  Oh,  the  noble  fellow  !     Ah,  my  brave  Rousselet ! ' 

*  Monsieur  Riouflfe,'  said  La  Beauce,  *  you  can  have  no  idea 
what  we  owe  that  man.  That  he  saved  my  life  was  nothing  to 
Lis  unselfish  sacrifice  he  made  of  his  own  to  shield  us.' 

But  Virginie,  with  stately  gesture,  gave  Riouflfe  her  hand.  *  I 
thank  you,'  she  said  softly  with  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Riouflfe, 
as  he  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips,  felt  the  fingers  tremble  with 
suppressed  emotion.  He  could  understand  poor  Rousselet's  secret 
as  he  looked  at  this  queenly  woman,  and  he  saw  she  understood 
it  too. 
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At  this  moment  a  small  piping  voice  was  heard  at  the  door. 

*  Feiiie  m^rei  it  said,  *  is  Petit  Jacques  to  have  no  dejeuhj 
this  morniDg  ?  * 

It  was  a  relief  to  all  to  have  the  tension  of  their  nerves  so 
pleasantly  loosened. 

^  Come,  Petit  Jacques,'  cried  Yirginie,  ^  and  salnte  monaem, 
who  knew  the  good  M.  Rousselet  for  whom  you  pray  each  night.' 

'  You  told  me,  jpetit^  radre^  that  M.  Bousselet  was  in  heavoL* 

^  And  so  he  is,'  said  Biouffe,  *  if  there  be  a  heaven,  as  we 
believe,'  he  added,  looking  at  Virginie. 

From  that  day  Biouffe  became  a  constant  visitor  at  the  hon^, 
and  soon  was  enrolled  among  the  band  of  worshippers  whom 
Virginie  allowed  to  offer  incense  at  her  shrine.  There  was  some- 
thing so  simple  and  confiding  about  the  man  that  he  won  the 
confidence  of  all.  He  was,  besides,  so  clever  and  well  read,  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  talk  to  him. 

*  Ah,  madame  ! '  he  cried  one  day  with  a  sigh,  *  I  have  found 
Paris  and  the  world  of  Paris  most  insincere  and  heartless.  It  is 
only  here  that  I  feel  at  home,  for  here  I  find  all  the  good  qualitiei 
we  learnt  to  love  in  each  other  in  the  Conciergerie.' 

He  told  them  of  all  the  men,  and  women  too,  who  had  passed 
through  that  high  road  to  the  guillotine,  from  the  Girondins  lo 
the  last  victims  of  the  Terror,  and  Virginie  shuddered  when  she 
remembered  that  it  was  only  by  great  good  luck  that  she,  too,  bad 
not  gone  that  way. 


(Tq  be  coiitii  ucd,) 
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IT  is  my  duty  to-night  to  address  working  men  and  to  bring 
to  a  close  the  proceedings  of  the  present  Congress  of  the 
Sanitary  Institute,  It  is  assumed  that,  under  existing  necessities, 
working  men  and  working  women  have  not  the  time  for  attending 
the  daily  meetings  of  the  Congress,  a  fact  to  be  regretted,  because 
so  much  more  service  to  the  great  cause  of  sanitation,  or  health 
of  the  world,  is  imparted  when  those  who  are  concerned  in  that 
cause — and  who  is  not  ? — can  take  personal  part  in  advancing  it. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  me  or  for  some  learned  colleague  of  mine  to 
give  a  lecture ;  but  that  is  a  poor  substitute  for  direct  personal 
debate  on  the  matter.  In  my  own  case  I  feel  sure  I  should  never 
have  acquired  the  absorbing  interest  and  the  knowledge  I  have 
attained  on  health  subjects  if  I  had  merely  been  lectured  at  and 
told,  this  is  what  I  must  understand  and  that  is  what  I  must  do. 

When,  therefore,  the  Sanitary  Institute,  or  other  organisation, 
holds  another  Health  Congress,  I  respectfully  suggest  that  on 
every  evening  there  should  be  a  meeting  for  papers  and  discus- 
sions in  which  working  men  and  women  should  take  a  leading 
part.  It  would  be  good  if  some  of  these  would  write  papers  for 
every  one  to  discuss,  so  that  they  might  lend  their  knowledge  to 
the  professed  sanitarians  in  response  to  that  which  has  been  given 
to  them.  It  would  be  well  also  to  see  one  of  them  occupying  the 
chair  and  conducting  the  business  of  the  meeting,  because,  if  they 
once  commenced  to  take  leading  parts  in  this  magnificent  work, 
they  would  continue  their  efforts.  For,  indeed,  the  work  is  so 
magnificent  and  so  attractive,  and,  when  understood,  so  mighty, 
they  who  have  once  become  connected  with  it  never  cease  to 
carry  it  forward,  notwithstanding  the  anger  of  the  cynics,  a 
mischievous  and  bad  lot,  who,  when  they  cannot  confute,  abuse. 

Perhaps  you  will  say  this  subject   of  health  is  too  diflScult 

'  An  Address  delivered  on  Saturday,  August  30,  to  working  men  at  the  Congress 
of  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  h^ld  at  Tirighton,  18?0. 
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and  scientific  for  men  and  women  who  have  to  work  for  their  daily 
bread.     Not  a  bit  of  it ;  it  is  simplicity  itself.    Not  a  carpenter 
who  planes  a  piece  of  wood  by  the  square ;  not  a  bricklayer  who 
lays  a  wall  by  the  plumb  rule ;  not  a  plumber  who  wipes  a  joint ; 
net  a  blacksmith  who  forges  a  horse-shoe ;  not  a  watchmaker  who 
cleans  a  watch ;  not  an  engine  driver  who  drives  an  engine,  but 
does  something  quite  as  difficult  and  quite  as  scientific  as  any- 
thing done  by  the  cleverest  sanitarian.     It  is  all  a  matter  of 
looking  at  the  question  and  of  facing  it.    Face  it  and  it  is  yours, 
as  much  as  it  is  ours  or  anybody's.     Every  man  could,  if  he 
would,  soon  learn  to  understand  and  discuss  the  sanitary  business 
just  as  we  have  done  in  the  past  week.    Neither  need  the  women 
be  afraid  to  learn  and  reason  and  act  in  the  same  manner  ;  for 
women  ought  to  be  the  best  of  the  sanitary  brood.     In  classical 
history  a  woman  was  the  leader  of  health.    We  call  her  the  Goddess 
of  Health  to  this  very  day,  and  we  owe  that  title  to  the  wise  old 
ancients.     They  had  a  god  who  was  the  founder  of  the  science 
and  art  of  curing  diseases,  and  this  god  they  called  ^sculapius ; 
but  uEsculapius  had  a  daughter,  as  might  be  expected  of  so  great 
a  personage,  and  she  became  the  goddess,  not  of  physic,  but  of 
health.     iEsculapius  would  say  to  men  and  women,  *  Get  ill  and  I 
will   cure    you.'     But  his   daughter,   who   was  named  Hygeia, 
Goddess  of  Health,  would  say,  *  My  children,  my  father  is  a  clever 
old  fellow  enough,  and  I  am  proud  of  him ;  but  he,  belonging  to 
the   male   side  and  always  wanting  to  be  master,  lets  you  go 
wrong  in  order  that  he  may  be  called  in  to  show  his  power  and 
his  skill  in  putting  you  right.     I,  however,  belonging  to  the 
female  side,  wish  to  tell  you  something  better.    I  would  advise 
you  never  to  require  his  assistance  at  any  time.     Live  well  and 
keep  well.     Then  those  diseases  he  is  so  proud  of  naming  and 
curing  will  never  get  into  your  homes  ^at  all.     The  women  can 
keep  the  homes  in  such  a  healthy  state  that  a  home  which  contains 
a  sick  person,  with  a  doctor  flitting  in  and  out,  will  be  like  a 
churchyard  at  midnight  with  the  usual  ghost,  a  spot  to  be  marked 
out  and  shut  up.'    Then  also  the  women,  coming  to  a  meeting 
like  the  present,  instead  of  listening  to  what  is  to  be  taught  here, 
might  tell  us  so  much  as  goddesses  of  health,  that  the  Sanitary 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  itself  would  soon  have  to  go  into 
a  position  where  it  could  enjoy  its  dignity  at  its  leisure.     And 
be  sure  of  it,  discussions  on  health  by  working  people  will  come ; 
although  at  this  moment  the  fates  are  against  us.     We  must, 
therefore,  have  an  address ;  and  now,  what  shall  be  the  topic  ? 
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Health  is  fertile  and  offers  a  thousand  topics.  But  many  are 
worn  out,  or  require  rest ;  others  are  deep  and  require  preparatory 
study ;  others  are  pleasant,  but  theoretical.  I  propose  one  that  is 
practical ;  one  that  we  all  know  something  about  if  we  are  worth 
our  salt,  which  isn't  much,  though  we  talk  so  much  about  it.  I 
propose  that  we  consider  worh  and  working  hours,  or  hours  of 
work  in  relation  to  working  men.  You  needn't  start,  or  begin  to 
get  up  steam  as  if  a  political  engine  were  about  to  be  brought 
out  to  run  on  a  line  which  may  have  rails,  but  which  certainly  is 
not  smooth.  Have  no  fear !  To-night  let  us  throw  politics,  as 
if  they  were  physic,  to  the  dogs.  We  are  sanitarians  looking 
down  on  politics  and  politicians  with  all  the  pity  that  should  be 
felt  by  the  followers  of  the  Goddess  of  Health.  We  will  study 
work  only  as  a  measure  of  health.  How  does  work  run  with 
health,  and  how  far  does  health  sustain  work  to  the  benefit  and 
the  happiness  of  the  worker  ?     Let  that  be  our  text. 

Work  Every  Man's  Portkn. 

We  may  start  on  this  inquiry  by  the  assurance  that  work, 
manual  work — and  that,  too,  of  rather  a  resolute  kind — is  absolutely 
necessary  for  every  man.  The  old  saying  that  man  shall  live  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow  is  as  true  to-day  as  on  the  day  when  it  first 
went  forth.  The  work  of  man  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a 
gardener,  and  the  similitude  is  good ;  for  the  world  at  large  is  a 
garden,  nothing  more,  nothiug  less.  The  true  destiny  of  man  is 
to  make  the  garden  a  paradise,  and  until  this  is  done  there  will 
be  no  peace,  no  garden  of  peace,  no  paradise.  Every  one  of  us 
here,  probably,  has  been  working  all  the  day  for  and  towards  the 
completion  of  this  greatest  work,  though  we  have  not  been  thinking 
of  this  object  of  our  labours.  Every  man,  everywhere,  who  deserves 
to  be  called  a  man,  has  worked  for  this  unrecognised  object.  I 
press  this  point  because  it  leads  us  on  to  understand  what  is  the 
best  idea  of  work.  The  idea  cannot  be  too  hopeful.  We  often 
meet  with  a  good  workman  who,  having  completed  some  really 
excellent  task — shaping  a  stone,  carving  a  panel  of  wood,  building 
a  wall,  painting  a  wall,  decorating  a  ceiling,  or  what  not — having 
finished  his  job,  turns  from  it,  glad  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  caring  not 
vhat  shall  become  of  it.  This  is  because  he  does  not  realise 
the  importance  of  his  labour ;  does  not  grasp  the  fact  that  nothing 
done  is  lost,  and  that  everything  well  done,  if  the  true  worth  of  it 
be  properly  realised,  is  an  addition  to  the  garden  of  the  world, 
the  future  Paradise.     But  when  he  does  realise  it,  let  the 
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following  story,  true  in  every  word,  and  resting   on   my    awn 
observation,  illustrate,  how  good  it  is  for  him. 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland  there  is  a  beautifal  old  city 
called  St.  Andrews.     The  city  claims,  as  its  own,  the  oldest  of  the 
great  universities  of  Scotland.     In  the  beautiful  lecture-hall  of 
the  university  there  is  now  and  then  held  a  kind  of  gala  day, 
when  the  learned  professors  invite  an  outsider  to  give  a  lecture 
to  the  students,  and  to  those  inhabitants  of  the  city,  besides 
the  students,  who  choose  to  come  and  listen.     On  a  bright  day  in 
the  early  part  of  a  year  not  long  gone  by  I  was  invited  to  give 
one  of  these  extra  lectures  in  the  morning,  and  to  listen  to  a 
lecture  in  the  evening  by  another  outside  teacher.     I  did  not 
know  my  colleague,  who  delivered  the  evening  lecture,  personally, 
but  I  heard  that  he  filled  an  important  judicial  office  in  Scotland, 
and  was  considered   to  be  one    of   the    most    powerful,    able, 
learned,  and  withal  wittiest  men  in  Scotland.    He  chose  for  the 
subject  of  his  lecture  *  Self-culture,'  and  for  an  hour  he  held  us  in 
a  perfect  dream  of  pleasure.  I  could  not  for  my  part  realise  that  the 
hour  had  fled,  and  bad  difficulty  in  preventing  myself  conunitting 
the  very  improper  act,  for  such  an  occasion,  of  calling  out  *  eno^e' 
with  all  my  might.    You  may  depend  upon  it  that  we  cheered  the 
lecturer  vigorously ;  and  we  one  and  all  said,  *  What  a  wonderful 
lecture !     What  a  treat,  to  be  sure !'    The  lecture  ended  at  seven 
o'clock,  and  at  eight  I  found  myself  seated  at  dinner  by  the  side 
of  the  lecturer,  at  the  house  of  Professor  Bell  Pettigrew,  whose 
great  researches  on  flight  some  of  you  may  have  heard  of,  and 
who  is  the  most  genial  of  men.     In  the  course  of  the  dinner  I 
made  some  reference  to  the  hall  in  which  the  lecture  had  taken 
place — how  good  it  was  for  sound,  and  what  a  fine  structure  to 
look  upon. 

*  And  did  you  like  the  way  in  which  the  stones  were  laid 
inside?'  was  a  question  from  my  new  friend  to  whose  lecture  I 
had  listened. 

*  Immensely,'  I  replied.  *  The  man  who  laid  those  stones  was 
an  artist  who  must  have  thought  that  his  work  would  live  through 
the  ages.' 

*  Well,  that  is  pleasant  to  hear,'  he  said,  *  for  the  walls  are  my 
ain  doing.'    He  had  the  Scotch  accent  when  he  was  in  earnest. 

^  Fortunate  man,'  I  replied,  ^  to  have  the  means  to  build  so 
fine  a  place ; '  for  I  thought,  naturally  enough,  that,  being  a  rich 
man,  he  had  built  the  hall  at  his  own  expense  and  had  presented 
it  to  the  university. 
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*  Fortunate  truly,'  he  answered,  *  but  not  in  that  sense.  What 
I  mean  is,  that  I  laid  every  one  of  those  stones  with  my  ain  hand. 
When  that  place  was  being  built  I  was  a  working  mason,  under 
the  father  of  our  friend  the  Professor  opposite  us,  a  builder  in 
St.  Andrews  who  had  the  contract,  and  he  gave  me  the  job  of 
laying  the  inside  stone-work ;  and  I  never  had  any  job  in  my 
life  that  gave  me  so  much  pride  and  so  much  pleasure.' 

My  audience,  that  workman  still  lives,  and  is  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  university.  Whilst  he  was  working  with  his  hands 
he  was  working  also  with  his  brain.  He  took  his  degree,  he  went 
to  the  Bar,  he  signalised  himself  there ;  and  now  he  is  what  he 
is,  one  of  the  honoured  of  honoured  names  of  his  country.  But 
I  refer  to  him  here  only  as  the  mason  at  his  work,  adorning  the 
garden  of  the  world,  and  proud  of  his  labour.  That  man  had  the 
idea  of  the  paradise ;  it  sweetened  his  work ;  it  made  it  great ; 
and  whatever  else  he  has  done  or  may  do,  that  was  one  of  his, 
best  works,  one  of  which  he  may  well  be  most  proud  in  his  own 
soul.  We  applauded  his  brilliant  lecture ;  but  those  silent, 
beautiful  stones  before  him,  which  echoed  our  applause,  must,  I 
think,  have  been  to  him  one  cheer  more,  and  a  big  one  too. 

The  illustration  is  valuable  because  it  meets  an  objection  which 
some  too  refined  and  overwise  people  make  as  to  the  sentiment 
which  must,  as  they  imagine,  always  prevail  among  those  who 
work  for  their  living  with  their  limbs.  *  What  is  the  use,'  they 
ask,  *what  is  the  use  for  you  to  hold  out  to  working  men 
that  they  ought  to  consider  the  value  of  their  work  ?  Why,  they 
will  laugh  in  your  face.  They  live  to  toil ;  and  the  toil  is  such 
that  they  can't  be  expected  to  look  upon  it,  or  have  it  referred  to 
with  pleasure.  It  is  something  they  know  they  must  get  through 
each  day,  and  there  it  ends.'  But  my  new  friend  gave  a  direct 
contradiction  to  this  vulgar  prejudice;  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
amongst  the  ten  million  workers  of  these  islands  there  is  a 
large  percentage  possessed  of  the  same  spirit,  who  take  a  pride 
in  their  work,  and  who  like  it  best  when  it  is  best  done.  These 
are  the  happiest  of  all  their  class,  and  they  are  the  healthiest, 
which  is  the  point  most  affecting  us  at  this  moment.  Under  this 
sentiment  the  working  hours  are  both  shortened  and  lightened, 
in  so  far  as  strength  and  health  are  concerned,  since  nothing  saves 
the  body  and  keeps  it  in  good  order  like  the  tranquil  mind  which 
feels  the  value  as  well  as  the  dignity  and  necessity  of  labour.  I 
am  quite  sure,  for  my  own  part,  that  I  should  have  given  up  the 
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supplementary  hours  of  work  each  day  of  my  own  life  many  year- 
ago  but  for  the  feeling  that  the  labour  might  be  of  some  Talne  ir 
the  *  garden  of  the  world ' — might  be  helping  to  make  the  Paradise 
which  is  to  be ;  helping  in  some  very  small  degree,  of  course,  and 
yet  in  a  degree  up  to  my  level  best. 

Wn-L  FOR  Work. 

Working  hours  are  sweetened,  shortened,  and  lightened  bj 
the  idea  of  the  value  of  the  work ;  they  are  directed,  in  the  same 
manner,  by  what  may  be  called  will  for  work.  When  will  goe- 
with  work,  half  the  work  is  done ;  when  will  does  not  go  with 
work,  the  work  is  doubled,  trebled,  quadrupled.  I  like  tricycling; 
but  if  I  were  a  man  working  for  a  master,  who  said  to  me  in  Loo- 
don  :  *  Now,  then,  it's  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  get  on  that  tri- 
cycle and  deliver  this  letter  at  Bath  before  six  to-night,'  I  should, 
I  fear,  be  rather  inclined  to  tell  him  to  go  to  Bath  himself,  and 
might  even,  in  my  disgust,  give  him  a  bit  of  insane  advice  as  to 
what  he  ought  to  do  in  connection  with  the  journey.  Or,  if  I 
undertook  the  task  by  necessity,  how  I  should  fume  and  wear  asd 
tear  as  I  went  along !  Yet,  very  likely,  I  should  find  a  man, 
mounted  like  me,  doing,  for  his  own  pleasure,  the  same  task  a.^: 
joUily  as  Mr.  Mark  Tapley  himself,  feeling  no  fatigue,  aod 
determined  to  add  a  second  hundred  miles  to  his  day's  work  after 
he  has  left  me  at  my  destination  with  my  master's  note.  Herein 
is  the  difference  produced  by  will : — 

Against  the  will  no  work  will  run, 
But  willing  work  is  working  fun. 

I  am  convinced  that  many  employers,  many  employed  fail  to 
understand  the  importance  of  this  fact.  *  Employers  are  practical 
men,  sir,'  I  heard  one  say.  *  They  care  nothing  about  likes  or 
dislikes,  will  or  no  will.  The  work  has  to  be  got  through,  and  if 
a  man  don't  like  it  he  can  chuck  it  up.'  *  I  make  it  a  point,'  I 
heard  another  employer  say,  *  to  study,  as  far  as  I  can,  the  iz&ies 
of  my  people,  because  I  find,  that  they  do  twice  the  work  that 
comes  to  them  with  a  will,  to  what  they  do  when  it  goes  across 
the  grain,  and  I  often  regret  that  my  establishment  is  limited  in 
its  resources  for  variety  of  work,  since  I  am  sure  with  sufficient 
variety  I  could  make  our  work  half  a  holiday,  and  could  get  double 
the  amount  of  work  as  well,  or  better,  carried  out.' 

The  cynics,  not  remembering  the  low  vulgarity  of  the  word, 
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would  call  this  last  employer  a  ^  faddist ; '  I  call  him  the  real 
practical  man,  who  in  the  results  he  obtained  was  by  far  the  more 
successful  of  the  two. 

Limitation  of  Working  Hours. 

And  now  I  light  upon  the  vexed  question  :  Is  it  right  that 
hours  of  work  should  be  limited ;  and,  if  so,  how  many  hours 
should  be  allotted  to  work  ? 

The  old  saying  on  this  point  runs: — 

Eight  hours'  work,  eight  hours'  play, 

With  eight  hours'  sleep  makes  one  good  day. 

So  it  does,  and  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  sound  common- 
sense  in  these  two  lines.  Supposing  that  meal-times  are  included 
in  the  eight  hours'  play,  the  sanitary  teacher  has  little  to  add, 
little  to  take  away  from  the  rule  in  its  general  application.  In 
the  garden  of  the  world  no  one  need  be  obliged  to  do  more  work 
than  can  be  done  in  eight  hours  if  the  work  were  carried  out  on  a 
scientific  and  proper  system.  Unfortunately  it  is  not,  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  for  an  age  or  two,  so  that  we  have  to  meet  a  big  diffi- 
culty in  the  face  and  to  do  the  best  we  can  to  help  to  lessen  it. 

As  a  matter  of  health  the  rule  is  good.  Whose  fault  is  it 
that  it  is  not  generally  applied  ?  One  says  tyranny  is  the  faulty 
cause ;  another  says  necessity.  We  may  admit,  in  some 
instances,  necessity ;  but  I  should  say  that  the  fault,  pretty 
universal  in  its  nature,  is  based  on  ignorance  or  thoughtlessness 
rather  than  on  any  systematic  oppression  or  absolute  necessity. 

I  spot  one  illustration  here.  Why  should  shopkeepers  be 
forced  by  all  classes,  rich,  middle,  and  poor  alike,  to  keep  their 
places  of  business  open  for  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  ?  Who 
is  benefited  by  the  notion  which  every  tradesman  seems  to  have 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  beat  every  other  tradesman  of  his  sort  in 
the  plan  of  keeping  his  shop  open  to  the  public  to  the  last  pos- 
sible moment,  and  beginning  again  at  the  first  possible  moment  ? 
The  man  does  not  like  it.  Those  employed  by  him  do  not  like  it. 
It  is  the  outside  public  who  demand  it  and  will  have  it.  The 
draper,  as  one  of  the  outside  public,  will  have  it  of  the  grocer ; 
the  grocer  of  the  baker,  the  baker  of  the  butcher,  and  every  sort 
of  the  liquor  seller.  Was  there  ever  such  an  absurdity  ?  There 
are  a  few  who  never  can  shut  up.  But  how  few !  Name  the 
policeman,  the  fireman,  the  sick  nurse,  and  that  most  taxed  of  all 
living  men,  the  family  doctor,  and  how  many  more  need  be 
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employed  beyond  eight  hours  out  of  the  twenty- four  in  oanstant 
daily  work? 

What  a  grand  thing  it  would  be  to  lessen  pressure  of  business 
to  this  extent !    In  some  instances  it  would  cause  the  rate  of 
mortality  to  go  down  as  certainly  as  the  barometer  goes  down 
when  the  pressure  of  air  is  taken  oflf  the  mercury.    And  wliat  a 
grand  example  it  would  be,  affecting  for  the  best  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  !     What  healthy  habits  it  would  produce,  what 
economy !     Think  of  buying  all  provisions  under  the  light  of  the 
sun  instead  of  the  flare  of  gas,  paraffin,  or  naphtha !     Look  at  a 
purchase  made  in  the  light  of  the  morning  by  the  side  of  one 
made  in  the  light  of  the  night !     Why,  I  tell  you,  working  men 
and  women,  that  there  are  persons  who  keep  what  they  could  not 
sell  in  the  daytime  in  order  that  it  may  be  sold  at  night,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  customers  cannot  see  so  well  then  what  they 
are  buying ;  and  I  am  sure  you  must  all  have  observed  that  well- 
to-do  people  never  go  out  at  night  to  buy  if  they  can  help  it ; 
that  their  great  stores  close  early,  and  that  the  transaction  is 
followed  by  better  health  in  buyer  and  seller  alike.     The  old 
curfew  bell  that  made  everybody  shut  up  at  one  fixed  hour  was  a 
good  bell  for  many  reasons,  no  reason  more  than  that  it  carried 
with  it  the  sound  of  health.     We  want  a  new  and  still  earher 
health  bell  in  these  times ;  not  one  rung  by  legal  order,  but  by 
good  feeling,   good  sense,  and  common  humanity ;  a  bell  that 
should  not  sound  to  the  ear,  but  should  ring  in  every  heart. 

It  is  of  no  use  blaming  employers  or  employed  until  the 
public  lends  its  mind  to  the  resolution  that  it  will  do  no  business 
in  unreasonable  hours.  There  is  an  inconsistency  about  this  subject 
which  is  appalling.  A  philanthropic  lady  may  come  to  me  to  ask, 
will  I  not  do  something,  will  I  not  say  something,  will  I  not  write  a 
few  lines  to  the  Times  to  help  to  cure  this  great  and  crying  evil? 
Yet  a  few  days  afterwards  this  philanthropist  may  take  away  her 
custom  from  her  neighbouring  draper  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  his  shop  is  closed  when  at  the  last  moment  she  requires  a 
piece  of  ribbon  for  an  evening  party  to  which  she  is  about  to  go. 

Eight  Hours  a  Fair  Time. 

__  ing  it  all  in  all,  we  may  keep  our  minds  on  eight  hours  as 
a  fair  thp©  for  work.  We  may  consider  justly  that  a  person  who 
works  ha^  and  conscientiously  for  eight  hours  has  little  to  be 
ashamed  o^and  that,  for  health's  sake,  he  has  done  what  is  near 
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to  the  right  thing ;  if  he  take  an  hour  to  get  to  and  from  work, 
two  hours  for  meals,  three  hours  for  reading  or  recreation,  and 
one  hour  for  rising  and  going  to  bed,  including  in  this  the  daily 
bath  which  is  so  essential  to  health,  he  is  in  good  form  for  good 
health.  It  matters  little  then  what  his  occupation  may  be,  since 
this  laying-out  of  time  is  time  well  laid  out  for  mind  and  body. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  in  the  present  state  of  things  this  rule 
cannot  be  made  absolute,  and  that  eight  hours  id  rather  to  be 
taken  as  a  standard  than  as  a  rule.  It  may  be  accepted  as  not 
positively  necessary  in  some  classes  of  work,  and  as  positively 
necessary  in  other  classes. 

We  will,  if  you  please,  follow  this  out  a  little  on  the  health 
and  life  side  of  the  question,  and  on  that  alone. 

The  Bodily  Powers  and  Hours  of  Work. 

The  human  organisation  is  so  far  after  the  manner  of  a 
mechanism  or  engine  that  it  is  destined  always  to  perform  a 
certain  fixed  meas.ure  of  work.  Be  it  ever  so  idle,  it  must  do  a 
certain  measure  of  work.  We  brought  nothing  into  this  world, 
and  it  is  certain  we  can  carry  nothing  out ;  but  all  along  the 
line,  from  coming  in  to  carrying  out,  we  are  all  at  work.  The 
richest  man,  who  thinks  he  never  has  occasion  to  work  at  all,  has 
within  him  a  working  pump  called  his  heart,  and  a  working 
bellows  called  his  lungs,  and  a  working-vat  called  his  stomach,  and 
a  working  condenser  called  his  brain,  and  a  working  evaporator 
called  his  skin,  with  other  parts,  all  of  which  must  be  at  work, 
whether  he  will  or  not.  He  may  not  know  it,  but  the  heart  of 
the  laziest  lout  you  can  imagine  is  expending  over  his  body,  day 
by  day,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  foot-tons  weight  of  work. 
This  is  work  he  can't  escape,  and  he  carries  it  on  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  according  as  he  is  constituted  to  do  it.  He  is  bom 
to  lift  so  many  millions  of  tons  in  so  many  years,  and  as  each 
piece  of  work  is  done  it  is  finished  for  good,  not  a  stroke  of  it 
ever  recalled.  If  he  meet  with  no  accident,  the  time  will  come 
when  the  last  stroke  in  his  capacity  will  be  played  out,  and  then 
he  will  die. 

A  rule  of  a  similar  kind  applies  to  all  other  parts  and  organs, 
and  that  person  lives  longest  who  so  lives  and  works  that  all  parts 
wear  out  together.  There  are  very  few  such  persons;  the 
larger  number  break  down  from  one  point,  the  rest  of  the  body 
being  good  for  long  to  come.    You  know  the  rule  in  machinery, 
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that  the  strength  of  a  chain  lies  in  each  link :  let  one  link  gxYe 
way,  and  where  is  the  chain?     It  is  the  same  with  the  cbain  cf    I 
life.  ' 

Some  Useful  Lessons. 

The  lessons  that  arise  from  correct  knowledge  on  these  points 
are  numerous,  and  have  a  particular  bearing  on  the  question  of 
hours  of  work.    The  first  lesson  is  one  in  which  all  interests  are 
equally  concerned.    The  master  is  concerned  in  it,  the  workman 
is  concerned  in  it.     The  lesson  is  that  when  a  man  is  working  at 
one  particular  thing,  which  keeps  one  particular  organ  or  set  ot 
organs  constantly  at  work,  nothing  can  be  gained  by  keeping  up 
the  time  of  work  too  long  without  cessation.    I  have  tried  to 
ascertain  if  there  is  any  sort  of  work  in  which  this  rule  fidls  to 
hold  good,  and  I  find  none.     If  the  work  be  entirely  muscular, 
the  rule  is  wonderfully  sound.     The  best  mechanical  work  is 
always  that  which  stops  on  this  side  of  actual  weariness.     To  put 
the  matter  in  a  nutshell,  an  overstrained  workman  is  for  the  time  a 
bad  workman  and  a  dear  workman,  whatever  his  will  and  his  skill 
may  be.    He  is  disabled  in  that  part  of  his  body  that  has  been 
particularly  taxed,  and  in  that  part  he  must  be  rested  and  reunited 
before  he  can  with  perfect  health  and  strength  resume  his  em- 
ployment. 

But  what  is  the  full  time  for  the  running  down,  if  I  may  so 
call  it,  of  the  powers  of  the  body  each  day,  under  steady,  hard, 
muscular  work,  not  calling  for  much  mental  exertion  ?  I  should 
fix  it,  from  our  side  of  the  question,  at  one-third  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours  of  the  day,  or  half  the  waking  hours ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  same  period  as  should  be  devoted  to  that  entire  rest,  chiefly  in 
sleep,  which  is  needed  in  order  to  restore  the  body  to  its  fall 
power,  and  to  regulate  the  balance  of  power. 

This  is  the  first  lesson,  in  which  nothing  except  bodily  work 
has  been  noticed.  Let  us  refer  to  another  state  of  things,  in 
which  mental  work,  a  much  sharper  master,  comes  on  the  scene. 
I  have  never  yet  met  with  a  pure  mental  worker  who  could  keep 
up  good  mental  work  day  after  day  for  six  hours.  When,  there- 
fore, any  work  exercises  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body ;  when  to 
mental  labour  responsibility  and  anxiety  are  added;  when  the  work 
put  upon  the  heart  increases  largely ;  when  the  mainspring  and 
prime  regulator  of  the  whole  animal  machine  is  oppressed,  and  all  is 
cross-grain  and  uncertain;  when  the  mind  becomes  irritable  as 
the  muscles  become  wearied ;  and  when  that  which  was  readily  seen 
and   easily  done  at  the   commencement  of  the  work  demands 
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more  than  ordinary  care — ^must,  practically,  be  twice  done,  and, 
after  all,  without  proper  satisfaction — then  the  necessity  for  the 
eight  hours  rule  becomes  absolute. 

Let  us  look  round  and  pick  out  one  or  two  kinds  of  work  as 
examples  coming,  in  this  way,  under  the  rule  of  regular  eight 
hours.  I  should  put  engine  driving  at  the  head  of  these  repre- 
sentative kinds  of  work  in  which  mind  and  body  are  severely 
taxed  together.  The  engine  driver  is  taxed  all  round ;  he  has 
much  to  do  that  calls  the  muscles  of  his  body  into  active  work ; 
he  is  unable  to  rest ;  he  is  exposed  to  great  changes  of  heat  and 
cold,  wind  and  rain ;  he  has  to  bear  the  rapid  friction  of  the  air 
over  the  surface  of  his  body ;  and,  from  minute  to  minute,  for 
hour  after  hour,  he  is  obliged  to  have  his  most  active  and  labour- 
ing senses,  his  sight,  his  hearing,  his  touch — ^yes,  and  his  sense  of 
smell  too — persistently  on  guard.  To  all  is  added  the  hidden 
weight  of  responsibility,  a  weight  which  springs  from  the  whole  of 
the  work  put  together,  and  with  something  else  behind,  which 
men  call  conscientiousness  or  conscience,  which  intensifies  the 
mental  and  physical  strains.  I  am  quite  convinced  that,  in 
respect  to  bodily  and  mental  health,  such  kind  of  work  ought 
never  to  exceed  eight  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
day.  It  is  bad  all  round  that  it  should  exceed  this  strain ;  bad, 
because  dangerous,  to  the  public,  which  depends  for  its  health  and 
life  on  the  judgment  and  skill  of  the  driver;  bad  for  the  endu- 
rance of  the  man  himself,  and  bad  for  those  who  pay  him  for 
his  services ;  bad  because  the  men  who  accept  such  responsible 
labour — although  they  may  keep  at  it  for  some  years  in  spite 
of  the  overstrain — become  prematurely  old ;  at  sixty  or  so  are 
aged  so  that  people  begin  to  say  of  them,  and  they  begin  to  say 
of  themselves,  that  they  are  getting  past  work,  when,  in  truth, 
this  is  just  the  time  they  ought  to  be  in  the  full  swing  of  a  ripe 
and  useful  experience,  and  in  a  condition  most  serviceable  as 
labourers  for  the  general  good — labourers  for  that  garden  of  the 
world  they  are  sent  to  cultivate  and  help  to  bring  to  perfection. 

By  argument  quite  independent  of  politics,  commerce,  or 
economy;  by  argument  based  simply  on  the  study  of  man 
himself  as  a  working  unit ;  the  physician's  argument,  if  you  like 
to  consider  it  so,  I  venture  to  declare  that  eight  hours  is  the 
extreme  limit  of  labour,  compatible  with  healthy  life,  for  all 
callings  of  the  character  above  described. 

There  are  some  other  callings  whic>,  on  account  of  their 
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monotony  and  steady  wear  and  tear  from  constant  work,  reqnirr 
the  same  regular  limitation  of  time.    The  postman  is  an  excellect 
illustration  of  the  class  of  worker  included  under   this  head. 
The  work  of  the  postman  is  one  continuous  busy  go-round  ;  he  is 
on  his  feet  during  the  whole  of  his  working  hours,  except  in  the 
few,  far  too  few,  instances,  in  country  districts,  where  he   is  ab?e 
to  use  a  velocipede.    The  result  is  that  the  postman  wears  out 
too  fast.     The  late  medical  officer  to  the  Creneral  Post   Office, 
Dr.  Waller  Lewis,  was  fully  alive  to  this  fact.     He  referred  to  it 
in  his  reports,  and  he  several  times  spoke  to  me  about  it^     There 
were  some  men,  he  told  me,  who  sustained  the  tedious  labour 
fairly ;  but  none  bore  it  well,  and  the  weaker  ones  badly.     The 
effect,  generally,  was  to  produce  a  premature  old  age ;    in  other 
words,  shortening  of  the  life  of  the  worker. 

Lastly,  hardest  muscular  kinds  of  work  demand,  for  the  best 
reason,  limitation  of  hours.  Amongst  those  of  us  who  have  studied 
this  subject  most  carefully,  there  is,  I  believe,  little  difference  of 
opinion.     We  should,  I  think,  be  unanimous  that  the    strongest 
man  ought  not  to  perform,  day  by  day,  work  that  should  call  forth 
more  than  250  foot-tons  of  energy,  or  rather  more  than  twice  the 
natural  work  of  the  heart.     But  in  some  work  this   amount  is 
increased  over  a  third.     In  the  work  of  the  dock  labourer  it  ruDs 
up  to  315  foot-tons ;  in  the  pile  driver  and  pavior  to  350 ;  and  in 
a  few  others  to  370.     Here  the  eight  hours  rule,  at  least,  is  abso- 
lute for  health.     We  could  not  put  such  a  strain  on  an  engine  that 
was  not  made  to  bear  it,  without  breaking  the  engine  down  ;  and 
we  cannot  put  it  on  a  man  without  the  same  result. 

Some  Objections  Answered. 

I  wait  here  to  anticipate  some  objections  which  may  ari^e. 
One  man  will  say  to  me,  *  You  are  calculating  up  the  human 
body  as  if  it  were  a  steam  engine  j  all  very  well  as  a  doctor's  cal- 
culation, but  of  no  sense  for  a  practical  man.'  I  answer : — if  you 
work  a  steam  engine,  you  reckon  up  its  working  power  to  tLe 
uttermost  farthing ;  and  if  you  strain  it,  wear  it  out,  or  blow  it 
up,  you  take  the  consequences.  *  Of  course,*  will  be  the  reply ; 
^  but  then  a  man  is  not  an  engine ;  a  man  has  a  will  and  a 
mind  of  his  own  which  alters  everything.'  How  so  ?  I  think 
that  only  makes  matters  worse ;  the  man's  will  is  expressed  by 
his  vital  powers,  just  the  same  as  his  strength  to  work  is ;  and 
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if  his  will  chafes  under  his  work,  the  work  is  so  much  the  harder. 
Do  you  imagine  that,  if  the  steam  engine  were  endowed  with  a 
will,  and  you  had  to  govern  the  will  as  well  as  the  work  of  the 
engine,  the  work  would  he  less  wearing  to  it  ?  Why,  it  would  be 
all  the  more  wearing ;  and  if,  after  great  oppression,  the  engine, 
at  full  strain,  blew  itself,  and  you  with  it,  into  atoms,  you  need 
not  be  surprised. 

No,  this  is  a  question  that  is  essentially  a  doctor's  question, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  the  study  of  the  doctor  to  find 
what  the  human  body  and  human  mind  can  and  cannot  bear.  If 
he  does  not  understand  this,  who  does  ?  Some  day  it  will  be  a 
doctor's  question  out  and  out,  and  in  that  department  of  medical 
science  and  art  which  relates  to  the  treatment  of  the  most  useful 
of  the  lower  animals,  the  horse,  it  comes  already  into  immediate 
service.  A  well-informed  veterinary  surgeon  will  calculate  the 
life  value  of  a  horse  with  the  greatest  ease  by  the  age  and  cha- 
racter of  the  animal,  in  combination  with  the  work  which  the 
animal  will  have  to  perform.  Mr.  Field,  of  Oxford  Street,  London, 
one  of  the  soundest  veterinary  surgeons  I  ever  knew,  was  once 
advising  me  about  the  purchase  of  a  horse  I  had  sent  to  his 
*  whispering  gallery,'  as  he  called  his  testing  yard,  in  order  to  find 
if  the  animal  were  sound  in  *  wind,  limb,  and  eyesight.'  I  asked 
him  what  length  of  work  there  was  in  the  animal.  ^  For  your  work,' 
he  said,  *  good  ten  or  eleven  years ;  for  my  work,  seven  or  eight ; 
for  a  London  omnibus,  three  to  four.  It  is  chiefly  a  matter  of 
work  and  strain  on  the  heart.'  *Has  temper  nothing  to  do  with 
it  ? '  *  Yes ;  if  he  is  a  fretful,  unwilling,  or  wilful  animal,  you 
may  take  oflf  a  good  fourth  from  the  working  value  of  your 
purchase.' 

The  objection  named  above  is  not  difl5cult  to  meet.  But  there 
is  another  which  claims  to  be  very  strong.  Its  supporters  reason 
in  this  way :  they  say  that  if  people  didn't  die  from  work  they 
would  die  from  pleasure,  and  that  it  is  better  to  wear  out  from 
work  than  from  luxury.  A  rigid  teetotaler  will  turn  on  me  and 
ask,  *  What  is  the  injury  which  work,  and  hard  overwork,  puts  upon 
the  heart  and  life  of  a  man  compared  with  the  work  and  overwork, 
the  wear  and  tear,  which  strong  drink  inflicts  on  those  who  indulge 
in  it  ?  Are  not,'  he  inquires,  *  beer  and  stout,  and  wine  and  brandy, 
and  gin  and  whisky,  and  rum  and  shrub,  as  hard  task-masters  as  the 
hardest  master  who  can  be  found  looking  over  a  gang  of  labourers, 
or  superintending  a  workshop  ? '  I  do  not  dispute  that  strong 
drink  is  the  hardest  of  masters ;  I  know  quite  well  that  it  weakens. 
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lowers,  and  kills  just  as  overwork  does;  I  am  not  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that,  doing  no  service  whatever  to  anybody,  all  the  fluids 
mentioned  add  to  the  work  of  life,  and  hasten  death.      I   know 
that  the  Divine  Creator  of  our  animal  bodies  chose   that   they 
should  work  by  the  use  of  water,  just  as  we  inferior  creatures 
ordain  that  our  most  powerful  and  useful  engines,  engines  that 
transport  us  over  land  and  sea,  shall  work  altogether  by  the  us^ 
of  water  turned  into  steam  and  condensed  back  into  water.      I  am 
quite  aware  that,  if  I  were  to  tamper  with  the  work  of  a  perfect 
steam  engine   by  drenching  it  with  beer,  stout,  wine,  brandy, 
whisky,  gin,  rum,  or  any  other  of  these  mischievous  nuisances,  I 
should  soon  knock  that  beautiful  structure  into  what  is   vulgarly 
called  *  a  cocked  hat,'  which  means,  I  suppose,  a  hat  that  is  easily 
shut  up.     I  know,  of  course,  that  if  men  were  to  drench  omnibus 
horses  with  the  same  vile  compounds  as  human  beings  drench 
themselves  with,  the  omnibus  companies  would  soon  come   to 
an  end  with  the  animals  they  had  poisoned.     I  know   that,  if 
the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills  were  to  be  drenched  in  like  manner, 
there  would   very    soon    be    few  that  were  tamable,  few  that 
were  workable,  few  that  were  eatable.     What  is  more,  I  know 
that  when  men,  working  men,  or  idling  men,  drench  themselves 
with  these  fluids,  their  hearts  and  lungs,  and  livers  and  kidneys, 
and   stomachs  and  brains  and  nerves,  wear  out  at  an  alarming 
pace,  faster  than  from  hardest  work.     I  am  quite  aware  of  these 
facts.  I  remember — and  it  is  a  useful  fact  for  all  of  us  to  remem- 
ber— that  if  a  man  in  perfect  health  and  strength  puts   into  his 
stomach,  in  the  course  of  a  working  day,  four  fluid  ounces  of  spint 
in  the  form  of  any  of  the  common  alcoholic  beverages,  he  gives 
his  heart  an  additional  twelve  foot-tons  of  work — not  a  pleasant 
addition   to  a    day's  hard  work  even  for  a  coalheaver,  and  an 
addition  which  is  fearfully  injurious  to  all  parts  of  the  body  that 
the  heart  feeds  with  blood.     Knowing  so  much,  then,  I  admit  the 
teetotaler's  argument  as  far  as  it  goes.     And  how  far  does  it  go? 
Just  to  the  extent  that  two  blacks  do  not  make  a  white,  and  not 
a  step  further.     If  an  engine  driver,  or  a  postman,  or  any  one  else, 
likes  to  add  to  the  proper  work  of  his  life  so  much  more  work, 
and,  under  the  delusion  that  he  is  strengthening  himself  by  in- 
dulging in  the  use  of  the  greatest  of  all  paralysers,  doubles  his 
work  by  drink,  so  much  the  more  speedy  will  be  the  downfall  of 
his  life.     Such  addition  to  work,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  of  his  daily  work,  for  a  man  might  be  making  the 
same  expedition  towards  death  from  drink  if  he  were  riding  in  a 
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chariot,  or  were  seated  in  a  chair  of  state,  calling  out  for  his 
three  vintners,  like  Old  King  Cole. 

There  is  yet  another  argument  brought  against  limitation 
of  useful  work,  namely,  that  those  who  have  nothing  to  do  con- 
stantly perform  the  hardest  work  for  their  own  gratification. 
Some  do  this  in  boating,  some  in  hunting  or  field  sports  gene- 
rally, others  in  wandering  about  the  earth,  and  not  a  few  in  that 
everlasting  mill  at  Westminster  to  which  the  people. periodically 
sentence  a  certain  number  of  themselves  to  grind  away  session 
after  session  until  all  is  blue  above  and  chaff  below.  Admitted 
that  many  who  need  not  work  at  all  are  worked  so  terribly,  what 
does  it  mean  ?  It  means,  simply,  that  man  was  made  for  work ; 
that  he  is  forced,  will  he,  nill  he,  to  help  cultivate  the  garden  of 
the  world ;  or  to  change  by  a  word  or  two  the  speech  of  the 
gravedigger  in  '  Hamlet,'  Here  lies  the  work ;  good ;  here  stands 
the  man ;  good !  If  the  man  will  not  go  to  the  work,  the  work 
will  come  to  the  man.  But  this  does  not  alter  the  question  one 
bit,  because,  when  these  self-acting  slaves  do  apply  themselves  to 
slavish  labour,  they  shorten  their  lives  by  the  slavery — a  sort  of 
suicide  for  which  they  alone  are  responsible. 

Not  one  of  these  arguments,  nor  any  other  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  touches  the  proper  limitation  of  labour  in  such 
occupations  as  those  to  which  special  reference  has  been  made, 
and  their  likes :  the  occupation  of  the  engine  driver,  calling  for 
mental  as  well  as  physical  strain ;  of  the  postman,  calling  for  un- 
ceasing wear,  and  of  the  hard  muscular  worker.  I  choose  these 
as  typical  or  representative  labours,  but  there  are  many  more  like 
them.  Some  years  ago  I  made  a  stndy  of  the  value  of  life 
according  to  occupation,  and  found  a  certain  number  of  occupa- 
tions which  presented  alarming  figures,  showing  the  shortening 
of  life  connected  with  them.  I  found,  out  of  forty-two  of  the 
chief  industrial  occupations,  no  fewer  than  thirty  showing  a 
mortality  above  the  average,  and  in  some  cases  far  above 
the  average.  For  example,  taking  100  as  the  average  figure, 
I  found  that  138  potters  died  instead  of  100;  129  barge- 
men instead  of  100;  121  dock  labourers  instead  of  100;  and 
80  on,  with  rather  more  favourable  returns  to  other  workers,  who, 
though  dying  above  the  average,  were  more  favoured,  because, 
although  overworked,  they  enjoyed  somewhat  better  conditions  of 
air,  of  food,  and  of  clothing.  I  discovered  also  one  particular 
fact  showing  how  in  the  selfsame  business  hard  overwork  each 
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day  will  reduce  the  value  of  life.    I  took  the  blacksmiths  of  the 
country  and  the  blacksmiths  of  Marylebone,  in  London,    irom 
Dr.  Dundas  Thompson's  tables,  and  found  that  while  the  deaths 
of  the  country  blacksmiths  were  19  per  1>000,  those  of  Maryle- 
bone  were  31.     In  the  country  the  blacksmith  is  a  healthy  man; 
he  rises   early  and  works  moderate  hours,  say  ten    daily;    in 
London  he  rises  early  and  works  twelve  hours.    In  the  course 
of  his  life  he  can  strike,  between  the  age  of  twenty  and  sixty, 
36,000,000  blows  on  his  anvil,  3,000  each  day  of  ten  hours  ;  but 
when  two  extra  hours  with  600  blows  more  are  laid  on  him  per  day, 
there  is  added  in  the  year  sixty  more  working  days,  and  in  five 
years  one  whole  year  more  of  work — a  full  and  sufficient  reason,  in 
combination  with  his  unhealthier  surroundings,  for  his  shorter  life. 
I  pointed  out,  when  these  calculations  were  made,  some  rear- 
rangements by  which  these  excessive  hours  of  labour  could  be 
reduced,  and  urged  that  every  occupation  showing  deaths  above 
the  average  from  overwork  should  be  forced  to  reduce  honrs  of 
work;  for,  I  reasoned,  what  economy  can  it  be  to  a  nation  at 
employer  to  inflict  on  working  people  labour  to  the  extent  of 
destroying  the  health  and  shortening  the  life  ?    Many  years  have 
passed  since  this  was  said,   and  nothing   has  been   done  in  a 
systematic  manner,  and  so  I  repeat  the  recommendation.  I  repeat 
that,  the  facts  being  in  the  full  possession  of  the  nation,  theie 
ought  to  be  inquiry  on  all  sides  how  best  the  serious  diflerences 
of  labour  in  their  effects  on  health  and  life  can  be  so  adjusted 
that  health  and  life  shall  be  better  preserved.    This  is  a  duty 
that  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  workers  alone  to  rectify.     They 
will,   no  doubt,  rectify  it,  but  they  are  too  closely  confined  in 
winning  bread  for  themselves  and  their  families  to  be  able  to 
look  into  the  matter  calmly  and  sufficiently ;  and  this  is  a  pressing 
matter  every  one  ought  to  look  into,  for  the  sake  of  the  great 
reformation  that  is  required  for  the  interests  of  those  who  do  not 
work  at  injurious  callings  as  well  as  of  those  who  do;  since  bad 
health  from  overwork  brings  feverishness,  restlessness,  and  some- 
times conditions  of  mind  bearing  on  desperation  which  lead  to 
uncontrollable  action  and  general  misery. 

In  the  reformation  which  has  to  come,  and  which  is  on  the 
horizon,  the  process  of  measuring  out  time  for  work  holds  a  first 
place.  I  teach  now,  as  I  have  taught  for  many  years,  that  for 
health's  sake  eight  hours  is  a  fair  average.  I'  do  not  put  it 
as  absolute.  There  are  occupations  in  which  eight  hours  are 
really  too  long,  because  all  the  time  the  labour  of  the  body,  or  of 
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the  attention,  or  of  both,  is  too  severe.  There  are  occupations  in 
wliich  the  body  is  bent  all  the  time  of  work,  until  at  last  actual 
deformity  of  the  body  takes  place  from  long  hours.  In  all  such 
occupations  the  time  should  be  limited  to  or  within  eight  hours. 
There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  occupations  where,  although  the 
hours  may  be  long,  the  work  is  only  by  fits  and  starts,  so  to 
speak,  with  considerable  intervals  of  rest  between.  In  such 
cases  ten  or  even  eleven  hours  may  be  comparatively  harmless,  if 
the  surroundings  are  healthy,  and  the  habits  of  the  worker  whole- 
some and  souiid. 

RESPECTING  HOLIDAYS. 

Before  I  conclude  you  will  expect  me  to  say  a  word  or  two 
about  recreation  and  holidays.  To  secure  recreation  is  to  re-create 
the  body  and  the  mind.  In  proper  recreation  we  call  into  play 
muscles  which  have  too  long  lain  idle,  and  which  require  exercise. 
We  bring  also  into  play  portions  of  the  brain,  the  organ  of  the 
mind,  which  have  too  long  lain  fallow,  and  in  this  way  take  in 
new  pictures  of  the  mind  and  lay  them  by,  as  we  lay  by  beautiful 
drawings  in  our  books  and  cabinets  to  keep  and  enjoy.  Thus 
the  brain  becomes  a  treasure  house,  and  a  fine  treasure  house  it 
may  be  made,  I  can  assure  you.  I  believe  that  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  thousand  persons  do  not  furnish 
ninety-nine  parts  out  of  a  hundred  of  their  brain  treasure  house — 
a  sad  omission.  Every  good  sanitarian  goes  in  for  good  recreation 
and  good  holiday-making,  and  fcr  none  so  much  as  for  those  who 
work  hardest.  We  are,  I  hope,  all  agreed  on  this  principle ;  but, 
it  may  be,  we  are  not  all  agreed,  that  all  sanitarians  are  not 
strictly  agreed,  as  to  details.  I  will  state  my  views,  trusting 
they  may  be  yours  ;  and,  if  they  are  not,  we  will  not  quarrel,  but, 
agreeing  for  the  moment  to  dififer,  will  reconsider  the  point 
more  carefully. 

The  Day  of  Best. 

First,  then,  we  have,  fortunately  for  us  all,  fifty-two  days 
in  the  year  which  are  set  apart  as  days  of  rest ;  and  I  pray  you 
let  no  one  mislead  you  in  the  attempt  to  sacrifice  the  day  in 
which  you  shall  do  no  manner  of  work.  Our  wise  and  discerning 
friends,  the  Jews,  have  given  us  this  advice  and  have  acted  up  to. 
it.  They  have  kept  their  own  day  of  rest  rigidly,  perhaps  too 
rigidly — as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  Jewish  neighbour  of 
mine  who,  having  folded  up  a  newspaper  the   evening  before 
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her  Sabbath,  brought  it  to  our  garden  wall  on  her  day  of  rest, 
that  I  might  address  it  and  post  it.  But  there  is  not  a  shadoir 
of  doubt  that  to  the  Jews  as  a  people  the  seventh  day  has 
been  a  day  of  life,  and  through  the  ages  a  mainstay  in  their 
chequered  and  often  unhappy  career.  Let  us  keep  it  also  as  a 
day  of  happy,  healthy  rest. 

Our  old  Puritan  fathers  made  it  a  penance,  and  you  may  per- 
haps remember  the  picture  of  one  of  them,  told  by  a  satirist 
who  knew  them  : — 

'  From  Salisbury  camo  I,  oh  profane  one ! 

Where  I  saw  a  Furitane  one, 

A  hanging  of  his  cat  on  Monday, 

For  killing  of  a  mouse  on  Sunday.' 

Wtll,  I  like  the  Puritans,  and  some  say  I  am  a  little  infected 
with  their  views ;  but  I  do  not  agree  with  them  on  this  snbject. 
Our  Sunday,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  takes  its  name  from  the 
sun,  and,  to  my  mind,  ought  to  be,  like  its  namesake,  pure, 
unclouded,  bright,  warm,  and  cheerful.  Let  our  good  firiends, 
the  teachers  and  preachers  of  religion,  tempt  us  into  their  temples 
as  much  as  ever  they  can ;  but  let  nothing  interfere  with  the 
rational  recreation  and  rational  pleasure  of  the  day.  Let  nothing 
interfere  with  our  communion  with  the  Lord  of  Nature  in  all  His 
works  and  ways.  One  of  my  medical  predecessors,  Akenside,  ^wrote 
for  us : — 

The  men,  whom  Nature's  works  can  please — - 
With  God  Himself  hold  converse.     Grow  familiar 
Bay  by  day  with  His  conceptions,  act  upon  HLs  plans. 
And  form  to  His  the  relish  of  their  souls. 

The  words  are  true.  They  are  near  to  God,  who,  drawing  near 
to  His  works,  know  Him  in  His  own  mighty  temple  of  earth  and 
sky,  as  well  as  in  the  temples  of  wood  and  stone  which  men 
erect  to  His  worship  and  His  honour.  And  near  also  to  Him  are 
they  who  seek  the  works  of  that  poet,  sculptor,  painter,  writer, 
teacher,  who  best  interprets  Nature  in  her  simplicity,  her  power, 
her  virtue,  her  beauty,  and  her  glory. 

Week-day  Kecreatiox 

Keep  Sunday  well  as  a  first  determination ;  but  in  every  day  of 
the  week  iLX)me  recreation  is  also  required,  and,  in  coming  days  of 
eight  hours  for  work,  healthy  and  pure  recreation  will  have  to  be 
provided  for  each  day.  This  will  create,  in  my  opinion,  a  good 
result,  not  only  in  the  pleasures  of  those  who  by  work  earn 
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the  refreshment  of  play,  but  in  relieving  the  labour  market 
itself  by  providing  new  and  varied  occupations  for  those  who 
minister  to  the  public  entertainment.  One  of  the  sterling 
characters  whom  Charles  Dickens  invented  for  us  says,  ^  People 
muth  be  amuthed.'  They  must,  and  there  must  be  good  workers 
to  supply  the  amusement.  Already  this  class  with  the  school 
teachers  are  increasing  in  the  most  remarkable  manner.  In  the 
increase  of  the  population  the  ministers  of  religion  keep  on  a 
level  with  the  people;  the  lawyers  go  a  little  ahead  ;  the  doctors 
&11  far  behind ;  but  the  schoolmaster  and  mistress,  the  musician, 
the  player,  and  public  reader  are  miles  ahead,  some  more  than 
double  the  rate  of  the  general  increase.  This  is  a  relief  to  all 
the  classes  from  which  these  popular  workers  spring;  and,  just  as 
good  recreation  is  demanded,  so  will  more  and  more  artists  be 
called  to  play  their  parts.  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  health,  that 
good  music  will  play  a  first  part,  for  music  is  the  soul  of 
innocence,  and  good  music  means  good  health.  He  who  can  sing 
well  is  well.  I  asked  once  of  an  anxious  mother,  whose  child  I  had 
left  at  night  with  a  fear  lest  it  would  ever  be  seen  by  me  again 
alive — I  asked  almost  with  fear,  *  How  is  Bonnie  to-day  ? '  *  Listen, 
doctor!'  was  the  delighted  reply,  *  listen!  she  is  singiug:  she 
must  be  safe  now.'  It  was  a  simple  woman's  simple  inference,  and 
correct  to  the  letter. 

This  subject  of  amusements  for  working  men  is  a  serious  as 
well  as  a  happy  one  for  all,  but  especially  for  those  who  have  to 
work  hard  each  day.  To  these  recreation  has  never  yet  come 
in  good  form.  Obliged  to  take  just  what  they  have  found 
ready  to  hand,  in  the  public-house,  the  low  music-hall  or  saloon, 
the  commonest  games,  the  cheapest  theatres,  they  have  been 
blamed  by  the  wealthier  classes  for  their  low  tastes.  I  do  not 
participate  in  this  feeling.  The  finest  rendering  of  the  ^  Messiah' 
I  ever  listened  to  was  one  in  which  some  hundreds  of  working 
Yorkshiremen  at  Leeds  made  the  choruses ;  and,  yearly,  in  the 
great  national  gathering  in  Wales,  the  best  music  and  song  is  to 
be  heard.  These  facts  give  contradiction  direct  to  the  assumption 
that  men  who  work  all  day  must  seek  low  pleasures.  The  simple 
truth  is,  they  never  have  had  time  or  opportunity  to  seek  and 
taste  pure  pleasures.  Give  them  time  and  opportunity  and  they 
will  both  seek  and  find  that,  as  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure, 
so  to  their  healthier  work  healthier  pleasure  must  be  added,  in 
newer,  better  and  more  varied  clasae3  of  eutert^inn^ents  and 
eatert^in^rst 
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Bank  Holiday. 

I  touch,  lastly,  on  general  holidays ;  and  here  it  is,  I  fear,  that  I 
may  dififer  from  some  of  you.  When,  a  few  years  ago,  a  most  estim- 
able, earnest  and  useful  public  man,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  was  fighting 
for  Bank  Holiday,  I  did  all  I  could,  with  pen  and  voice,  to  back  ap 
his  good  work.    I  am  glad  of  having  done  so,  for  I  think  his  was 
exceedingly  good  work.     It  was  a  capital  start  for  popular  holidays, 
and  it  was,  perhaps,  the  only  start  that  was  possible  at  the  time. 
But,  watching  the  result,  I  am  forced  to  say  that  reform  is  wanted 
The  Bank  Holiday  is  too  short,  too  tumultuous,  too  head  over 
heels,  to  be  recreative  in  a  healthy  sense.   If  the  weather  be  good 
the  holiday  may  be  tolerable,  but  if  the  weather  be  bad  it  is 
absolutely  injurious,  a  mere  scratch  holiday,  giving  rise  to  dis- 
comfort, vexation,  sickness,  and  it  may  be  days  of  after-suflTering, 
for  which  no  holiday  compensates.    I  was  present  at  one  of 
our  favourite  watering-places,    in  August    1888,    during  *the 
holiday '  in  a  deluge   of   rain.     The   misery  of  the    unhappy 
tourists  was  indescribable.     Even  the  post-office  was  filled  with 
the  drenched  visitors,  seeking  for  shelter  and  wishing  for  home. 

The  change  that  seems  to  me  necessary  is  to  give  to  the 
working  people  the  same  opportunities  for  rational  holidays  as 
belong  to  others  who  consider  themselves  ihore  favoured.  Let 
them  have  their  holiday ;  not  at  a  fixed  time  for  the  whole  in  a 
body,  but  for  each  one  and  each  family,  at  convenient  times  ;  not 
f  jr  a  day  or  two,  to  the  injury  of  trade  and  general  inconvenience, 
but  for  a  week  or  fortnight,  or  longer  still,  for  purposes  of 
health  and  recreation.  This  would  be  holiday  in  earnest,  and  I 
speak  from  direct  practical  knowledge  in  saying  that  no  plan  is 
more  easily  carried  out. 

THE  CONCLUSION. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  my  message  as  a  physician  and  sani- 
tarian is,  that  for  health's  sake  and  life's  sake,  for  the  health  and 
life  of  the  nation  as  well  as  of  the  individual  parts  of  it,  the 
shoulders  of  labour  require  a  great  deal  of  lightening.  An 
example,  bearing  to  millions  of  minds  a  meaning  beautiful  as  \i 
is  forcible,  requires  to  be  set.  The  yoke  must  be  made  easy,  the 
burden  light,  before  the  healthy  heart  can  beat  out  to  its  full  days 
the  healthy  body  and  the  healthy  mind.  I  rejoice  to  know  that 
great  employers  of  labour  are  coming  rapidly  to  this  conclusion,  and 
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to  have  heard  one  of  them  say  recently  that  so  convinced  was  he  of 

the  folly  of  sustaining  the  hard  yoke  and  the  heavy  burden,  he 

had  practically  come  to  the  eight-hour  system,  and  had  found  it 

answer  so  advantageously,  in  the  improved  health  of  body  and 

mind  of  the  operatives,  and  in  improved  product  of  their  labour, 

that  he  would  vote  for  the  universal  application  of  the  system,  just 

as  earnestly  as  any  one  of  the  energetic  men  amongst  themselves 

who  are  demanding  it.     But  it  is  not  the  employer,  it  is  not  the 

employed,  who  can  alone  settle  this  question  of  good  health  and 

good  life  for  good  work.    The  public  sentiment  must  lead  to  the 

change.      A  selfish  want  of  common-sense  is  the  thing  to  be 

rectified,  not  by  an  attack  on  selfish  persons,   but  on  selfish 

deeds.       What  shall  be  done  when  a  thoughtless  woman,  with  a 

really  good  heart,  thinks  it  not  unreasonable  to  quarrel  with  her 

draper  because  at  nine  o'clock  at  night  she  cannot  get  a  yard  or 

two  of  ribbon  to  fig  herself  out  with  for  an  evening  party  ?    Tell 

her  she  has  a  selfish  want  of  common-sense ;  be  ruder,  if  you  like, 

and  say  she  is  deficient  in  wisdom ;  be  ruder  still,  and  say  she  is  a 

fool — which  at  the  bottom  she  may  not  be — and  all  these  epithets 

will  not  improve  her.     Follow  another  plan,  however :  put  the 

matter  forward  plainly,  without  any  mincing  of  the  folly  of  the 

act  as  apart  from  the  actor,  and  then  if  the  folly  of  the  act  can 

be  loudly  proclaimed — proclaimed  from  the  housetops,  as  the 

ancients  would  say — there  is  hope  in  store. 

It  is  the  business  of  an  association  like  the  Sanitary  Institute 
to  make  known  these  reforming  ideas  far  and  wide,  through  those 
whom  it  deputes  to  speak  at  its  congresses ;  and  if  to-night  I  have 
ventured  to  speak  very  openly  to  my  countrymen  of  all  classes  on 
the  vital  sanitary  question  that  has  been  before  us,  believe  me 
I  have  had  in  view  but  one  thought — the  common  health  of 
the  commonwealth ; — the  best  cultivation  of  the  garden  of  the 
world. 

B.  W.  ElCHARDSON. 
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On  General  Gordon* s  Copy  of  Newman's 
'Dream  of  Gerontius/' 


THE  book  given  by  General  Gordon  to  Frank  Power  in 
Khartonm  possesses  hi8tx)ric  as  well  as  literary  interest. 
Frank  Power  left  England  on  May  17,  1883,  with  the  intention 
of  following  the  army  of  Hicks  Pasha  in  the  campaign  against 
the  Mahdi,  and  of  reporting  its  progress  to  the  Times,  He  had 
a  farther  object,  which  was  to  explore  the  conn  try,  with  Edward 
O'Donovan,  the  brilliant  and  ill-fated  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
NewSy  and  to  write  a  description  of  that  almost  nnknown  district. 
They  crossed  the  desert  from  Soakim  to  Berber  and  thence  went 
on  to  Khartoum  and  joined  Hicks  Pasha  on  his  march  to 
Kordofan.  The  army  of  Hicks  Pasha  was  destroyed  on  the  fatal 
field  of  El  Obeid.  Power  was  then  ill  at  Khartonm,  and  on 
January  24,  1884,  he  writes  to  his  mother :  ^I  hear  that  Chinese 
Gordon  is  coming  up.  They  could  not  have  a  better  man*  He, 
though  severe,  was  greatly  loved  during  the  five  years  he  spent 
here.*  On  February  9  he  writes  to  her:  *I  don't  believe  the 
fellows  in  Lucknow  looked  more  anxiously  for  Colin  Campbell 
than  we  look  for  Gordon.  As  regards  relief  of  this  place,  when 
he  comes  he  can  only  carry  out  the  retreat.'  On  February  22  he 
writes :  *  Gordon  is  a  most  loveable  character — quiet,  mild, 
gentle  and  strong ;  he  is  so  humble,  too.  The  way  he  pats  yon 
on  the  shoulder  when  he  says,  "Look  here,  dear  fellow,  now 
what  do  you  advise  ?  "  would  make  you  love  him.  When  he 
goes  out  of  doors  there  are  always  crowds  of  Arab  men  and 
women  at  the  gate  to  kiss  his  feet,  and  twice  to-day  the  furious 
women,  wishing  to  lift  his  feet  to  kiss,  threw  him  over.'  The 
two  men  were  already  attached  to  each  other,  and  Power's  way  of 
going  amongst  the  natives  gave  him  additional  favour  in  Gordon^s 
eyes.    He  gave  Power  a  copy  of  the  *  Imitatio  Christi/  which,  as 

'  This  article  is  based  on  a  paper  reacj  before  the  Mi^nchester  Literary  Club 
by  Mr,  W.  B.  A.  Axon,  ^  ^ 
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we  know,  was  one  of  his  own  favourite  books.    Frank  Power,  a 
few  days  later,  whilst  speaking  with  sympathetic  admiration  of 
Gordon's  external  cheerfulness,  adds,  *  but  I  know  he  suflFers  fear- 
fully from  low  spirits.    I  hear  him  walking  up  and  down  his 
room  all  night  (it  is  next  to  mine).    It  is  only  his  piety  that 
carries  him  through.'    This  constant  foreboding  of  death  is  evi  ! 
denced  by  the  markings  on  the  copy  of  the  *  Dream  of  Gerontius,' 
which  Gordon  gave  to  Frank  Power  on  February  18,  as  will  pre- 
sently be  seen.    How  during  the  weary  months  Gordon  held 
Khartoum  we  all  know.    Frequent  sorties,  in  which  Frank  Power 
tx)ok  his  share,  were  the  only  variations  of  the  terrible  monotony 
of  waiting  for  the  army  of  relief  that  came  only  when  treason 
and  death  had  done  their  evil  work.     Gordon,  Stewart,   and 
Power  confronted  for  months  the  terrible  investment  by  the 
forces  of  the  Mahdi,  and  on  September  10  they  shook  hands  for 
the  last  time,  Gordon  to  hold  Khartoum,  and  Stewart  and  Power 
to  endeavour  to  make  their  way  to  the  English  lines  and  to  hasten 
on  the  march  of  the  deliverers.    They  embarked  on  the  steamer 
Abbas  and  steamed  down  the  Nile  towards  Berber.    The  vessel 
struck  on  a  rock  near  a  small  island  in  Wad  Gamr  country. 
They  landed  and  tried  to  obtain  camels,  but  were  treacherously 
attacked  by  the  natives,  and  both  were  slain  and  their  bodies 
thrown  into  the  river.    This  was  on  September  18,  1884,    The 
news  did  not  quickly  reach  Gordon,  but  in  his  journal  he  writes, 
under  date  of  November  9 :  *  I  have  not  written  any  despatch 
concerning  Stewart  or  Power.    I  dare  not,  with  my  views,  say 
that  their  death  is  an  evil ;  if  true,  I  am  sorry  for  their  friends 
and  relations.    Stewart  was  a  brave,  just,  upright  gentleman. 
Can  one  say  more  ?    Power  was  a  chivalrous,  brave,  honest  gen- 
tleman.     Can  one  say  more  ? '    Gordon  remained,  solitary  and 
unaided,  at  Khartoum,  and  when  the  approach  of  the  English 
force  was  imminent,  the  Mahdi  accomplished,  by  the  treachery  of 
^the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  pashas,  that  which  the  investment  of 
the  city  had  not  accomplished.    The  soldiers  of  the  Mahdi 
entered  January  26,  1885,  and  few,  if  any,  will  ever  forget  that 
*  black  Thursday,'  the  fifth  of  February,  when  the  news  of  the 
fall  of  Khartoum  and  the  slaughter  of  Gordon  was  announced. 

It  was  on  February  18,  1884,  that  Gordon  gave  the  *  Dream 
of  Gerontius '  to  Frank  Power.  The  book  had  not  been  long  in 
Gordon's  possession.  The  day  before  he  left  England  he  had  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  E.  A.  Maund,  to  whom  he  related  the  change 
ia  spiritual  life  wrought  by  the  experiences  at  the  det^th-bed  q 
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his  father,  *  as  gazing  on  the  lifeless  form  he  thought^  ^'  Is  this 
\rhat  we  all  have  to  come  to  ?  " '    The  discussion  reminded  Mr. 
Maund  that  some  of   Grordon's  ideas  were  similar   tx>   those  is 
Newman's  poem,  ^  whereupon  he  said  he  should  like  to  read  it ; ' 
and  Mr.  Maund  accordingly  posted  a  copy  to  him  in  Sgypt^  and 
he  must  have  read  it  during  his  swift  progress  to  the  doomed  city, 
for  he  gave  it  to  Frank  Power  on  the  day  he  entered  Kbartoom. 
(See  *  Letters  of  C.  G.  Gordon  to  his   Sister,'  London,    1888, 
pp.  377,  379,  402.)     Frank  Power  sent  the  book  to  his  sister  in 
Dublin,  who  forwarded  it  to  Cardinal  Newman  for  inspection. 
The  Cardinal,  in  his  reply,  wrote  :  '  Your  letter  and  its  contents 
took  away  my  breath.     I  was  deeply  moved  to  find  that  a  book  of 
mine  had  been  in  General  Gordon's  hands,  and  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  soul  preparing  for  death.'     A  fac-simile  of  this  in- 
teresting letter  was  given  in  the  number  of  Merry  JEngland 
devoted  to  the  biography  of  Newman. 

Miss  Power  afterwMds  lent  the  book  to  Miss  Grordon,  who 
recently  sent  a  copy,  showing  the  passages  marked,  to  Mr. 
Lawrence  Dillon,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to  the  Manchester 
Free  Library. 

On  September  12, 1888,  Mr.  Dillon  wrote  to  Cardinal  Newman 
for  permission  to  publish  an  edition  of  the  '  Dream  of  Gerontios ' 
with  the  passages  marked  as  in  the  late  General  Gordon's  own 
copy.     Cardinal  Newman  sent  the  following  reply: — 

The  Oratory,  Birmingham  : 

September  13,  188S. 

Sib, — I  thank  you  sincerely  for  the  proposal  contained  in  your 
letter.  It  is,  indeed,  far  more  than  a  mere  compliment  on  the  part  of 
the  Chief  Librarian  [of  Manchester]  to  have  my  name  associated  in  the 
mind  of  the  public  with  such  a  man — so  revered,  so  keenly  and  bitterlv 
mourned  for — as  General  Gordon.  And  it  is  very  gratifying  to  be  told 
that  it  would  be  pleasing  to  his  immediate  relatives. 

As  to  your  question  concerning  an  edition,  the  first  step  must  be  for^ 
you  to  refer  to  Messrs.  Longman,  in  whose  hands  the  publication  lies. 

Your  faithful  servant, 

John  H.  Card.  Newman.* 

The  tiny  edition  of  the  *  Dream  of  Gerontius '  shows  abundant 
evidence  of  the  care  with  which  it  had  been  read  by  the  defender 

*  It  has  not  been  considered  advisable  to  issue  a  special  edition  of  the  Dream 
of  Oerontiua  with  Gordon's  marks  transferred,  but  all  the  passages  he  underlined 
are  here  quoted. — Bo. 
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of  Khartoum.  la  the  Latin  dedication  he  has  underscored  the 
words  Fratri  desideratisaimOj  Gordon.  On  the  fly-leaf  are  the 
two  following  inscriptions : — 

Frank  Powers  with  kindesi  regards  of  C,  £f.  Gordon, 

18th  February,  '84. 

Dearest  M.— I  send  you  this  little  book  which  General  Gordon 
has  given  me — the  pencil  marking  through  the  [book]  is  his. 

Erank  Power,  Khartoum. 
The  following  passages  are  marked  : — 

FRATBI   DESTDERATISSIMO, 

GOI^DON. 
Pray  for  me,  0  my  friends. 

Tis  death, — 0  lovinp;  friends,  your  pr.iyers  ! — 'tis  he  !     .     .     [ 


trr: 


So  pray  for  me,  my  friends,  who,  have  not  sfcrengfch  to  pray. 

I    Prepare  to  meet  thy  God. 
.  •  .   •         .  « 

I  -  Use  well  the  interval.- 


Be  merciful,  be  gracious ;  spare  him,  Lord. 
Be  merciful,  be  gracious;  Lord,  deliver  him. 
From  the  sins  that  are  past ; 
Frftm  Thy^rown  a«id  Thine  ire ;  • 

From  the  perils  of  dying ; 

From  any  complying 

With  sin,  or  denying 

His  God*,  or  reljfing        *  * 

On  self,  at  the  l&st ; 

From  the  nethermost  fire ; 
From  all  that  is  evil ; 
From  power  of  the  devil ; 
Thy  servant  deliver, 
For  once  and  for  ever. 
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And  I  take  with  joy  whatever. 
Now  besets  me,  pain  or  fear, 

And  with  a  strong  will  I  sever 
All  the  ties  which  bind  me  here. 


Novissima  hora  est ;  and  I  fain  would  sleep, 

The  pain  has  wearied  me.     •     ,     •     Into  thy  hands, 

0  Lord,  into  Thy  hands.    •    •    • 


A  strange  refreshment :  for  I  feel  in  me 

An  inexpressive  lightness,  and  a  sense 

Of  freedom,  as  I  were  at  length  myself, 

And  ne'er  had  been  before.     How  still  it  is ! 

I  hear  no  more  the  busy  beat  of  time, 

No,  nor  my  fluttering  breath,  nor  struggling  pulse ; 

Nor  does  one  moment  differ  from  the  next. 

I  had  a  drenm  ;  yes : — some  one  softly  said 

'  He's  gone ; '  and  then  a  sigh  went  round  the  room. 


'     And  we  e'en  now  are  million  miles  apart. 
Yet    •    •     •    is  this  peremptory  severance. 

•  •  •  •  • 

!     Another  marvel :  some  one  has  me  fast 
I     Within  hi^  ample  palm. 


My  work  is  done. 
My  task  is  o'er. 

And  so  I  come. 
Taking  it  home. 


0  Lord,  how  wonderful  in  depth  and  he'ght. 
But  most  in  man,  how  wonderful  Thoa  art ! 


0  man,  strange  composite  of  hSaven  and  earth  ! 

Majesty  dwarfed  to  baseness  1  fragrant  flower 
Bunning  to  poisonous  seed  !  and  seeming  worth 

Cloaking  corruption  1  weakness  mastering  power ! 
AVho  never  art  so  near  to  crime  and  shame. 
As  when  thou  hast  achieved  Eome  deed  of  name. 
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I    The  Angel-guardian  knows  and  loves  the  ransomed  i*ace. 


Now  know  I  snrely  that  I  am  at  length 
Out  oC  the  body  :  had  I  part  .with  earth, 
I  never  could  have  drunk  those  accents  io, 
And  not  have  worshipped  as  a  god  the  voice 
That  was  so  musical ;  but  now  I  am 
So  whole  of  heart,  so  calm,  so  self-possessed, 
With  such  a  full  content,  and  with  a  sense 
So  apprehensive  and  discriminant, 
As  no  temptation  can  intoxicate. 
Nor  have  I  even  terror  at  the  thought 
That  I  am  clasped  by  6uch  a  saintlineas. 


Now  that  the  liour  is  come,  my  fear  is  fled. 


That  calm  and  joy  uprising  in  thy  soul 
Is  first-fruit  to  thee  of  thy  recompanse, 
And  heaven  begun. 


How  impotent  they  are  I  and  yet  on  earth 
They  have  repute  for  wondrous  power  and  skill. 


His  \^  ill  be  done 


,     Whom  thy  soul  loveth,  and  would  fain  approach. 


Praise  to  the  Holiest  in  the  height, 
And  in  the  depth  be  praise  ; 

In  all  His  words  most  wonderful; 
Mo&t  sure  in  all  His  ways  ! 


I  have  no  fear- 
In  His  dear  might  prepared  for  weal  or  woe. 
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I     Praise  to  the  Holiest  in  the  height. 
And  in  the  depth  he  praise ; 

I     In  all  Hia  words  most  wondei*ful 
1^1  ost  sure  in  all  His  ways  ! 


O  loving  wisdom  of  our  God  ! 

When  all  was  sin  and  shame, 
A  second  Adam  to  the  fight 

And  to  the  rescue  came. 


Jcsu  !  spare  these  souls  which  are  so  dear  to  Thee  I 

•  •  f  •  • 
0  happj",  Ruffeving  souj  !  for  ifc  is  safe., 

•  •  ■  •  • 

There  will  I  sinff  my  absent  Tx)rd  and  Lore  : 
'Take  me  away,* 

'     That  sooner  I  may  rise,  and  go  above, 

\     And  soe  Him  in  the  truth  of  everlasting  day. 

■  •  •  •  • 

«  «  •  •  • 

Farewell,  but  not  for  ever  !  brother  dear, 

Be  brave  and  patient  on  thy  bed  of  sorrow ; 

Swiftly  shall  pass  thy  night  of  trial  here, 

And  I  will  come  and  wake  thee  on  the  morrow. 


The  *  Dream  of  Gerontius  '  occupies  an  almost  unique  positioo 
in  literature,  for,  whilst  there  have  been  those  who,  like  Dante, 
claimed  vision  of  {)urgatdry  as  of  vnftmo  arid  paradise,  John 
Henry  Newman  is  the  only  poet  who  has  attempted  to  express 
the  purification  of  fiery  pain  that  is  to  cleanse  and  prepare  the 
soul  for  the  final  bliss.     The  theihe,  appealing  strongly  as  it  does 
to  religious  feeling,  repels  some  as  strongly  as  it  attacks  others, 
yet  the  most  pronounced  Protestant  would  find  it  hard  to  take 
offence  at  its  treatment  or  to  quarrel  with  its  lofty  idealism. 
Such  topics  can  be  and  have  been  made  grotesque  and  repulsive 
by  injudicious  presentations,  but  in  the  *  Dream  of  Gerontius* 
the   artistic   perfection   is*  not   more   notable  *than   the    severe 
grandeur  of  the  morality.     The  poem  in  its  stately  flow  and  with 
its  choral  form  sounds  like  an  echo  from  the  dim  aisles  of  some 
lofty  cathedral,  where  the  gloomy  vastness  of  arch  and  roof  is 
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gladdened  by  the  sunb'ght  streaming  through  the  windows,  whose 
nany  colours  are  the  symbols  of  the  hope  and  faith  and  aspira- 
tions of  bygone  generations  of  the  sons  of  men.  What  more 
beautiful  verge  is  there  in  the  language  than  that  with  which  the 
poem  closes — the  words  addressed  to  the  soul  of  Gerontius  by  his 
guardian  angel  ? — 

Farewell,  but  not  for  ever  I  brother  dear, 
Be  brave  and  patient  on  thy  bed  of  sorrow ; 

Swiftly  shall  pass  thy  night  of  trial  here, 

And  I  will  come  and  wake  thee  on  the  morrow, 

William  E.  A.  Axon. 
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The  Idyll  of  Brook  Farm. 


*  T\OES  any  one  know  what  has  become  of  Vanessa  Conway  thi- 
X/     season?' 

Such  was  the  question  that  one  spring,  some  years  ago,  was 
frequently  handed  about  with  the  afternoon  tea-cups  at  the  social 
gatherings  of  a  certain  set  in  the  south-west  of  Ix>ndon.  A 
wealthy,  artistic,  tolerably  fashionable  set ;  though  perhaps  not 
quite  so  near  the  centre  of  the  fashionable  world  as  it  supposed 
itself  to  be. 

*  Oh !  do  you  not  know  ? '  some  one  would  answer.  *  She  is 
in  viUeggiaturay  somewhere  in  the  north,  near  the  place  that 
used  to  belong  to  her  people.  She  seemed  to  think  that  she 
would  enjoy  the  rest  and  quiet — for  I  believe  it  is  quite  in  the 
depths  of  the  country.  But  I  should  think  she  must  be  tired  of 
it  by  this  time.' 

Such  was  the  answer  for  the  general  public.  In  smaller 
conclave  those  who  were  in  the  secret  would  murmur :  *  You  kmom 
dear  Vanessa  does  not  get  on  too  well  with  her  aunt  and  cousins, 
she  would  never  live  with  them  if  she  could  afiFord  ever  so  small 
an  establishment  of  her  own.  And  last  winter  the  friction  was 
a  little  too  much ;  so  that  she  was  very  glad  in  the  springs  to  get 
Dr.  Waring  to  say  that  rest  and  change  would  be  better  for  her 
than  the  London  season.  Poor  Vanessa !  I  am  sorry  for  her  to 
be  banished,  for  in  her  heart  she  likes  a  little  gaiety  as  much  as 
any  of  us.' 

Meanwhile  the  season  passed  on,  and  presently  those  who,  a  few 
weeks  before,  had  found  it  impossible  to  live  out  of  London,  dis- 
covered that  it  was  impossible  to  live  in  it,  and  fled,  as  if  pursued 
by  the  plague,  to  the  furthest  point  to  which  their  funds  would 
carry  them. 

And  still  Vanessa  Conway  did  not  join  her  aunt  and  cou&ds 
at  Scarborough,  or  help  to  discuss  and  complicate  their  plans  for 
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a.  cheap  and  yet  distinguished  resort  for  the  winter  months. 
IBven  the  letters  had  ceased,  by  means  of  which  she  had  at  first 
kept  her  lady  friends  aware  that  she  was  still  alive,  though  doomed 
to  vegetate  in  the  country ;  and  her  acquaintance  might  have 
begun  seriously  to  wonder  what  had  become  of  her — but  that 
they  were  beginning,  with  the  usual  happy  result  of  long  absence, 
to  forget  her  very  existence. 

It  was  but  poetical  justice,  after  all,  for  they  could  hardly 
have  forgotten  her  more  completely  than  she  had  forgotten  them, 
hy  the  time  the  long  sweet  summer  had  worn  itself  away  in  the 
green  stillness  of  Brook  Farm. 

Long  ?  Nay !  it  had  not  been  long,  though  the  hours  had 
danced  round  the  dial  to  no  more  exciting  music  than  that  of 
lark  and  thrush  and  blackcap,  or  the  whisper  of  winds  among 
tall  daisies  and  clover  and  the  long  grass  ripe  for  the  scythe, 
or  the  trickling  murmur  of  the  brook  in  its  deep  channel  among 
the  mossy  stones. 

No!  that  had  been  the  shortest  summer  Vanessa  Conway 
would  ever  know,  though  the  sunny  days  had  lasted,  almost 
unbroken,  from  the  meeting  of  May  and  June  till  now  that 
August  was  just  over,  and  the  harvest  half  gathered  in. 

For  beauty  mingled  with  sadness,  there  is  surely  nothing  like 
these  evenings  in  early  autumn,  when  the  trees  are  hardly  turning 
colour  and  the  flowers  hardly  beginning  to  fade,  when  the  level 
sunbeams  are  warmer  and  more  mellow  than  those  of  spring ;  and 
yet  over  all  hangs  a  faint  suggestion  of  change  and  decay  and 
death,  a  hint  that  all  the  glow  and  colour  of '  the  heaped  Autumn's 
wealth,'  is  but  nature's  final  revel  before  winter's  long  fast  and 
mourning. 

Brook  Farm  at  any  rate  looked  at  its  loveliest  in  the  red 

sunset  glow  of  the  early  September  evening.    Down  by  the  pond 

•  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  the  shadows  were  deepening  already, 

making  its  waters  look  dark  and  deep,  save  where  they  caught  a 

faint  golden  reflection  from  the  clouds  overhead. 

A  close-clipped  yew-tree  down  by  the  waterside,  forming  a 
shelter  for  the  low  garden  bench,  and  a  dark  background  for  the 
slender  girlish  figure  seated  there,  and  the  fair  close-cropped  head 
of  a  young  man  on  the  moss-covered  log  at  her  feet.  .  .  Rows  of 
tall  sunflowers,  with  their  backs  to  the  dark-red  lichen-covered 
wall,  and  with  all  their  bright  faces  turned  one  way  as  if  to  hear 
what  those  two  are  saying.  .  .  Tangled  masses  of  raspberry  and 
currant  bushes,  neglected  now,  as  things  and  people  are  apt  to 
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be  when  nothing  more  is  to  be  expected  from  them.  .  .  Mossr- 
stemmed  apple-trees,  bending  with  ripening  fmit  i  and  graar 
paths  where  jou  must  stoop  to  pass  beneath  tlieiii.  •  «  Aoii 
beyond  all  the  grey  front  of  the  beautiful  old  manor-house,  wifi 
its  diamond-latticed,  heavily-mullioned  windows  peering'  out  bxi 
beneath  the  eaves  like  dim  kindly  eyes  from  under  eyebrows  gi^j  ' 
with  age.  f 

Oh !  for  a  painter  to  draw  all  this,  and  those  two  fignres  in  tlf  I 
foreground,  and  send  it  to  the  Academy,  labelled  *  JjoYe^s  Yonng 
Dream,'  or  some  such  original  title. 

Only  it  would  be  awkward  for  Vanessa  Cionway  if  he  were 
artist  enough  to  make  such  a  likeness  of  her  as  should  be  recog- 
nisable by  her  friends. 

*  My  dear,'  one  of  them  might  say  to  another,  *  I  cannot  beliere 
that  Vanessa  would  be  so  indiscreet.  She  assured  me  that  there 
was  no  one  in  the  neighbourhood  but  the  young  man  of  the  farm 
where  she  was  lodging.' 

It  was  indeed  *  the  young  man  of  the  farm ' — that  is  to  say, 
the  owner  of  the  old  manor-house  and  its  surrounding  acres — who 
was  sitting,  now  at  Vanessa's  feet,  looking  up  at  her  with  eyes 
whose  secret  was  not  hard  to  read. 

When  Miss  Conway  resolved  to  spend  that  summer  at  the  old 
farmhouse  which  she  remembered  so  well  from  her  earliest 
childish  days,  she  made  up  her  mind  that  its  mistress,  Mrs. 
AUeyne,  despite  her  rough,  work-hardened  hands  and  provindil 
accent,  and  the  constant  supervision  which  she  exercised  over  her 
rough  farm-servants,  must  be  treated  as  a  lady  and  an  equal 
Thus  much  it  seemed  to  her  she  owed  to  the  respect  with  which 
she  had  always  heard  her  father  and  mother  speak  of  their 
humbler  neighbour;  and  to  her  surprise  and  pleasure  she  had 
found  no  strain  or  efiFort  in  so  doing,  since  Mrs.  Alleyne  was  a 
lady,  despite  the  disadvantages  just  alluded  to. 

When  the  young  lady  found  that  there  was  a  grown-up  son  in 
the  case,  she  was  not  so  sure  about  treating  him  as  a  gentleman. 
But  George  Alleyne  gave  her  no  choice.  There  was  no  mistake 
about  his  gentility,  though  he,  too,  spoke  in  somewhat  provincial 
fashion,  and  might  be  seen  occasionally  at  work  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, and  had  had  no  better  education  than  the  grammar  school 
of  the  little  market  town  could  afford. 

He  had  proved  himself  a  gentleman  by  the  way  in  which  he 
let  her  alone  when  she  did  not  want  him,  by  the  unobtrusive 
courtesy  with  which  he  gave  her  help  and  companionship  when 
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she  needed  them  ;  by  the  way  in  which  he  had  kept  a  bridle  on 
his  tongue,  never  letting  it  confess  the  admiration  that  his  looks 
could  not  but  betray,  and  by  the  self-restraint  with  which  he 
accepted  the  intimacy  into  which  they  had  gradually  drifted. 

And  so — and  so — it  was  more  than  three  months  since  first 
they  met,  and  Vanessa  Conway,  the  proud  and  ambitious,  who 
knew  what  love  and  lovers  meant,  and  who  had  held  herself 
hitherto  a  prize  too  high  for  any  man  to  reach,  was  suffering  this 
young  yeoman-farmer  to  sit  at  her  feet,  and  look  at  her  with  eyes 
whose  meaning  she  could  not  mistake. 

Perhaps  the  gulf  between  them  was  too  deep  and  too  shadowy 
for  him  to  realise  it.  Certainly  there  was  worship,  but  no  despair 
or  fear,  in  his  bold  grey  eyes ;  and  his  voice  did  not  tremble  as 
he  went  on  explaining  some  matter  of  great  importance,  at  least 
to  himself. 

*  I  know  that  times  are  altered,'  he  was  saying.  *  My  mother 
would  never  be  happy  to  change  her  ways,  but  I  should  never 
expect  my — wife — to — work  as  she  has  done.  I  am  better  off  now 
than  my  father  was,  and  I  hope  to  be  better  off  still.  If  I  were 
— married,  I  should  keep  a  different  kind  of  servants,  and  my  wife 
need  never  soil  her  hands  unless  she  wished,  or  do  anything  but 
jast  give  her  orders  and  have  them  obeyed.  It  is  a  very  quiet 
place — very  quiet  for  any  one  that's  been  used  to  a  gay  life.  But 
it  is  very  pretty — at  least  I  think  so — and  it  might  be  made 
prettier  still.' 

There  had  never  been  a  word  of  direct  Move-making'  between 
these  two,  as  yet. 

It  was  quite  open  to  Vanessa,  with  a  lift  of  her  delicate  eye- 
brows, to  ask  in  what  the  prospects  of  the  future  Mrs.  George 
Alleyne  could  be  supposed  to  interest  her.  But  she  said  nothing 
of  the  kind.  She  was  thinking  over  the  picture  that  his  words 
had  conjured  up  before  her,  trying  to  realise  such  a  life  as  that  of 
which  he  was  thinking,  even  wondering  whether  she  could  not 
lead  such  a  life — as  a  delicate  lady,  leaning  back  in  her  cushioned 
pew  and  listening  to  a  sermon  on  the  early  Christians,  wonders 
whether  she,  too,  could  have  faced  the  lions  in  the  amphitheatre. 
Happily  for  the  gentle  enthusiast,  she  has  not  to  make  the 
choice.  But  Vanessa's  instinct  warned  her  that  the  time  when 
8^6  must  choose  was  very  near ;  that  despite  the  young  man's 
chivalrous  perception  of,  and  submission  to,  her  wishes,  the 
moment  must  come  when  she  could  no  longer  hold  him  aloof, 
when  he  would  speak  and  she  must  hear, 

TTa 
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Oh  I  for  the  spring  again,  when  the  roses  were  just  breakin  * 
into  bud  and  the  birds  were  nesting,  and  they  two  just  leaniiog 
to  know  each  other  and  her  pulse  to  thrill  pleasantly  at  the  veiled 
meaning  of  his  looks !    Now  the  roses  were  faded,  and  the  fledg- 
lings had  left  the  empty  nests,  and  the  yellow  leaves  irere  be- 
ginning to  drop  into  the  brown  water;  and   there   must  be 
explanations,  reproaches,  partings!     The  price   of  that    happj 
summer  had  stUl  to  be  paid,  and  Vanessa  realised,  with  a  little 
sinking  of  the  heart,  that  it  was  not  even  reckoned  up  as  yet. 

She  was  like  one  who  has  been  playing  with  edg^ed  tools,  and 
feels  a  sudden  gash,  and  closes  the  hand  sharply  upon  the  wound: 
feels  no  pain  as  yet,  but  dare  not  unclose  the  palm  to  see  how 
deep  the  cut  goes,  and  maybe  start  it  bleeding. 

There  were  just  three  courses  open  to  her. 

She  might  marry  George  AUeyne,  since  there  was  no  one  who 
had  the  right  to  do  more  than  hold  up  hands  of  horror  and  aston- 
ishment. Marry  him,  and  make  the  best  of  a  life  that,  at  beff, 
must  be  narrow  and  homely,  and  full  of  restrictions — ^the  princess 
turned  goose^girl  once  for  all,  with  no  possibility  of  ever  treading 
palace  floors  again. 

Or  she  might  confess  to  him  honestly  that  she  had  trifled  with 
him  and  with  herself;  that  though  she  could  have  loved  him  well, 
yet  she  could  not  find  love  enough ;  could  not  give  up  for  him 
the  life  to  which  she  had  been  bom  and  bred,  a  life  so  different 
from  his  that  he  could  never  even  understand  its  attraction. 

Or,  if  her  pride  found  that  too  hard,  she  might  laugh  in  his 
face  when  the  hour  of  confession  came ;  might  ask  him,  with 
delicately  hinted  scorn,  how  he  could  so  far  have  forgotten  the 
difference  between  them,  or  have  misunderstood  the  kindness 
which  she  had  not  been  afraid  to  show  to  one  so  far  beneath  her. 

Three  ways  to  choose  between,  and  yet  it  was  so  hard  to 
choose — so  hard  to  tell  what  it  was  that  she  herself  desired  most. 

He  was  looking  at  her  hands  now — the  little  white  hands  that 
lay  so  still  upon  her  lap — and  speaking  rather  dreamily. 

*I  don't  know  what  love  counts  for  in  a  great  lady's  life. 
With  women  in  our  rank  of  life  they  say  it  counts  for  a  great  deal. 
I  don't  even  know  what  a  lady  would  have  to  give  up  in  re- 
nouncing the  great  world.  What  do  you  think.  Miss  Conway  ? 
Would  it  be  worth — anyone's — while  to  do  it,  for  the  sake  of 
being  loved  as  no  woman  ever  was  loved  before  ? ' 

His  eyes  went  up  from  her  hands  to  her  face,  and  she  rose 
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suddenly  to  her  feet,  feeling  that  the  question  was  coming  too 

near,  and  that  she  was  not  ready  for  it. 

^  That  is  too  deep  a  question  to  be  hastily  answered,'  she  said 

lightly,  turning  away.     *  I  am  going  back  to  the  house.     I  will 

be  responsible  for  no  more  time  wasted  in  this  delightful  Sleepy 
Hollow.' 

He  followed  her  close,  lifting  the  apple  branches  that  bent  too 
low  over  the  mossy  path,  and  bending  back  the  tangled  bushes 
-where  they  had  fallen  forward.  The  upper  part  of  the  garden 
was  free  from  these  encumbrances,  and  perhaps  he  hoped  to  make 
another  opportunity  for  speech  there  ;  but  fate  was  on  Vanessa's 
side,  for  before  they  reached  it  two  little  girls  in  pink  pinafores 
and  white  sun-bonnets  came  demurely  down  a  side  walk. 

*  Oh,  Miss  Conway,'  cried  the  elder,  seizing  the  hand  that  the 
young  lady  thankfully  held  out  to  her,  *  didn't  you  want  to  see 
the  new  lot  of  kittens  ?  * 

*0f  course  I  do,'  answered  Vanessa,  looking  kindly  on  the 
children  as  they  clung  to  her. 

*  Oh,  then  George  will  come  and  help  us,  won't  you,  George  ? 
The  old  cat  has  taken  them  up  in  the  big  loft,  and  we  can't  get 
up  there.' 

Vanessa  Conway  was  not  foolish  enough  to  let  fate's  obvious 
interposition  on  her  behalf  be  wasted.  •  She  took  care  to  keep  the 
children  by  her  side  for  the  rest  of  the  evening ;  yet  all  the  while, 
as  she  peered  with  them  into  darkening  barn  or  byre,  or  held  the 
kittens'  soft  fur  against  her  softer  cheek,  she  was  not  unconscious 
of,  or  displeased  with,  the  wistful  eyes  that  followed  her  every 
movement. 

Decidedly  it  was  pleasant  to  be  so  loved.  How  much  was  it 
worth  ?  Worth  more  than  that  wandering  life  with  her  aunt  and 
cousins,  of  which  she  had  been  so  often  weary — that  she  could 
well  believe. 

But  was  it  worth  the  sacrifice  of  that  future  that  had  loomed 
80  often  before  her,  vaguely  splendid,  in  her  day  dreams  ?  That 
was  more  hard  to  say,  a  question  that  she  would  rather  not 
answer,  at  least  until  the  night  had  brought  counsel. 

Perhaps,  as  the  three  sat  together  that  night  in  the  old- 
fashioned  low-ceiled  parlour,  George  AUeyne  was  too  busy  in 
watching  his  lady's  face  to  pay  much  heed  to  his  mother's  con- 
versation. Indeed,  there  was  not  much  to  take  the  attention  in 
that  gentle,  involved,  easy  flow  of  trivialities. 

And  yet,  if  he  had  but  known  it,  her  talk  was  helping  to 
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settle  his  future  destiny.  It  may  be  that  if  good  Mrs.  AUeyue  • 
well-meant  speeches  had  been  less  dull  and  homely,  less  suggestive 
of  a  life  bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  narrow  limits  of  a  rm^L 
district,  Vanessa  Conway's  meditations  that  night  might  havr 
taken  a  different  turn. 

'I  could  not  do  it!'  she  said  to  herself,  when  she  found 
herself  alone  at  last  in  the  white-draped,  sweet-scented  *  guest- 
chamber,'  where  the  young  September  moon  made  fine  lattice- 
work of  shadows  on  the  oaken  floor.     ^I  could  not  do  it!    I 
should  grow  like  her,  and  die  of  dulness  and  weariness  of  myse^ 
and  of  my  own  small  thoughts.    I  could  not  work  like  her,  he 
would  not  expect  it — but  the  work  is  the  one  thing  that  makes 
life  dignified  and  worth  having  in  her  eyes.     It  stands  to  her  in 
place  of  art  and  music,  in  place  of  society  and  the  life  and  stir  of 
the  world,  and  all  that  I  should  have  to  give  up  if —    No  !    I  must 
break  away  from  here,  and  see  if  there  is  no  charm  in  Brighton 
or  Paris  or  London  that  wiU  help  me  to  forget  this  summer.  . . 
He  will  despise  me !     To  love  a  man,  and  to  give  him  up  for  the 
sake  of  the  last  new  picture  and  the  newest  style  of  dress — ^for 
the  sake  of  balls  and  parties  and  the  latest  thing  in  polite  con- 
versation— for  the  sake  of  being  *  in  the  world.'    I  should  despite 
myself  if  I  thought  it  was  so  with  me !  •  .  .  But  why  should  I 
think  that  I  am  in  love  with  him  ?    A  summer's  acquaintance, 
not  my  equal — one  whom  the  men  that  I  have  known  would  de- 
spise as  a  mere  country  bumpkin.  .  .  They  had  better  not  teU  him 
so,  though,  or  he  would  kill  some  of  them !  .  .  .  No !    I  am  not  in 
love  with  him.     It  has  been  a  flirtation,  I  suppose.     Wiser  girk 
than  I  have  had  flirtations,  and  got  over  them.    And  as  for  him, 
he  will  marry  some  farmer's  daughter,  and  she  will  make  him  a 
useful  wife,  and  he  will  thank  his  stars  that  the  fine  lady  laughed 
at  him  and  let  him  go.' 

She  was  looking  out  upon  the  tangled  garden  where  they  had 
lingered  so  often  together ;  and  a  little  shudder  came  over  her  as 
the  word  '  flirtation '  crossed  her  mind.  She  was  wilfully  pro- 
faning memories  that  might  have  been  holy  as  her  childish 
prayers,  and  sweet  as  no  dream  can  ever  be  but  one.  Like  some 
votary  of  Noire  Dame  de  hoii  aecours  who  has  made  a  vow  the 
keeping  of  which  seems  to  cost  too  much,  and  who  says^  boldly  to 
herself,  *  What  does  it  matter  after  all  ?  It  is  but  a  huge  doll  in 
a  blue  satin  frock  I '  so  Vanessa  Conway  was  fain  to  tear  down 
and  deface  her  own  ideal  of  true  love,  lest  it  should  force  her  to 
a  sacrifice  for  which  she  had  not  courage. 
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Meanwhile,  beneath  those  trees,  the  tops  of  which  were  just 
visible  from  her  window  in  the  moonlight,  her  lover  was  lying  on 
the  mossy  grass,  his  face  bent  down  upon  his  clasped  hands,  on. 
tlie  spot  where  her  foot  had  rested, 

*  Will  it  be  yes  or  no — yes  or  no  ? '  he  was  debating  within 
himself;  and  could  not  realise  either.  ^  Fes'  seemed  bliss  too 
gpreat  to  be  conceived,  and  ^  No '  was  Chaos  come  again. 

The  time  before  he  knew  her,  when  work  had  been  satisfying 
to  his  soul,  when  every  girl  who  smiled  upon  him  had  seemed  a 
possible  queen — that  time  seemed  centuries  past.  She  had  smiled 
upon  him,  and  they  were  all  hers  now ;  the  brightness  of  the 
sunshine,  the  pride  of  strength,  and  the  glamour  of  shy,  wistful 
glances.  If  it  pleased  her  to  depart  she  would  take  them  all  with 
her.  Ay !  and  more,  perhaps,  than  he  dreamed  of  as  yet :  love  of 
work,  trust  in  womanhood,  faith  in  goodness  and  truth. 

*  She  will  not  go,'  said  George  Alleyne  to  himself,  kissing  the 
sod  where  her  foot  had  rested.  ^  She  knew  long  since  that  I 
loved  her,  and  she  must  have  known  that  love  would  make  me 
bold  enough  to  look  up  even  to  her.     She  will  not  go  now ! ' 

•  •«•«•• 

Vanessa  rose  the  next  morning  feeling  a  little  more  firm  in 
her  resolution  than  before  she  slept.  There  is  something  in  the 
clear  morning  light  that  lends  itself  to  hard  practical  views  of  life 
and  its  issues ;  and  there  was  a  touch  of  frost  in  the  air,  a  grey 
misty  look  in  the  sunshine  that  seemed  to  remind  her  that  the 
summer  was  indeed  over,  and  her  brief  bright  idyll  with  it — that 
the  play  was  played  out,  and  had  been  only  a  comedietta  after  all. 

She  rarely  saw  the  young  owner  of  the  farm  at  the  breakfast 
table.  He  was  generally  far  away  in  the  fields  by  the  time  she 
made  her  appearance,  and  Mrs.  Alleyne  had  been  for  an  hour  or 
two  looking  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and  merely  took  a 
second  breakfast  out  of  compliment  to  her  guest. 

A  bunch  of  flowers  lay  by  Vanessa's  plate,  and  she  was  fain  to 
assume  that  one  of  the  little  girls  had  put  it  there  before  they 
went  to  school.  But  she  might  have  remembered  that  those 
Gloire  de  Dijon  roses  had  climbed  too  high  for  ten  years  old  or 
even  eleven  to  reach ;  and  so  remembering,  she  should  have  re- 
frained from  fastening  them  in  her  bosom  when  she  rose  from  the 
table. 

Vanessa's  morning  occupations  at  Brook  Farm  were  never  very 
settled,  but  this  morning  neither  books,  nor  work,  nor  letter- 
writing  could  hold  her  for  five  minutes  at  a  time,    She  took  her 
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hat  at  last,  and  went  out  by  the  farmyard  gate,  callings  to  WatcL 
the  collie ;  purposely  left  at  home,  as  she  could  not  but  gues. 
-because  she  had  once  said  that  she  liked  him  for  a  oompanicHL  tl 
her  walks. 

The  field  paths  seemed  to  tempt  her,  and  she  wandered  cs, 
lost  in  thought,  yet  glancing  here  and  there,  and  pansiiig  mm 
and  then  to  listen. 

'If  I  were  to  meet  him,'  she  was  saying  to  herself.  *  I  haie 
made  up  my  mind  now.  If  I  were  to  meet  him  and  he  shoiild 
speak,  I  could  answer  him  now,  and  have  done  with  it  all.  It  i- 
time  it  was  over.' 

On  she  went,  *by  hedgerow  elms  and  hillocks  green,'  tHI, 
lifting  her  eyes,  she  saw  at  the  farther  end  of  a  long  field  a  brown 
strip  of  newly-turned  fallow,  and  a  little  group  of  three  or  foor 
men  standing  by  the  team  of  dapple-grey  horses  near  the  head  of 
the  furrow.    It  was  too  far  oflF  to  tell  whether  George  AUepe 
was  amongst  them,  but  at  the  possibility  V^anessa's  nerre  failed 
her,  and  she  turned  aside  and  climbed  a  stile  that  led  into  another 
field,  wondering  if  his  eyes  were  keener  than  her  own,  and  \isil 
hoping  that  he  would  tiot  see  and  come  to  her.     The  field  ira§ 
dotted  here  and  there  with  trees,  and  at  the  further  end  of  it  vis 
a  shed,  near  which  her  experience  told  her  that  she  would  prob- 
ably find  another  gate  and  a  way  out  that  would  lead  her  to  the 
other  side  of  the  hill. 

Watch  was  bounding  on  before  her  as  usual,  and  presentlj 
began  to  bark  furiously,  but  she  was  too  full  of  her  own  thoughts 
to  heed  him.  The  barking  went  on,  however,  mingled  with 
angry  growls,  and  in  a  moment  or  two  he  drew  back  to  her  side, 
either  to  protect  her  or  to  be  himself  protected,  and  Vanessa 
looked  up  with  a  start  and  saw  what  moved  the  dog's  wrath  and 
fear. 

She  had  her  own  share  of  courage,  but  her  heart  gave  a  sudden 
leap  as  she  recognised  the  great  bull  ^Prince,' whose  vast  brindled 
head  and  sullen  majesty  of  demeanour  she  had  admired  the  other 
day,  looking  over  a  wall  by  George  AUeyne's  side.  He  wm 
moving  towards  her,  but  hardly  beyond  a  walk,  and  her  t'^t:^ 
measured  the  distance  between  herself  and  the  huge  brute,  and 
then  the  space  that  lay  between  her  and  the  shed. 

*  Quiet,  Watch,  quiet ;  come  in ! '  she  cried,  a  little  breath- 
lessly, and  had  to  exert  all  her  self-control  to  walk  on  instead  of 
running. 

Prince  drew  a  little  nearer,  with  sullenly  .lowered  boms;  and 
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'W'atch,  despite  her  call,  sprang  forward,  barking  defiance,  then 
retreated  tx)  her  side  again  as  his  enemy  came  on. 

The  bull  shook  his  head  and  lowered  it  again,  quickening  his 
pace  to  a  slow  trot  and  then  to  a  lumbering  gallop ;  and  Vanessa 
looked  again  at  the  shed,  and  wondered,  in  a  flash  of  half-despair- 
ing thought,  whether  her  utmost  speed  could  bring  her  there  in 
time. 

A  shout  rang  out  in  the  distance;  just  as  Watch  sprang 
forward  again  and  diverted  Prince's  attention  for  a  moment  even 
while  inflaming  his  wrath.  There  was  a  sound  of  flying  feet 
across  the  grass,  and  a  voice  close  to  Vanessa's  elbow  cried — 
*  Bravely  done  !  Run  now,  get  to  the  shed — and  shut  the  door.' 
She  obeyed,  but  the  instant  her  trembling  feet  had  borne  her 
as  far  as  the  threshold  she  paused  and  turned  to  look. 

Q-eorge  AUeyne  had  nothing  in  his  hand  but  a  slender  ash- 
stick,  but  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  he  had  pitted  his 
courage  and  coolness  against  the  bull's  stupid  rage  ;  and  Prince 
knew  his  master.  He  had  thrown  himself  between  Prince  and 
Vanessa  as  he  ordered  her  to  take  to  flight,  but  had  dodged  the 
first  heavy  onset,  and  dealt  a  stinging  blow  that  was  not  without 
eflFect.  The  bull  half  turned  to  retreat,  then  turned  again,  and 
stood  for  a  moment  pawing  the  ground  in  savage  indecision. 

The  young  man  lifted  the  whistle  that  hung  from  his  chain, 
and  blew  a  long  shrill  call. 

*Here  !  Dick !  Tom ! '  he  shouted,  never  taking  his  gaze  from 
the  bull's  small  fiery  eyes.     *  Help  here  ! ' 

He  made  a  step  or  two  forward,  holding  up  his  stick,  and 
Prince  backed  a  step  or  two,  lowering  his  head. 

There  was  an  answering  shout  from  the  men,  as  they  struggled 
through  the  hedge  that  he  had  leapt  just  before ;  and  George 
AUeyne  turned  his  head  for  one  moment  and  glanced  over  his 
shoulder  towards  the  shed-door. 

And  then — and  then  came  a  desperate  thundering  rush,  before 
which  the  young  man's  defence  went  down  like  a  blade  of  grass 
before  the  hurricane,  and  Vanessa  thrust  to  the  heavy  door,  and 
fell  on  her  knees  behind  it,  and  clasped  her  hands  over  her  ears. 

She  heard,  in  spite  of  her  closed  ears — ^heard  what  would 
haunt  her  dreams  for  many  a  year — men's  voices  shouting — 
Watch's  sharp  eager  bark,  and  the  bull's  deep  angry  bellowing. 

Did  it  last  for  moments — or  hours  ?  She  never  knew ;  only 
that  by  and  by  there  was  silence,  and  she  rose  up,  and  opened  the 
door, 
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Prince  was  driven  into  the  field  beyond,  and  three  men  war 
gathered  round  something  that  lay  on  the  grass.  She  would  h^Tr 
gone  to  them,  but  her  feet  failed  her,  and  she  stood  still,  leanii^ 
against  the  door. 

*  Let  us  take  him  in  there,'  she  heard  one  of  the  men  saj. 
*  There's  a  bit  of  clean  straw  there  in  the  comer,'  and  th«i  b 
caught  sight  of  her,  and  his  face  changed. 

*  Miss ! '  he  said,  very  gently,  coming  forward,  *  you'd  be?: 
not  stay  here.  Will  you  be  going  down  to  the  house  ?  and  ttl 
them  there's  been  an  accident.' 

*  No,'  she  answered,  with  colourless  lips.  *  Bring  him  in  here, 
and  let  me  see  if  there  is  anything  that  I  can  do.' 

He  shook  his  head,  and  looked  back  to  where  the  others  were 
already  lifting  up  their  helpless  burden. 

*  Turn  away  your  head  for  a  minute,  anyway,'  he  urged,  be- 
ginning to  strip  off  his  coat ;  and  Vanessa  moved  back,  and  sat 
down  upon  the  straw  that  lay  beside  the  wall. 

'  Lay  his  head  here  upon  my  knee,'  she  said,  looking  awaj,  a» 
she  was  bidden,  and  speaking  very  quietly.  *  He  will  lie  more 
easily  so.' 

And  in  a  moment  more  they  laid  him  as  she  bade,  and  she 
looked  down  upon  her  lover's  face.  His  eyes  were  closed,  and 
there  was  a  little  bruise  upon  the  forehead,  and  two  or  three 
drops  of  blood  upon  the  lips.  The  labourer's  coat  covered  him 
almost  to  the  chin,  and  the  man  stooped  down  and  adjusted  it 
with  hands  that  trembled  like  a  leaf,  leaving  nothing  to  be  seen 
but  the  right  hand  and  arm. 

*  Now ! '  he  said,  seeming  to  gather  his  wits  together,  ^^^ 
Dick,  cut  across  there  to  Widow  Jones's  at  the  lane-end.  I  »w 
the  doctor  go  along  that  way  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since,  and  he's 
maybe  there  still.  Tom!  get  back  to  them  horses.  TheyTl 
be  doing  themselves  a  mischief;  and  one  ill  job  won't  mend 
another.' 

The  younger  men  obeyed  him,  and  Vanessa  looked  up  appeal- 
ingly  into  his  rugged  sensible  face. 

*  Is  there  any  water  near  here  ? '  she  asked  with  white  b'ps. 
'  Could  you  get  some  ? ' 

*  I'll  try,'  he  answered.  *  But  for  pity's  sake.  Miss,  keep  still, 
and  don't  shift  that  coat  I ' 

He  hurried  away,  and  Vanessa  '  kept  still,'  hardly  breathing, 
feeling  as  though  nothing  would  ever^move  her  i5x)m  that  frozen 
stillness  any  more. 
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It  was  not  really  long  before  he  was  back  again,  carrying  his 
liat  dripping  with  water;  and  Vanessa  took  it,  and  began  to 
sprinkle  that  still  face  with  deft  cold  fingers  that  hardly  trembled. 

*  His  mother!'  she  said,  looking  up  after  a  moment  with  a 
catch,  in  her  voice.     *  Ought  you  not  to  fetch  Mrs.  Alleyne  V 

*  I  doubt  it's  no  use,*  answered  the  man,  sadly.  *  He's  gone ! 
or  he  will  be  gone  before  she  could  get  here.' 

*  No!  no!'  she  answered  passionately.  'Look,  he  is  coming 
to  himself  now !  He  will  want  her.  Oh,  go  quickly  and  fetch 
his  mother.' 

*  You  don't  know,  miss,'  he  answered  with  a  shake  of  the  head. 
*  Bat  there,  I  dare  say  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  her  to  try.' 
And  with  that  he  turned  reluctantly  and  left  the  shed,  just  as  a 
struggling  breath  parted  those  locked  lips,  and  George  Alleyne 
slowly  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  vaguely  round  the  bare,  rugged 
walls. 

Full  consciousness  flashed  into  his  look  as  it  met  the  lovely, 
anxious  &ce  bending  over  him. 

*  You  are — not  hurt?'  he  gasped,  his  breath  hard  drawn,  as  if 
between  keen  stabs  of  pain. 

*  Oh,  no,  no — but  you  ?' 

He  was  silent  a  moment,  and  his  eyes  seemed  to  feast  them* 
selves  upon  her  face,  then  wandered  away,  and  returned  again. 

*  I  think  that  old  Prince  and  I  have  had  our  last  fight,'  he 
said  at  last,  very  slowly,  with  a  pause  between  each  word.  *  Poor 
mother !  she  never  liked  my  keeping  him.  But  I  was — rather 
fond  of  him.' 

His  lips  were  white  with  anguish,  but  they  almost  smiled,  and 
in  his  eyes  the  smile  was  full-grown. 

*  And  it  was  for  me,'  she  cried  passionately,  *  for  'nxe — and  I 
shall  never  forgive  myself! ' 

*Is  it  not  that — that  makes^it  easy?'  he  asked,  still  slowly 
and  faintly,  but  with  gathering  earnestness.  ^  I  had  a  question 
to  ask  you.  You  know  what  it  was !  Give  me  an  answer — 
now.' 

Her  eyes  were  drawn  to  his,  and  did  not  waver.  Into  her  face, 
that  had  been  as  pale  as  his  own,  a  faint  flush  grew  and  deepened, 
but  she  was  silent. 

*  You  knew  J  he  said.  *  I  might  once  have  been  afraid  to 
speak,  but  I  am  not  afraid  now.  I  love  you !  Could  you  have 
loved  me— if ?' 

Where  was  Vanessa's  philosophy  of  flirtation  now  ?    The  light, 
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laaghing  answer  that  was  to  shake  off  this  passionate,  inconYeni€L: 
emotion,  and  leave  her  free  ? 

She  bent  her  proud  head ;  her  lips  tonched  his — ^her  lips  thai 
no  man  had  ever  touched  before. 

*  I  could — I  do ! '  she  said.  *  If  only  I  could  die  with  jou— 
or  if  you  had  never  seen  my  face ! ' 

He  made  an  effort  to  move,  an  effort  checked  by  weakness  mad 
mortal  agony ;  but  the  look  of  utter  beatitude  conquered  that  c^ 
physical  pain.  Never  was  such  a  look  seen  on  face  of  man,  save 
when  there  was  ^  Death  at  the  heart,  with  the  heart's  desire.* 

'  I  think,'  he  said,  in  a  hardly  audible  whisper,  ^  life  cooU 
hardly  have  been  sweeter — than  to  die — like  this !  * 

There  was  a  silence.  Vanessa's  eyes  were  dim  with  slow, 
bitter  tears,  as  full  of  shame  as  of  sorrow.  The  look  of  bliss  <a 
that  white,  death-like  face  smote  her  like  a  sword.  Death  wb» 
making  that  bliss  eternal,  but  what  would  life  have  done  ?  Death 
was  more  kind  than  she  had  been,  and  she  had  no  right  even  to 
grieve. 

Only  his  long-drawn,  panting  breath  broke  the  utter  stillness, 
and  she  lifted  her  eyes,  looking  for  the  help  that  was  so  long  in 
coming,  and  noticed  how  one  bough  of  the  nearest  tree  had 
changed  its  tint  from  green  to  yellow,  and  wondered  why  that  one 
should  change  before  the  rest ;  and  never  after  could  see  the  first 
hues  of  autumn  without  a  recollected  pang. 

^  It  grows  cold,'  he  sighed  at  last ;  and  that  change  had  ooine 
over  his  voice  for  which  there  is  no  name,  but  which  some  of  us 
know  too  well.  *  Is  it  evening  already  ?  Father,  are  you  there? 
He  will  be  gone.  I  shall  never  get  there  in  time  to  say  good-bje. 
Nay !  I  forgot.    It  is  I  that  must  go ! ' 

The  one  hand  that  he  could  stir  moved  restlessly,  as  if  gropiog 
in  the  dark  for  something,  and  Vanessa's  cold,  trembling  fing^s 
met  and  held  it.     But  she  found  no  word  to  say. 

*  I  mustn't  go  yet.  I  can't  go — ^yet,'  he  sighed  again,  with 
thoughts  all  astray.  ^  The  wheat  is  out  in  the  Longacres ;  they 
will  never  get  it  in  without  me.  And  there  is  mother.  I  pro- 
mised father  that  I  would  take  care  of  mother — and  the  little 
ones.' 

The  wistful  tones  thrilled  Vanessa's  heart  with  a  pang  too 
keen  for  tears,  but  still  she  did  not  speak.  The  life  that  she  had 
led  hitherto  had  taught  her  nothing  that  could  avail  her  or  him 
in  the  face  of  this  dark  gulf  that  yawned  suddenly  across  the  sun- 
shiny path  that  they  two  had  walked  together. 
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*  Are  yon  afraid  ? '  she  asked  in  a  shnddering  whisper,  pressing 
the  hand  she  held ;  and  her  voice  and  touch  recalled  him  to  the 
present  as  nothing  else  could  have  done. 

^  Afraid  ?  No ! '  he  answered^  speaking  more  and  more  slowlj, 
but  with  resolve  that  triumphed  over  pain.  *  Don't  be — so  sorry. 
I  ought  to  have  done  better — but  I  am  sorry — and  I  think — He 
knows.  If  you  had  not  loved  me,  I  might  well  have  gone  to  ruin 
— body  and  soul.  But  now — life  has  been  so  good — and  death  is 
better.    No ! — I  am  not  afraid — sweetheart* 

The  last  words  came  so  faintly  that  Vanessa  must  bend  her 
head  to  listen.  The  eyes  that  sought  hers  were  full  of  gladness, 
even  while  the  death-shadow  darkened  in  them.  Of  gladness  and 
entreaty — and  she  stooped,  answering  the  look,  and  their  lips  met 
in  one  long  farewell  kiss. 

*  Don't— forget!' 

*  My  own  love,  my  dear  love,  I  never  will ! ' 

....  ... 

The  play  was  over  indeed,  but  the  curtain  was  rung  down 
upon  no  comedietta  after  all ;  but  a  scene  from  the  great  mystery- 
play  of  Love  and  Death,  which  is  as  old  as  this  old  world,  and 
too  sacred  for  sadness. 

Vanessa  Conway  had  no  confidante ;  she  made  no  moan  and 
wore  no  willow,  and  held  her  old  place  in  the  world  for  more  than 
one  season  after  that. 

By  and  by  she  found  courage  to  take  her  life  into  her  own 
hands,  and  shaped  it  into  something  very  diCFerent  to  her  girlish 
dreams — ^more  satisfactory,  if  less  brilliant. 

But  she  was  never  married,  though  more  than  one  man  may 
have  wished  to  melt  that  graceful  friendly  coolness  of  hers  into 
something  warmer. 

One  man  had  loved  her,  and  died  for  her ;  and  no  living  man 
could  ever  rival  the  lover  whom  Death  kept  for  ever  young  and 
true. 

If  he  had  lived — who  can  say  ? — life  and  circumstance  might 
well  have  been  too  hard  for  them  both.  But  Death  kept  her 
also  true  to  the  promise  once  given.     She  *  never  forgot.' 

Helen  Shipton. 
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The  Isle  of  Ruim. 


PERHAPS  you  never  heard  its  name  before ;  yet  in  the  earli^ 
ages  of  this  kingdom  of  Britain,  Baini  Isle,  rising  dia 
through  the  mist  of  prehistoric  oceans,  was  once  in  its  own  v^j 
famous  and  important, 

OfiF  the  old  and  obliterated  south-eastern  promontory  of  ocr 
island,  where  the  land  of  Kent  shelved  almost  imperceptibly  into 
the  Wantsum  Strait,  Ruim  Island — the  Holm  of  the  Headlacd 
— stood  out  with  its  white  wall  of  broken  cliffs  into  the  German 
Sea.  The  greater  part  of  it  consisted  of  gorse-clad  chalk  down, 
the  last  subsiding  spur  of  that  great  upland  range  which,  starting 
from  the  central  boss  of  Salisbury  Plain,  runs  right  across  the 
face  of  Surrey  and  Kent,  and,  bifurcating  near  Canterbury,  falls 
sheer  into  the  sea  at  the  end  of  either  fork  by  Ramsgate  cr 
Dover.  But  in  earlier  days  Ruim  Isle  was  not  joined  as  now  bj 
flats  and  marshes  to  the  adjacent  mainland;  the  chalk  dipped 
under  the  open  Wantsum  Strait,  much  as  the  chalk  of  Hampshire 
dips  to-day  under  the  Solent  Sea,  and  reappeared  again  on  the 
other  side  in  the  Thanet  Downs,  as  it  reappears  in  the  Me  of 
Wight  at  the  ridge  of  St.  Boniface  and  the  central  hills  about 
Newport  and  Carisbrooke.  For  now  the  murder  indeed  is  ont, 
and  you  have  discovered  already  that  Buim — this  dim,  mysterious 
Ruim — is  only  just  the  commonplace,  vulgarised  Isle  of  Thanet 

Still  it  is  not  without  cause  that  I  have  ventured  to  call  it  by 
that  strange  and  now  almost  forgotten  old-world  name.  There  is 
reason  we  know  in  the  roasting  of  eggs,  and,  if  I  have  gone  out 
of  my  way  to  introduce  the  ancient  isle  to  you  bj  its  tide  of 
Ruim,  it  is  in  order  that  we  might  start  clear  of  the  odour  of 
tea  and  shrimp?,  the  artificial  niggers,  and  cheap  excursionists, 
that  the  name  of  Thanet  brings  up  most  prominently  at  tie 
present  day  before  the  travelled  mind  of  the  modem  Londoner. 
I  want  to  carry  you  back  to  a  time  when  Ramsgate  was  still  bat 
a  green  gap  in  the  long  line  of  chalk  cliflF,  and  Margate  but  the 
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chine  of  a  little  trickling  streamlet  that  tumbled  seaward  over  the 
xindesecrated  sands;  when  a  broad  arm  of  the  sea  still  cut  off 
Westgate  from  Reculver  cliffs,  and  when  the  tide  swept  un- 
opposed four  times  a  day  over  the  submerged  sands  of  Minster 
Lrevel.  You  must  think  of  Thanet  as  then  greatly  resembling 
Wight  in  geographical  features,  and  the  Wantsum  as  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  Solent  Sea. 

In  the  very  earliest  period  of  our  history,  before  ever  the 
existing  names  had  been  given  at  all  to  the  towns  or  villages — 
nay,  when  the  towns  and  villages  themselves  were  not — Ruim 
was  already  a  noteworthy  island.  For  there  is  now  very  little 
doubt  indeed  that  Thanet  is  the  Ictis  or  *  Channel  Island '  to 
which  Cornish  tin  was  conveyed  across  Britain  for  shipment  to 
the  continent.  The  great  harbour  of  Britain  was  then  the 
Wantsum  Sea,  known  afterwards  as  the  Rutupine  Port,  and 
later  still  as  Sandwich  Haven.  To  that  port  came  Gaulish  and 
Phoenician  vessels,  or  possibly  even  at  times  some  belated  Phocaean 
galley  from  Massilia.  But  the  trade  in  tin  was  one  of  immense 
antiquity,  long  antedating  these  almost  modem  commercial  nations : 
for  tin  is  a  necessary  component  of  bronze,  and  the  bronze  age  of 
Europe  was  entirely  dependent  for  its  supply  of  that  all-important 
metal  upon  the  Cornish  mines.  From  a  very  early  date,  therefore, 
we  may  be  sure  that  ingots  of  tin  were  exported  by  this  route  to 
the  continent,  and  then  transported  overland  by  the  Rhone 
valley  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Sir.  Elton  has  shown  that  the  great  caravan  track  for  this 
antique  traflSc  was  the  broad  and  well-marked  path  that  still 
threads  the  summits  of  the  chalk  downs,  now  known  under  the  far 
later  mediaeval  name  of  the  Pilgrim's  Way.  After  ages  used  it 
as  the  road  from  the  west  country  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas 
at  Canterbury.  But  it  was  originally  made  for  very  different 
purposes  indeed  from  that  of  Christian  pilgrimage.  Along  the 
route  ingots  of  tin  have  been  discovered  from  time  to  time  where  the 
caravans,  surprised  by  enemies  or  highway  robberg^  hastily  buried 
them  in  what  Indian  voyageura  now  call  a  cache.  The  merchants 
themselves  must  in  such  cases  have  been  cut  off  to  a  man,  and 
the  assailants  must  then  have  failed  to  find  the  buried  treasure — 
which  was  disappointing  to  the  poor  land-pirates,  no  doubt,  after 
all  their  trouble,  but  consolatory  to  the  modem  archaeologist  and 
historian. 

The  tin  road,  to  give  it  its  more  proper  name,  followed  the 
crest  of  the  Hog's  Back  and  the  Guildford  downs,  crossing  the 
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various  rivefs  at  spots  whose  very  names  still  attest  the  ancient 
passages — the  Wey  at  Shalford,  the  Mole  at  Burford,  the  Medvaj  i 
at  Aylesford,  and  the  Wantsum  Strait  at  Wade,  in  which  last  I  I 
seem  to  hear  the  dim  echo  to  this  day  of  the  Koznan  Tada. 
Buim  itself,  as  less  liable  to  attack  than  an  inland  place,  fQrm€ii 
the  depot  for  the  tin  trade,  and  the  ingots  were  no  doubt  shipped 
near  the  site  of  Biehborough.  We  may  regard  it,  in  feet, 
as  a  sort  of  prehistoric  Hong-Kong  or  Zanzibar,  a  trading  islaiki 
where  merchants  might  trafBc  at  ease  with  the  shj  and  suspicioai 
islanders. 

Buim  at  that  time  must  have  consisted  almost  entirely  of  opoi 
down,  sloping  upward  from  the  tidal  Wantsum,  and  extending  a 
little  further  out  to  sea  than  at  the  present  moment.     Pegweil 
Bay  was  then  a  wide  sea-mouth ;  Sandwich  fiats  did  not  vet 
exist ;  and  the  Stour  itself  fell  into  the  Wantsum  Strait  at  the 
place  which  still  bears  the  historic  name  of  Stourmonth.     Boimd 
the  outer  coast,  only  a  few  houseless  gaps  marked  the  spots  wh«f 
'  long  lines  of  cliff,  breaking,  had  left  a  chasm ' — the   gaps  that 
afterwards  bore  the  familiar  names  of  Bamsgate,  that  is  to  Fay, 
Buim's  Gate,  or  *  the  Door  of  Thanet ; '  Margate,  that  is  to  sav, 
Mere  Gate,  the  gap  of  the  mere  (Kentish  for  a  brook),  Broadstaiis, 
Kingsgate,  Newgate,  and  Westgate.    The  present  condition  of 
Dampton  Gap  (minus  the  telegraph)  will  give  some  idea  of  what 
these  Gates  looked  like  in  their  earliest  days ;  only,  instead  of 
seeing  the  cultivated  down,  we  must  imagine  it  wildly  clad  with 
primaeval  undergrowth  of  yew  and  juniper,  like  the   beautifhl 
tangled  district  near  Guildford,  still  known  as  Fairyland.     Thanet 
is  now  all  sea- front — it  turns  its  face,  freckled  with   summer 
resorts,  towards  the  open  German  Ocean.    Buim  had  then  do 
sea-front  at  all,  save  the  bare  and  inaccessible  white  cliffs ;  it 
turned,  such  as  it  was,  not  toward  the  sea,  but  toward  the  navi- 
gable Wantsum.     Even  until  late  in  the  Middle  Ages  Minster 
was  the  most  important  place  in  the  whole  island ;  and  after  it 
ranked  Monkton,  St.  Nicholas,  and  Birchington — villages,  all  of 
them,  on  the  flat  western  slope.    The  growth  in  importance  of 
the  seaward  escarpment  dates  only  from  the  days  when  Thanet 
became  practically  a  London  suburb. 

With  the  Boman  invasion  Buim  saw  a  new  epoch  begin.  A 
great  organisation  took  hold  of  Britain.  Boads  were  made  and 
colonies  established.  Verulam  and  Camulodun  gave  place  in  part 
as  centres  of  life  and  trade  to  York  and  London.  Even  in  the 
native  days,  I  believe,  the  Thames  must  always  have  been  a  great 
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commercial  focus,  and  the  Pool  by  Tower  Hill  must  always  have  been 

-what  Bede  called  it  many  centuries  later,  ^  a  mart  of  many  nations/ 

Sat  under  the  Bomans  London  grew  into  a  considerable  city; 

and  as  the  regular  sea  highway  to  the  Thames  lay  through  the 

Wantsum,  in  the  rear  of  Thanet,  that  strip  of  estuary  became  of 

immense  importance.      In  those  days   of  coasting  navigation^ 

indeed,  the  habit  was  to  avoid  headlands,  and  take  advantage 

everywhere   of  Fhallow   short  cuts.     Ships  from   the  Continent, 

therefore,  avoided  the  North  Foreland  by  running  through  the 

Wantsum  at  the  back  of  Thanet ;  as  they  avoided  Shellness  and 

Warden  Point  by  runniog  through  the  Swale,  at  the  back  of 

Sheppey. 

To  protect  this  main  navigable  channel,  accordingly,  the 
Bomans  built  the   two  great  guardian  fortresses  of  the  coast, 
Butupi8e,or  Bichborough,at  the  southern  entrance,  andBegulbium, 
or  Beculver,  at  the  northern  exit.     Under  the  walls  of  these 
powerful  strongholds,  whose  grim  ruins  still  frown  upon  the  dry 
channel  at  their  feet,  ships  were  safe  from  piracy,  while  Buim 
itself  sheltered  them  from  the  heavy  sea  that  now  beats  with 
north-east  winds   upon    the    Foreland    beyond.      In  fact,  the 
Wantsum  was  an  early  Spithead  :  it  stood  to  Butupiae  as  the  Solent 
stands  to  Portsmouth  and  Southampton.     But  Thanet  Isle  hardly 
shared  at  all  in  this  increased  civilisation ;   on   the   contrary, 
Butupiae  (the   precursor  of  Sandwich  Haven)   seems   to  have 
diverted  all  its  early  commerce.     For  Butupiae  became  clearly  the 
naval  capital  of  our  island,  the  seat  of  that  vir  epectabilis^  the 
Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore,  and  the  rendezvous  of  the  fleets  of 
those  British  ^usurpers'  Maximus  and  Carausius.      It  was  also 
the  Dover  of  its  own  day,  the  favourite  landing  place  for  conti- 
nental travellers ;  while  its  famous  oysters,  the  true  natives,  now 
driven  by  the  silting  up  of  their  ancient  beds  to  Whitstable,  were 
as  much  in  repute  with  Boman  epicures  as  their  descendants  are 
to-day  with  the  young  LucuUuses  of  the  Gaiety  and  the  Criterion. 
I  have  ventured  by  this  time  to  speak  of  Buim  as  Thanet ; 
and  indeed  that  was  already  one  of  the  names  by  which  the 
island  was  known  to  its  own  inhabitants.    The  ordinary  history 
books,  to  be  sure,  will  tell  you  in  their  glib  way  that  Thanet  is 
*  Saxon  '  for  Buim ;  but,  when  they  say  so,  believe  not  the  fond 
thing,  vainly  imagined.     The  name  is  every  day  as  old  as  the 
Koman  occupation.     Solinus,  writing  in  the  third  century,  calls 
it  Thanaton,  and  in  the  torn  British  fragment  of  the  Peutinger 
Tables — that  curious  old  map  of  the  later  empire — it  is  marked 
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as  Tenet.  Indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of  demonstration  that  ev^j  gpet 
which  had  a  known  name  in  Soman  Britain  retained  that  nazBn 
after  the  English  conquest.  Kent  itself  is  a  case  in  point,  an-: 
every  one  of  its  towns  bears  out  the  law,  from  Dover  and  Ij^m^-. 
to  Reculver  and  Bichborough,  which  last  is  spelt  *  Katesburg  *  bv 
Leland,  Henry  the  Eighth's  commissioner. 

In  some  ways,  however,  Thanet,  under  the  Romans,  mast  bare 
bhared  in  the  general  advance  of  the  country.  Solinos  eays  it  wai 
*glad  with  corn-fields '—/eiioj  frumentariis  campis — but  ttLi 
could  only  have  been  on  the  tertiary  slope  facing  Kent,  as  agri- 
culture had  not  yet  attempted  to  scale  the  flanks  of  the  chalk 
downs.  As  lying  so  near  Rutupioe,  too,  villas  must  certainly  hz\e 
occupied  the  soil  in  places,  as  we  know  they  did  in  the  Isle  n: 
Wight ;  while  the  immense  number  of  Roman  coins  picked  up  ia 
the  island  appears  to  betoken  a  somewhat  dense  provincial  popu- 
lation. 

The  advent  of  the  English  brings  Thanet  itself,  as  distisci 
from  its  ancient  port,  the  Wantsum,  into  the  full  glare  of  legeod- 
ary  history.     According  to  tradition,  it  was  at  Ebb's  Fleet,  a  little 
side  creek  near  Minster,  that  Hengest  and  Horsa  first  disembarked 
in  Britain.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  at 
a  very  early  time  an  English  colony  did  really  settle  down  in  peace 
in  Thanet.     On  Osengal  Hill,  not  far  from  Ebb's  Fleet,  the  ceme- 
tery of  these  earliest  English  pioneers  in  England  was  laid  bare 
by  the  building  of  the  South  Eastern  Railway.     The  graves  are 
dug  very  shallow  in  the  chalk,  seldom  as  deep  as  four  feet ;  and 
in  them  lie  the  remains  of  the  old  heathen  pirates,  buried  with 
their  arms  and  personal  ornaments,  their  amber  beads  and  strings 
of  glass,  and  the  coins  that  were  to  pay  their  way  in   the  other 
world.     But,  what  is  oddest  of  all,  a  few  of  the  graves  in  this 
earliest  English  cemetery  are  Roman  in  character,  and  in  them 
the  interment  is  made  in  the  Roman  fashion.     The  inference  k 
almost  irresistible   that  the  first  settlement  of  Thanet  by  the 
English  was  a  purely  friendly  one,  and  that  Roman  and  Jute  lived 
on  side  by  side  as  neighbours  and  allies  on  the  Kentish  island. 

I  don't  doubt,  myself,  that  the  whole  settlement  of  Kent  was 
equally  friendly,  and  that  the  population  of  the  county  contaiDs 
throughout  an  almost  balanced  mixture  of  Celtic  and  Teutonic 
elements. 

However,  the  century  and  a  half  that  succeeded  the  English 
colonisation  of  south-eastern  Britain  were,  no  doubt,  a  jtime  of 
jj^reat   retrogression,  towards   barbarism,   as  everywhere   else  in 
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loraanised  Europe.     The  villas  that  must  have  covered  the  gentle 
lopes  towards  the  Wantsum  fell  into  decay ;  the  fortresses  were 
lestroyed  ;  the  roads  ran  wild ;  and  the  sea  and  river  began  slowly 
:o  silt  up  the  central  part  of  the  great  navigable  backwater.     A 
tiundred  and  fifty  years  after  Hengest  and  Horsa,  if  those  excellent 
gentlemen  ever  really  existed,  another  famous  landing  took  place 
in  Thanet.     Augustine  and  his  companions  disembarked  at  Ebb's 
y  leet,  and  held  close  by  (on  the  hill  behind  Prospect  House)  their 
first  interview  with  ^Ethelberht.     But  though  this  epoch-making 
event  happened  to  occur  in  Thanet,  it  has  no  special  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  island,  any  further  than  as  a  component  of 
England  generally.     And  indeed,  even  through  the  garbled  version 
of  Bede,  it  is  plain  enough  to  see  that  British  Christendom  \ras 
not  yet  wholly  wiped  out  in  eastern  Britain.    The  conversion  of 
Kent  was  essentially  a  conversion  of  the  king  and  nobles  to  the 
Boman  conmiunion ;  it  brought  back  once  more  the  part  of  Britain 
most  in  connection  with  the  Continent  into  the  broad  fold  of  con- 
tinental Christendom.    It  is  quite  clear,  in  fact,  that  Kutupiae  and 
Durovemmm,  Richborough  and  Canterbury,  had  never  ceased  to 
hold  close  intercourse  with  the  opposite  shore,  whose  clififs  still 
shine  so  distinctly  from  the  hills  about  Eamsgate*   For  uEthelberht 
himself  was  married  to  a  Christian  Frankish  princess  of  the  house 
of  the  Merwings ;  and  coins  of  the  Frankish  kings  and  of  the 
ByzantiiXe  emperors  have  been  found  on  the  surface  or  in  contem- 
porary Jutish  graves  in  Kent. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe,  too,  that  of  the  monks  whom 
Gregory  chose  to  accompany  Augustine  on  his  easy  mission,  one 
was  Lawrence,  who  succeeded  his  leader  as  second  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  another  was  Peter,  the  first  Abbot  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's monastery.  Out  of  compliment  to  these  pioneer  missionaries, 
or  to  their  Roman  house  of  St.  Andrew's,  almost  every  old  church 
in  this  part  of  Kent  is  dedicated  accordingly,  either  to  St.  Augus- 
tine, St.  Lawrence,  St.  Peter,  St.  Gregory,  St.  Andrew,  or  St. 
Martin  (patron  of  Bertha's  first  church  at  Canterbury).  Thus,  as 
we  shall  see  hereafter,  St.  Lawrence  was  the  mother  church  of 
Ramsgate,  and  St.  Peter's  of  Broadstairs,  while  the  entire  lathe 
bears  the  name  of  St.  Augustine. 

In  Thanet,  too,  the  first  evidence  of  the  new  order  of  things 
was  the  foundation  in  the  island  of  that  great  civilising  agency  of 
medieval  England,  a  monastery.  The  site  chosen  for  its  home 
was  still,  however,  characteristic  of  the  old  point  of  view  of  Thanet. 
It  was  the  place  that  yet  bears  the  name  of  Minster,  situated  on 
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a  little  creek  of  the  Wantsam  sea,  where  some  sligbt 
an  ancient  pier  may  even  now  be  traced  amon^  the  silt  ol  ti 
marshes.    The  island  still  looked  towards  the  narrow  seas  and  li 
port  of  Butupiae,  not,  as  now,  towards  the  tall  cliffs   and  d 
German  Ocean.    Ecgberht,  fourth  Christian  king  of  Kent^  bj  t^ 
advice  of  Theodore,  the  monk  of  Tarsus  who  became  ArchlHiH 
of  Canterbury,  made  over  to  the  lady  whose  name  is  comrenieii 
Latinised  as  Dompneva,  first  abbess,  some  forty-eight  ploi]gh-k&> 
in  the  Isle  of  Thanet.    This  cultivated  district,  bounded  by  L? 
ancient  earthwork  known  (from  the  name  of  the  second  abbes,  i 
St.  Mildred's  Lynch,  lay  almost  entirely  within   the  westwar:- 
sloping  and  mainly  tertiary  lands ;  the  higher  chalk  countir  r^ 
as  yet  apparently  considered  unfit  for  tillage*       The  exi^- 
remains  of  Minster  Abbey  are,  of  course,  of  comparatiTely  kr 
Flantagenet  date;  but  as  parts  of  a  great  grange,  whose  5ti 
larger  granary  was  burnt  down  only  in  the  last  centnry,  they  gart 
well  to  show  the  importance  of  the  monastic  system  as  a  civilisii^ 
agency  in  the  country  districts  of  England. 

Already  in  Bede's  time  the  Wantsum  was  beginning  to  get 
silted  up,  mainly  by  the  muddy  deposits  brought  down  bj  tts 
Stour.  It  was  then  only  three  furlongs  wide,  and  could  be  foidsj 
at  two  points,  near  Sarr  and  at  Wade.  The  seaward  mouth  vs 
also  beginning  to  be  encumbered  with  sand,  and  the  first  iodka- 
lion  we  get  of  this  important  impending  change  is  the  'fiict  tkt 
we  now  hear  less  of  Bichborough,  and  more  of  Sandwich,  the  oer 
port  a  little  nearer  the  sea,  whose  very  name  of  the  Wick  cr 
haven  on  the  Sand,  in  itself  sufficiently  tells  the  history  of  iL? 
origin.  As  the  older  port  got  progressively  silted  up,  the  newer 
one  grew  into  ever  greater  importance,  exactly  as  Norwich  o'^A 
Caister,  or  as  Portsmouth  has  taken  the  place  of  Poichester. 
Nevertheless,  the  central  channel  still  remained  navigable  for  tbe 
vessels  of  that  age — they  can  only  have  drawn  a  very  few  feet  of 
water — and  this  made  the  Wantsum  in  time  the  great  highway 
for  the  Danish  pirates  on  their  way  to  London,  and  exposed 
Thanet  exceptionally  to  their  relentless  incursions. 

In  fact,  the  Danes  and  Northmen  were  just  what  they  loved 
to  call  themselves,  vik-ings  or  wickings,  men  of  the  viks,  wicks, 
bays,  or  estuaries.  What  they  loved  was  a  fiord,  a  strait,  a  pen- 
insula, an  island.  Everywhere  round  the  coast  of  Britain  thej 
seized  and  fortified  the  projecting  headlands.  But  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Thames,  the  high  road  to  the  great  commercial 
port  of  London,  the  mementoes  of  their  presence  are  pafticiilark 
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requent.  The  whole  nomenclature  of  the  lower  Thames  naviga* 
ion,  as  Canon  Isaac  Taylor  has  pointed  out,  is  Scandinavian  to 
liiis  day.  Deptford(the  deep  fiord),  Greenwich  (the  green  reach), 
tnd  Woolwich  (the  hill  reach)  all  bear  good  Norse  names.  So  do 
:,lie  Koreness,  the  Whiteness,  Shellness,  Sheemess,  Shoeburyness, 
Foulness,  Wrabness  and  Orfordness.  Walton-on-the-Naze  near 
Harwich  in  like  manner  still  recalls  the  memory  of  the  time  when 
ct  Danish  *  wall  * — that  is  to  say,  a  vallum  or  earthwork — ran  across 
'the  isthmus  to  defend  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  from  its  English 
enemies. 

At  such  a  time  Sandwich,  with  its  shallow  fiord,  was  sure  to 
afford  good  shelter  to  the  northern  long  ships ;  and  isolated  Than et, 
overlooking  the  navigable  strait,  was  a  predestined  depot  for  the 
northern  pirates,  as  four  centuries  earlier  it  had  been  for  the 
followers  of  those  mythical  personifications,  Hengest  and  Horsa. 
Long  before  the  unification  of  England  under  a  single  West  Saxon 
overlordship  the  Danes  used  to  land  in  the  island  every  year,  to 
plunder  the  crops,  and  in  851,  when  ^Ethelwulf  was  lord  of  Wessex 
at  Winchester,  *  heathen  men,'  says  the  Winchester  Chronicle, 
with  its  usual  charming  conciseness,  *  first  sat  over  winter  in 
Tenet.'     From  that  time  forward  the  *  heathen  men '  continually 
returned  to  the  island,  which  they  used  apparently  as  a  base  of 
operations,  with  their  ships  lying  in  Sandwich  Haven ;  in  fact, 
Thanet  must  long  have  been  a  sort  of  irregular  Danish  colony. 
Still,  St.  Mildred's  nuns  appear  to  have  lived  on  somehow  at 
Minster  through  the  dark  time,  for  in  988  the  Danes  landed  and 
burnt  the  abbey,  as  they  did  again  under  Swegen  in  1011,  killing 
at  the  same  time  the  abbess  and  all  the  inmates.     On  the  whole, 
it  is  probable  that  life  and  property  in  Thanet  were  far  from 
secure  any  time  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  early  eleventh  centuries. 
At  least  as  late  as  the  Norman  conquest  the  Wantsum  re- 
mained a  navigable  channel,  and  the  usual  route  to  London  by 
sea  was  in  at  Sandwich  and  out  at  Northmouth.     It  was  thus  that 
King  Harold's  fleet  sailed  on  its  plundering  expedition  round  the 
coast  of  Kent  (a  small  unexplained  incident  of  the  early  English 
type,  only  to  be  understood  by  the  analogies  of  later  Scotch 
history),  and  thus,  too,  that  many  other  expeditions  are  described 
in  the  concise  style  of  our  unsophisticated  early  historians.     But 
from  the  eleventh  century  onward,  we  hear  little  of  the  Wantsum 
as  a  navigable  channel ;  it  has  dwindled  down  almost  entirely  to 
Sandwich  Haven,  *  the  most  famous  of  English  ports,'  says  the  writer 
of  the  life  of  Emma  of  Normandy,  about  1 050.    Sandwich  is  indeed 
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the  oldest  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  succeeding  in  this  matter  to  tr-' 
honours  of  Rutupise,  and  all  through  tie  middle  ages  it  remain.. 
the  great  harbour  for  continental  traffic.  Edward  III.  saik:. 
thence  for  France  or  Flanders,  and  as  ]a*e  as  1446  it  isr^' 
spoken  of  by  a  foreign  ambassador  as  the  resort  of  ships  from  L 
quarters  of  Europe. 

Still,  the  Wantsum  was  all  this  while  gradually  silting  js^\ , 
grain  at  a  time,  and  the  Isle  of  Buim  was  slowly  becoming  ysatK  i 
to  the  opposite  mainland.  When  Leland  visited  it,  in  Henry  VIE?  j 
reign,  the  change  was  almost  complete.      *  At  Xorthmonth,'  ar* 
the  royal  commissioner,  in  his  quaint  dry  way,  *  where  the  ester 
of  the  se  was,  the  salt  water  swelleth  yet  up  at  a  Creeke  a  mj/ 
and  more  toward  a  place  called  Sarre,  which  was  the  cxKomsii 
fery  when  Thanet  was  fulle  iled.'     Sandwich  Haven  itself  b^antj 
be  difficult  of  access  about  1500  (Henry  VII.  beingr  king),  and  k 
1558  (under  Mary)  a  Flemish  engineer,  *a  cunning  and  eipert  j 
man  in  waterworks,'  was  engaged  to  remedy  the   blocking  of  tk  j 
channel.     By  a  century  later  it  was  quite  closed,  and  the  \At  d 
Thanet  had  ceased  to  exist,  except  in  name,  the  Stour  now  fiovii^ 
seaward  by  a  long  bend  through  Minster  Level,  while  hardly  a 
relic  of  the  Wantsum  could  be  traced  in  the  artificial  ditches 
that  intersect  the  flat  and  banked-up  surface  of  the  St.  Nichok 
marshes. 

Meanwhile,  Thanet  had  been  growing  once  more  into  a£ 
agricultural  country.  Minster,  untenable  by  its  nuns,  had  been 
made  over  after  the  Danish  invasions  to  the  monks  of  St.  Augnstine 
at  Canterbury,  and  it  was  they  who  built  the  great  barn  axul 
manor  house  which  were  the  outer  symbol  of  its  new  agricultural 
importance.  Monkton,  close  by,  belonged  to  the  rival  house  of 
Christ  Church  at  Canterbury  (the  cathedral  monastery),  as  did  also 
St.  Nicholas  at  Wade,  remarkable  for  its  large  and  handsome  Early 
English  church.  All  these  ecclesiastical  lands  were  excellently 
tilled.  After  the  reformation,  however,  things  changed  greatly. 
The  silting  up  of  the  Wantsum  and  the  decay  of  Sandwich  Ha^en 
left  Thanet  quite  out  of  the  world,  remote  from  all  the  main  high- 
roads of  the  new  England.  Ships  now  went  past  the  North  Fore- 
land to  London,  and  knew  it  only  as  a  dangerous  point,  not  without 
a  sinister  reputation  for  wrecking.  On  the  other  hand,  on  the 
land  side,  the  island  lay  off  the  great  highways,  surrounded  by 
marsh  or  half-reclaimed  levels;  and  it  seems  rapidly  to  have  sunk 
into  a  state  resembling  that  of  the  more  distant  parts  of  ComwaH. 
The  inhabitants  degenerated  into  good  wreckers  and  bad  tillers. 
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Tliey  say  an  Orkney  man  is  a  farmer  who  owns  a  boat,  while  a 

Slietlander  is  a  fisherman  who  owns  a  farm.      In  much  the  same 

spirit,  Camden  speaks  of  the  Elizabethan  Thanet  folk  as  *  a  sort  of 

armphibious  creatures,  equally  skilled  in  holding  helm  and  plough ; ' 

-while  Lewis,  early  in  the  last  century,  tells  us  they  made  Hwo 

voyages  a  year  to  the  North  Seas,  and  came  home  soon  enough  for 

the  men  to  go  to  the  wheat  season.'      With  genial  tolerance  the 

Georgian  historian  adds, '  It's  a  thousand  pities  they  are  so  apt  to 

pilfer  stranded  ships.'   Piracy,  which  ran  in  the  Thanet  blood, 

seemed  to  their  good  easy  local  annalist  a  regrettable  peccadillo. 

In   all  this,  however,  we    begin  to   catch  the  first   faintly 
resounding  note  of  modern  Thanet.      The  intelligent  reader  will 
no  doubt  have  observed,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  that  up  to  date 
we  have  heard  practically  nothing   of  Eamsgate,  Margate,  and 
Broadstairs,  which  now  form  the  real  centres  of  population  in  the 
nominal  island.    Its  relations  have  all  been  with  Eutupioe,  Sand- 
wich, Canterbury,  and  the  mainland.     But  the  silting  up  of  the 
Wantsum  turned  the  new  Thanet  seaward,  by  the  chalky  cliflFs ; 
and  the  gaps  or  gates  in  that  natural  sea-wall  now  began  to  be  of 
comparative   importance   as   fishing   stations   and   small  havens. 
Ebb's   Fleet   was   no  longer  the  port  of  Ruim.     The  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  island  shifts  at  this  point,  accordingly,  from  Minster 
to  Bamsgate.      The  change  is  well  marked  by  certain  interesting 
ecclesiastical    facts.      Neither    Bamsgate    nor    Broadstairs    had 
originally  churches  of  their  own.     The  first  formed  part  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Lawrence,  which  was  itself  a  mere  chapelry  of  Minster 
till  late  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  old  village  lies  half  a  mile 
inland,  and   Bamsgate  itself  was  throughout   the   middle   ages 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  gap  and  cove  where  the  fishermen  of 
St.  Lawrence  kept  their  boats.     The  first  church  in  the  town 
proper  was  not  erected  till  1791.      Similarly,  Broadstairs  formed 
part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Peter's,  the  village  of  which  lies  back  at 
about  the  same  distance  from  the  sea  as  St.  Lawrence ;  and  St. 
Peter's,  too,  was  at  first  a  chapelry  of  Minster.     The  cliflFs  were 
then  nothing ;  the  inward  slope  was  everything. 

Margate  seems  to  have  been  the  first  place  in  the  new  Thanet  to 
attain  the  honour  of  a  place  in  history.  As  in  two  previous  cases, 
the  Mere  Gate  was  at  first  but  a  fisherman's  station  for  the  village  of 
St.  John's,  which  gathered  about  the  old  church  at  the  south  end  of 
the  existing  town.  But  as  the  Northmouth  closed  up,  and  Sand- 
wich Haven  decayed,  the  Mere  Gate  naturally  became  the  little 
local  port  for  corn  grown  on  the  island  and  wool  raised  on  th6 
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newly  reclaimed  Minster  Level.      A  wooden    pier     existed    at    « 
Margate  long  before  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  Iceland  fonnd    i 
it  *  sore  decayed/  and  the  village  was  in  repute  for  fishery  and 
coasting  trade.    Throughout  the  Stuart  period,  Marg&te  was  the 
ordinary  place  of  departure  and  arrival  for  Flushing  aod  the  Low    | 
Countries.    William  of  Orange  frequently  sailed  hence,  and  Marl* 
borough  used  it  for  almost  all  his  expeditions.     It    ^vras   about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  however,  that  the  real  prosperity     \ 
of  Margate  first  began.     Then  it  was  that  citizens  of  credit  and 
renown  in  London  first  hit  upon  the  glorious  discovery  of  the  sea- 
side, and  that  watering-places  tentatively  and  timidly  raised  their 
unobtrusive  heads  along  the  nearer  beaches.    The  joomey  from 
London  could  be  made  far  more  easily  by  river  than   that  \o 
Brighton  by  coach ;  and. so  Margate,  the  nearest  spot  to  town  (by 
water)  on  the  real  sea  with  any  accommodation  for  visitors,  became 
in  point  of  fact  the  earliest  London  seaside  resort.     It  was,  if  not 
the  first  place,  at  least  one  of  the  first  places  in  England  to  offer 
to  its  guests  the  perilous  joy  of  bathing  machines,  which  were  in- 
augurated  here  about  1790. 

With  the  introduction  of  steamers  Margate's  fortune  was 
made.  Floods  of  Cockneydom  were  let  loose  upon  the  naM!ent 
lodging-houses.  Then  came  the  London,  Chatham  and  Dover,  and 
South  Eastern  Railways,  and  with  them  an  ever-increasing^  inun- 
dation of  good-humoured  cheap-trippers.  The  Hall-by-the-Sea  and 
other  modem  improvements  and  attractions  followed.  Like  the 
rest  of  Thanet,  Margate  has  now  become  a  mere  suburb  of  London, 
and  what  it  resembles  at  the  present  day  a  delicate  regard  for  the 
feelings  of  the  inhabitants  forbids  me  to  enlarge  upon.  I  will 
merely  add  that  the  recognised  modem  name  of  Margate  is  an 
etymological  blunder,  due  to  the  idea  immortalised  in  the  borough 
motto,  ^  Porta  maris,  Portus  salutis,'  that  it  means  Door  of  the 
Sea.  The  tme  word  is  still  universally  preserved  on  the  lips  of 
the  local  fisher  folk,  who  always  religiously  call  it  either  Meregate 
or  Mergate. 

Ramsgate,  a  much  more  attractive  and  enjoyable  centre,  rich 
in  excursions  to  points  of  genuine  interest,  dates  somewhat  later. 
It  first  came  into  note  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  it  did  a  modest  trade  with  the  Levant  and  the  Black 
Sea,  or,  as  contemporary  English  more  prettily  phrases  it,  *  with 
Russia  and  the  east  country.'  In  1750  the  first  pier  was  buiit,  as 
a  national  work,  mainly  to  serve  as  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  ships 
caught  in  gales  off  the  Downs.     The  engineer  was  Smeaton,  and 
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lie    succeeded  in  creating  an  artificial  harbour  of  great  extent, 

which  has  lasted  substantially  up  to  the  present  time.    This  new 

port,  rendered  safer  by  the  enlargement  in  1788,  made  Bamsgate 

at  once    into  an  important  seafaring  town,   the  capital  of  the 

Kentish  herring  trade,  alive  with  smacks  in  the  busy  season.    The 

steamers  did  it  less  good  at  first  than  they  did  to  Margate ;  but  the 

completion  of  the  two  railways,  and  the  building  of  the  handsome 

extensions  on  the  east  and  west  cliffs,  turned  it  at  once  into  a  fre* 

quented  watering-place.     It  is  the  fashion  nowadays  rather  to 

laugh  at  Bamsgate.    Marine  painters  know  better.     Few  harbours 

are  livelier  with  red  and  brown  sails ;  few  coasts  more  enjoyable 

than  the  cliff  walk  looking  across  towards  the  Goodwins,  the  low 

shore  by  Sandwich,  the  higher  ground  about  Deal  and  Dover,  and 

the  dim  white  line  of  Cape  Blancnez  in  the  distance. 

Broadstairs,  close  by  the  lighthouse  on  the  North  Foreland 
(the  Cantium  Promontorium  of  Boman  geography),  is  still  newer 
as  a  place  of  public  resort.    But  as  a  fishing  village  it  dates  back 
to  the  middle  ages,  when  the  little  chapel  of  *Our  Lady  of 
Bradstow  '  stood  in  the  gap  of  the  cliffs,  and  was  much  addressed 
by  anxious  pallors  rounding  the  dangerous  point  after  the  silting 
up  of  the  Wantsum.     Ships  as  they  passed  lowered  their  top- sails 
to  do  it  reverence.     Under  Henry  VIII.  a  small  wooden  pier  was 
thrown  out  to  protect  the  fishing  boats ;  and  about  the  same  time, 
as  part  of  the  general  scheme  of  coast  defence  inaugurated  by  the 
king,  a  gate  and  portcullis  were  erected  to  close  the  gap  seaward, 
in  case  of  invasion.     The  archway  and  portcullis  groove  remain  to 
this  day,  with  an  inscription  recording  their  repair  in  1795  by  Sir 
John  Henniker.     The  railway  has  turned  Broadstairs  into  a  minor 
rival  of  Bamsgate  and  Margate  and  *  a  favourite  resort  for  gentry,' 
where  *  those  who  require  quietness,  either  from  ill  health  or  a  re- 
tiring disposition,'  says  a  local  guide-book,  may  enjoy  *  the  united 
advantages  of  tranquillity  and  seclusion.'    Hundreds  of  retiring 
souls  indeed  may  be  observed  on  the  beach  any  day  during  the 
season,  seeking  tranquillity  in  a  game  of  cards,  repairing  their 
health  with  the  stimulus  of  donkey  exercise,  or  soothing  their 
souls  in  secret  hour  with  music  sweet  as  love,  discoursed  to  them 
by  gentlemen  in  loose  pink  suits  and  artificially  imitated  -351  hi- 
opian  countenances. 

Westgate  is  the  very  latest-bom  of  these  Thanet  gates,  a  brand- 
new  watering-place,  where  every  house  proclaims  the  futility  of 
the  popular  belief  that  Queen  Anne  is  dead,  and  where  fashionable 
physicians  send  fashionable  patients  to  cure  imaginary  diseases  by  a 
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dose  of  fresh  air.  It  has  no  history,  for  only  a  few  years  since  t 
consisted  entirely  of  a  coastguard  station  and  three  or  four  cottage?, 
but  it  is  interesting  as  casting  light  on  the  nature  of  the  revolotioi 
which  has  turned  Thanet  inside  out  and  hind  part  before,  makinr 
the  open  sea  take  the  place  of  the  Kentish  mainland,  and  thenu!- 
way  to  London  that  of  the  silted  Wantsum. 

At  the  present  day  Thanet  as  a  whole  consists  of  two  parts :  tk 
live  sea  front,  which  is  one  loug  succession  of  suburban  wateriDg- 
places ;  and  the  agricultural  interior,  including*  the  reclaimnf 
estuary,  which  ranks  among  the  best-farmed  and  most  productive 
districts  in  all  England,  Yet  till  a  very  recent  date  the  Thanet 
farmers  still  retained  the  use  of  the  old  Kentish  plough,  thecooltw 
of  which  is  reversed  at  the  end  of  every  furrow  ;  and  many  other 
curious  insular  customs  mark  oflF  the  agriculture  of  the  island  eyeD 
now  from  that  which  prevails  over  the  rest  of  the  country. 

I  don't  know  whether  I'm  wrong,  but  it  often  seems  to  me  the 
very  best  way  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  real  history  of  England  isthu? 
to  take  a  single  district  piecemeal,  and  trace  out  for  one's  self  the 
main  features  of  its  gradual  evolution.     By  so  doing  we  get  away 
from  mere  dynastic  or  political  considerations,  leave  behind  the 
bang  of  drums  or  the  blare  of  trumpets,  and  reach  down  to  the 
living  facts  of  common  human  activity  themselves — the  realities 
of  the  workaday  world  of  toilers  and  spinners.     By  narrowing  am 
field  of  view,  in  fact,  we  gain  a  clearer  picture  on  our  smaller 
focus.     We  see  how  the  big  historical  revolutions  actually  affected 
the  life  of  the  people  ;  and  we  trace  more  readily  the  true  nature 
of  deep-reaching  changes  when  we  follow  them  out  in  detail  over 
a  particular  area. 

Graot  Alles. 
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Dew, 


IF,  on  a  summer  evening,  after  the  twilight's  peaceful  reign  had 
succeeded  the  sway  of  the  brilliant  sunshine,  you  asked  one 
what  was  on  your  boots  or  trousers,  as  you  sped  through  the 
glistening  meadow,  studded  with  its  lowing  kine,  you  would  be 
told — ^the  Dew.  If,  on  a  bright  morning,  when  all  nature  was 
awaking  from  her  balmy  night-rest,  you  inquired  about  the 
diamond  drops  that  in  millions  sparkled  on  the  mountain's  brow, 
the  uniform  answer  would  be — the  Dew.  And  if,  on  a  visit  to 
the  garden,  you  see,  on  the  broccoli,  large,  clear  drops,  translucent 
with  gold  light;  or  to  the  field  you  see  on  the  turnip-blades 
crystal  drops  all-a-tremble  with  immaculate  brilliancy,  you  would 
conclude  that  that  is  also — the  Dew. 

Now,  that  is  not  Dew  at  all.  In  all  of  these  cases,  where 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  intelligent  people  would 
dogmatically  assure  you  of  the  long-cherished  and  undisputed 
opinion,  the  answers  are  wrong.  Euthless  science  has  driven  the 
sentiment  out  of  the  poetic  mind  :  no  longer  now  can  one  sing, 
with  Ballantine, — '  Ilka  blade  o'  grass  keps  its  ain  drap  o'  dew.' 
Because  the  drop  on  the  grass-blade  is  not  dew  at  all.  For  cen- 
turies have  the  poets  sung  unchallenged  of  this  morning-dew  and 
its  unrivalled  beauty.     Merritt  wrote  of 

Those  verdant  hills  now  bathed  in  morning-dews, 
Whose  every  drop  outvies  Gk)lconda*s  gem. 

Andrew  Marvel,  too,  was  so  enamoured  of  the  lucid  tremblers  on 
the  grassy  hill-sides,  that  he  cried  in  ecstasy : — 

See  how  the  orient  dew 

Shed  from  the  bosom  of  the  morn 

Into  the  blowing  roses, 

Yet  careless  of  its  mansion  new. 

Shelley,  the  brilliant  interpreter  of  nature's  charms,  often  admired 
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the  glorious  haes  of  the  drops  that  hung  glittering  on  the  gr^s^ 
blades  and  flower-petals ;  he  writes  of 

A  globe  of  dew. 
Filling  in  the  morning  new 

Some  eyed  flower,  whose  young  leaves  waken 
On  an  unimagined  world. 

Shakespeare,  ever  true  to  nature,  ever  faithful  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  all  her  beauty,  charmingly  wrote  :— 

I  must  go  seek  some  dew-drops  here, 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear. 

But,  perhaps,  above  all  has  Tennyson  beautifully  clothed  these 
globules  with  poetic  charm,  when  he  thus  wrote  of  two  lovers : — 

Nor  stranger  seem'd  that  hearts. 
So  gentle,  so  employ'd,  should  close  in  love, 
Than  when  two  dewdrops  on  the  petal  shake 
To  the  same  sweet  air,  and  tremble  deeper  down. 
And  slip  at  once  all-fragrant  into  one. 

Yet  that  is  not  dew  at  all.  The  poetic  imagery  cannot,  most 
fortunately,  be  roughly  intruded  upon,  the  charming  drapery 
cannot  be  clownishly  dragged  down,  but  another  name  must  take 
the  place  of  dew,  to  be  correct  to  the  teachings  of  modern 
science.  The  fond  delusion  of  the  name  must  be  dispelled.  Yet, 
what*s  in  a  name  ?  ^  The  rose  by  any  other  name  will  smell  as 
sweet ; '  so  what  is  falsely  called  the  dew  will  never  lose  its 
brilliant  attractiveness. 

If  you  look  into  the  garden  on  a  dewy  night — for  there  i« 
such  a  phenomenon  as  dew  for  all  that — you  will  find,  on  carefol 
observation,  something  that  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  ordi- 
nary principles  of  radiation  and  condensation.  Why  are  some 
plants  moist,  while  others  are  dry?  Glistening  drops  appear  on 
the  broccoli,  but  nothing  is  seen  on  the  petals  of  the  peas  and 
beans.  Some  dwarf  French  poppies  will  be  quite  dry,  while 
others  beside  them  are  dripping  wet.  Now,  mark  these  plants, 
and  examine  them  next  day.  You  will  find  that  those  on  which 
there  was  much  moisture  are  in  most  vigorous  growth,  whereas 
the  dry  ones  are  sickly  and  wanting  in  strong  vitality.  Go  once 
more  on  a  dewy  night,  a  little  later,  with  a  hand-lantern,  and 
place  this  behind  a  broccoli-blade ;  you  will  find  that  the  moisture 
is  collected  in  little  separate  drops,  only  along  the  very  edge  of 
the  leaf.     Examine  more  closely,  and  you  will  discover  that  each 
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sparkling  drop  has  a  definite  relation  to  the  structure  of  the  leaf — 
it  is  placed  at  the  extremity  of  a  vein.  The  leaf-veins  are  the 
channels  for  conveying  the  moisture  of  the  healthy  plant  to  the 
edges ;  the  drops  are  not  dew  at  all,  but  are  watery  juices  exuded 
by  the  vitality  of  the  plant.  Again,  examine  grass-blades,  and 
you  will  find  large  drops  near  the  tips  of  the  blades,  the  rest  of 
the  blades  being  quite  dry.  The  large  drops  seen  on  plants  at 
Bight  are  falsely  called  dew ;  they  are  produced  from  the  plants 
themselves,  as  tokens  of  their  active  and  healthy  growth. 

Of  course  the  fact  of  excretion  of  water  by  healthy,  growing 
leaves  has  been  long  well-known.  Boussingault  found  that  mint 
transpired  freely  in  sunshine — constantly  about  a  grain  to  the 
square  inch,  and  half  that  quantity  in  the  shade  ;  if,  however,  the 
roots  of  the  mint  were  removed,  they  only  transpired  about  one- 
fifth  part.  The  root  thus  forces  into  the  stem  of  the  plant  a 
supply  of  water,  which  is  transpired  by  the  leaves.  And  Dr. 
Wool's  experiments  on  the  same  subject  are  most  interesting  and 
valuable.  But  the  crowning  merit  is  due  to  the  most  indefatigable 
and  marvellous  perseverance — amounting  to  genius — of  Mr.  John 
Aitken,  F.B.S.,  of  Falkirk.  He  has  conclusively  proved  that  what 
has  been  so  long  called  dew  is  merely  the  exudation  of  the  watery 
juices  of  the  healthy  vegetation.  In  the  course  of  his  painstaking 
investigation — only  equalled  by  his  devotion  to  science  in  the 
matter  of  dust  and  the  counting  of  dust-particles,  with  which  he 
is  now  occupied  at  Hy^res — he  selected  a  small  turf,  placed  over 
it  a  glass  receiver,  and  left  it  till  drops  were  excreted.  Removing 
the  receiver,  he  selected  a  blade  having  a  drop  attached  to  it.  He 
dried  this  blade,  and  inserted  its  tip  into  a  small  glass  receiver, 
so  as  to  isolate  it  from  the  damp  air  of  the  larger  receiver.  The 
open  end  of  the  small  receiver  was  closed  by  means  of  a  very  thin 
plate  of  metal  cemented  to  it.  In  the  centre  of  this  plate  was 
pierced  a  small  opening,  to  admit  the  tip  of  the  blade ;  but  the 
opening  was  then  carefully  made  airtight  by  means  of  an  india- 
rubber  solution.  After  a  time,  though  this  blade  was  thoroughly 
isolated,  he  saw  that  a  drop  was  formed  on  the  tip,  of  the  same 
size  as  the  drops  formed  on  the  blades  under  the  large  receiver. 
He,  of  course,  was  entitled  to  conclude  that  the  drops  on  the  out- 
side blades  as  well  as  on  the  isolated  blade  were  really  exuded  by 
the  plant,  and  not  extracted  from  the  air. 

Mr.  Aitken  next  observed  that  these  excreted  drops  are  formed 
on  grass  on  other  than  dewy  nights.  After  rain,  if  there  has  been 
no  wind,  and  the  air  near  the  ground  is  saturated,  most  of  the 
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blades  were  found  to  be  tipped  with  a  drop  at  the  same  point  ai 
the  exuded  drop  appeared  at  night,  a  position  which  do   felling 
rain-drop  could  keep.    This  experiment  is  so  easily  made   bjr  anj   | 
one,  that  the  interest  and  the  information  gained  are  ample  reward 
for  the  little  trouble  taken  in  making  it.    This  exemplary  experi- 
mentalist thereafter  set  about  measuring  the  pressure  inedde  the 
plants,  which  forced  the  moisture  into  the  drops,  so  long-  called 
*  dew-drops/  He  cut  oflF  a  blade  of  cauliflower,  which  was  growing 
in  a  pot  for  convenient  observation,  and  fastened  on  the  open  stem 
a  pressure  gauge,  consisting  of  a  tube  of  mercury.     Over  all  a 
receiver  was  placed  to  stop  evaporation  from  the  leaves.     After  a 
short  time  the  mercury  began  to  rise  by  the  pressure  of  the  sap 
from  the  roots  of  the  stem ;  drops  also  began  to  show  tbemselres 
on  the  edges  of  the  leaves.   He  found  the  maximum  root-pressure 
amounted  to  40  inches  of  mercury.     And  in  further  experiments 
on  the  cabbage,  he  found  this  pressure  rise  to  52  inches  of  mercury 
or  58  feet  of  water.     This  reveals  an  extraordinary  reserve  ci 
energy  as  the  root-pressure  which  forces  the  sap  into  the  leaves 
of  plants. 

What  immediately  struck  Mr.  Aitken  was  the  fact  that  the 
surface  of  the  leaves  of  all  the  diflferent  kinds  of  plants  which 
exuded  drops  never  seemed  wetted  by  rain.     The  glistening  rain- 
drop on  the  grass  showed  that  the  blades  of  that  plant  are  not 
wetted  by  water,  the  glistening  being  due  to  the  reflection  from 
the  inside  of  the  drop,  where  it  rests  on  the  blade,  but  does  not 
touch  it.   In  all  cases  the  rain-drops  slipped  ofiT  their  sur&ce  4ike 
water  oflF  a  duck's  back.'   The  plants  that  did  not  exude  sap  freely 
presented  a  diflFerent  result.     The  rain  on  the  potatoes  and  beans 
left  a  thin  and  even  film  on  the  surface  of  their  leaves.     The  fact 
revealed  itself  that  the  exudation  of  a  drop  cancelled  the  attraction 
of  water  on  the  whole  leaf ;  whereas  if  the  leaf-surface  got  wetted 
with  water,  the  exuded  liquid  crept  outwards  from  the  exuding 
pore,  and  wetted  the  leaf  for  some  distance  all  around  it.     It  is 
interesting  to  note  the  effects  which  he  observed  in  the  behaviour 
of  leaves  towards  their  exuded  sap  and  water.      Two  kinds  of 
turnips  afford  a  good  illustration.    The  Swedish  variety  exude 
freely,  the  liquid  which  forms  the  little  drops  fringing  the  leaves  i 
while  the  moisture  exuded  by  the  Yellows  spreads  itself  over  the 
leaves.     One  result  of  this  is,  that  after  dewy  nights  the  softer 
varieties  dry  sooner  than  the  Swedish,  because  the  exuded  mois- 
ture, by  spreading  itself  over  the  surface  of  the  leaves,  dries  up 
more   quickly.      Sportsmen   who   walk   through   turnips  on  aa 
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autumn  morning  will  at  once  notice  the  diflFerence  in  the  wetting 
effects  of  the  two  varieties.  Mr,  Aitken  has  explained  the  reason 
of  the  diflFerence. 

What  has  been  for  centuries  called  dew  is,  therefore,  not  dew 
at  all,  but  the  watery  juices  of  the  healthy  plants.  But  look  over 
dead  leaves  and  you  see  a  fine  pearly  lustre — that  is  dew.  Dead 
matter  gets  equally  wet  where  equally  exposed,  and  the  moisture 
doesnotcollectonitin  regularly  placed  drops  as  it  does  on  plants. 
If  radiation  continues  after  the  sap-drops  have  been  forming  for 
some  time,  the  dew  makes  its  appearance  all  over  the  surface. 
But  true  dew  is  of  rarer  occurrence  than  one  would  expect.  On 
many  nights  on  which  grass  gets  wet,  no  true  dew  is  deposited  on 
it ;  and  on  all  nights,  when  growth  is  healthy,  the  exuded  drops 
always  appear  before  the  true  dew.  The  diflFerence  between  the 
true  and  false  dew  can  be  easily  detected.  The  moisture  exuded 
by  the  grass — false  dew — is  always  isolated  at  points  situated 
near  the  tips  of  the  blades,  forming  drops  of  some  size ;  whereas 
true  dew  collects  evenly  all  over  the  blades.  A  glance  discerns 
the  pearly  lustre  of  the  dewy  film  from  the  glistening  diamond- 
drops  of  the  healthy  plant's  juices. 

But  whence  comes  the  dew  ?  Observing  men  from  the  earliest 
ages  have  thought  that  the  moon  and  stars  had  an  important 
influence  on  it.  Aristotle  mentioned  that  dew  appeared  only  in 
calm  and  serene  nights,  and  considered  that  it  was  the  humidity 
detached  in  minute  globules  from  the  chill  and  clear  air.  Pliny 
thought  that  dew  fell  from  the  heavens;  others  theorised 
about  it  being  condensed  into  water  by  the  cold,  or  that  the 
moon's  rays  made  the  particles  rush  together.  Yet  acute  ob- 
servers saw  that  the  dew-clad  grass  was  chillier  than  the  air  above. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Nardius,  of  Florence, 
defined  dew  as  an  exhalation  from  the  earth.  Boyle  detected  that 
the  dew  on  glass  was  formed  by  the  precipitation  of  the  vapour  of 
the  air  upon  a  colder  body.  In  1733,  Gersten  assumed  the 
authorship  of  the  theory  hinted  at  by  Nardius,  that  dew  rose 
from  the  ground.  But  it  was  left  to  Dr.  Wells  to  converge  all  the 
rays  of  scientific  light  upon  the  subject,  and  express  in  a  clear 
and  unambiguous  manner  the  theory  which,  until  about  four 
years  ago,  has  been  in  its  entirety  adopted  by  scientific  men. 
According  to  Wells,  dew  was  condensed  out  of  the  air  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  His  famous  work,  the  *  Essay  on  Dew,'  was 
published  in  1814 ;  and  of  it  Sir  John  Herschell  says,  *It  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  we  can  call  to  mind  of  inductive 
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experimental  inqoiry  lying  within  moderate  compass/     The  grear. 
advance  accomplished  by  Dr.  Wells  was  to  show  that  the  amount 
of  dew  on  any  night  or  on  any  body  depended  on  its  powers  of 
radiating  heat  at  the  time  ;  that  the  more  a  body  was  cooled  bj 
radiation,  the  more  dew  it  collected  ;  that,  in  feet,  dew  was  siznplj 
a  case  of  condensation  of  the  vapour  in  the  atmosphere ;  and  ihaX^ 
therefore,  a  body  before  it  got  dewed  was  cooled  by  radiation  to  a 
temperature  below  the  dew-point  at  the  place.    Bat  there  was 
one  thing  wanting,  that  which  he  spoke  of  at  times  very  inde- 
finitely, the  decided  recognition  of  the  dew  which  rose  from  the 
ground.    This  development  was  left  to  another  man,  an  equally 
distinguished  observer,  a  practical  physicist,  of  whom   ScotlaDd 
has  good  reason  to  be  proud. 

Mr.  Aitken  challenged  Dr.  Wells's  conclusions  as  to  the  somxre 
of  the  vapour  that  condenses  on  the  radiating  surfaces  in  the 
formation  of  dew.     He  conducted  his  experiments   with   rare 
perseverance  and  honourable  care  ;  he  carried  on  his  observations 
with  exemplary  zeal  and  well-merited  success ;  and  the  highest 
scientific  authorities  at  home  and  abroad  now  admit  the  accuracy 
of  his  conclusions.    What  first  caused  him  to  doubt  Dr.  Wells's 
theory  that  dew  is  formed  of  vapour  existing  at  the  time  in  the 
air,  and  to  suppose  that  dew  is  formed  of  vapour  risin^^  from  the 
ground,  was  the  result  of  some  observations  made  in  summer  on 
the  temperature  of  the  soil  at  a  small  depth  under  the  sor&oe, 
and  of  the  air  over  it,  after  sunset.     He  was  struck  with  the 
unvarying  fact  that  the  ground,  a  little  below  the  surfiu^,  was 
warmer  than  the  air  over  it.     So  long,  then,  as  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  above  the  dew-point,  vapour  must  rise  and  pass  from 
the  ground  into  the  air ;  the  moist  air  so  formed  will  mingle 
with  the  air  above  it,  and  its  moisture  will  be  condensed,  forming 
dew  wherever  it  comes  in  contact  with  a  surface  cooled  below  the 
dew-point. 

In  order  to  test  his  hypothesis,  Mr.  Aitken  placed  over  the 
grass  shallow  boxes  or  trays,  made  of  tinplate  and  painted.  These 
trays  were  3  inches  deep,  and  more  than  a  foot  square  in  area; 
after  sunset  they  were  placed  in  an  inverted  position  over  the 
grass  to  be  tested.  The  experiments  were  made  in  August  and 
September,  when  the  ground  was  very  dry.  At  eleven  o'clock  at 
night  he  examined  the  trays,  and  found  that  there  was  always 
more  moisture  on  the  grass  inside  the  trays  than  outside,  that 
there  was  always  a  deposit  of  dew  inside  the  trays,  and  that  there 
was  often  a  deposit  outside  the  tra^s;  but  the  deposit  outside  was 
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always  less  than  on  the  inside,  and  sometimes  there  was  no 
deposit  outside  when  there  was  one  inside.  These  facts  evidently 
prove  that  far  more  vapour  rises  out  of  the  ground  during  the 
night  than  condenses  as  dew  on  the  grass.  These  trays  very 
closely  represent  the  natural  conditions  ;  for  if  we  examine  plants 
-with  large  blades,  we  shall  often  find  on  dewy  nights  that  those 
leaves  which  are  close  to  the  ground  have  their  under  surface 
heavily  dewed,  while  their  upper  surfaces  are  dry.  We  observed 
this  very  particularly  during  last  winter  in  the  case  of  hoar-frost, 
which  is  just  *  frozen  dew.'  We  examined  a  considerable  number 
of  broad  leaves  which  were  close  on  the  ground,  and  foupd  the 
under  surface  glistening  with  hoar-frost,  while  the  upper  surface 
was  dry. 

Another  method  then  suggested  itself  to  Mr.  Aitken  in  order 
to  strengthen  his  conclusions.  He  considered  that  if  vapour 
continues  to  rise  from  the  ground  during  dewy  nights,  as  well  as 
during  the  day,  the  ground  giving  oflF  vapour  must  lose  weight. 
Accordingly  he  weighed  a  small  area  of  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
before  and  after  dew  had  formed,  and  found  that,  during  the 
formation  of  the  dew,  vapour  had  escaped  from  the  ground, 
because  it  had  lost  weight.  He  made  this  set  of  experiments : 
He  prepared  a  shallow  pan  6  inches  square  and  quarter  inch 
deep,  and  placed  in  it  a  slightly  smaller  piece  of  turf,  which  he 
cut  out  of  the  lawn.  The  pan  and  the  turf  were  then  Carefully 
weighed  in  an  open  shed  with  a  balance  sensitive  enough  to  turn 
with  one  quarter  grain.  The  turf  was  cut  at  sunset,  when  dew  was 
forming.  After  being  weighed,  the  pan  and  turf  were  placed  in 
the  open  cut  in  the  lawn,  where  the  turf  had  been  cut  out.  They 
were  left  from  5.15  p.m.  to  10.15  p.m.  on  October  7,  and  then 
weighed,  when  it  was  found  that  the  loss  of  moisture  was  24  grains 
out  of  3,500  grains.  Numerous  experiments  were  made  with 
similar  results.  This  decisive  test  showed  clearly  that  the  soil 
loses  weight,  and  that  vapour  really  rises  from  the  ground  even 
while  dew  is  forming ;  therefore,  the  dew  then  found  on  the  grass 
must  have  been  formed  out  of  the  vapour  rising  from  the  ground 
at  the  time.  The  dew  on  the  grass  was,  in  fact,  formed  by  the 
cold  grass  trapping  the  vapour  as  it  rose  from  the  ground,  the 
blades  acting  as  a  kind  of  condenser. 

Mr.  Aitken  next  set  about  making  parallel  experiments  on 
the  bare  soil,  and  was  successful  in  finding  similar  results.  Besides, 
the  inverted  trays  placed  over  the  soil  always  showed  a  greater 
amount  of  condensed  vapour  inside  them  than  those  over  grass.  In 
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the  weighing  experiments,  too,  the  soil  lost  moist  ore   duiiag  the 
interval  of  dew  forming.     We  have  frequently  noticed  in  the  case 
of  hoar-frost  that,  on  lifting  small  clods  on  the   sariace  of  the 
ground,  the  under  surfaces  and  sides,  when  close  to  each  other, 
would  be  white  with  the  rime ;  while  the  upper  sur&ces  exposed 
to  the  passing  air  had  very  little  deposited  on  them.      In  tliis  case 
the  vapour  rising  from  the  hot  soil  underneath  got  trapped  in  its 
passage  through  the  cold  clods. 

Strange,  too,  dew  forms  on  roads  in  great  abundance  on  devr 
nights.    It  may  not  be  seen  on  the  upper  sur&ces  of  stones,  as 
these  are  good  conductors  of  heat,  but  on  the  under  sides.    If  a 
gravel  walk  be  examined  on  a  dewy  evening,  the  under  sides  of 
the  stones,  especially  when  near  the  solid  ground,  will  be  found  to 
be  dripping  wet.     Mr.  Aitken  suggests  a  simple  way  of  studyiog 
the  formation  of  dew  on  roads.    Take  two  slates  and  place  one  of 
them  on  the  gravel  and  one  on  a  hard  part  of  the  road.     If  these 
slates  are  examined  on  a  dewy  night,  their  under  sides  will  be 
found  to  be  dripping  wet,  though  their  upper  surfaces  and  the 
road  all  around  them  are  quite  dry.    This  experiment  also  shows 
that  vapour  does  rise  from  hard,  dry-looking  roads  on  dewy  nights. 

Mr.  Aitken  has  received  some  corroborative  information  from 
travellers  who  have  been  in  Australia  and  parts  of  South  Africa, 
where  rain  does  not  fall  for  months  at  a  time.  They  state  that 
they  often  found  the  under-side  of  their  waterproof  bedding  placed 
on  the  ground  to  be  wet,  after  camping  out  at  night.  That  shows 
that  even  in  these  dry  countries  vapour  rises  from  the  ground  at 
night.  We  also  observe  in  a  letter  from  Lieut.-Colonel  Fraser, 
residing  in  India,  that,  after  he  had  thrown  out  a  large  quantity  of 
iron  hoes  and  picks  without  handles  on  the  hard  dry  ground,  he 
saw  in  a  couple  of  months,  a  thick,  weedy,  but  luxuriant,  vegetA* 
tion  which  almost  hid  the  tools*.  We  remember,  when  walking 
about  in  the  vicinity  of  Hexham  with  an  acute  observer,  trained 
to  farming,  that,  on  our  remarking  that  the  farmers  might  to 
their  profit  remove  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  small  stones  bom 
the  fields,  in  order  to  give  more  room  for  the  growth  of  the 
grain,  he  shrewdly  remarked :  *  These  stones  collect  moisture  fiom 
the  ground :  the  soil  is  thin,  with  a  gravelly  subsoil,  and  unless 
the  maximum  amount  of  moisture  is  collected  (which  can  only  be 
done  by  allowing  these  stones  to  remain),  there  would  be  a  veiy 
deficient  crop.     They  must  not  then  be  removed.' 

Dew  then  rises  from  the  ground.     Then  how  is  dew  formed  on 
bodies  high  up  in  the  air  ?  If  dew  comes  out  of  the  ground,  should 
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it  not  be  found  only  on  bodies  exposed  to  the  earth  ?    Now  dew 
does  not  rise  in  particles,  as  it  was  once  considered  to  faU  in  par- 
ticles like  fine  rain.     It  rises  as  vapour ;  some  is  caught  by  what 
is  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  the  rest  ascends  in  vapour-form 
until  it  comes  in  contact  with  a  suflSiciently  cold  surface  to  con- 
dense it  into  moisture.    The  vapour  does  not  flow  upwards  in  a 
uniform  stream,  but  is  mixed  with  the  air  by  eddies  and  wind 
currents,  and  carried  to  bodies  far  from  where  it  rose.  In  fact,  dew 
may  be  deposited  even  though  the  country  for  many  miles  all 
around  is  dry  and  incapable  of  yielding  any  vapour.     In  such  a  case 
the   supply  of  vapour  to  form  that  dew  would  depend  on  the 
evaporation  of  the  dew,  and  on  what  was  wafted  over  by  the  winds. 
These  two  facts,  then,  have  now  been  established :  that  what 
was  long  considered  to  be  dew  is  merely  the  exudation  of  vigorous 
plants,  and  that  true  dew  rises  from  the  ground.  Brilliant  globules 
are  produced  by  the  vital  action  of  the  plant — the  liquid  being  the 
elixir  vitce  of  vegetation — showing  life  in  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing forms  in  the  phenomena  of  nature,  especially  when  the  deep- 
red  setting  sun  makes  them  glisten  all  a-tremble  with  gold  light ; 
while  an  infinite  number  of  minute  but  glistening  particles  of 
moisture  bedeck  the  blade-surfaces  in  the  form  of  gentle  dew, 
which  has  risen  in  water-vapour  from  the  warm  bosom  of  Mother 
Earth,  to  refresh  the  thirsty  plants  and   diffuse  fragrance  all 
around. 

J.  Gt.  McPherson. 
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MAKERS  of  shilling  novels  must  be  proud  to  find  Count  Tolstoi 
among  their  ranks.  His  new  tale,  The  Kreutzer  Sonata^ 
translated  by  Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards  (Eden  Remin^on),  is  veiy 
much  like  other  shilling  novels,  not  only  in  price,  but  in  absence 
of  humour.  Count  Tolstoi  has  been  very  harshly  criticised,  as 
if  he,  for  his  own  part,  held  the  ideas  of  his  murderous  hero, 
Pozdnisheff,  about  love,  marriage,  and  those  fair  beings  whom 
Gruy  Heavistone  dismissed  as  *  poor  little  beasts.'  This  is  hard  on 
the  Count,  on  the  author,  who  gives  us  a  view  of  life  and  love  as 
entertained  by  an  extremely  ill-conditioned,  homicidal,  Muscovite 
maniac.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  the  Count  wishes  to  see 
the  human  race  die  out,  for  purely  moral  reasons,  as  Podsnapoff, 
or  whatever  his  name  is,  desires ;  and  we  are  not  to  credit  him 
with  all  Pod's  wild  criticisms  of  men  and  women.  Why  should 
he  not  be  satirising  rather  than  sympathising  with  this  nonsense  ? 
To  think  he  is  a  sympathiser  is  not  to  honour  the  famous  Russian 
romancer,  who  is  so  dear  to  persons  of  second-hand  *  culture,'  and 
who  really  has  great  qualities,  in  spite  of  his  admirers. 


*     # 


One  good  quality,  not  usual  in  his  work,  is  forced  on  the  Count 
by  the  shilling  fovfriai.  He  is  short !  He  introduces  us  to  some 
ordinary  persons  discussing  marriage  and  divorce  in  a  railway 
carriage,  and  to  an  unusual  person,  who  admits  that,  for  one,  he 
has  killed  his  wife.  *  Shall  I  tell  you  the  story  of  my  life  V  he 
says,  and  then  he  tells  the  tale 

Why  Pozdnisheff  hilled  his  wife. 

He  did  it,  really,  because  he  was,  and  had  long  been,  madly 
jealous  of  a  woman  whom  he  had  proposed  to  because,  as  he  says, 
her  jersey  fitted  well.  Pod's  reasons  for  his  conduct  are  not  so  comic 
as  his  random  criticisms  on  life  and  ladies  in  general.  For 
example,  how  severe  he  is  on  water-parties,  merely  because  he 
was  captured  at  one  of  these  entertainments,  and  how  he  assails 
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*  that  silly  custom  of  eating  bon-bons/  in  which,  it  appears, 
Muscovite  society  is  deeply  engaged.  Then,  as  few  men  (he  says) 

*  believe  in  the  sacraments,'  he  objects  to  the  purchase  of  linen 
and  quilts,  and  so  forth,  for  the  household !  Why  ?  He  calls 
these  *  abominable  preparations,'  and,  altogether,  is  a  most  ill- 
conditioned,  crabbed  person.  His  criticism  of  his  own  wife  is 
funny  enough.  *  The  very  sight  of  her  inspired  alarm.  She  was 
like  a  high-spirited  horse,  which,  after  long  being  left  idle  in  the 
stable,  is  suddenly  let  loose  without  curb  or  rein.'  Unluckily,  it 
was  not  alarm  that  this  lady  inspired.  A  musician  fell  in  love 
with  her,  and,  to  the  excitable  Pod,  music  seems  *a  frightful 
power  in  the  hands  of  any  man.'    There  is  the  Kreutzer  Sonata. 

*  Ought  it  to  be  played  in  drawing-rooms,  in  the  midst  of  ladies 
in  low-necked  dresses?'  Ought  it;  and,  if  not,  why  not? 
Probably  very  few  persons  listen  to  it ;  and,  perhaps,  those  who 
do  listen  are  not  all  homicidal  maniacs,  like  Count  Tolstoi's  hero. 
On  him  *  the  piece  in  question  acts  in  a  frightful  manner  ; '  and, 
after  being  acted  on  in  a  frightful  manner,  he  went  and  stabbed 
his  wife.  Neither  the  music,  nor  society,  nor  anybody  but  this 
virulent  fanatic  himself  was  to  blame.  He  believes  that  ninety- 
nine  married  couples  out  of  a  hundred   live   *  in  a  hell,'  and 

*  execrate  each  other.'  Now,  a  calm  philosophy  will  admit  that 
the  percentage  is  much  less  than  ninety-nine  per  cent.  Count 
Tolstoi,  being  presumably  a  sane  and  educated  man,  cannot  fairly 
be  charged  with  holding  all  those  impossible  opinions.  We  might 
as  justly  make  Shakespeare  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  lago. 
Still,  there  seems  a  want  of  taste  in  giving  the  effusions  of 
Pozdnisheff  to  the  world  at  all.  Even  when  his  ideas  are  moral 
and  useful,  he  utters  them  with  a  perversity  that  might  bring 
morality  into  odium  and  contempt.  There  is  no  sweet  reasonable- 
ness about  Pozdnisheff. 

How  different,  how  much  more  genial,  if  equally  absurd,  is 
Miss  Ilorence  Warden's  shilling  tale.  Nurse  ReveVa  Mistake  ! 
Here,  too,  we  deal  with  Muscovites  and  murderers,  very  unlike 
the  moral  murderer,  Pozdnisheff,  Here  one  of  the  highest 
officials  in  the  Russian  police  makes  a  serpent  bite  an  exiled  king 
of  Sergitania  in  a  Liverpool  hotel ;  here  a  noble-minded  nurse 
beards  the  Czar  in  his  palace ;  here  are  intrigues  to  keep  you 
amused  on  the  weariest  railway  journey.  Nurse  ReveVs  Mistake 
is  what  you  can  recommend  to  a  friend,  if  the  friend  has  either 
simplicity  enough  to  accept  the  situations  frankly,  or  humour 
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enough  to  endure  them  tolerantly.  Apparently  the  author  had 
thought  of  introducing  ^  occult '  affairs,  and  that  tedious  hypnotism 
which  novelists  should  take  a  pledge  against.  Possibly  even 
hypnotism  might  be  made  interesting  by  a  novelist  of  original 
genius,  who  could  treat  it  with  life  and  vivacity,  who  could  make 
the  circumstances  seem  actual.  But  the  ordinary  introduction  of 
the  mesmeric  art,  quite  blankly  and  nakedly,  as  a  kind  of  DtM^  a 
machina  to  untie  every  knot,  is  really  too  slipshod  and  indolent 

a  device. 

•     * 
• 

The  following  spiritual  anecdote  does  not  seem  new  to  me ; 

but  I  cannot  recollect  where  I  have  read  or  heard  it  before,  and 

it  may  be  more  fresh  to  others.    The  entire  lack  of  evidence  of 

any  kind  makes  it  valueless  for  psychical  purposes,  though  it  is 

easy  to  see  how  some  psychical  gentlemen  would    explain  the 

double  *  hallucination.'      Well,  is  it  easier  to  believe  that  the 

minister  had  an  illusion  so  vivid  that  it  impressed  itself  as  vividly 

on  the  would-be  murderer's  mind  also,  or  to  believe  in  an  angel's 

visit?     Either  would  be  an  equally  satisfactory  answer  to  the 

minister's  prayer ;  it  was  the  end  he  cared  for,  not  the  means. 

Or  we  might  argue  that,  the  minister  desiring  and  the  sinner 

dreading  a  rescue,  the  thought  produced,  independently,  the  same 

effect  on  either  brain,  the  fancied   hearing  of  a  horse's  tread« 

There  is  a  wide  range  for  hypothesis. 

*  Some  fifty  years  ago  a  minister,  noted,  in  the  districts  where 
he  had  laboured,  for  his  godly  and  earnest  life,  was  riding  ba<^ 
from  a  remote  Yorkshire  village,  where  he  had  conducted  an  even- 
ing service.  He  had  ridden  about  four  miles — not  half  the 
distance — when  twilight  began  to  faU ;  but  this  did  not  concern 
him,  for  he  was  used  to  long  and  solitary  journeys,  and  knew  his 
way  well.  It  was  a  lonely  one :  he  had  sometimes  reached  home 
without  meeting  a  soul:  but  to-night,  as  he  was  traversing— 
slowly,  for  his  horse  was  old  and  broken-winded — a  narrow  green 
lane  between  cornfields  where  harvesting  had  begun,  he  met  a 
labourer,  apparently  returning  from  work,  for  he  was  carrying  a 
sickle  swathed  in  straw. 

* "  Good-night ! "  said  the  preacher. 

*  In  rather  a  surly  tone  the  man  returned  the  greeting,  and 
the  preacher  rode  on  till,  turning  a  curve,  he  saw  that  he  must 
soon  dismount,  for  the  gate  between  this  lane  and  the  lonely 
moorland  road  on  which  it  opened  was  in  sight,  and,  as  he 
remembered,  turned  gn  its  hinges  with  difficulty. 
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'  Just  then  something  prompted  him  to  glance  back  towards 
the  field  at  his  right.  With  a  sudden  horror  he  saw  the  labourer, 
from  whom  he  had  just  parted,  running  close  behind  him,  but  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  and,  as  he  ran,  rapidly  unwinding  the 
straw  from  his  sickle. 

*  Further  on  was  a  break  in  the  hedge,  and  the  preacher 
realised  that  in  no  case  would  he  be  able  to  get  through  the  gate 
in  time. 

*  In  this  extremity  he  uttered  one  fervent  prayer  for  help,  and 
rode  steadily  on  towards  the  gate.  That  same  moment,  though 
he  had  heard  no  sound  of  hoofs,  he  was  aware  of  a  horseman 
riding  by  him — whom  the  labourer  also  saw ;  for  he  flung  down 
his  sickle  and  took  to  his  heels,  running  hard  as  if  he  feared 
pursuit. 

*  By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  gate,  and  the  preacher, 
dismounting,  opened  it  and  held  it  wide  for  his  fellow-traveller  to 
pass  through,  with  warm  words  of  gratitude  on  his  lips.     But  no 

horseman  was  visible.' 

*     « 

* 

The  difference  in  the  character  of  human  faculties  is  a  curious 
subject  of  reflection.  How  comes  it  that  men  ever  invent  ?  It  is 
not  unsafe  to  say  that  if  mankind,  in  the  savage  state,  had 
possessed  no  more  invention  than  most  of  us  civilised  persons  do 
now,  man  would  be  in  the  savage  state  to  this  day.  Consider,  for 
example,  the  case  of  tools  and  weapons.  If  you  split  a  flint  in 
two,  you  get  a  keener  edge  by  far  than  is  borne  by  any  of  those 
old  chipped  palaeolithic  articles.  You  and  I  would  have  been 
content  with  that  edge ;  we  never  would  have  imparted  artistic 
merit  to  our  axe-heads ;  and  as  for  forging  the  metals,  even  if 
accident  had  suggested  the  idea,  we  never  would  have  taken  the 
trouble.  Nor  would  we,  most  of  us,  have  domesticated  animals. 
It  is  labour  enough,  and  too  much,  to  teach  a  dog  to  beg — fancy 
the  labour  of  breaking  in  the  first  wild  horse !  And  so  with  other 
matters.  We  never,  never  should  have  noticed  the  movements 
of  the  stars,  and  begun  the  science  of  astronomy,  and  that  without 
perceiving  any  use  in  it.  We  never  would  have  thought  about 
thinking.  There  would  have  been  no  philosophy,  no  grammar. 
Probably  the  majority  of  educated  persons  will  admit  the  truth  of 
these  propositions  in  their  own  case.  If  primitive  man  had  been 
as  conventional,  indolent,  and  incurious  as  they  are,  he  would 
still  be  living  on  acorns,  and  earth*nuts,  and  an  occasional 
opossum.    There  must  have  been  births  of  miraculous  genius  in 
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these  dark  undated  times,  when  man  invented   the    bow,    the 
potter's  wheel,  the  forge,  and  first  mapped  out  the  signs  of  heaven, 
and  barbed  his  hooks,  not  to  speak  of  developing  language.     It 
was  the  early  steps  that  needed  so  much  intellect,  so  mach  more 
than  is  common  now ;  and  how  was  that  intellect   so  early  de- 
veloped ?    This  is  a  point  that  seems  to  have  struck  Mr.  Wallace, 
where  he  differs  from  Mr.  Darwin  about  human  evolation,  or 
rather  about  the  intellectual  evolution  of  humanity.     No  doubt 
the  enthusiastic  Darwinian  has  some  ready  answer  to  the  difficulty. 
The  enthusiastic  Darwinian  is  seldom  at  a  loss,  and,  being  inven- 
tive himself,  does  not  boggle  at  the  origin  of  inventions.     Yet^  to 
other  minds,  it  remains  matter  for  wonder,  first  that  men  so  little 
developed  should  have  had  such  original  ideas,  and,  next,  that, 
having  the  idea,  they  had  the  energy  to  apply  it  in  practice.     It 
is  so  easy  to  slip  on  in  the  old  grooves,  like  the  beasts. 

• 

No  modem  author,  probably,  wrote  by  instinct,  by  genius,  and 
by  dint  of  elaborate  care,  so  excellent  a  style  as  Mr.  Thackeray. 
Yet  not  even  Scott  himself  was  more  careless  of  grammar  as  fer 
as  the  vicious  use  of  the  superfluous  *  and '  with  the  relative,  *  and 
which,'  *  and  whom '  is  concerned.     Pendennia  is   particularly 
rich  in  *  and  which's '  standing  where  they  should  not ;  and  here 
is  a  specimen  of  a  sentence  which  ^  men  and  hangels  '  may  be 
vainly  invited  to  parse :  *  Indeed,  Miss  Bunnion  having  considered 
Mr.  Pendennis  for  a  minute,  who  gave  himself  rather  grand  airs,  and 
who  was  attired  in  an  extremely  fashionable  style,  with  his  yerj 
best  chains,  shirt-studs,  and  cambric  fronts,  was  set  down,  and 
not  without  reason,  as  a  prig  by  the  poetess,  who  thought  it  was 
much  better  to  attend  to  her  dinner  than  to  take  any  notice  of 
him,'    What  an  outcry  would  be  made  by  learned  reviewers  over 
such  a  crime  in  a  modem  author's  work !    These  are  among  the 
*  slips  of  the  pen  and  of  the  printer '  which  the  author  says  in  his 
preface  he  *  saw  and  would  recal.'  How  odd  it  is  that,  a  book  once 
printed  off  and  out  of  our  hands,  we  cannot  open  it  but  we  see 
blunders  which  escaped  our  notice  in  all  the  weary  reading  of 
repeated  proof-sheets!     Does  some  fiend  in  the  printing  office 
thrust  in  fresh  errors,  or  wherefore  are  our  eyes  thus  suddenly 
opened  when  it  is  too  late  ?     A  little  bad  luck  and  a  great  dose 
of  carelessness  may  explain  the  mystery. 


I 
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It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  memorial  to  Bichard  Jefferies,  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Salisbury,  the  capital  of  his  native  county,  Wiltshire. 
The  work  has  been  entrusted  to  a  skilful  sculptor,  Miss  Margaret 
Thomas,  and  the  cost  is  estimated  at  about  \60L  There  is  no 
need  to  sing  the  praises  of  Richard  Jefferies  to  the  readers  of  this 
magazine,  in  which  the  *  Pageant  of  Summer '  and  others  of  his 
best  essays  appeared.  If  any  of  those  who  appreciated  his  work 
would  like  to  send  a  mite  towards  the  cost  of  the  memorial,  it  will 
be  gratefully  acknowledged  by  Arthur  Kinglake,  Esq.,  Haines 

Hill,  Taunton. 

♦     # 

* 

The  Salvation  Army,  perhaps,  needs  everything  that  can  be 
said  in  its  favour.  The  following  poem  (by  Miss  May  Kendall) 
seems  to  myself  optimistic  ;  but  I  only  know  the  Army  from  the 
outside,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  from  a  distance.  Their  wild  war- 
songs  at  Whitchurch  certainly  do  not  add  to  the  Sabbath  peace 
of  that  pretty  town  on  the  banks  of  Test ;  in  fact,  they  are  a 
nuisance.  The  poet,  however,  takes  a  more  friendly  view  of  the 
Salvation  Army  and  its  officers,  so  she  may  speak  for  herself. 

THE  CAPTAIN'S  DREAM. 

He  looked  somewhat  crazed,  the  Captain, 

With  his  singular  rapt  face  ; 
And  his  eyes  had  a  strange  lustre, 

Which  was  the  result  of  Grace. 

He  was  very  safe  for  glory. 

But  he  didn't  seem  to  care, 
Said  he  wouldn't  be  contented 

If  the  whole  world  wasn't  there. 

For  his  watchword  was  Salvation, 

And  he  seemed  to  find  a  spark 
Of  a  soul  in  every  sinner. 

Though  they  strove  to  keep  it  dark. 

Till  one  day.  Death's  hand  upon  him. 
His  fierce  ardour  sought  to  break — 

Laid  him  low  in  the  poor  attic 
He  had  lived  in  for  our  sake. 

Came  a  night  when  we  stood  watching. 

Two  or  three  about  him  there — 
Suddenly  he  bid  us  bear  him 

Just  to  breathe  the  cool  night  air. 
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So  we  took  the  dying  Captain 

To  the  window,  moving  slow  ; 
For  we  feared  his  heart  would  fail  him 

At  the  evil  sight  below. 

For  'twas  dr&wing  on  to  midnight, 

The  New  Cut  was  at  its  worst, 
Just  a  maze  of  drunken  clamour, 

God-forsaken  and  accursed. 

And  the  yellow  lamps  were  flaring 

High,  through  that  strange  market  place — 

But  there  fell  another  lustre 
On  the  Captain's  wasted  face. 

Ay,  and  from  the  garret  window, 

As  he  looked  into  the  town. 
He  beheld  another  City, 

Where  the  stream  of  life  ran  down. 

And  he  murmured,  looking  downward — 

*  In  fine  linen,  clean  and  white. 
Multitudes  which  none  can  number. 

And  the  Lord  God  is  their  light.' 

Andrew  Lako. 
The  'Donna.' 

The  Editor  begs  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  amounts.     Con* 
tributions  should  be  sent  to 

The  Editor  of  Lonomak's  Magazine, 

39  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G. 

and  any  remittances  received  after  October  12  will  be  acknowledged  in   the 
December  number. 

Anon.  (Bath)  lOs.    Fanny  E.  Bashell  II.    William  Blunt  IL    Parcel  of  cloth- 
ing (Glasgow).    Overcoat  (J .8.)    Anon,  (per  Carter,  Paterson  &  Co.)  Large  parcel  ' 
of  clothing,  &c.  ^ 
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A  Song  in  the  Night,  802 
Ruim,  The  Isle  of,  by  Grant  AHf^D, 
664 

ScHOOLiira  (William),  Star-gazm?, 

433 
Scott  (Robert  H.),  Thunderstorms, 

192 
Shadow    on    Strike,    A,    bv    Mrs, 

Alfred  W.  Hunt,  63 
Shipton  (Helen),  ITie  IdyU  of  Brook 

Farm,  640 
Shratt,  The,  by  E.  M.  Ower,  440 
Spring,  A  Song  of,  by  D.  J.  Roben- 

son,  36 
Spring  Thrush,  The,  by  S.   Comifh 

Watkins,  171 
Star-gazing,  by  William  Schoolinpr, 

433 
Stutfield  (Hugh  E.  M.),  A  Visit  to 

Jeddah  and  Sualdn,  291 
Substitute  (A) :    the   Story  of  my 

Last  Cricket  Match,  by  Richard 

Marsh,  173 
Sully  (James),  A  Girl's  Religion,  89 


Th^ophilb    Gaxttieb,   by    Walter 

Herries  Pollock,  391 
Thunderstorms,  by  Robert  H.  Scott, 

192 

VrEGiiTiE :  a  Tale  of  One  Hundred 
Years  Ago,  by  Val  Pnosep, 
A.R.A.,  1, 113,  241,  363,466,677 

Visit  (A)  to  Jeddah  and  Suakin,  by 
Hugh  E.  M.  Stutfield,  291 


Walpoed  (L.  B.),  Janet:   a  Sep- 
tember Day,  633 
Warm  Orchids,  by  Frederick  Borle, 

38 
Watkins  (Rev.  M.  G.,  M.A.),Ottera 

and  Otter-hunting,  661 
Walkins  (S.  Cornish),  the  Spring 

Thrush,  171 
Wild  Beasts,  Some  Indian,  by  C.  T. 

Buckland,  F.Z.S.,  220 
Wine  Facts  and  Fables,  by  Charles 

Cooper,  619 
Working  Hours  *nd  Working  Men, 

by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  611 


PBIXTKD   BT 

SPOmSWOODS   AKD   CO.,    K£W*STB£ET  SQUASS 

LONDOV 


iF  YOU  WAHT"  APPLY  TO- 


EYRE  &  SPOTTISWOODE, 

East  Harding  Street, 


LONDOH,  E.C. 


Beposit  a/c'8  opened 

Standing  Orders  received. 
Lists  on  Application, 

Any  Information  given. 


CARDINAL  1  HARFORD,  '^^ 

Imi^rtersofOBIEHTAL  CARPETS. 

THE  LEVANT  WAREHOUSE,  i08  &  109  HIGH  HOLBORN,  W.C. 

GUARANTEED   GENUINE    EASTERN    HAND-MADE    FABRICS. 
PRICJB    LISTS    ON    Al*PLlCATIOy, 

'EXCELLENT— OF  GREAT  VALUE.'  LANCET,  June  15,1889. 

GOLD  CONCENTBATED  tins 

:  PEPTONIZED :: 


DELICIOUS  J^#^  J^  J%   A  OBTAINABLE 

FLAVOUR.  I^ill^IlA  EVERYWHERE. 


COCOA 


FOR 
MOST  ^— ^   '—^    —    —  —  —  TRAVELLERS. 


NUTRITIOUS. 
REQUIRING 


MILK 


DELICATE 

AND  IWIIL H  '"'-"'' 

NO                                           ■¥■■■■■%   AND    ALL    OF 
DIGESTIVE                                       (PATENT).  WEAK 

EFFORT. DIGESTION. 

SAVORY  &  MOORE,  LONDON. 


LIEBIC  COMPANY'S 

EXTRACT 
OF  M 


Improved  &  Economic  Coolsery 


nma   FtlRlTY  AiSOLUTELT  fiUAf^AlTEED, 

Makes  the  finest,  purest  &  strongest  Beef  Tea, 

A  metflcttl  comfort  of  the  hifflieat  eHlrleaey.  r«Nderlair  all  otker  ftooa  more  «lc^«uw~ 

MMd   aouriaiilDv. 

Keeps  for   any  lenirth   of  time,  and  is  the   flneft-fUTonred   Stnok  for  Soopn,   S*ao««,    Jlade    Dtthr^  « 

SOLR  liAxnPACTORT-VR\T  BBNTOS,  HOUTU  AMERICA,  whkrii 

FORTY     POVMDB     OV     PHIMW     ■•■.%«     BBKF     (VAMJR     SO  •>     ARB     17SK1»      TO     ICAkl 

OMIC    POl>2VD    OF    leXTRACT    OF    BKlEF. 

COOKISBT    BOOKS  (lDd{«penf>ab)f(  for  LNf^m)  went  fbu  od  applioation  to 

UEBIG'5  ilTMCT  OF  MEAT  COIPMT,  UBTBll,  i  tmJmH  kmm.  U 

LONDON    LIFE    ASSOCIATION, 


81    :SZX1ST(3'  -WT-XHiTaXJ^l^   STI^EET, 

(ESTABLISHED    1806.) 

prcfli^ent— J.  ComucKR,  B<iq. 


lE.O- 


Wicc*pr<elfecnt-P.  H.  Bkaumoxt,  Eaq. 
'Cru»tcc»- 

O.  F.  Pv>Li/>rK,  E«q.  I  ^».  Hanbury,  Esq. 

J.  E.  MATH1E80N,  Esq         I  C.  CuuucuiLL,  Eiiq. 

SHrcctor*  - 


,M.P. 


W.  BviLL,E#q 

^ir  G.  GoLDNKY,  Bftrt. 

r.  T.  MunuocH,  Esq 

R.  PoiT,  B»q. 

P.  W.  BiLVBii,  Efq. 

R  0.  WiHTK,  B«q. 


M.P. 


B.  B<>UL\oi8,  Esq., 
H.  Bltieh,  Efq. 
Q.  W.  Clark,  Kaq. 
F.  Olahkk.  E^q. 
<\  M.«:t/>1)B,  Esq.,  C.B. 
T.  Dkvas,  Esq. 
Bctuar^  &  Sec- John  Whitchfr.  P.I.A.,  F.S.S. 


Claims  Paid,  over £9,500. OOC. 

Cash  BoQU«es  Paid,  orer  ..    £8,500,000 

Profits  Divided  every  year;  this 

£220.000. 

..  £9.500.  ooa 

..    £4,000.000. 
Bxpeoaee  :  3  per  cent,  of  Gross  Income. 


TBAR 

Policies  now  in  force 


Aasoranoe  Fund,  over 


New  Oriental  Bank  Corporation,  limited. 

WEST  END  OFFICE,  25  COCKSPUR  STREET.  S.W. 
EDINBURGH  OFFICE,  23  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE.  DUNDEE  OFFICE^  6  PANMURE  STREET. 

Brandies  atid  Agencies— Avsi'H\u a,  India.  Cetlon*.  Chika.  Japan,  Stbait«.  Madaua^ar,  MACRrr;r<, 

StYCUELLka,  ADKK.  PaKIS,  NhW   YoRK,  Sax   FRAXCItiCO. 

The  Bank  receiver  DepoiuiH.  buys  and  mU«  Bills  of  Exohansre.  buys  foreign  Coupons  and  Interest  W^rr  i-  :•. 
mnkefl  Telettrnphtc  Triin»tfr.  ii^i^Ties  Letters  of  Credit  and  Cirwular  Notes,  forwaids  Bills  lor  OoUectiuti,  «u. 
trauaacls  Banking  and  Atceucy  Busineas  K«nerally. 

INTEREST    ALLOWED    ON    DEPOSITS. 

At  3  Months'  noMoe A  per  cent,  per  annum.      I       At  I'i  Months'  notice 4^  per  cent,  per  annum. 

At  6  Months' notice 4       „  .,  |       For  3  Years  certain    ....5    '    ,.  „ 

Interest  piiitl  Half-yearly  In  London— 3 1st  March  and  SOth  September. 
Interest  paid  Half-yearly  in  ScoUand— llth  May  and  11th  November. 
The  fullest  Information  can  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  Branches,  or  at  the 

Mead  Office,  40  THIIEADXEEDLE  STREET^  E.C 
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